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AN  INITIAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
MOTION  PLATFORM  AND  DRIVE  CHARACTERISTICS 

William  W.  Chung*  ,  Jeffery  A.  Schroedert 
NASA  Ames  Research  Center 
Moffett  Field,  California 

Doug  J.  Robinsontt 
Lockheed  Martin  Skunk  Works 
Palmdale.  California 


Abstract 

Six  motion  cueing  configurations  were  developed  to 
investigate  facility  dependent  effects  on  simulation  fidelity. 
These  configurations  were  tested  on  a  large-amplitude 
motion-based  flight  simulator  and,  when  possible,  on  a 
small  amplitude  hexapod  flight  simulator.  On  the  large 
amplitude  device,  one  configuration  had  no  motion 
attenuation,  and  it  served  as  the  thruth-case  motion  reference. 
Five  other  configurations  were  developed  to  represent  a 
continuum  of  motion  fidelity  from  high  to  low.  Results 
from  this  investigation  indicate  that  only  the  one-to-one 
motion  configuration  consistently  reflected  the  predicted 
handling  qualities  ratings  based  on  an  existing  handling 
qualities  specification.  It  was  also  noted  that  reductions  in 
motion  fidelity  can  falsely  improve  handling  qualities 
ratings.  Non-trivial  differences  were  measured  between  the 
facilities,  and  those  differences  are  currently  being 
investigated. 

Nomenclature 

g  gravitational  acceleration,  ft/sec^ 

L5,^,  helicopter  roll  control  power,  rad/sec^/in 

Lp  helicopter  roll  acceleration  due  to  roll  rate,  1/sec 

p  helicopter  roll  angular  rate,  rad/sec 

Pcab  simulator  roll  rate  response,  deg/sec 

Ppn,j  simulator  roll  rate  motion  command,  deg/sec 

p  helicopter  roll  angular  acceleration,  rad/sec^ 

Pcab  simulator  roll  angular  acceleration  response, 
deg/sec^ 

Pj^j  simulator  roll  angular  acceleration  command, 

deg/sec^ 

q^ab  simulator  pitch  rate  response,  deg/sec 

rcab  simulator  yaw  rate  response,  deg/sec 
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r^  vertical  displacement  between  pilot  abdomen  and 

the  simulator  rotational  center,  positive  downward, 
ft 

Ucab  simulator  longitudinal  acceleration  response,  x- 
body  axis,  ft/sec^ 

V  helicopter  translational  velocity,  y-body  axis,  ft/sec 

v  helicopter  translational  acceleration,  y-body  axis, 

ft/sec^ 

Vcab  simulator  lateral  acceleration  response,  y-body  axis, 
ft/sec^ 

y^g  helicopter  lateral  c.g.  position,  ft 

5|a,  pilot  lateral  stick  input,  in. 

<|)  helicopter  roll  attitude,  rad 

simulator  roll  attitude  command,  deg 

Introduction 

Following  the  technology  advancement  in  digital  computers, 
visual  image  systems,  and  displays,  the  expectations  in 
using  flight  simulation  for  research  and  training  has  grown 
substantially.  With  the  faster  processor,  the  throughput 
delays  due  to  digital  implementation  in  the  real-time  host 
computer  and  the  visual  image  system  have  been  reduced 
significantly.  With  the  increased  computational  capacity, 
more  accurate  aircraft  dynamic  characteristics  and  detailed 
visual  scene  content  can  be  modeled  and  presented  to  the 
pilots.  Motion-based  flight  simulators  add  another 
dimension  of  realism  to  flight  simulation.  The  motion  cues 
provide  the  pilot  with  the  often  needed  lead  information  from 
sensed  accelerations  to  develop  control  compensation  similar 
to  that  developed  in  flight. 

At  the  same  time,  the  understanding  of  the  essence  of 
simulation  cueing  fidelity  is  also  developing.  The 
performance  of  each  individual  simulation  cueing  device  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  integrated  simulation  cues'  -  become 
increasingly  important  as  the  mission  of  the  fight 
simulation  demands  higher  degrees  of  realism  in  order  to 
ensure  valid  test  results.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  develop 
procedures  and  criteria  for  the  flight  simulation 
community, to  serve  as  a  standard  that  many  simulator 
developers  are  trying  to  meet,  or  have  met.  Reference  3 
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identifies  key  elements  that  determine  the  quality  of  motion 
cues.  Reference  4  suggests  performance  criteria  for  motion 
systems.  References  5  and  6  suggest  criteria  that  cover  all 
elements  in  ground-based  transport  and  helicopter  training 
simulators.  However,  the  data  to  substantiate  these  criteria 
are  sparse,  and  the  procedures  and  criteria  do  not  provide 
guidelines  regarding  the  integrated  cueing  fidelity. 
Specifically,  the  allowable  disparities  between  the  visual 
cues  and  motion  cues  are  absent.  Integrated  cueing  fidelity 
is  necessary  due  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  simulation  cues, 
i.e.,  visual  cues  and  motion  cues,  are  generated  on  separate 
devices  and  mechanisms.  The  possibility  of  that  the 
disparities  exist  between  the  visual  cues  and  the  motion  cues 
is  obvious.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  results 
generated  from  different  simulation  platforms  are  different 
and  sometimes  contradictory. 

Two  recent  studies^  *  were  conducted  on  the  NASA  Ames 
Research  Center's  Vertical  Motion  Simulator  (VMS)  using 
the  VMS's  large  displacement  capability.  Simulation 
cueing  synchronization  requirements  for  a  sidestep  task  with 
a  helicopter  model  were  investigated.  In  both  studies,  a 
near-truth  fidelity  case  was  developed,  i.e.,  the  visual  cues 
and  the  roll-lateral  motion  cues  were  closely  matched  by 
using  one-to-one  motion  without  attenuating  the  motion 
cues.  Disparities  between  the  visual  cues  and  the  motion 
cues  were  then  intentionally  introduced  by  varying  the 
throughput  delays  in  both  the  visual  cues  and  the  motion 
cues,  and  by  varying  the  magnitude  of  the  roll  and  lateral 
motion  cues  to  investigate  the  cueing  interactions  between 
the  visual  cues  and  roll-lateral  motion  cues.  Reference  7 
found  that  synchronized  visual  and  motion  cues  were  critical 
to  pilot/vehicle  performance  and  made  recommendations  on 
allowable  asynchronization.  Ref  8  suggested  guidelines  on 
the  amount  of  motion  gain  required  for  several  levels  of 
fidelity  that  is  consistent  with  a  revised  set  of  guidelines 
developed  originally  in  Ref  9. 

Since  the  majority  of  motion-based  flight  simulators  use  the 
synergistic  six-leg  hexapod  system,  it  is  of  great  interest  to 
investigate  on  a  limited-motion  hexapod  the  cueing  fidelity 
requirements  derived  on  a  non-synergistic  motion  platform. 
Because  of  the  short  stroke  of  the  actuators  and  the 
mechanically  coupled  drive  characteristics,  the  synergistic 
system  has  to  attenuate  the  acceleration  quickly,  and  has 
nonlinear  displacement  limits  that  depend  on  the  current 
angular  and  translational  displacement.  One  approach  for 
synergistic  systems  is  to  use  high  pass  filters  to  heavily 
washout  the  translational  component  of  accelerations,  which 
also  includes  those  components  providing  the  rotational-to- 
translational  coordination.  This  leaves  the  synergistic 
system  to  primarily  rely  on  the  rotational  degrees-of-freedom 
to  provide  the  needed  angular  accelerations  and  specific  force 
motion  cues.  These  washout  filters,  however,  have 
significant  effects  on  motion  fidelity.’ 

The  main  objectives  of  this  study  included  the  investigation 
of  visual,  roll,  and  lateral  cueing  fidelity  requirements  on 
two  different  types  of  motion  platforms:  synergistic  and 


non-synergistic  (independent).  A  two  degree-of-freedom 
(DOF)  helicopter  model  with  a  roll  rate  command,  plus  a 
fully  coordinated  roll-lateral  response  was  implemented  on 
both  platforms  in  order  to  focus  the  investigation  on  the  roll 
and  lateral  motion  fidelity  requirements,  and  to  calibraterthe 
roll  and  lateral  motion  cues.  The  experimental  differences 
between  the  two  platforms  were  minimized  by  using  the 
same  model  response,  static  force  feel  characteristics,  visual 
scene  content,  field-of-view,  motion  washout,  and  task. 
Therefore,  the  results  from  the  two  motion  platforms  could 
be  compared  side-by-side  such  that  the  effects  due  to  physical 
differences  between  the  two  platforms  could  be  revealed. 

Experiment  Description 

Test  Facilities 

Two  motion-based  flight  simulators  were  used  for  this 
study.  The  VMS,  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  is  a  six  degree-of- 
freedom  (DOF)  large-displacement  motion  platform.^® 
Only  roll  and  lateral  motion  axes  were  used  for  this  study. 
The  motion  capabilities  in  these  two  axes  are  shown  in 
Table  1.  The  visual  system  utilized  an  ESIG-3000  image 
generator  by  Evans  &  Sutherland.  The  cockpit  field-of-view 
of  the  R-cab  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  visual  system  had  a 
measured  transport  delay  of  60  msec  from  the  host  computer 
command  to  a  full  screen  image  update.  The  VMS  was 
fully  instrumented  for  all  motion  states,  which  includes 
angular  and  translational  displacements,  rates,  and 
accelerations. 

The  Lockheed  Martin  Skunk  Works  Research  & 
Development  Simulator  (LMSWRDS)  is  a  six-DOF 
hexapod  motion  platform.  The  LMSWRDS  system 
includes  a  CAE  six  degree-of-freedom,  six  actuator.  Model 
750  motion  system.  Its  roll  and  lateral  motion  capabilities 
are  also  shown  in  Table  1.  The  simulator  includes  a  visual 
system  capable  of  very  low  transport  delay  (25  milliseconds) 
measured  from  host  computer  output  to  when  the  three 
channel  visual  display  is  completely  updated.  An  additional 
33  msec  was  added  to  the  visual  command  to  make  a  total 
visual  throughput  delay  of  58  msec  to  closely  match  that 
used  in  the  VMS.  The  cockpit  has  a  field-of-view  of  139 
degrees  of  azimuth  and  26  degrees  of  instantaneous  elevation 
which  is  similar  to  the  VMS's  FOV  with  the  exception  of 
the  VMS's  extra  chin-window.  This  difference,  however, 
was  estimated  by  the  pilots  to  be  insignificant  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  task,  which  required  their  main  attention  on  the 
center  window.  A  four  axis  accelerometer  package  (roll, 
longitudinal,  lateral,  and  heave  in  body-axis)  and  a  three-axis 
angular  rate  gyro  package  were  installed  in  the  motion 
compartment  near  the  pilot's  headrest.  The  motion  system 
response  and  other  simulation  model  response  data  were 
displayed  on  strip-chart  recorders  and  collected  digitally  for 
data  analysis. 

Aircraft  Model.  Force  Characteristics,  and  The  Task 
A  two  DOF  helicopter  model  with  a  roll  rate  command  and  a 
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fully  coordinated  roll-lateral  response  about  hover  is  given 
by  equation  1, 
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The  same  model  was  implemented  at  both  VMS  and 
LMSWRDS  with  the  roll  accelerations  due  to  roll  rate  (or 
roll  damping  stability  derivative),  Lp,  set  at  -4.5  1/sec  and 
the  roll  control  power,  Lsi^,.  at  0.4  rad/sec^/in.  The  digital 
host  computer's  frame  time  was  10  msec  in  the  VMS  and  33 
msec  in  the  LMSWRDS. 

The  lateral  stick  force  feel  characteristics  at  the  LMSWRDS 
were  used  as  the  reference  for  both  facilities  and  are  shown  in 
Figure  3.  The  force  feel  gradient  at  the  VMS  was  set  at 
±2.5  Ib/in  with  a  1  lb  breakout  force.  The  physical 
geometry  of  the  sticks  in  the  two  facilities,  however,  was 
different.  The  VMS  had  a  conventional  center  stick  with  the 
lateral  pivot  point  located  26  inches  below  the  hand-grip 
reference  point.  The  center  stick  in  the  LMSWRDS  had  a 
pivot  point  that  was  at  1 1  inches  below  the  same  reference 
point.  Therefore,  the  static  force-to-roll  rate  response  was 
the  same  between  the  two  facilities.  The  roll  stick  angular 
displacement,  however,  would  be  greater  at  the  LMSWRDS 
than  the  VMS.  Two  other  force  gradient  characteristics  were 
simulated  in  the  VMS:  4.4  Ib/in  with  1  lb  of  breakout  force 
and  0.6  Ib/in  with  0.5  lb  of  breakout  force,  to  check  the 
handling  qualities  dependency  on  the  stick  force 
characteristics.  According  to  the  Handling  Qualities 
Requirements  for  Military  Rotorcraft^\  the  0.6  Ib/in  force 
gradient  was  just  above  the  lower  bound  of  the  specified 
allowable  Level  1  force  gradient.  The  2.5  Ib/in  force 
gradient  was  just  below  the  upper  bound  of  Level  1,  and  the 
4.4  Ib/in  fell  within  the  Level  2  boundaries.  A  0.6  Ib/in 
force  gradient  was  used  in  Reference  7  and  8.  In  all  cases, 
Lsig,  was  adjusted  to  maintain  a  constant  roll-rate  to  stick- 
force  response  as  the  referenced  force-feel  configuration. 

The  task  was  a  20  ft  sidestep  task  performed  at  a  constant 
altitude  of  25  ft  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  piloted  task 
started  with  a  20  ft  translation  to  the  right  followed  by  10 
seconds  of  hovering  at  the  right  stationkeeping  point.  This 
was  followed  by  a  20  ft  translation  to  the  left  followed  by 
another  10  sec  hover  at  the  left  stationkeeping  point.  Each 
stationkeeping  point  was  denoted  by  the  center  of  the  two 
red  circles,  and  a  noseboom  was  placed  on  the  aircraft  to 
allow  for  alignment  with  the  circle's  center.  The  black  and 
white  striped  visual  layout  with  two  designated  red  hover 
circles  were  produced  at  both  facilities  with  the  same 
dimensions.  Pilots  were  instructed  to  complete  the  right 
and  left  sidesteps  in  one  smooth  maneuver  within  a  specified 
time.  The  desired  time  to  complete  the  lateral  translation 
was  6  seconds.  The  adequate  completion  time  was  10 
seconds.  The  desired  stationkeeping  position  error  was  ±2 
ft.  The  adequate  position  error  was  ±5  ft.  Three 


experienced  pilots  participated  in  the  light  (0.6  Ib/in)  and 
heavy  stick  (4.4  Ib/in)  experiments  and  4  pilots  participated 
the  medium  stick  (2.5  Ib/in)  experiment  on  the  VM.S, 
Pilots  were  asked  to  give  handling  qualities  ratings 
(HQRs)'^  and  motion  fidelity  scale  (MFS)  ratings  as  shown 
in  Table  2. 

Motion  Cues  Response 

The  motion  system  responses  in  both  facilities  were  checked 
using  the  frequency  response  technique  developed  for  system 
identification  called  CIFER®'^.  Two  methods  were 
developed  to  generate  adequate  input  and  output  power 
spectra  to  identify  the  frequency  responses  across  the 
frequency  spectrum  of  interest.  A  white  noise  with  a 
Gaussian  distribution.  Figure  5,  was  used  as  the  pilot 
control  input  in  the  VMS,  and  a  pilot  generated  frequency 
sweep.  Figure  6,  was  used  in  the  LMSWRDS.  The  longer 
time  history  from  the  white  noise  generated  more  lower 
frequency  response  and  better  coherence,  which  is  a  linear 
system  characteristic  measurement  as  described  by  Reference 
13,  than  the  pilot  generated  frequency  sweep.  Several  pilot 
generated  frequency  sweep  time  histories,  however,  can  be 
concatenated  by  CIFER®  to  improve  the  lower  frequency 
response  range  and  coherence.  Both  VMS  and  LMSWRDS 
exhibited  good  coherence  up  to  20  rad/sec,  which  was 
beyond  the  frequency  range  of  the  pilot  input  for  the  task. 
The  VMS  acceleration  response-to-command  frequency 
response  of  the  roll  and  lateral  motion  are  shown  in  Figure 
7,  also  shown  is  the  guideline  suggested  by  Reference  6. 
Both  VMS  roll  and  lateral  motion  responses  showed  an 
equivalent  time  delay  of  60  msec  which  matched  well  with 
the  visual  throughput  delay.  The  frequency  response  of 
LMSWRDS  lateral  motion  is  also  shown  in  Figure  7.  The 
roll  response  of  the  LMSWRDS,  however,  was  found  to  be 
questionable  and  is  being  investigated. 

Test  Configurations 

The  same  motion  cueing  software  configurations  were 
developed  for  both  simulators  so  the  results  could  be 
compared  side-by-side.  Six  motion  test  configurations  were 
developed;  one-to-one  (VMS  only),  high  motion  fidelity, 
medium  motion  fidelity,  low  motion  fidelity,  lateral 
motion,  and  fixed-based.  The  one-to-one  configuration, 
which  had  closely  matched  visual  cues  and  motion  cues 
without  attenuated  motion,  served  as  the  reference  for 
pilot/vehicle  performance  and  pilot  workload.  Four  of  the 
five  test  configurations  were  developed  specifically  for 
LMSWRDS  (but  still  tested  at  both  facilities)  due  to  the 
hexapod's  limited  displacements.  The  high  and  medium 
motion  fidelity  configurations  were  developed  based  on  the 
magnitude  and  phase  criteria  suggested  in  Reference  9.  The 
low  fidelity  configuration  is  the  nominally  installed 
configuration  at  the  LMSWRDS.  A  block  diagram  that 
illustrates  the  mechanization  of  these  three  washout 
configurations  is  shown  in  Figure  8.  The  magnitude  and 
phase  responses  of  the  motion-system-acceleration-command 
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at  a  sine  wave  input  of  1  rad/sec  for  these  three 
configurations  are  shown  plotted  on  the  Ref.  9  criterion  in 
Figure  9.  The  lateral  motion  commands  in  all  three 
washout  configurations  were  not  attenuated  in  order  to 
generate  the  fully  coordinated  roll-lateral  motion  cues. 
Most  hexapods  are  in  the  low-fidelity  region  based  upon  the 
Ref.  9  criteria,  as  they  must  be  able  to  avoid  their 
displacement  limits  for  tasks  that  have  substantially  more 
maneuvering  than  the  limited  displacement  sidestep  task 
described  here.  It  is  because  of  this  limited  displacement  and 
maneuvering  task  that  it  was  possible  to  develop  the 
medium  and  high  fidelity  configurations  as  shown  in  Figure 
9. 

A  lateral-only  configuration  was  developed  as  a  result  of 
pilots  commenting  that  they  often  sensed  roll  motion  while 
flying  fixed-based.  The  theory  to  be  investigated  here  was 
that  perhaps  a  small  lateral  bump,  when  combined  with  the 
strong  roll  cues  that  are  perceived  from  a  visual  scene,  could 
fool  a  pilot  into  believing  that  both  roll  and  lateral  motion 
were  present.  This  small  lateral  bump  would  essentially 
reduce  the  onset  of  vection,  thus  making  a  pilot  believe  he 
or  she  is  moving,  just  from  the  visual  cues  alone  (after  the 
bump).  A  very  small  amount  of  lateral  motion  was 
supplied  for  this  bump,  since  the  tradeoff  is  that  an  incorrect 
sideforce  cue  is  provided,  when  no  sideforce  cues  should  be 
provided  from  this  coordinated  model.  A  similar  concept 
was  found  useful  in  a  yaw  motion  cueing  study.''* 

The  motion  drive  commands  in  both  facilities  were 
configured  such  that  the  lateral  motion  was  fully  coordinated 
and  that  the  roll  center  of  rotation  was  at  the  pilot's 
abdomen,  i.e.  the  lateral  specific  force  at  that  point  should 
always  remain  to  be  zero. 

Preliminary  Results 

The  average  HQRs  from  the  VMS  with  the  three  different 
force  gradient  characteristics  (light,  medium,  and  heavy)  are 
shown  in  Figure  10.  It  is  noticed  that  the  motion 
configuration  had  effects  regardless  of  the  stick  gradient. 
Only  in  the  one-to-one  motion  configuration,  do  the  average 
HQRs  correctly  reflect  the  expected  handling  qualities  based 
on  the  lateral  stick  force  gradient  characteristics  (and  vehicle 
bandwidth).  The  HQR  results  for  the  light  stick  in  the  one- 
to-one  motion  configuration  were  found  to  be  consistent 
with  the  results  from  References  7  and  8.  This  suggests  that 
one-to-one  is  a  near  truth-case  motion  configuration.  For 
the  2.5  Ib/in  force  gradient,  the  same  correct  expectation  is 
only  found  additionally  for  the  high  motion  fidelity  case. 
Unfortunately,  the  2.5  Ib/in  stick  data  for  the  low  motion 
fidelity  and  lateral  only  configurations  were  invalid  due  to  a 
setup  error. 

The  average  motion  fidelity  scale  ratings  are  shown  in 
Figure  1 1,  which  shows  that  the  medium  and  low  fidelity 
washout  configurations  had  good  correlation  with  the 
magnitude  and  phase  criteria.  But  the  high  fidelity 
configuration  received  averaged  medium  fidelity  ratings  from 


pilots  for  all  three  stick  force  gradient  variations.  The 
results  suggest  that  there  are  other  factors  influencing  the 
motion  fidelity.  One  of  the  factors  could  be  attributed  to  the 
noise  from  the  VMS  lateral  track.  As  the  one-to-one  and 
high  fidelity  motion  configurations  commanded  larger  travel, 
the  noise  (which  was  proportional  to  the  lateral-track 
velocity)  became  noticeably  different  from  that  of  the  visual 
flight. 

An  important,  and  often  neglected,  point  is  illustrated  by  the 
4.4  Ib/in  data.  In  the  one-to-one  configuration,  pilots  rated 
the  configuration  Level  2,  and  the  common  complaint  was 
that  the  vehicle  was  too  sensitive.  This  same  sensitive 
vehicle  was  rated  better  as  the  roll  motion  gain  was  reduced 
from  1 .0  to  0.4  to  0.25.  Effectively,  the  simulator  was  now 
giving  the  pilot  a  feeling  of  reduced  vehicle  sensitivity,  as 
the  roll  motion  acceleration  response  was  reduced  (even 
though  the  vehicle  attitude  response  shown  in  the  visual 
scene  was  unchanged).  The  HC^R  became  worse  again  for 
the  low  fidelity  configuration,  most  likely  because  the  phase 
response  of  the  high-pass  filter  caused  miscues.  However, 
the  interesting  point  is  that  as  the  motion  fidelity  decreases, 
the  handling  qualities  artificially  improved,  which  is  the 
wrong  answer  here.  This  problem  of  an  improper  simulator 
evaluation  of  a  vehicle's  sensitivity  has  often  occurred, 
sometimes  only  reappearing  in  first  flight.  Thus,  simulator 
users  should  attempt  to  find  tasks  that  allow  the  true  model 
sensitivity  to  be  evaluated.  For  small  displacement 
simulators,  this  typically  necessitates  a  high-frequency  task 
so  that  the  motion  gains  can  be  increased  while  keeping  the 
simulator  within  its  displacement  constraints. 

The  task  was  flown  in  the  LMSWRDS  for  a  preliminary 
assessment  on  the  overall  simulation  fidelity.  Pilot 
comments  on  the  field-of-view  and  the  quality  of  the  visual 
content  were  satisfactory.  However,  pilots  felt  that 
coordinated  motion  was  not  achieved,  which  is  corroborated 
by  acceleration  measurements.  Pilots  frequently  felt  a 
lurching  or  an  out-of-phase  sideforce  during  the 
stationkeeping  part  of  the  task.  The  recorded  lateral 
accelerometer  response  confirmed  pilots'  comments.  Those 
sensations  might  be  consistent  with  the  concerns  about  the 
roll  motion  response  discussed  earlier.  In  the  high  fidelity 
configuration,  pilots  actually  felt  pitch,  yaw,  and  surge 
when  motion  commands  were  within  the  single-axis  limits 
(see  Figure  12.) 

Concluding  Remarks 

1 )  Motion  cues  have  key  effects  when  used  in  ground-based 
handling  qualities  evaluations.  A  one-to-one  motion 
configuration  was  shown  to  provide  a  near-truth  flight 
simulation  case.  The  disparities  between  the  visual  cues  and 
motion  cues  when  motion  attenuation  was  present  had 
various  degrees  of  influence  on  the  handling  qualities,  which 
made  the  results  less  predictable. 

2)  Reductions  in  simulation  fidelity  can  falsely  improve 
handling  qualities  ratings,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
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evaluating  vehicle  sensitivity.  Simulator  users  should 
strive  to  jointly  develop  a  task  that  can  be  evaluated  with  a 
vehicle  model  at  near  one-to-one  motion  to  reveal  potential 
sensitivity  problems. 

3)  An  end-to-end  calibration  procedure  is  critical  to  a  research 
and  development  oriented  flight  simulation  facility.  The 
procedure  must  include  both  time  domain  and  frequency 
domain  verification  and  validation.  The  procedure  also  must 
include  measurements  of  the  major  simulation  cues,  i.e., 
visual  cues  and  motion  cues.  Motion  cues  must  be 
calibrated  with  a  standard  set  of  steps  and  maneuvers  using 
the  washout  filters  to  ensure  that  no  anomalous  acceleration 
or  specific  force  is  generated. 

4)  A  follow-on  test  in  the  hexapod  facility  will  be  conducted 
once  the  anomalies  are  rectified. 
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Table  1.  Roll  and  lateral  motion  system  limits  for  the  VMS  and  LMSWRDS 


Axis 

Limits 

VMS 

LMSWRDS 

Roll 

Displacement  (deg) 

±18.0 

±26.0* 

Rates  (deg/sec) 

±40.0 

±25.0“" 

Acceleration  (deg/sec^) 

±115.0 

±160.0* 

Lateral 

Displacement  (ft) 

±20.0 

±10* 

Velocity  (ft/sec) 

±8.0 

±2.67* 

Acceleration  (ft/sec^) 

±16.0 

±19.0“" 

*  Maximum  limit  in  a  single  axis  excursion 


Table  2.  Motion  fidelity  scale 


Description 

Score 

High  Fidelity 

Motion  sensations  are  not  noticeably  different 
from  those  of  visual  flight 

1 

Medium  Fidelity 

Motion  sensations  are  noticeably  different  from 
those  of  visual  flight,  but  not  objectionable 

2 

Low  Fidelity 

Motion  sensations  are  noticeably  different  from  those 
of  visual  flight  and  objectionable 

3 
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Figure  1.  NASA  Ames  Research  Center  Vertical 
Motion  Simulator  (VMS) 


Figure  2.  VMS  cockpit  field-of-view 


Figure  3.  The  lateral  sitck  force  gradient  characteristics 

for  the  Lockheed  Martin  Skunk  Works  Research 
&  Development  Simulator  (LMSWRDS)  and 
the  VMS 
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(3)  Transition  back  in  6  sec 


Figure  4.  Top  view  of  the  task  layout 
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Figure  6.  A  representative  pilot  generated  lateral  stick  sweep  for  system  identification 
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Figure  7.  Motion  system  requency  response  of  the  VMS  and  LMSWRDS 
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Phase  distortion  in  degree 


Figure  8.  Motion  drive  command  blockdiagram  for  both  simulators 
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Figure  9.  Motion  fidelity  versus  phase  distortion  Figure  10.  Averaged  HQRs  with  the  light,  medium,  and  heavy 
and  gain  at  1  rad/sec  for  the  three  force  gradient  in  six  motion  configurations 

washout  motion  configurations 
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Figure  1 1 .  Averaged  Motion  Fidelity  Scale  (MFS)  with  the  light, 
medium,  and  heavy  force  gradient  in  six  motion 
configurations 
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Figure  12  LMSWRDS  motion  response  in  a  sidestep  task 
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Abstract 

The  cueing  capabilities  of  a  synergistic  flight  simulator 
motion  system  are  limited  primarily  by  the  maximum 
translational  and  rotational  travel  allowed  by  the 
motion-base.  This  travel  capability,  also  known  as  the 
workspace,  is  dictated  by  the  kinematic  layout  of  the 
motion  system.  Furthermore,  the  Jacobian  matrix, 
which  maps  velocities  from  platform  space  to  joint 
space,  indicates  the  dexterity  of  the  mechanism,  or  the 
mechanical  effort  needed  by  the  actuators  to  move  the 
platform.  In  order  to  systematically  design 
unconventional  motion-bases,  a  software  program  has 
been  developed  to  analyze  arbitrary  six-degrees-of- 
Ircedom  motion  systems.  This  software  was  then  mated 
to  an  optimization  program,  to  determine  the  optimal 
layout  of  the  motion  system,  given  the  workspace 
performance  objectives  and  the  design  constraints.  This 
package  allows  the  investigation  of  unconventional 
platform  geometries  and  actuator  attachment  points, 
thus  allowing  the  designer  to  tailor  the  workspace  as 
required  by  the  simulation  task,  to  ensure  that  a 
satisfactory  dexterity  is  maintained,  and  to  guarantee 
that  the  actuator  legs  do  not  interfere  mechanically. 
This  paper  describes  the  program,  and  shows  examples 
of  its  applications,  first  to  generic  workspaces,  and 
then  to  the  workspace  required  for  the  simulation  of  a 
large  transport  aircraft. 

Introduction 

The  motion  bases  of  modern  flight  simulators  are 
generally  based  on  a  mechanism  known  as  the  Stewart 
Platform'  (originally  proposed  in  1938  for  the  testing 
of  tires)  which  is  comprised  of  a  base-frame,  six 
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prismatic  actuator  legs  (the  jacks),  and  an  upper 
moving  platform  which  carries  the  payload.  The  legs 
are  attached  in  pairs,  via  gimbal  joints,  to  the  upper 
and  lower  platforms  near  the  vertices  of  their  triangular 
frames.  Figure  1  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  a 
Stewart  Platform  . 


Figure  J  A  modern  Stewart  Platform  {  comprised  of  six  identical  actuators 
attached  to  a  triangular  base- frame  and  moving  platform. 

In  the  conventional  arrangement,  the  locations  of  the 
six  upper  and  six  lower  gimbal  joints  can  be  mapped 
on  circles,  and  the  gimbal  pairs  are  separated  by  a 
fixed  distance  (Figure  2).  The  motion  of  the  legs,  all 
six  of  which  are  identical,  is  constrained  by  their 
minimum  and  maximum  lengths.  These  constraints 
impose  on  the  mechanism  a  kinematic  envelope  which 
the  upper  platform  can  achieve  with  respect  to  the 
inertial  reference  frame.  The  envelope  of  the  total 
kinematic  excursion  (or  travel),  known  as  the 
workspace,  determines  the  cueing  ability  of  the 
simulator.  Larger  workspace  in  a  given  direction 
generally  allows  longer  cue  durations.  Increasing 
proportionally  the  size  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Stewart  Platform  simultaneously  extends  the  maximum 
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translational  capabilities  of  the  upper  platform,  yet  will 
not  affect  the  rotational  limits. 


Figure  2  -  Typical  layout  of  base- frame  or  moving  platform  of  a  conventional 
Stewart  Platform  mechanism. 

Freely  changing  the  layout  itself,  thereby  deviating 
from  the  standard  circular  arrangement,  is  possible. 
However  the  designer  must  prevent  the  platform  from 
achieving  a  pose  which  is  at,  or  close  to  singularities. 

In  this  situation,  the  ratio  of  actuator  displacements  to 
the  resulting  platform  displacements  is  very  low, 
meaning  that  the  positioning  accuracy  may  suffer,  the 
mechanical  loads  can  become  very  high,  or  the  control 
difficult. 

Goal  of  this  research 

Currently,  the  design  of  motion-based  flight  simulators 
is  carried  out  by  specifying  the  performance  required 
by  the  motion  cueing  mechanism,  in  order  to  generate 
translational  and  angular  motions.  These  motions  are 
intended  to  approximate  the  specific  forces  and  angular 
accelerations  encountered  by  the  pilot  in  the  simulated 
aircraft,  and  work  in  conjunction  with  the  visual  cues 
to  generate  the  perception  of  self-motion.  The  Stewart 
Platform  motion-base  is  sized  as  a  function  of  these 
requirements,  and  other  design-  and  manufacturing- 
based  constraints.  Once  the  simulator  is  available,  a 
motion  drive  algorithm  is  applied  to  generate  the 
motion  cues  which  would  most  closely  represent  those 
which  the  aircraft  pilot  would  experience.  This  motion 
drive  algorithm  reads  the  outputs  of  the  simulated 
aircraft  model,  and  generates  Jack  length  commands  for 
3  4  5 

the  motion  cueing  mechanism.  '  The  motion  drive 
algorithm  can  be  heuristically  adjusted  such  that  the 
motion  platform  will  never  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
actuators,  and  will  simultaneously  provide  reasonable 
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inertial  motion  cues  to  the  pilot. ^  If  the  kinematic 
limits  are  reached  however,  the  pilot  may  detect  a 
bump  in  the  motion,  known  as  a  false  cue.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  lower-amplitude  motion  cues  are 
attenuated,  there  is  a  risk  that  they  will  not  be  detected 
by  the  pilot.  Clearly,  choosing  appropriate  motion  is 
an  optimization  problem  in  itself. 

If,  however,  the  spatial  requirements  of  the  motion 
platform  in  its  motion-cueing  role,  were  better  known 
prior  to  its  construction,  then  the  architecture  of  that 
mechanism  could  be  specified  on  the  basis  of  these 
workspace  requirements.  Rather  than  trying  later  to 
tune  a  particular  motion  base,  the  process  could  be 
reversed  by  tailoring  the  mechanism  to  provide  the 
required  motion  cueing  workspace. 

The  design  of  the  cueing  mechanism  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  typically  symmetric  shape  of  the 
Stewart  Platform.  In  fact,  the  designer  can  choose  in 
three-dimensional  space  the  locations  of  each  upper 
and  lower  leg  attachment  point,  as  well  as  the 
properties  of  each  leg,  all  of  which  influence  the 
resulting  workspace,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  motion 
base.  Although  there  has  been  some  limited 
investigation  of  unconventional  6-dof  geometries,^ 
little  prior  work  exists  on  the  optimal  design  of  motion 
cueing  mechanisms. 

This  paper  describes  an  approach  to  the  optimal  design 
of  asymmetric  Stewart-type  motion  cueing  mechanisms. 
This  approach  is  tested  using  aircraft  responses 
generated  from  a  flight  simulation  model  of  a  Boeing 
747-400,  which  are  fed  through  a  unity-gain  classical 
washout  filter  to  predict  the  simulator  trajectories. 
Based  on  these  trajectories,  a  workspace  is  specified, 
and  a  mechanism  is  designed  to  best  fit  that  workspace. 

Simulator  workspace  requirements 

The  factors  which  effectively  determine  the  simulator 
workspace  requirements  are  given  by  the  shaded  boxes 
in  Figure  3.  The  workspace  required  for  a  particular 
simulation  application  depends  on  the  vehicle 
properties,  as  well  as  the  maneuvers  which  must  be 
simulated.  Although  the  motion  requirements  could  be 
generated  using  off-line  simulations,  a  more  realistic 
approach  was  adopted  here.  A  full-flight  simulator  with 
a  mathematical  model  representing  the  Boeing  747-400 
was  flown  by  a  qualified  pilot.  Thirty-one  training- 
critical  maneuvers  were  recorded.  The  time  histories  of 
the  aircraft  specific  forces  and  angular  rates,  were  then 
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passed  through  a  classical  motion-drive  algorithm. 
This  particular  motion-drive  law  was  selected  since  it 
does  not  distort  the  simulator  trajectory  through  the 
use  of  adaptive  filters.  The  scaling  factors  of  the 
washout  algorithm,  which  had  previously  been  tuned  to 
a  similar  aircraft  type,  were  made  unity,  and  the  input 
signal  limiting  was  removed. 


Figure  3  ■  The  process  of  motion  cueing  in  flight  simulators  inherently  involves 
calculating  the  desired  motion-base  trajectories.  Simulator  trajectories  command 
the  actuators. 

Figure  4  shows  typical  time  histories  of  the  resulting 
simulator  centroid  motion,  for  the  sway-heave,  sway- 
yaw,  sway-pitch  and  sway-roll  motions. 


Figure  4  ■  Trajectory  maps  of  the  predicted  simulator  motions  plotted  for  each  pair 
of  degrees-of-freedom  US  combinations  in  total),  represent  the  measured  vehicle 
mode!  responses  to  31  maneuvers,  passed  through  the  motion-drive  laws. 

Weighting  ellipses  indicate  mechanism  minimum  workspace  criteria. 

The  ellipses  in  Figure  4  circumscribe  the  maximum 
excursions  in  each  degree-of-freedom,  and  will  serve 
as  the  weighting  factors  for  the  design  synthesis  phase. 
Due  to  the  six  required  degrees-of-freedom,  fifteen 
two-dimensional  cross-section  mappings  are  required. 
Finally,  all  of  these  are  combined  to  create  a  “hyper¬ 
ellipsoid”  in  six-space. 


Design  Freedom 

In  this  work,  deviations  from  the  conventional  Stewart" 
Platform  are  introduced  in  the  mechanism  design 
process  and  the  geometry  is  allowed  increasing 
freedom.  In  its  fully  general  form,  the  geometric  design 
of  a  six  degrees-of-freedom  synergistic  platform 
consists  of  determining  the  six  upper  gimbal 
attachment  points  and  the  six  lower  gimbal  attachment 
point  in  3-D  space,  as  well  as  the  minimum  and  the 
maximum  actuator  lengths  for  each  of  the  six  actuators. 
This  leaves  the  designer  with  6*3  +  6*3  +  6*2  =  48 
free  design  variables  to  select.  Varying  any  one  of 
these  variables  will  influence  the  final  performance  of 
the  design.  Furthermore,  the  influence  of  each 
individual  variable  on  the  final  performance  is 
nonlinear  and  dependent  on  the  values  of  all  other 
variables.  Clearly,  considering  the  large  number  of 
design  requirements  as  well,  this  design  problem  must 
be  addressed  in  a  systematic  way  if  there  is  to  be  any 
hope  of  solving  it. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  work,  the  solution  of 
the  fully  general  design  was  considered  excessively 
complex  and  was  found  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of 
our  available  computing  platforms.  Thus,  the  number 
of  design  variables  had  to  be  reduced  to  a  more 
realistic  subset.  After  some  testing  and  iteration,  the 
subset  chosen  was  one  which  resulted  ir.  9  design 
variables.  The  mechanisms  investigated  were 
symmetrical  about  the  X-Z  plane.  The  location  of  the 
upper  and  lower  attachment  points  on  their  respective 
platforms  was  generalize^  from  a  circle  (in  the 
conventional  Stewart  platform)  to  an  ellipse,  as  shown 
in  Figure  5.  The  size  and  aspect  ratio  of  these  ellipses 
were  made  variable,  thus  resulting  in  two  design 
variables  per  platform.  The  separation  between  each 
pair  of  attachment  points  was  fixed  at  the  minimum 
physically  achievable  (2d  for  the  upper  platform  and 
2p  for  the  lower  platform).  One  pair  of  attachment 
points  was  fixed  to  lie  symmetrically  on  the  x-axis. 
The  other  2  pairs  of  attachment  points  were  located 
symmetrically  an  angle  a  from  the  x-axis  (and 
correspondingly  an  angle  (3  on  the  lower  platform). 
The  angles  a  and  p  constituted  2  additional  design 
variables.  Finally,  the  actuator  minimum  lengths  Q^in 
were  also  used  as  design  variables,  but  the  symmetry  of 
the  platforms  reduced  these  to  only  3  additional  design 
variables.  The  actuator  maximum  lengths  Qn,a,  were 
then  based  on  the  minimum  lengths  according  to, 

Qma.  =  2  Q^in  -  0.981  (1) 
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This  represents  a  family  of  actuators  with  identical 
mechanical  hardware,  except  that  the  cylinders  and 
pistons  are  cut  to  differing  lengths.  Equation  (1)  is 
determined  empirically  and  is  based  on  existing  motion 
base  hardware. 

The  geometry  specified  by  these  9  design  variables  is 
substantially  more  general  than  that  allowed  by  the 
conventional  Stewart  platform  and  resulted  in  problems 
that  were  solvable  in  a  few  hours  on  our  available 
computing  platforms.  It  was  also  felt  that  this  reduced 
set  of  variables  would  constitute  a  good  first  attempt  at 
the  optimal  design  of  a  more  general  class  of  flight 
simulator  motion  base.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is 
no  fundamental  reason  preventing  the  generalization  of 
this  problem  to  the  fully  general  one  of  48  design 
variables,  though  it  would  be  expected  that  each 
optimization  would  then  require  days  or  weeks  of 
computing  time.  In  addition,  it  could  be  questioned 
how  practically  viable  a  fully  general  configuration 
might  be  due  to  the  manufacturing  complexities  it 
might  entrain. 


Figure  5  ■  Layout  of  standard  Icircular)  and  elliptical  (shaded!  upper  platform. 
Gimbals  are  mapped  along  the  boundary  of  the  ellipse  (rather  than  circle),  and  angle 
a  can  range  between  90°  and  1 70°.  Distance  2d  is  held  constant.  Similar 
variations  are  allowed  to  the  base-frame  layout  during  the  optimaation. 

Optimization  Method 

To  be  amenable  to  an  optimization  approach,  the 
problem  of  optimal  platform  design  must  first  be  cast 
in  the  standard  form  of  an  optimization  problem, 
namely: 

minimize  f(x)  (2) 

X 

Subject  to  gi(x)  =  Oi  =  1 ,  Uc 

gj(x)  <  Oj  =  Uc+l  ,  Uc+n; 


where  x  is  a  vector  of  desipry  variahle.<;  which,  in  the 
present  application,  includes  the  major  and  minor 
semi-axes  of  the  upper  and  lower  platform  (Ar,,  Ar^, 
Br,,  Bry),  the  gimbal  attachment  angles  (a  and  p)  and 
the  3  minimum  leg  lengths  (Qmino  Qmin2.  OminO-  The 
objective  function  f(x)  defines  the  scalar  quantity 
which  the  designer  is  attempting  to  optimize.  As  will 
be  detailed  in  the  next  section,  the  objective  function 
was  chosen  to  maximize  the  workspace  in  the  various 
degrees-of-freedom.  The  equality  constraints  gj(x)  =  0 
normally  represent  interrelationships  between  the 
design  variables  which  must  be  satisfied  at  the 
solution,  but  were  not  used  in  the  present  work  (i.e.  n^. 
=  0).  Finally,  the  inequality  constraints  gj(x)  <=  0  are 
used  to  place  bounds  on  the  design  variables  and 
functions  of  them.  In  the  present  work,  these  included 
bounds  on  the  minimum  dexterity  of  the  motion-base, 
as  well  as  on  the  minimum  leg  lengths.  In  a  fully 
general  nonlinear  programming  problem,  the  functions 
f(x),  gi(x)  and  gj(x)  are  completely  general  and  have  no 
particular  form  (e.g.  linear,  quadratic,  convex,  etc.). 
When  this  is  the  case,  as  in  the  present  work,  the 
optimization  problem  can  be  quite  difficult  to  solve 
consistently  and  reliably. 

There  exist  many  techniques  to  solve  general 
optimization  problems.*^’  "  All  of  these  techniques 
are  iterative  in  nature  -  that  is,  they  start  from  an  initial 
guess  for  the  solution,  which  is  supplied  by  the  user, 
and  take  steps  toward  to  a  local  optimum  which  may  or 
may  not  be  the  global  optimum  to  the  optimization 
problem.  Thus,  an  important  consideration  in  any 
minimization  problem  is  the  number  of  minima  which 
the  problem  can  be  expected  to  have.  In  general, 
although  there  can  only  be  one  true  global  minimum, 
there  may  also  be  a  number  of  local  minima.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  6  for  the  uni-dimensional  case  of 
an  objective  function  f(x)  which  varies  with  a  single 
design  variable  x.  A  result  of  this  situation  is  that  the 
solution  algorithm  may  converge  onto  one  of  the  local 
minima  without  detecting  the  global  minimum.  Our 
results  indicated  that  our  problem,  as  formulated,  does 
indeed  have  multiple  local  minima.  To  circumvent  this 
problem,  a  technique  was  implemented  in  which  70 
different  randomly-chosen  initial  starting  points  were 
used  for  each  optimization  problem  solved.  Each  of 
these  would  converge  onto  a  particular  minimum  and 
these  were  then  sorted.  Typically,  40  to  50  %  of  the. 
starting  points  would  converge  onto  the  same  best 
minimum  found,  and  this  gave  some  assurance  that  this 
should  be  the  global  minimum.  However,  it  cannot  be 
proven  that  this  minimum  was  truly  global  due  to  the 
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complexity  of  the  functions  involved.  The  search  for 
techniques  which  can  consistently  guarantee 
convergence  to  the  global  optimum  for  fully  general 
optimization  problems  is  still  an  active  area  of 
research. 


required  motion  volume.  Its  mathematical  form  is 
defined  as. 


Figure  6  ■  The  distinction  between  a  local  minimum  and  the  desired  global  minimum 

The  size  and  direction  of  the  steps  taken  toward  the 
optimum  are  determined  by  the  principle  of  operation 
of  the  particular  technique  used.  Each  solution  iterate 
is  checked  against  certain  optimality  conditions'^ 
which  must  be  satisfied  by  the  true  solution  to  the 
problem.  If  these  conditions  are  not  satisfied  within  a 
user-supplied  tolerance,  another  step  is  required.  The 
computational  cost  of  each  iteration,  as  well  as  the 
convergence  characteristics  of  the  technique  will 
determine  the  CPU  time  required  to  find  the  solution, 
as  well  as  the  variety  of  problems  for  which  the 
algorithm  will  successfully  converge.  A  comprehensive 
survey  of  evaluations  of  these  techniques  concludes 
that  overall,  the  sequential  quadratic  programming  and 
the  generalized  reduced  gradient  techniques  seem  to 
work  best  for  a  variety  of  constrained  nonlinear 
optimization  problems.  In  the  present  work,  the 
sequential  quadratic  programming  method*^  was 
chosen.  The  principle  of  operation  of  the  sequential 
programming  technique  is  as  follows:  At  each  iteration, 
based  on  the  current  solution  iterate,  the  algorithm 
formulates  and  solves  a  simplified  problem  whose 
solution  is  used  as  a  step  toward  an  improved  solution 
iterate.  This  simplified  problem  consists  of  a  quadratic 
objective  function  and  linear  constraints  (i.e.,  a 
Linearly-Constrained  Quadratic  Programming  sub¬ 
problem).  The  new  solution  is  then  checked  against  the 
optimality  conditions  for  the  true  problem  to  determine 
whether  another  step  must  be  taken. 

Specification  of  the  Objective  Function 


A  hyper-ellipsoid,  created  by  merging  the  two- 
dimensional  mappings  shown  in  Figure  4  into  a  six¬ 
dimensional  mathematical  function,  describes  the 


(3) 

where  Xo,...,  ^  denote  the  neutral  position  of  the  motion  base 
(when  all  actuators  are  at  their  mid-stroke).  This  also 
corresponds  to  the  midpoint  of  the  hyper-ellipsoid.  The 
weighting  factors  px.—.  denote  the  ellipsoid  semi-axis 
length  in  each  direction.  If  the  motion  requirements  are 
available  as  a  set  of  trajectory  maps  (see  Figure  4),  the  hyper¬ 
ellipsoid  can  be  fitted  to  the  data  which  contain  the  midpoints 
and  weighting  factors. 

The  objective  function  to  be  maximized  is  then 
specified  as: 

X^-bY^-hZ^-l-V^-l-e^-l-tp^  =R  (4) 


where  X,  Y,...  are  generalized  coordinates,  denoting 
a  scaled,  non-dimensional  distance  from  the  platform’s 
neutral  position,  for  example. 


X=^ 

Px 


(5) 


The  factor  R,  which  is  called  the  weighted  radius  of 
the  hyper-ellipsoid,  scales  the  ellipsoid  proportionally 
without  changing  its  shape.  The  objective  function 
given  by  eq.(4)  attempts  to  find  the  maximum  weighted 
radius  describing  the  largest  hyper-ellipsoid 

which  just  fits  into  the  workspace  of  the  motion 
platform.  If  R^a,  >  1 ,  this  implies  that  the  workspace  of 
the  motion  base  will  contain  the  design  trajectories. 

Because  the  motion-base  must  be  symmetric  about  the 
X-Z  plane,  it  follows  that, 

>0  =  n  =  =  0  (6) 

The  Xo-Z,,  location  of  the  platform  reference  indicates 
the  neutral  position  with  respect  to  the  base,  as  well  as 
the  initial  platform  pitch  angle  0o.  All  of  these  values 
are  determined  during  the  optimization  process. 
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Estimation  of  the  maximum  weighted  radius 

Since  there  is  no  analytical  method  available  to 
calculate  Rmax-  a  numerical  approximation  must  be 
used.  However  the  computational  effort  of  this 
approximation  should  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits 
since  each  optimization  loop  typically  requires  a  few 
hundred  iterations  to  locate  an  optimum. 

The  approach  used  here  is  to  restrict  the  analysis  of  the 
workspace  to  cross-sectional  planes  of  the  hyper¬ 
ellipsoid.  For  instance,  in  a  three-dimensional  case,  an 
ellipsoid  could  be  evaluated  by  restricting  the  analysis 
to  its  three  cross-sectional  planes,  namely  the  X-Y,  X- 
Z  and  Y-Z  plane.  In  the  six-dimensional  case,  there  are 
15  cross-sectional  planes  in  the  volume,  including 
combinations  of  both  translational  and  rotational 
directions;  X-Y,  X-Z,  X-\|/,  X-0,  X-tp,  Y-Z.  Y-vp,  Y-G. 
Y-tp,  Z-\|/,  Z-0,  Z-tp,  \p-0,  V|/-(p  and  finally  0-<p. 

This  strategy  reduces  the  estimation  of  the  maximum 
weighted  radius  R^ax  to  the  estimation  of  15  inscribed 
ellipses  (i.e.  determining  the  local  maximum  weighted 
radii  Rxy.  Rxz.  •••  -  Re?)  'o  the  cross-sectional  planes 
of  the  workspace.  The  ellipse  which  yields  the  smallest 
value  for  R^a^  is  considered  critical,  thus  implying: 

Rmax  =  niin  {  Rxy.  Rxz.  •••  .  Re?}  O) 

Figure  7  depicts  this  concept  for  three  cross-sections  of 
the  translational  workspace,  namely  X-Y,  X-Z  and  Y- 
Z.  Here,  the  weighting  factors  are  px=PY=l  and  Pz=0.5, 
and  the  critical  ellipse  is  located  in  the  X-Z  plane. 


z 


Figure  7:  Three  inscribed  ellipses  in  cross-sectional  planes  of  the  workspace. 


Determining  the  weighted  radii  of  the  inscribed 
ellipses 

In  order  to  define  the  inscribed  ellipse  for  each  cross- 
section,  the  boundary  of  the  workspace  in  that  cross- 
section  must  first  be  determined.  Although  an 
analytical  determination  of  motion  boundaries  is 
possible,  ■  it  is  restricted  to  translational  motions,  and 
is  computationally  intensive. 

The  numerical  approach  used  here  to  find  the  boundary 
is,  however,  straight-forward,  as  there  is  a  direct 
relation  between  the  platform  pose  and  the  leg  lengths. 
By  moving  the  platform  from  its  neutral  position  in  a 
certain  direction,  the  leg  lengths  are  changed.  At  some 
point,  one  of  these  leg  lengths  will  reach  its  specified 
length  limit,  thus  restraining  the  platform  motion. 

The  workspace  boundary  can  be  estimated  by 
repeatedly  searching  for  the  boundary,  each  time  in  a 
different  direction  (the  offset  direction),  while  always 
starting  from  the  same  initial  position.  Figure  8  shows 
how  a  boundary  estimate  for  the  X-Z  plane  is  found 
with  16  discrete  offset  directions. 


Figure  8:  Estimate  for  X-Z  motion  boundary  based  on  16  discrete  boundary 
searches. 

The  weighted  radius  of  the  maximum  inscribed  ellipse 
can  be  found  by  an  appropriate  choice  of  offset 
directions.  This  will  now  be  described  mathematically 
for  the  X-Z  plane,  using  N^p  discrete  boundary 
searches.  First,  equally  spaced  angles  Oj  are  defined: 

a,-=-^-2tr,  i  =  l . /V,,  (8) 


Next,  an  offset  vector  is  defined  for  each  direction: 
rAXl  [px  cosla,)! 

[azJ.  "[pz  -sinla,  )] 
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Then,  the  boundary  points  are  detected  by  an  iterative 
process,  using  the  Jacobian  matrix,  as  well  as  the 
actuator  lengths  and  their  limits.  The  process 
converges  quadratically,  normally  yielding  the 
boundary  points  in  2-3  iterations.  One  parameter  kj  per 
direction  defines  the  boundary  points: 


The  accuracy  of  the  workspace  determination  depends 
on  the  number  of  discrete  boundary  points  which  are 
analyzed  per  cross-section  (Nhp)  as  well  as  the  accuracy 
in  the  boundary  point  estimation  itself  (e).  In  this 
work,  we  used  Nbp=48  and  e=10'*. 

Finally,  the  weighted  radius  of  the  inscribed  ellipse  is 
defined  as  the  minimum  of  all  values  k,: 

Rxz  =  {  k|,  k2,  ...  ,  kpihp)  (1 1) 

Applying  eq.(7)  then  represents  an  approximation  to 
the  maximum  weighted  radius  of  the  inscribed  hyper¬ 
ellipsoid,  Rmax-  because  only  the  cross-sectional  planes 
of  the  workspace  are  considered. 

Dexterity 

In  the  six  degrees-of-freedom  synergistic  mechanism, 
six  actuated  links  determine  the  position  and  rotation 
of  the  platform.  By  contracting  and  extending  the  links 
the  final  platform  pose  (position  and  rotation)  is 
altered.  This  implies  that  there  should  be  a  one-to-one 
relation  between  the  actuator  link  positions  (the  length 
of  the  actuators)  and  the  platform  pose.  Problems  can 
arise  with  the  controllability  of  the  platform  when  the 
platform  pose  varies  substantially  for  very  small 
motions  of  the  actuators. 

This  situation  is  called  a  singularity  of  the  platform 
and  should  be  avoided  throughout  the  workspace,  as  it 
can  lead  to  malfunctions  and  failure  of  the  platform. 
Furthermore,  designs  which  yield  nearness  to 
singularities  should  be  avoided,  as  they  can  result  in 
excessively  high  actuator  loads. 

Singularities  can  be  detected  by  analyzing  the  Jacobian 
matrix,  which  relates  rates  of  change  in  platform  pose 
to  rates  of  change  in  actuator  lengths: 

q  =  Jx  (12) 


in  which  q  denotes  the  actuator  lengths  and  x  denotes 
the  platform  pose,  including  both  translations  and 
rotations.  The  6x6  matrix  J  is  defined  as: 

^1  ...  ^ 
dx  dtp 

J. 

iSL  ...  ££6 

dx  dtp 

Note  that  J  is  not  constant,  but  varies  throughout  the 
workspace.  The  dexterity  D  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
condition  number  of  J,  and  can  be  defined  as: 

D  =  -^  (14) 

^max 

in  which  Omin  and  a^ax  denote  the  minimum  and 
maximum  singular  value  of  J,  obtained  by  a  process 
called  Singular  Value  Decomposition. 

The  dexterity  indicates  the  controllability  of  the 
platform.  A  value  of  D=1  indicates  an  isotropic 
condition,  in  which  equal  joint  effort  is  needed  to 
obtain  motion  in  every  direction.  When  approaching  a 
singularity  of  the  platform,  Omin  will  tend  to  zero,  and 
thus  a  value  of  D=0  will  indicate  a  singular 
configuration. 

Optimizing  the  Motion-Base  Architecture 

The  optimization  process  attempts  to  define  a  motion 
system  architecture  which  achieves  the  desired 
workspace  criteria,  while  also  maintaining  a  dexterity 
no  less  than  0.2  -  a  value  obtained  through  design 
experience.  Due  to  the  computational  intensity,  only  an 
estimation  of  the  dexterity  is  calculated  during  the 
optimization  (at  the  64  minimum/maximum  actuator 
length  combinations  and  at  the  boundary  points  of  the 
workspace  evaluation).  The  workspace  and  dexterity 
are  thus  used  to  specify  the  optimal  motion  system 
architecture,  as  shown  in  Figure  9. 

Once  the  optimum  has  been  found,  a  more  thorough 
check  of  the  minimum  dexterity  is  performed,  by 
dividing  each  of  the  actuator  lengths  into  ten  sections, 
and  evaluating  the  dexterity  at  each  of  the  lO'’ 
combinations.  During  these  calculations,  the  minimum 
absolute  distance  between  all  the  legs  is  also 
computed.  If  this  minimum  ever  falls  below  a  specified 
level  (in  this  case  15  cm),  the  program  indicates  that 
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there  is  a  potential  leg-crossing  situation  and  the 
candidate  geometry  is  rejected. 


Figure  9  ■  Simulator  motion-base  architecture  optimization  procedure 

Test  Configurations 

Three  test  cases  are  now  shown  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  design  software.  In  the  first  test  case,  the  weighting 
factors  in  all  degrees-of-freedom  are  equal,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  angular  and  rectilinear 
motions  specified  such  that  one  radian  of  rotation  is 
weighted  equally  to  one  meter  of  displacement.  In  the 
second  test  case,  since  the  use  of  pitch  motions  in 
flight  simulators  re-creates  both  the  aircraft  pitch 
attitude  as  well  long-duration  specific  forces  through 
tilt-coordination,  the  pitch  motion  is  weighted  by  a 
factor  of  two,  while  all  others  are  unity.  Finally,  in  the 
third  test  case,  the  aircraft-  and  washout-specific 
weighting  factors  of  [Px.PY.Pz.Pv.Pe.P?]^  =  [0.821, 
0.204,  0.369,  0.103,  0.504,  0.355]\  obtained  from 
Figure  4,  are  used. 

Discussion  of  Results 

Table  1  gives  the  final  values  of  the  design  variables 
and  Rpia,  at  the  global  optimum  for  each  of  the  three 
test  cases.  The  salient  points  in  this  table  are 


•  the  upper  platform  is  circular  or  near-circular  in 
all  test  cases,  and  the  semi-axes  lie  against  their 
minimum  constraint  of  1.5  m. 

•  the  lower  platform  is  always  elliptical,  though  its 
major  semi-axis  lies  in  the  x-direction  in  the  first 
two  test  cases,  but  in  the  y-direction  in  the  third 
test  case. 

•  the  angle  P  lies  against  its  constraint  of  nil  rad  in 
the  second  test  case. 

•  Rmax  is  less  than  unity  in  the  first  two  test  cases, 
indicating  that  only  a  scaled-down  hyper-ellipsoid 
was  achievable. 


•  Rmax  is  greater  than  unity  in  the  third  test  case, 
indicating  that  the  Boeing  747-400  trajectories  are 
achievable  with  this  motion  base  geometry. 


Unity 

Weighting 

Enhanced 

Pitch 

Boeing 

747-400 

Arx  [m] 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

Ary  [m] 

1.500 

1.581 

1.500 

Brx  [m] 

2.544 

2.415 

1.837 

Bry  [m] 

1.808 

2.055 

2.130 

a  [rad] 

2.156 

1.963 

2.155 

P  [rad] 

1.770 

1.571 

1.853 

Q.ini  [m] 

2.203 

2.437 

2.213 

Qmin2  [tn] 

2.139 

1.987 

2.042 

Qmin3  [m] 

2.051 

1.970 

2.138 

_ 

0.414 

0.304 

1.014 

Table  1-  Values  of  the  design  variables  and  objective  function  for  the  optimum 
geometries. 


Figure  10  shows  the  resulting  mechanisms  graphically 
as  well  as  their  translational  and  rotational  workspaces. 
The  first  column,  showing  the  results  of  the  uniformly- 
weighted  ellipsoid,  has  the  most  uniform  workspace  of 
the  three  geometries.  However  the  layout  of  the 
mechanism  deviates  considerably  from  the  standard 
Stewart  Platform.  When  the  pitch  weighting  is 
doubled,  the  mechanism  in  the  second  column  is 
obtained.  The  rotational  workspace  shows  a  distinct 
elongation  along  the  pitch  axis,  achieved  with  a  rather 
unconventional  form  of  the  mechanism.  Finally,  using 
the  weighting  function  derived  from  the  predicted 
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trajectory  of  the  747-400  aircraft,  the  mechanism  in 
column  3  is  obtained.  Its  workspace  shows  that  the  x- 
direction  motions  are  the  most  emphasized,  relative  to 
all  others.  While  this  mechanism  does  not  deviate 
drastically  from  conventional  designs,  it  offers 
optimum  cueing  capabilities,  based  on  the  washout 


filter  used.  Moreover,  the  forward  gimbals  are  lower 
than  the  aft  pairs,  which  would  allow  easier  placement 
of  the  visual  display  system  with  respect  to  the  pilot, 
eye  position.  In  fact,  this  architecture  lends  itself  well 
to  a  full-flight  simulator. 


Figure  1 0:  Graphical  depiction  of  the  geometry  of  the  motion  base  in  the  neutral  position  and  a  three-dimensional  representation  of  translational  and  rotational  workspaces. 


Figure  11  shows  a  subset  of  the  15  planar  cross- 
sections  through  the  six-dimensional  workspace  of 
the  three  platforms,  as  well  as  the  corresponding 


maximum  inscribed  ellipses.  The  doubled  weighting 
on  pitch  is  clearly  evident  in  the  sections  of  column 
2,  while  the  non-uniform  weighting  of  the  third  test 
case  is  evident  in  column  3. 
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Figure  1 1:  Cross  sections  of  the  workspace  in  X-  Y  direction,  X  Z  direction,  X-  0  direction  and  (p  6  direction  and  inscribed  ellipses  for  these  cross  sections 


The  goal  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  research  was 
to  tailor  the  workspace  available  by  manipulating  the 
design  variables,  while  remaining  within  the  specified 
constraints.  The  freedom  to  allow  the  upper  and  lower 
attachment  points  to  fall  on  elliptical,  rather  than  on 
circular  lines,  was  found  to  yield  a  significant 
advantage.  This  does,  however,  require  unequal 
actuator  lengths.  The  costs  related  to  this  non¬ 


uniformity  can  be  reduced  by  developing  actuators 
with  similar  hydro-mechanical  component  geometries, 
while  allowing  only  the  piston-cylinder  lengths  to  vary. 

Furthermore,  this  approach  allows  the  realization  of 
mechanisms  as  functions  of  the  cueing  requirements, 
rather  than  trying  to  work  around  the  workspace 
constraints  of  standard  Stewart  Platforms  through 
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excessive  attenuation  of  the  aircraft  motions,  or  the  use 
of  non-linear  adaptive  filters. 

Conclusions 

The  design  of  a  flight  simulator  is  a  highly-integrated 
multi-disciplinary  activity  with  the  eventual  goal  of 
providing  realistic  cues  to  the  simulator  pilot.  This 
paper  re-considers  the  conventional  motion  system 
design  procedure,  by  addressing  the  cueing 
requirements  prior  to  specifying  the  motion  system, 
and  then  defining  an  appropriate  motion  system 
geometry.  The  flexibility  offered  by  this  technique 
allows  tailoring  the  motion  system  to  particular  needs. 
The  optimization  approach  adopted  here  emphasizes 
that  the  specification  of  a  motion  platform  geometry 
need  not  be  restricted  to  the  conventional  Stewart 
Platform. 

While  this  technique  thoroughly  examines  the 
kinematic  aspects  of  motion  bases,  further  analysis 
should  follow.  The  remaining  task  involves  designing 
the  crew  module,  visual  display  system,  and  the 
structure  to  integrate  all  on-board  systems  with  the 
moving  platform.  Then,  with  knowledge  of  the  mass 
and  stiffness  properties  of  the  entire  moving  load, 
detailed  dynamic  analyses  can  be  performed. 

It  should  be  highlighted,  however,  that  the  platforms  of 
multi-purpose  facilities,  such  as  the  SIMONA  Research 
Simulator,  often  require  a  wide  range  of  workspace 
capabilities,  as  well  as  high  bandwidth.  In  these 
instances,  a  generic  Stewart  Platform  may  be  the 
optimal  choice,  given  the  wider  range  of  applications 
required  than  with  a  training  simulator. 
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Abstract 

Research  was  conducted  by  the  authors  to  develop 
the  optimum  Cueing  algorithm  for  a  synergistic  six 
degrees  of  freedom  platform  motion  system.  Three 
types  of  Cueing  algorithms,  classical,  adaptive  and 
optimal,  were  investigated.  The  classical  algorithm 
performed  more  poorly  than  the  others.  Some 
improvements  were  made  to  the  adaptive  algorithms 
such  as  reducing  the  magnitude  of  false  cues.  The 
optimal  algorithm  was  found  to  have  the  potential  to 
be  improved  and  was  redesigned  subsequently.  A 
design  approach  featuring  Fortran/Matlab/Simulink 
interactive  design  was  used,  which  made  it  possible 
to  try  hundreds  of  sets  of  parameters.  Comparisons 
were  made  mainly  between  the  improved  adaptive 
algorithm  and  the  new  optimal  algorithm.  The 
evaluation  was  based  on  the  implementation  of  a 
model  of  the  human’s  vestibular  system  to  calculate 
the  perceptual  error  between  the  aircraft  and  the 
simulator.  Results  showed  that  the  optimal  algorithm 
has  some  advantages  over  the  adaptive  algorithm 
and  might  be  the  best  among  the  algorithms  involved 
in  this  study.  At  the  same  time  the  adaptive 
algorithm  was  shown  to  be  also  a  well  developed 
algorithm. 

I.  Introduction 

With  the  continuing  improvement  in  hardware  and 
software,  flight  simulation  is  playing  an  expanding 
role  in  the  training  of  aircraft  crews,  the  design  of 
new  aircraft,  and  entertainment.  This  study  was 
conducted  to  provide  a  drive  algorithm  for  a  modern 
synergistic  six  degrees  of  freedom  motion  system  for 
an  aircraft  simulator.  Three  types  of  algorithms, 
classical,  adaptive  and  optimal  algorithm  were 
considered  in  this  study.  These  motion  base  drive 
algorithms  were  first  investigated  and  then  improved 
and  to  some  extent  redesigned. 


The  goal  of  the  motion  system  is,  along  with  the  \  isual 
system,  to  provide  motion  sensations  to  the  pilot  so  that 
in  a  simulator  the  pilot  performs  the  controls  and 
maneuvers  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  how 
they  would  be  performed  in  a  real  aircraft.  When  motion 
was  provided,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  occurrence  of 
high-frequency/low  amplitude  control  movements’ \ 
These  changes  served  to  make  the  control  activity  in  the 
moving  simulator  appear  more  like  that  observed  during 
flight  than  that  recorded  in  static  simulator.  The  presence 
of  motion  was  found  to  reduce  phase  lag,  increase  the 
mid-frequency  gain  and  cross-over  frequenc>',  and  reduce 
the  size  of  the  remnant.  When  the  simulated  vehicle 
became  more  unstable,  maneuver  motion  became 
important  to  control,  its  presence  allowed  the  operator  to 
exercise  control  even  in  regions  where  control  by  visual 
cues  alone  would  be  impossible. 

Since  a  ground-based  flight  simulator  system  cannot 
duplicate  the  motions  of  an  actual  aircraft,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  develop  a  motion  drive  algorithm  which 
utilizes  the  simulator’s  limited  capabilities  to  provide  the 
most  necessary  and  beneficial  motion  cues.  The  motion 
base  driving  algorithm  is  also  called  a  Cueing  algorithm. 
It  is  also  critical  for  the  Cueing  algorithm  to  avoid  any 
improper  motion  cues  since  it  is  commonly  known  that 
improper  motion  cues  in  some  flight  conditions  have 
negative  effects  on  the  simulation.  It’s  reported  that  some 
motion  systems  of  aircraft  simulators  have  been  turned 
off  to  avoid  improper  motion  cues.  Since  modern 
motion  system  hardware  seems  to  be  capable  of  the  task, 
the  problem  of  inappropriate  motion  cues  is  considered  to 
be  largely  a  problem  with  the  Cueing  algorithm.  The 
implemented  Cueing  algorithm  will  be  used  to  drive  the 
McFadden  676B-B046  simulator  at  the  NASA  Langley 
Research  Center. 

The  typical,  affordable  platform  device  will  have 
relatively  limited  displacement  capability,  and  will 
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therefore  be  limited  regarding  the  duration  of  its 
displayed  cues.  Washout  is  a  commonly  used  aircraft 
simulation  technique  which  separates  the  aircraft 
motion  cues  into  high  and  low  frequency 
components  and  simulate  them  by  different  means  so 
that  cues  can  be  displayed  within  the  physical 
confines  of  a  given  platform  system.  Washout  may 
also  scale  down  the  motion  which  is  displayed. 
Washout  entails  ‘sneaking’  the  cab  back  towards  a 
neutral  or  steady-state  position  following  the  display 
of  the  “onset”  portion  of  a  motion  cue;  i.e.,  the 
displacement  and  velocity  resulting  from  the  display 
of  a  cue  are  ‘washed  out’  (hopefully  at  levels  below 
that  of  pilot  awareness).  Washout  provides  some 
form  of  high  pass  filtering  to  limit  the  simulator  cab 
e.xcursions.  The  form  of  which  may  be  linear  or 
non-linear.  Non-linear  designs  have  included 
adaptive  filters  and  other  optimal  control  techniques 
applied  against  various  criteria. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  sustained  specific  force  cue 
can  be  presented  using  the  conventional  motion 
platform  is  to  tilt  the  platform,  and  allow  the  gravity 
vector  to  provide  the  sustained  cue.  This  technique  is 
known  as  gravity  alignment.  Gravity-alignment 
techniques  exploit  the  inability  of  the  otoliths  to 
distinguish  between  pitch  (or  roll)  and  longitudinal 
(or  lateral)  specific  force.  The  trick  is  to  present 
these  sustained  cues  while  maintaining  any  false 
platform  angular  rate  levels  (i.e.,  angular  rates  not 
associated  with  angular  onset  cues)  below  the 
threshold  of  the  semicircular  canals.  The  surge  and 
pitch  degree-of-freedom  are  usually  grouped  as  the 
surge/pitch  channel  and  the  sway  and  roll  degree-of- 
freedom  are  grouped  as  the  sway/roll  channel  so  that 
gravity  alignment  can  be  employed  to  provide 
sustained  specific  force  cue  while  motion  cue 
relationships  among  the  various  degrees-of-freedom 
can  be  preserved.  Conventional  motion  platform  can 
not  provide  sustained  heave-axis  motion  cues. 

II.  Description  of  the  Cueine  algorithms 

Four  washout  algorithms  are  included  in  this  study. 
The  first  is  the  so  called  classical  Algorithm  which  is 
a  derivative  of  the  design  of  Schmidt  and  Conrad  in 
the  early  1970s'^  .  The  second  algorithm  evaluated 
in  this  study  is  the  "Coordinated  adaptive  Washout 
Algorithm"  developed  by  Parrish,  Dieudonne  and 
Martin  at  the  NASA  Langley  Research  Center  in  the 
early  to  mid  1970s^  The  next  cueing  algorithm 
reviewed  in  the  study  is  a  variation  of  the 
Coordinated  adaptive  Washout  Algorithm.  This  was 
developed  by  Prof  L.  Reid  and  M.  Nahon  at  the 


University  of  Toronto  in  the  1980s^.  The  optimal 
algorithm,  the  fourth  algorithm  employed  in  this  study  is 
that  developed  at  MIT  by  Sivan  et  al^  and  implemented 
in  the  1980s  as  described  in  ref  2  &  3.  All  the  Cueing 
algorithms  has  a  similar  architecture  which  is  composed 
of  separate  filters  for  the  translational  degrees  of  freedom 
and  the  rotational  degrees  of  freedom  with  a  crossover 
path  to  provide  the  steady  state  or  gravity  alignment  cues. 
Figure  1  shows  this  architecture. 

In  fig.l,  and  ^  are  the  translational 

acceleration  and  the  angular  rate  which  if  applied  to  the 
simulator,  the  motion  sensation  in  the  aircraft  will  be 
replicated  in  the  simulator.  AH  the  four  algorithms  have 
fixed  filters  in  on-line  simulation.  The  classical 
algorithm  has  fixed  gains  and  manually  constructed 
filters.  The  gains  and  filters  are  by  no  means  optimized. 
The  adaptive  algorithms  have  adaptive  gains  and 
manually  constructed  filters.  The  algorithm  attemps  to 
optimize  the  gains  continuously  by  minimizing  the 
instantanious  value  of  a  cost  function  which  restrains 
both  output  error  and  the  magnitude  of  simulator  states. 
The  optimal  algorithm  has  fixed  gains  (linear  or 
nonlinear)  and  optimal  filters  which  are  optimized  by  an 
off-line  optimal  algorithm.  The  criterion  for  the 
optimization  is  to  minimize  the  value  of  a  cost  function 
which  restrains  both  sensation  error  and  the  magnitude 
of  simulator  states.  A  model  of  the  human's  vestibular 
system  was  involved  in  the  off-line  optimal  algorithm 
design. 

Theoretically  the  adaptive  algorithms  and  the  optimal 
algorithm  have  some  advantages  over  the  classical 
algorithm.  The  adaptive  algorithms  continuously  adjust 
the  adaptive  gains  according  to  the  current  states  of  the 
simulator  and  the  aircraft  input.  In  this  way  it  should 
be  possible  to  make  full  use  of  the  simulator's  motion 
system  at  all  time.  The  optimal  algorithm  theoretically 
optimizes  the  control  filters  which  should  have  better 
performance  than  the  intuitively  constructed  filters. 

III.  Results 

A.  Initial  results 

A  variety  of  inputs  were  employed  to  drive  the  four 
washout  algorithms.  The  outputs  showed  that  all  the 
algorithms  achieved  the  basic  functionality  of  a  Cueing 
algorithm.  Ail  the  algorithms  attributed  high-pass 
properties  to  the  translational  channel  and  entailed 
‘sneaking’  the  simulator  cab  back  towards  a  neutral  or 
steady-state  position  following  the  display  of  the  ‘onset’ 
portion  of  a  motion  cue.  All  the  algorithms  implemented 
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Figure  1:  Illustration  of  the  General  Architecture  of  a  Cueing  Algorithm 


cross-over  channels  which  attempt  to  achieve  gravity 
alignment  to  provide  a  sustained  translational  motion 
cue.  The  classical  algorithm  performed  more  poorly 
than  the  other  three  algorithms.  The  adaptive 
algorithms  had  some  obvious  problems  most  of  which 
were  fixed  in  this  study.  The  UTIAS  adaptive 
algorithm  strove  for  more  flexibility,  but  results 
showed  that  it  did  not  behave  better  than  the  NASA 
one  while  it  had  some  more  undesirable  properties. 
Major  attention  was  paid  to  the  NASA  adaptive 
algorithm  rather  than  to  the  UTIAS  adaptive  algorithm 


in  the  next  phase  of  study.  The  optimal  algorithm  had 
some  very  attractive  properties  but  resulted  in  e.\cessi\  e 
actuator  extensions,  which  were  attributed  to  the 
different  selection  of  center  of  rotation. 

B.  Improvement  of  adaptive  algorithms 

Some  significant  spikes  occurred  when  the  adaptive 
algorithms  were  run  (fig.2).  Whenever  there  was  a 
sharp  change  on  the  translational  acceleration  input,  a 
spike  would  occur  on  the  specific  force  output.  After 
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Figure  2:  Specific  forces  at  aircraft  pilot’s  head  and  simulator  pilot’s  head  generated  by  the  NASA  adaptive 
algorithm  with  no  limit  on  angular  acceleration.  Input:  longitudinal  acceleration,  pulse  input  1  m/sec‘  x  5  sec. 
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Figure  3;  Specific  forces  at  aircraft  pilot’s  head  and  simulator  pilot’s  head  generated  by  the  NASA  adaptive 
algorithm  with  a  limit  on  angular  acceleration.  Input:  longitudinal  acceleration,  pulse  input  1  m/sec2  x  5  sec. 
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careful  examination,  the  cause  of  the  spikes  was 
identified  to  be  the  rotational  acceleration  of  the 
simulator.  An  intuitive  approach,  to  add  a  limit  on  the 
tilting  angular  acceleration,  was  employed  to  decrease 
the  magnitude  of  the  spikes.  Spikes  were  attenuated 
significantly  at  the  price  of  suffering  a  little  more  delay 
of  simulator  tilt  response  (fig.3). 

In  some  rotational  input  cases,  the  adaptive 
algorithms  generated  some  extra  oscillations.  The 
adaptive  algorithms  tried  to  eliminate  the  difference 
between  the  gravity  vector  in  the  aircraft  and  the 
gravity  vector  in  the  simulator.  It  was  found  in  this 
study  that  the  difference  could  not  be  eliminated  since 
usually  the  simulator  rotates  an  angle  smaller  than  the 
aircraft  does  and  the  simulator  translational 
acceleration  could  not  be  sustained  for  a  long  time. 
The  simulator  was  trying  to  do  something  beyond  its 
capability  and  oscillated  around  its  neutral  position. 
Detailed  analysis  can  be  found  in  ref  1.  Some  revision 
was  made  to  the  adaptive  algorithms.  The  revised 
algorithm  generates  the  same  results  as  those  generated 
by  the  old  adaptive  algorithms  under  translational 
inputs.  The  difference  is  that  the  revised  version  has  a 
null  translational  channel  under  rotational  input.  The 
revised  algorithm  does  not  have  the  undesirable 


oscillations  under  translational,  rotational,  or  a  mixture 
of  translational  and  rotational  inputs  . 

C.  Redesign  of  the  optimal  algorithm 

The  optimal  algorithm  was  re-designed  and  the  center 
of  simulator  rotation  was  re-defined.  More  terms  were 
added  to  the  optimal  algorithm  cost  function  to  yield 
more  flexibility  on  tuning  the  algorithm.  A  nonlinear 
gain  which  adjusts  itself  according  to  the  current 
aircraft  input  was  developed  to  give  the  optimal 
algorithm  some  nonlinear  properties.  The  optimal 
algorithm  selected  the  pilot’s  head  as  the  center  of 
simulator  rotation  to  avoid  any  cross-coupling  from 
simulator  rotation  to  pilot’s  head  translational  motion. 
It  was  found  in  this  study  that  this  selection  of  center  of 
rotation  caused  the  excessive  actuator  extensions. 
Detailed  analysis  can  be  found  in  ref  1.  The  adaptive 
algorithms  and  the  classical  algorithm  selected  the 
centroid  of  the  simulator  as  the  center  of  rotation. 
Cross  couplings  were  ignored  in  the  algorithm 
development.  Test  results  showed  that  some 
undesirable  spikes  were  generated  due  to  the  cross¬ 
couplings.  Some  effort  was  spent  on  reducing  the 
magnitudes  of  the  spikes  as  discussed  before.  The 
spikes  were  reduced  but  not  eliminated  finally.  The 
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spikes  represent  some  false  motion  cues.  A  new 
optimal  algorithm  which  chose  the  centroid  of  the 
simulator  as  the  center  of  rotation  and  explicitly 
expressed  the  cross-couplings  was  then  developed  in  an 
attempt  to  achieve  a  better  washout  algorithm. 

More  terms  were  added  to  the  optimal  algorithm  cost 
function  to  yield  more  flexibility  on  tuning  the 
algorithm.  All  the  system  matrices  were  constructed  in 
Matlab  functions.  The  algebraic  Riccati  equation  was 
also  defined  in  Matlab  functions.  The  definition  was 
transported  to  a  Fortran  environment  in  which  the 
algebraic  Riccati  equation  would  be  solved  by  some 
Fortran  routines.  The  solution  of  the  algebraic  Racati 
equation  was  transported  back  to  the  Matlab 
enviromnent  and  some  Matlab  functions  would 
construct  the  desired  optimal  filters.  The  symbolic 
calculation  involved  in  the  old  optimal  filter  design 
procedure  was  bypassed  (details  in  ref  1).  A  Matlab 
function  would  cancel  common  poles  and  zeros  and 
yield  optimal  filters  in  reduced  order.  A  simulation 
set-up  which  read  in  those  transfer  functions 
automatically  was  constructed  in  Simulink  .  The 
effects  of  the  optimal  filters  could  be  visualised  by 
simulation  in  Simulink.  If  the  filters  are  not 
satisfactory,  the  procedure  of  design  would  be  repeated 
by  selecting  some  new  cost  function  parameters,  until  a 
satisfactory  result  could  be  finally  approached.  After 
selection  of  a  set  of  parameters,  one  cycle  of  the  whole 
design  procedure  cost  only  30  seconds  while  old  design 
approaches  would  require  more  than  15  minutes.  The 
new  design  approach  made  it  possible  to  try  hundreds 
of  sets  of  parameters.  As  a  result,  the  optimal 
algorithm  was  well  tuned. 

D.  Final  results 

When  the  pitch/surge  or  roll/sway  channel  was  tested, 
the  specific  force  output  of  the  NASA  adaptive 
algorithm  often  went  in  the  wrong  direction  at  the 
beginning  of  a  translational  acceleration  input. 
Although  some  improvement  was  made  to  reduce  the 
magnitude  of  the  spikes,  it  was  found  that  the 
magnitude  and  duration  of  the  specific  force  in  the 
wrong  direction  were  still  too  large  to  be  ignored  when 
the  input  contained  some  frequency  components  near 
or  higher  than  0.5  Hz  .  It  is  found  that  the  optimal 
algorithm  successfully  handled  this  problem.  Results 
showed  that  the  specific  force  in  the  wrong  direction 
was  completely  eliminated.  The  optimal  algorithm  also 
generated  specific  force  outputs  with  significantly  less 
shape  distortions  than  the  NASA  adaptive  algorithm 
did  in  the  pitch/surge  or  roll/sway  test  cases.  In  the 


heave  test  case,  the  NASA  adaptive  algorithm  didn’t 
generate  an  obvious  specific  force  drop  when  there  was 
a  large  drop  of  the  input  while  the  optimal  algorithm 
did,  which  was  obviously  desired.  When  the  pitch  or 
the  roll  channel  was  tested,  the  NASA  adaptive 
algorithm  generated  simulator  angular  velocity  output 
with  very  nice  shape  while  the  output  of  the  optimal 
algorithm  had  some  visible  distortion.  The  optimal 
filter  for  the  pitch  channel  was  designed  using  the 
pitch  resulting  from  the  gravity  alignment  due  to  a 
surge  input.  It  is  expected  if  the  pitch  only  input  was 
used  as  well,  then  a  better  filter  design  would  result. 
This  is  also  true  for  the  filter  for  the  roll  channel. 
When  the  yaw  channel  was  tested,  the  output  of  the 
NASA  adaptive  algorithm  and  the  optimal  algorithm 
were  different.  If  the  non-linear  gains  for  the  two 
algorithms  are  adjusted  so  that  the  two  algorithms 
drive  the  simulator  to  the  same  amount  of  actuator 
extensions,  the  simulator  angular  velocity  output  of  the 
NASA  adaptive  algorithm  will  have  higher  magnitude 
but  be  sustained  for  shorter  time  than  the  output  of  the 
optimal  algorithm.  It’s  not  clear,  at  this  point,  which 
output  will  result  in  better  simulation  effects. 

It  was  found  that  in  most  input  cases,  to  generate  the 
specific  force  at  the  simulator  pilot’s  head  or  the 
simulator  angular  velocity  with  the  same  magnitude, 
the  NASA  adaptive  algorithm  and  the  optimal 
algorithm  would  result  in  about  the  same  amount  of 
actuator  extensions. 

Some  of  the  outputs  are  shown  in  fig.  4. 

IV.  Conclusion  and  Recommendations 

The  classical  algorithm  performed  more  poorly  and 
had  no  theoretical  advantages  over  the  other 
algorithms.  The  adaptive  algorithm  and  the  optimal 
algorithm  performed  well  generally.  The  optimal 
algorithm  performed  better  than  the  adaptive 
algorithm.  The  advantages  of  the  optimal  algorithm 
over  the  adaptive  algorithm  are  that  the  optimal 
algorithm  eliminated  the  false  motion  cues,  generated 
outputs  with  better  shapes  in  many  simulation  cases, 
and  did  not  lose  some  desirable  motion  cues  while  the 
adaptive  algorithm  did  in  some  input  cases.  The  filters 
of  the  optimal  algorithm  are  optimized  theoretically 
while  those  of  the  adaptive  algorithm  are  not.  The 
adaptive  gain  is  still  an  advantage  of  the  the  adaptive 
algorithm  did  in  some  input  cases.  The  filters  of  the 
optimal  algorithm  are  optimized  theoretically  while 
those  of  the  adaptive  algorithm  are  not.  The  adaptive 
gain  is  still  an  advantage  of  the  adaptive  algorithm 
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Figure  4:  Comparison  of  the  Specific  Force  Generated  by  Different  Algorithms.  Input;  Ramp  to  Step  Input. 


over  the  optimal  algorithm  although  the  nonlinear 
gain  implemented  for  the  optimal  algorithm  helped 
cut  the  drawback  of  its  linear  property.  Currently  the 
optimal  algorithm  appears  to  be  the  best  of  the 
algorithms  involved  in  this  study.  There  might  be 
some  ways  to  design  a  better  algorithm.  One  way 
recommended  by  the  authors  is  to  replace  the  filters 
of  the  adaptive  algorithm  with  the  optimized  filters 
generated  by  the  off-line  optimal  algorithm.  Then  re¬ 
construct  the  control  laws  for  the  adaptive  algorithm. 
The  other  way  is  to  design  some  on-line  optimal 
algorithm  which  will  optimize  the  control  filters 
continuously  according  to  the  aircraft  input  and  the 
simulator  states. 
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1.0  ABSTRACT 

Modeling  and  Simulation  (M&S)  is  used  extensively 
in  the  acquisition  process  of  the  RAH-66  Comanche 
aircraft  program.  Specific  applications  include  the 
augmentation  of:  system  testing,  engineering 
development,  war-fighting  development,  and  training. 
It  is  critical  that  a  simulator  system  accurately 
represent  the  designed  Comanche  capabilities  when 
participating  in  advanced  war-fighting  experiments 
(AWE)  and  advanced  technology  demonstrations 
(AID). 

The  Comanche  Player  Station  (CPS)  was  built  by 
Sikorsky  Aircraft  under  the  RAH-66  Comanche 
contract.  This  device  is  a  fully  functional  simulator 
that  was  developed  for  the  United  States  Army.  CPS 
is  a  key  component  of  the  Aviation  War-fighting  Cell 
(AWC)  which  is  part  of  the  Army’s  Battle  Lab 
network.  It  recently  participated  in  an  AWE  known  as 
the  Anti-Armor  Advanced  Technology  Demonstration 
(A'ATD),  Experiment  #5.  This  experiment  achieved 
the  successful  integration  of  Comanche  and  Longbow 
Apache  man-in-the-loop  simulations  performing 
cooperative  missions  on  a  digital  battlefield 
environment. 

Extensive  use  of  the  CPS  will  be  made  by  the  Army  in 
future  years.  Early  Operational  Capability  (EOC) 
pilots  plan  to  use  the  device  to  develop  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures  (TTP)  and  also  perform 
Comanche  system  familiarization.  Numerous 
experiments  are  planned  involving  Comanche  on  the 
digital  battlefield.  CPS  is  a  compact  high  fidelity 
simulation  that  the  Army  is  presently  using.  It’s 
purpose  is  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  production 
weapon  system  that  will  not  be  available  until  2006. 

CPS  hardware  and  modular  software  architecture 
represent  the  latest  in  simulation  technology.  The 
device  is  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS) 


compliant  and  is  presently  operating  in  the  AWC  at  the 
Aviation  Test  Bed  (AvTB)  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama. 


2.0  INTRODUCTION 

The  RAH-66  Comanche  is  the  new  reconnaissance  and 
light  attack  helicopter  that  is  being  developed  for  the 
United  States  Army.  This  aircraft  will  represent  the 
latest  in  rotorcraft  technology.  Comanche  is  being 
designed  with  major  improvements  in  several  key 
areas,  these  include:  a  light  weight  composite  airframe 
structure,  embedded  Fantail™  anti-torque  system, 
bearing-less  main  rotor  system,  reduced  infra-red  (IR) 
signature,  and  fly-by-wire  electronic  flight  control 
system.  The  target  acquisition  system  will  be  the  most 
advanced  system  available  on  any  Army  helicopter. 
Comanche  crew  systems  include  a  b'gh  performance 
helmet  integrated  display  and  sighting  subsystem 
(HIDSS)  that  will  provide  flight  critical  symbology  to 
the  pilot,  as  well  as  FLIR  imagery  at  night.  The  all¬ 
glass  cockpit  consists  of  multi-functional  displays  that 
provide  several  layers  of  information  to  the  pilot.  The 
Comanche  cockpit’s  integrated  functionality  is 
significantly  different  than  that  of  existing  aircraft  with 
conventional  instruments. 

Simulation  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  acquisition 
and  development  strategy  of  the  Comanche  aircraft. 
The  program  has  used  simulation  from  the  initial 
stages  of  concept  formulation  to  the  current  early 
operational  capability  (EOC)  design. 

In  1983,  simulation  was  used  in  a  series  of  feasibility 
studies,  alternative  concept  evaluations,  and  trade-off 
analyses  to  determine  the  need  for  a  new  aircraft 
system.  Product  specification  and  operational  system 
requirements  were  also  defined  during  this  period.  In 
1991,  following  contract  award  to  Boeing-Sikorsky, 
simulation  was  used  extensively  during  the  Comanche 
demonstration/validation  (DEMA^AL)  phase.  During 
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this  period,  a  significant  effort  was  made  to  design  and 
evaluate  several  areas  of  the  aircraft.  These  included: 
the  crewstation  interface,  flight  controls  and  air- 
vehicle  handling  qualities,  mission  equipment  design; 
and  several  other  risk  reduction  efforts. 

From  the  Comanche's  initial  conception,  the  Army  has 
focused  on  the  mission  effectiveness  of  the  aircraft  as 
a  future  weapons  platform,  and  simulation  has  played 
a  major  role  in  the  concept  to  production  process  thus 
far.  Simulation  is  a  critical  element  in  the  process 
leading  to  the  overall  design,  development,  and 
operational  effectiveness  of  this  advanced  weapon 
system. 

In  1993,  the  focus  began  to  shift  towards  evaluating 
the  mission  effectiveness  of  the  Comanche.  The  basic 
issue  was  how  the  Comanche  would  best  be  utilized  in 
the  battlefield  environment.-  The  need  to  develop  a  set 
of  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  became  apparent. 
Without  an  actual  aircraft  to  use,  the  Army  turned  to 
simulation  to  help  get  some  of  the  answers.  The 
Comanche  Engineering  Development  Simulator  (EDS) 
at  Sikorsky  Aircraft  in  Stratford,  Connecticut  has  been 
used  as  a  full  mission  simulator  since  1986.  The  task 
to  be  accomplished  in  1993  was  to  get  the  Comanche 
weapon  system  simulation  into  an  operational 
environment.  That  environment,  known  as  the 
“Digital  Battlefield”,  consists  of  several  simulated  and 
live  entities  that  are  linked  together  by  a  wide  area 
network  (WAN).  The  WAN  used  for  these  exercises 
is  known  as  the  distributed  simulation  internet  (DSI). 
The  DSI  is  a  high  speed  network  that  provides  a  link  to 
simulation  facilities  through  a  strategically  distributed 
hub  network.  Players  in  the  digital  battlefield  consist 
of  manned  simulators,  such  as  the  Comanche  EDS, 
computer  generated  forces  (CGF),  and  live  weapons 
platforms  in  the  field.  The  DSI  network  provides 
connectivity  to  each  device.  The  communications 
protocol  that  allows  for  inter-connectivity  is  the 
distributed  interactive  simulation  (DIS)  protocol. 

In  May  1993,  the  Comanche  EDS  introduced  to  the 
digital  battlefield  at  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  (AUSA)  symposium  in  Orlando,  Florida. 
Located  in  Connecticut,  the  Comanche  EDS  was 
digitally  linked  with  several  other  simulators  across 
the  country.  These  included:  a  Comanche-like 
simulator  at  the  Crew  Station  Research  and 
Development  Facility  (CSRDF)  at  NASA  Ames 
Research  Facility  in  Moffett  Field,  California,  Manned 


tank  simulators  at  the  Tank  and  Automotive  Research 
and  Development  Engineering  Command  (TARDI  (  ) 
in  Warren,  Michigan,  and  manned  AH-64  Apache 
simulators  at  the  Aviation  Test  Bed  located  at  I-ort 
Rucker,  Alabama.  All  of  these  “entities"  were 
digitally  networked  and  displayed  on  the  AUSA  show 
floor  in  Orlando,  Florida.  The  computer  generated 
forces,  both  friendly  (blue)  and  threat  (red)  were 
generated  by  a  tactical  scenario  simulation  provided  b\ 
CAE-Electronics  and  known  as  ITEMS'^^'V  This 
exercise  was  extremely  successful,  and  provided  the 
Comanche  Program  and  Boeing-Sikorsky  valuable 
insight  to  the  power  of  distributed  interactive 
simulation.  From  that  initial  AUSA  demonstration, 
Boeing-Sikorsky  and  the  Comanche  Program  have 
brought  this  type  of  simulation  to  AUSA  Symposiums 
in  Washington,  DC  in  October  1993  and  1994. 


3.0  AVIATION  WARFIGHTING  CELL  (AWC) 

There  are  three  primary  battle-lab  facilities  in  the  Arms 
that  are  the  focus  of  all  DIS  activity.  They  are  located 
at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  and 
Fort  Rucker,  Alabama.  The  battle  lab  at  Fort  Rucker  is 
known  as  the  Aviation  Test  Bed  (AvTB).  Within  this 
aviation  battle  lab,  the  Army  has  developed  the 
Aviation  War-fighting  Cell  (AWC).  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  AWC  was  to  bring  advanced  aviation 
components  to  the  “digital  battlefield".  AWC  was 
developed  to  support  upcoming  advanced  war-fighting 
experiments  that  require  an  aviation  component. 

The  first  experiment  that  occurred  was  part  of  the 
A^ATD.  The  purpose  of  the  A“ATD  experiment  was  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  a  verified,  validated, 
simulation  within  a  DIS  environment.  AWC  provided 
the  Army  with  a  capability  to  support  this  activity.  The 
cell  consists  of  three  primary  components:  the 
Longbow  Player  Station  (LPS),  the  CPS,  and  the  Cell 
Manager  (CM).  LPS  is  a  single  crew  station  AH-64D 
Longbow  Apache  simulator  developed  by  McDonnell 
Douglas,  Mesa,  Arizona.  CM  control  is  provided 
through  the  Integrated  Threat  Environment 
Management  System  (ITEMS^*^)  simulation  developed 
by  CAE-Electronics,  Montreal,  Canada. 

All  three  components  of  the  AWC  are  DIS  compliant 
and  are  networked  together  on  a  local  DSI  network. 
The  AWC  provides  long  haul  participation  on  the 
world-wide  DSI  network.  The  AWC  facility  diagram  is 
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illustrated  in  figure  1 .0 

This  paper  describes  the  CPS  component  of  the  AWC. 
CPS  is  a  dual  crew  simulator  developed  by  Sikorsky 
Aircraft,  Stratford,  Connecticut,  under  the  Boeing- 
Sikorsky  Comanche  contract. 


4.0  COIVIANCHE  PLAYER  STATION 

In  February  of  1994,  the  Army  tasked  Boeing-Sikorsky 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  providing  a  Comanche 
component  to  the  AWC.  A  team  of  engineers,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Comanche  Program  Office 
evaluated  existing  government  furnished  equipment 
(GFE)  for  use  in  the  CPS  project.  The  basic  objective 
was  to  provide  a  functional  hardware,  and  software 
representation  of  what  existed  on  the  EDS  at  Sikorsky 
facilities  in  Stratford.  The  primary  hardware  task  was 
to  build  a  replica  of  the  EDS.  The  software  task 
involved  the  porting  of  the  software  load,  including  the 
air  vehicle  and  mission  equipment  package,  to  a  new 
host  computer  environment.  The  EDS  software  is 
primarily  FORTRAN  and  C  based  code  running  on  a 
cluster  of  Encore  87  and  RSX  series  host  computers. 
The  new  host  computer  system  for  CPS  was  the  Flarris 
NighthawkTM  UNIX  based  platform. 

Development  of  CPS  was  accomplished  in  five  major 
phases.  These  included: 

Phase  I  established  the  requirements  for  the  AvTB 
facility  to  support  the  CPS.  This  was  accomplished 
through  a  site  analysis  of  the  AvTB  that  defined 
additional  facility  support  items  that  would  be  required. 
During  Phase  I,  an  assessment  was  made  to  determine 
the  level  of  usability  of  the  equipment  being  provided 
as  GFE.  This  hardware  was  previously  purchased  under 
the  Rotary  Wing  Aircraft  (RWA)  Program,  and  was 
available  for  use  in  developing  the  CPS.  The  devices 
under  evaluation  were  a  set  of  Harris  Nighthawk^'^ 
4000  series  host  computers,  and  a  set  of  ESIG  2000 
image  generators.  A  study  was  performed  to  evaluate 
the  capabilities  of  the  existing  equipment  against  the 
requirements  for  the  CPS.  Findings  and 

recommendations  of  the  feasibility  study  and  the  front 
end  analysis  were  presented  at  a  preliminary  design 
review  (PDR). 

Phase  II  included  the  design  of  the  system  architecture 
for  the  hardware,  software,  visual  system,  and  a  new 


real-time  operating  system.  During  this  phase,  the 
detailed  interface  control  documentation  was  created  - 
that  defined  the  major  simulation  components  of  the 
CPS.  In  addition,  this  phase  also  covered  the  major 
task  of  code  transfer  from  the  Comanche  EDS  Encore 
computers  to  the  GFE  Harris  Nighthawk^*^  computer. 
The  creation  of  the  visual  image  software  and  the 
integration  of  the  Evans  and  Sutherland  image 
generator  hardware  was  also  completed.  The 
development  of  a  real-time  executive  and  world 
interface  software  was  created.  Detail  design  of  the 
hardware  and  software  architecture  were  then  presented 
at  a  critical  design  review  at  the  completion  of  Phase  II. 

Phase  III  involved  verification  and  validation  of  the 
simulation,  initial  acceptance  test  procedures  (ATP), 
and  local  DIS  network  testing.  The  V&V  test  plan  was 
developed  and  reviewed  with  the  government  during 
prior  to  the  start  of  testing. 

Phase  IV  involved  the  physical  transfer  of  the  fully 
integrated  and  tested  CPS  system  from  Stratford, 
Connecticut  to  the  AvTB  at  Fort  Rucker  Site 
integration  and  a  final  ATP  were  performed.  Once  the 
CPS  was  integrated  as  a  standalone  device,  a  link  was 
made  with  the  EPS  and  the  CM  in  a  combined  network 
test. 

Phase  V  involved  training  personnel  at  the  AvTB  in 
CPS  operations. 

4.1  CPS  Hardware 

The  major  CPS  hardware  components  consist  of 
simulation  computers,  dual  crewstation  cockpit,  visual 
display  system,  an  operator  station,  and  support 
equipment.  The  CPS  system  architecture  is  illustrated 
in  figure  2.0 

4.1.1  Simulation  Computers 

The  primary  computer  system  for  the  CPS  is  a  single 
cabinet  Harris  Nighthawk  5806  UNIX  based  computer 
system.  This  system  has  six  Motorola  88110  series 
RISC  processors  operating  at  50  MHz  and  is  known  as 
the  Simulation  Host  Computer  (SHC).  The  SHC 
executes  the  simulation  software  modules 
synchronously,  asynchronously,  and  in  real-time  on  the 
six  available  processors.  Top  level  software  modules 
include  the  Comanche  air-vehicle,  mission  equipment, 
world  interface,  I/O  software,  and  the  executive 
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software.  Peripheral  hardware  and  software  include: 
two  Ethernet  interfaces,  SCRAMNet^M  interface,  NH- 
5800  runtime  software,  NH-5800  development 
software,  HF77  FORTRAN  compiler,  and  a  ‘C' 
compiler. 

The  next  most  significant  computer  system  is  the  Image 
Generator  (IG).  The  IG  is  an  Evans  and  Sutherland 
3000  Series  system  (ESIG  3000).  This  computer 
provides  the  CPS  with  the  real-time  visual 
environment.  The  CPS  IG  was  customized  to  provide 
two  channel  processors  for  the  forward  visual  scene 
known  as  the  Out-the-Window  (OTW),  and  one 
channel  that  functions  as  the  aircraft  sensor  channel. 
The  sensor  channel  generates  the  video  output  that 
represents  the  simulated  Electro-Optical  Targeting 
Display  System  (EOTADS)  for  the  aircraft.  The  IG  is 
capable  of  generating  visual  databases  created  from 
standard  Digital  Terrain  Elevation  Data  (DTED),  and 
Digital  Feature  Analysis  Data  (DFAD)  sources.  This 
allows  the  CPS  to  perform  experiments  any  region  of 
the  world  for  which  data  is  available.  The  IG  also 
provides  line-of-sight  (LOS)  and  height  above  terrain 
(HAT)  data  that  allows  the  interconnectivity  between 
simulation  devices  in  the  experiment  to  be  calculated 
and  controlled.  The  IG  generates  the  3D  image  models 
which  visually  represent  the  other  simulation  elements 
that  interact  with  the  CPS.  These  3D  images  include 
other  simulated  vehicles  (moving  and  fixed  type),  and 
special  effects  such  as  explosions,  missile  fly-outs, 
weather  effects,  and  time  of  day.  The  IG  hardware  is 
capable  of  generating  up  to  7000  polygons  on  the  OTW 
display  at  a  60  Hz  update  rate.  The  Night  Vision 
Pilotage  System  (NVPS)  sensor  and  the  EOTADS 
sensor  are  also  updated  at  60  Hz. 

The  Display  Generators  (DG)  are  a  cluster  of  another 
six  computer  systems  that  are  networked  with  the  SHC 
and  the  IG.  The  DG  generates  the  graphics  required  to 
drive  the  cockpit  heads  down  and  heads  up  displays. 
These  computers  are  Silicon  Graphics  Incorporated 
(SGI)  UNIX  based  graphics  workstations.  A  variety  of 
SGI  computers  with  varying  computational  powers  are 
used  as  elements  of  the  DG.  Individual  system 
processing  capabilities  are  determined  by  the 
complexity  of  the  display  supported.  The  Comanche 
cockpit  consists  of  a  System  Management  Display 
(SMD),  a  Tactical  Situation  Display  (TSD)  and  a 
Helmet  Mounted  Display  (HMD)  system.  The 
following  table  identifies  the  DG  computer  hardware 
used  to  support  each  particular  display. 


TABLE  1  -  Cockpit  Display  Computers 


Forward  Seat  Display 

SMD 

TSD 

HMD 

Aft  Seat  Display 

SMD 

TSD 

HMD 


System 

SGI  Onyx  Deskside  RF  II 
SGI  Onyx  Deskside  RF  II 
SGI-VGX  420 

System 
SGI-Skywriter 
SGI  Onyx  Deskside  RF  II 
SGI-VGX  420 


In  addition  to  the  systems  illustrated  above,  a  SGI 
INDY  workstation  performs  an  unique  Comanche 
function  known  as  target  review.  Comanche  has  the 
ability  to  rapidly  perform  a  digital  snapshot  of  the 
battlefield  for  later  review  by  the  pilots  in  a  masked 
unexposed  location.  The  INDY  emulates  this  function 
by  taking  a  digital  snapshot  from  the  CPS  EOTADS 
sensor. 

The  SHC,  IG,  and  DG  are  networked  together  by  a 
fiber  optic  network  called  SCRAMNet'^^F  This 
network  operates  at  150  megabits  per  second  and 
provides  a  memory  region  that  is  virtually  shared 
among  unlike  computer  systems.  A  secondary  Ethernet 
network  is  also  available. 

4.1.2  CPS  Cockpit 

The  CPS  cockpit  is  a  functional  replica  of  the 
Comanche  EDS.  Recall  that  the  EDS  is  a  primary 
design  tool  for  the  evaluation  of  the  Comanche  crew 
systems,  handling  qualities,  and  mission  equipment 
subsystems.  The  CPS  cockpit  consists  of  a  forward  and 
an  aft  crewstation.  Configuration  of  the  CPS  forward 
and  aft  crewstations  are  identical.  This  allows  for 
redundancy  and  backup  operation  of  all  systems  on  the 
in  the  aircraft.  Each  crewstation  consists  of  a  center 
console,  side  console,  sidearm  controller,  collective 
controller,  and  a  helmet  mounted  display  system. 

The  center  and  side  consoles  provide  the  pilot  with  all 
controls  and  displays  required  to  operate  the  aircraft. 
The  center  console  consists  of  two  multi-function 
displays  for  aircraft  system  management  and  tactical 
situation  data  and  two  multi-purpose  displays  for 
tactical  management  indication.  Illuminated  switch 
panels  for  warning  caution  advisory,  automatic  flight 
controls,  and  weapons  selection  are  also  included.  An 
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interactive  keyboard  is  also  available  for  the  pilot  to 
input  and  receive  digital  communications,  and  adjust 
cockpit  instrumentation  settings.  The  side  console 
consists  of  multiple  switch  control  panels  that  provide 
for  mission  mode  selection,  engine  control,  jettison 
control,  radio  communication,  HMD  control,  and 
cockpit  lighting. 

A  Lear  Astronics  electronic  sidearm  controller  provides 
primary  flight  control  inputs.  With  the  sidearm 
controller,  the  pilot  is  able  to  control  the  three  primary 
control  axes  for  flight,  roll,  pitch,  and  yaw.  A  linear 
collective  control  stick,  located  on  the  left  side  of  the 
pilot,  provides  primary  collective  control.  Both  the 
sidearm  and  collective  controllers  have  custom  control 
grips  with  several  switches  used  to  operate  multiple 
functions  on  the  aircraft. 

A  binocular  helmet  mounted  display  (HMD)  system 
provides  heads-up  displays  for  the  pilot.  The  HMD 
provides  the  pilot  with  mission  and  aircraft  critical 
symbology  during  daytime  operations.  The  same 
symbology  combined  with  night  vision  imagery 
acquired  by  the  aircraft’s  NVPS  system  is  used  for 
night  operations.  The  HMD  is  a  Kaiser  Wide-Eye'*’'^ 
40°  system  that  is  configured  with  a  50%  overlap. 
This  yields  an  active  instantaneous  field  of  view  of  40'^ 
vertical  x  60°  horizontal.  The  HMD  has  an  Polhemus 
Fastrak^M  electromagnetic  head-tracker  that  provides 
head  angles  for  the  targeting  function. 

4. 1 .3  Out  the  Window  (OTW)  Display  System 

The  planned  OTW  system  consists  of  an  18  foot  half 
dome  with  a  Seos  PRODAS"^*^  S600  projection  system. 
Field  of  view  is  150°  horizontal  x  85°  vertical.  This 
visual  system  was  originally  procured  for  the  Rotary 
Wing  Aircraft  (RWA)  program  and  will  be  used  for  the 
CPS.  The  dome  is  presently  under  refurbishment  and 
the  CPS  OTW  display  system  is  presently  in  an  interim 
configuration.  The  interim  system  consists  of  three  37” 
Mitsubishi  computer  monitors  located  in  front  of  the 
CPS  cockpit.  This  provides  a  120°  horizontal  x  25° 
vertical  field  of  view. 

4. 1.4  CPS  Operator  Station 

The  CPS  Operator  Station  (COS)  is  where  the  operator 
initiates  start  up,  oversight,  and  shutdown  of  the  CPS. 
A  Graphical  User  Interface  (GUI)  called  SPEAR  was 
developed  by  Sikorsky  Aircraft,  to  provide  this  control. 


SPEAR  runs  on  an  SGI  Indigo  workstation  within  the 
COS.  The  COS  also  contains  a  bank  of  video  monitors- 
that  can  easily  display  and  record  the  crew  member 
activity  in  the  cockpit.  The  over-the-shoulder  cameras 
and  cockpit  display  repeaters  allow  the  operator,  test 
director,  and  subject  matter  experts  to  observe  what  is 
occurring  in  the  CPS  cockpit  without  disturbing  the 
crew  member  during  an  experiment. 

4.1.5  Audio  and  Video  Distribution 

CPS  cockpit  and  operator  station  are  linked  through  an 
analog  communications  system  that  replicates  the 
intercommunications  system  and  radio  functions  of  the 
aircraft.  The  CPS  has  the  ability  to  convert  audio 
signals  to  a  digital  DIS  format  for  transmission  on  the 
DSI  network,  permitting  the  crew  members  to 
communicate  with  other  players  on  the  digital 
battlefield.  An  SGI  INDY  workstation  generates  audio 
tones  for  radar  warning  tones  and  envelope  limit  cues. 

CPS  has  an  active  video  routing  and  distribution 
network  that  provides  gain  and  frequency  equalized 
video  to  all  displays.  The  video  distribution  system 
dynamically  switches  RGB  and  component  video  to  the 
cockpit  video  displays  and  the  HMD  system. 
Operating  video  standards  employed  are  RS-I70  and 
RS-343A.  The  video  system  also  performs  active 
luminance  keying  required  for  mixing  symbology  and 
FLIR  in  the  HMD  and  on  the  heads  down  displays  for 
targeting.  This  system  is  under  software  control  and 
operates  interactively  with  pilot  inputs  from  the  cockpit 
controls. 

4.1.6  DIS  Interface 

The  CPS  is  DIS  compliant  to  the  2.0.3+  and  2.0.4 
versions  and  can  interact  with  other  DIS  compliant 
devices  on  the  DSI  network.  Physical  interface  to  the 
DSI  network  is  Ethernet.  The  CPS  has  two  DIS  ports. 
The  primary  port  is  the  world  interface  to  the  CPS 
simulation,  while  the  secondary  port  is  the  digital  audio 
interface  to  other  players  on  the  network. 

4.2  CPS  Software 

Software  currently  executing  on  the  CPS  was  derived 
from  a  configuration  managed  (CM)  load  executing  on 
the  Sikorsky  Comanche  EDS  simulator  at  Stratford. 

The  primary  task  for  CPS  development  involved  a 
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migration  effort  of  the  CM  load  from  the  EDS 
simulator  to  the  CPS  platform.  The  CPS  baseline 
software  consists  of  several  modules  that  can  be 
categorized  at  a  high  level.  These  software  subsystems 
included;  the  air-vehicle  (AV),  the  mission  equipment 
package  (MEP),  the  pilot  vehicle  interface  (PVI),  the 
world  interface  (Wl).  the  display  generation  software 
(DOS),  the  visual  software  (VS),  the  input  /output 
(I/O),  and  the  executive  software.  Approximately 
56,000  lines  of  host  code,  and  26,000  lines  of  DCS 
code  are  in  the  baseline  CPS  load.  Execution  rates  of 
the  various  software  modules  range  from  1  Hz  to  120 
Hz.  The  overall  architecture  is  modular  and  is 
illustrated  in  figure  3.0. 

4.2.1  Air  Vehicle  Model 

The  AV  software  is  a  complex  series  of  algorithms  that 
enable  the  Comanche  simulation  to  accurately  represent 
the  aircraft  in  terms  of  handling  qualities  and  flight 
controls.  This  software  was  originally  derived  from  the 
Sikorsky  advanced  Generic  Helicopter  (GENHEL) 
libraries.  The  GENHEL  concept  allows  a  simulation 
developer  to  tailor,  from  library  based  modules,  an 
aircraft  simulation  to  represent  a  specific  aircraft.  The 
AV  model  consists  of  a  flight  control  system,  equations 
of  motion,  airframe  aerodynamic  characteristics 
(including  the  fuselage,  empennage,  and  weapons  bay 
doors),  engines,  drive  train,  rotors,  swash  plate,  and 
environmental  effects.  Actual  airframe  design  data  are 
programmed  into  the  GENHEL  model  and  an  accurate 
representation  of  Comanche  is  produced.  The  model 
includes  Comanche  specific  data  for  the  LHTEC  T800 
engines,  and  the  FANTAIL'*'''^  anti-torque  system.  The 
AV  model  incorporates  the  Comanche  fly-by-wire 
flight  control  system  including  the  automatic  flight 
control  system  (AFCS)  and  primary  flight  control 
system  (PFCS). 

4.2.2  Mission  Equipment  Package  Model 

MEP  simulation  software  consists  primarily  of  the 
weapons  system,  mission  system,  navigation  system 
and  EOTADS  system  software.  CPS  MEP  modules 
consists  of  a  six  degree  of  freedom  infrared  Hellfire 
missile  system,  20  millimeter  turreted  gun  system,  2.75 
Hydra-70  rocket  system,  six  degree  of  freedom  Stinger 
missile  system,  and  a  comprehensive  stores 
management  system.  The  EOTADS  system  includes  an 
aided  target  detection  and  classification  system 
(ATD/C).  ATD/C  utilizes  the  turret  mounted  FLIP 


and  Day  TV  to  acquire  and  classify  targets.  The  system 
also  has  the  ability  to  simultaneously  track  targets  with 
the  automatic  target  tracking  (ATT)  model.  Finally,  the 
CPS  EOTADS  simulation  has  a  function  known  as 
Bulk  Data  Memory  (BDM).  This  function  enables  the 
pilot  to  scan  the  battlefield,  take  a  digital  snapshot,  and 
review  the  threats  while  remaining  masked. 

The  mission  system  software  presents  the  pilot  uith 
mission  time  and  other  mission  critical  parameters. 
Aircraft  system  health  monitoring  is  also  performed  b\ 
this  subsystem.  The  MEP  navigation  software  consists 
of  several  modules  that  support  the  navigational 
functions  such  as  flight  condition  presentations  to  the 
pilot  on  the  heads  down  and  HMD  displays.  CPS  MEP 
also  simulates  the  flight  path  management  system 
which  includes  the  insertion  and  deletion  of  tactical 
waypoints  on  a  digital  map  located  on  the  TSD. 

4.2.3  Pilot  Vehicle  Interface 

PVI  software  simulates  the  man-machine  interface 
through  which  the  pilot  and  copilot  interact  with  the 
entire  MEP  system.  The  PVI  system  software  controls 
the  MEP  displays  and  menu  systems  presented  to  the 
pilots. 

PVI  displays  symbol  sets  on  the  HMD,  digital  and  map 
overlays  on  the  TSD,  the  aircraft  health  pages  and  flight 
instrumentation  on  the  SMD,  and  the  threat 
management  information  on  the  multi-purpose  displays 
(MPD).  The  PVI  software  also  simulates  the 
Comanche’s  menu  systems.  The  PVI  manages  several 
levels  of  menus  for  each  major  sub-system  that  is 
simulated.  These  menu  structures  allow  the  crew 
members  to  configure  and  control  the  target  acquisition 
system  and  weapons  system,  digital  map,  HMD 
symbology  presentation,  and  NVPS. 

4.2.4  World  Interface 

World  Interface  software  provides  the  mechanism  to 
connect  the  CPS  to  the  DSI  network.  This  bi¬ 
directional  interface  allows  the  CPS  to  interactivelv 
participate  on  the  digital  battlefield.  This  software 
transmits  and  receives  entity  states  of  the  CPS  ownship 
as  well  as  other  players  participating  in  the  exercise. 
Wl  software  also  manages  the  weapons  svstems 
outgoing  and  incoming  data  regarding  tiring, 
detonation,  and  probability  of  hit  and  kill  data.  The  Wl 
accepts  information  from  the  DSI  network  and  is 
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responsible  for  the  remote  player  management  task  on 
the  CPS  environment. 

CPS  supports  the  DIS  message  sets  that  allow  digital 
communications  between  CPS,  LPS,  CM,  and  an  Army 
Airborne  Command  and  Control  (A^C^)  station.  These 
message  sets  are  known  as  the  Interoperability  Data 
Message  (I DM)  messages.  These  were  developed  for 
the  AWC  in  support  of  the  A'ATD  Experiment  #5.  The 
CPS  also  has  the  capability  to  generate  encoded  audio 
communications  over  the  DSI  network,  and  support 
radio  communications  to  remote  players  on  the  digital 
battlefield. 

4.2.5  Display  Generation  Software 

DCS  is  ANSI  C  code  that  executes  on  Silicon  Graphics 
workstations.  The  DCS  software  modules  generates 
the  cockpit  video  displays  to  support  the  PVI,  such  as 
the:  HMD  symbology,  TSD,  SMD,  and  TAS.  All  of 
these  modules  are  linked  via  a  reflective  type  memory 
system  to  the  SHC,  and  operate  at  update  rates  ranging 
from  20  Hz  to  60  Hz. 

4.2.6  Visual  Software 

The  visual  software  (VS)  was  developed  to  provide  arr 
interface  from  the  simulation  host  computer  to  the  IG. 
This  software  manages  the  control  of  the  IG  and  its 
visual  effects.  VS  provides  control  of  moving  models 
and  line-of-sight  (LOS)  calculations. 

The  IG  is  capable  of  supporting  both  day  and  night 
operations.  During  day  operations  the  IG  is  configured 
to  drive  an  OTW  visual  display  and  support  the  TAS 
sensor  channel.  During  night  operation,  the  system 
provides  the  Comanche  NVPS  as  well  as  TAS  sensor. 

4.2.7  Input/Output  (I/O)  Software 

The  I/O  system  software  consists  of  device  drivers  that 
support  the  various  cockpit  hardware  systems  on  the 
CPS.  These  systems  interface  the  cockpit  control 
panels,  sidearm  controllers,  collective  controllers,  and 
control  grip  functions.  There  are  also  several  cockpit 
devices  that  require  network  interface  and  serial 
communications. 

4.2.8  Executive  Software 

The  executive  software  provides  the  means  of  control 


of  the  CPS  simulation  through  the  previously  described 
SPEAR.  The  CPS  operator  can  control  various- 
functions  of  the  CPS  simulation  from  the  SPEAR 
utility.  Functions  available  include  simulation  run, 
freeze,  re-initialize,  and  abort.  This  software  utility  is 
available  to  the  operator  at  the  COS  station  and  allows 
him  to  monitor  certain  remote  player  statistics  in 
relation  to  the  CPS  as  well  as  permitting  him  to  observe 
data  with  respect  to  threat  locations  on  the  battlefield. 
SPEAR  also  gives  the  operator  a  software  symbol 
lookup  capability  for  status,  debugging,  and 
maintenance. 


5.0  USES  OF  THE  CPS 

The  initial  delivery  of  the  CPS  was  originally  planned 
for  the  end  of  1995.  There  was  a  program  decision  to 
bring  the  device  to  the  AUSA  annual  symposium  in 
Washington,  DC.  This  event  occurred  in  October  1995. 
After  that  demonstration  the  device  was  permanently 
installed  in  the  AWC  at  the  Aviation  Test  Bed  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Alabama.  The  first  experiment  that  the  CPS 
participated  in  was  the  A^ATD,  Experiment  #5  in 
February  1996.  Since  the  conclusion  of  that 
experiment,  the  CPS  has  been  used  for  pilot 
familiarization  and  development  of  Comanche  TTP’s 
by  pilots  of  the  Army’s  Comanche  EOC  team.  A  brief 
description  of  the  October  AUSA  Demonstration 
(OAD’95)  and  the  A^ATD  Experiment  #5  illustrates 
CPS  utilization. 

5.1  OAD*95 

The  purpose  of  OAD‘95  was  to  demonstrate  a 
Synthetic  Theater  of  War  (STOW).  It  was  sponsored  by 
the  Army’s  Louisiana  Maneuvers  (LAM)  Task  Force. 
This  was  accomplished  through  the  use  of  simulators 
located  worldwide  that  were  linked  together  by  the  DSI 
network.  The  goal  of  STOW  was  to  evaluate  the  use 
of  simulation  and  simulators  as  tools  for  combat 
development,  materiel  development,  system 
acquisition,  test,  and  evaluation.  By  collecting  data  on 
the  performance  of  a  validated  simulation  system,  a 
design  team  can  refine  the  design  of  an  evolving  system 
long  before  the  hardware  prototype  is  built.  Feedback 
from  exercises  like  OAD’95  allow  the  system  designers 
to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  designs. 

The  CPS  represented  the  Comanche  in  the  STOW 
exercises  of  OAD’95.  There  were  three  scenarios  in 
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which  the  CPS  participated.  These  included:  the  deep 
strike,  close  battle,  and  the  dismounted  infantry 
scenarios.  These  experiments  demonstrated  the 
capabilities  of  the  Army  Theater  Missile  Defense 
Element  (ATMDE)  as  well  as  the  ability  of  Comanche 
to  plan  and  execute  the  Theater  Missile  Defense  (TMD) 
and  deep  attack  operations. 

5.2  A^ATD  Experiment  #5 

A^ATD  was  a  DIS  exercise  that  was  sponsored  by  the 
Army  Materiel  System  Analysis  Activity  (AMSAA). 
The  purpose  of  this  activity  was  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  verified  and  validated  (V&V)  simulations 
that  emulate  anti-armor  weapons  systems.  Several 
experiments  were  included  in  the  A^ATD,  which  were 
designed  to  utilize  the  synthetic  environment  created  by 
the  Battlefield  Distributed  Simulation-Developmental 
(BDS-D)  simulation  initiative.  Experiment  U5  involved 
the  use  of  the  CPS  in  armed  reconnaissance  and  deep 
attack  scenarios.  The  mission  scenarios  were  designed 
to  further  the  development  of  TTP  between  Comanches 
and  Longbow  Apaches  on  the  digital  battlefield.  The 
Comanche  crew  and  the  Apache  Longbow  crew 
communicated  digitally  on  the  battlefield  while 
performing  true  cooperative  missions. 

This  exercise  provided  system  designers  of  Comanche 
valuable  insight  to  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the 
combined  weapons  system.  The  objectives  of 
Experiment  #5  were  successfully  met.  Today,  a 
validated  DIS  compliant  Comanche  simulation 
capability  supports  the  Army  aviation  community. 

5.3  Future  Uses 

Since  the  A^ATD  experiment  there  has  been  a  high 
degree  of  interest  to  include  Comanche  in  other  digital 
battlefield  experiments.  Force  Multiplier  2000  and 
Bird-Dog  are  two  potential  initiatives  that  involve 
Comanche  and  Unmanned  Air  Vehicles  (UAV).  The 
Comanche  program  plans  to  use  the  CPS  for  continued 
crew  familiarization  and  further  development  of  TTP’s. 
In  addition,  the  Program  intends  to  use  the  device  for 
the  Force  Development  Test  and  Evaluation  (FDTE) 
phase  of  the  Comanche  development  test  program. 

As  part  of  the  Comanche  development  program,  the 
CPS  will  be  upgraded  and  maintained  in  accordance 
with  program  design  updates. 


6.0  CONCLUSION 

CPS  is  an  important  asset  for  the  Comanche  program. 
The  simulator  is  a  tool  that  the  Army  can  use  to 
perform  evaluations  of  the  Comanche  system  design 
long  before  the  aircraft  enters  production.  The  use  of 
simulation  is  increasing  in  importance,  especialK  since 
the  initial  operational  capability  (IOC)  aircraft  will  not 
be  fielded  for  several  years.  Simulation  will  continue 
as  a  tool  for  requirements  definition,  materiel 
development,  system  acquisition,  test,  evaluation,  and 
training.  Simulation  provides  a  cost  effective  wa\  to 
demonstrate  and  evaluate  new  weapons  system  before 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  development  and 
refinement  of  prototype  hardware. 

CPS  has  given  Army  Aviation  a  preview  of  what  to 
expect  from  Comanche  when  it  enters  the  field  in  the 
2P'  century.  High  fidelity  simulation  and  digital 
connectivity  with  other  systems  over  the  DSl  network 
better  prepares  troops  for  combat  in  the  future.  The 
decrease  in  cost  to  performance  ratios  of  computers  and 
simulation  technology  have  allowed  the  fielding  of  low 
cost  simulators  that  enhance  troop  readiness.  This 
trend  will  continue  in  the  future. 

Sikorsky  and  the  Comanche  Program  office  have 
developed  a  new  Comanche  simulator  since  the 
completion  of  the  CPS.  This  device  is  based  on  the 
CPS  and  is  known  as  the  Comanche  Portable  Cockpit 
(CPC).  The  CPC  is  a  mobilized  version  of  the  CPS. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  CPC  is  to  increase 
awareness  of  Comanche  and  demonstrate  Comanche 
capability  to  the  armed  services.  The  device  is  highl> 
mobile  and  available  for  world-wide  transport  and 
operation.  The  addition  of  the  CPC  provides  another 
manned  virtual  simulator  to  the  BDS-D  environment. 
CPC  is  currently  touring  the  United  States. 
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Figure  1.0  Aviation  War-fighting  Cell  (AWC) 
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Computer  Generated  Force 


Figure  2.0  CPS  System  Architecture 
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Figure  3.0  Software  System  Architecture 
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Abstract 

The  Charles  Stark  Draper  Laboratory,  Inc., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  The 
Boston  University  have  cooperated  to  develop  an 
Autonomous  Aerial  Vehicle  (AAV)  that  competed  in 
and  won  the  1996  International  Aerial  Robotics 
Competition,  sponsored  by  the  Association  for 
Unmanned  Vehicle  Systems,  International  (AUVSI). 
Development  of  the  vehicle  continues  to  support  on¬ 
going  research  in  the  area  of  autonomous  systems.  A 
simulation  capability  has  been  developed  to  support 
the  design,  development,  and  test  of  the  navigation, 
control,  guidance,  and  vision  processing  sub-systems, 
as  well  as  human-machine  interfaces  and  procedures. 
The  use  of  the  simulation  described  in  this  paper  is 
identified  as  a  key  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
program  at  the  competition  and  operations  since. 

Introduction 

The  International  Aerial  Robotics  Competition, 
organized  by  the  Association  for  Unmanned  Vehicle 
Systems,  International  (AUVSI),  provides  a  unique 
opportunity  to  develop  an  autonomous  vehicle 
system  with  many  of  the  same  features,  components, 
and  potential  pitfalls  as  fielded  unmanned  vehicle 
systems  -  and  to  test  that  system  in  a  real- 
life/competition  environment.  A  team  was  formed 
between  students,  faculty,  and  staff  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston 
University,  and  the  Charles  Stark  Draper  Laboratory, 
Inc.  that  competed  in  and  won  the  1996  competition, 
held  in  Orlando,  Florida. 

The  competition  consists  of  a  60  by  120  ft.  field 
with  five  randomly  placed  drums  f  IJ.  Each  drum  has 
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one  of  two  kinds  of  labels.  A  contestant's  vehicle 
must  start  and  finish  in  a  15  by  15  ft.  area  in  a  corner 
of  the  field,  provide  a  map  of  the  location  and 
classification  of  the  drums,  and  pick  up  a  small  disk 
on  one  of  the  drums.  During  a  contest  attempt,  the 
vehicle  and  any  ground  equipment  must  operate 
completely  autonomously,  i.e.  no  human  operators. 

The  Draper  small  Autonomous  Aerial  Vehicle 
(AAV)  system  consists  of  an  aerial  vehicle  (Figure 
1),  a  Ground  Control  Station  (GCS),  a  vision 
processor,  and  a  safety  pilot.  Figure  2  is  a  functional 
block  diagram  and  shows  how  the  aerial  vehicle, 
GCS,  and  vision  processor  fit  together.  The  aerial 
vehicle  performs  navigation  and  control  on-board 
using  a  redundant  suite  of  sensors  including;  a 
Differential  GPS  (DGPS)  unit,  an  Inertial 
Measurement  Unit  (IMU),  a  sonar  altimeter,  and  a 
flux  compass.  Guidance  and  operator  control 
happens  on  the  GCS.  The  helicopter  also  carries  a 
camera  and  transmitter  that  provides  real-time  video 
images  to  the  ground.  A  ground  based  vision 
processor  then  converts  the  image  data  into  drum 
position  and  classification  estimates. 

The  contest  field  size  requirements,  the  restricted 
take-off  and  landing  area,  a  desire  for  flight 
characteristics  that  allow  manual  control,  and  the 
payload  capacity  desired  led  to  the  selection  of  a 
helicopter  for  the  aerial  vehicle.  The  aerial  vehicle  is 
an  off-the-shelf  radio-controlled  helicopter  with  a  six 
foot  rotor  diameter  produced  by  TSK,  called  the 
Black  Star.  The  helicopter  has  an  empty  weight  of  15 
lb.  and  a  payload  capacity  exceeding  9  lb.  The 
helicopter  is  powered  by  a  32  cc  gasoline  engine. 

On-board  Processing 

A  PC- 104  stack  is  used  as  the  main  processing 
module  for  the  vehicle.  In  particular,  an  Ampro  486 
DX2  processor  is  used.  The  navigation  and  control 
algorithms  run  on-board. 
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Figure  1.  1996  Draper  Small  AAV 
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Figure  2.  System  Functional  Block  Diagram 


Navigation 

Navigation  Sensors 

A  DGPS  system  with  local  ground  reference 
station  is  employed  to  supply  low  bandwidth  position 
and  velocity  measurements  to  a  navigation  i'ilter. 
The  NovAtel  RT-20  system  was  used. 


An  IMU  was  employed  to  provide  high 
bandwidth  angular  rates  and  linear  acceleration 
measurements  to  the  navigation  filter  for  updating  the 
attitude,  angular  rates,  linear  position  and  velocity 
state  estimates.  The  sensor  used  is  the  Systron 
Donner  Motion  Pak,  consisting  of  three  quartz  rate 
gyros  and  three  quartz  flexure  accelerometers. 
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The  sonar  altimeter  provides  high  rate/resolution 
altitude  information  at  close  range.  A  flux  compass 
is  utilized  to  prevent  long-term  drift  of  the  navigation 
filter  heading  estimate. 

Navieation  Aleorithm 

The  navigation  filter  merges  the  sensor 
information  from  the  IMU,  DGPS  unit,  sonar,  and 
compass.  Because  these  sensors  have  unique  update 
rates  and  error  properties,  an  extended  Kalman  filter 
was  selected  to  accomplish  the  task.  When  updates 
of  the  DGPS,  sonar,  or  altimeter  occur,  an  optimal 
discrete  update  [2]  is  made  of  the  state  vector  and  the 
state  error  covariance  matrix. 

Guidance  and  Control 

Receiver/Servo  Interface 

An  on-board  receiver/servo  interface  allows  the 
safety  pilot  to  select  between  ground  transmitter 
controlled  and  on-board  processor  controlled  modes. 
The  interface  is  powered  by  the  R/C  receiver  battery 
(independent  of  the  power  supply  for  the  on-board 
processor,  DGPS,  other  sensors,  and  modem),  and 
communicates  with  the  on-board  computer  via  a 
standard  serial  port. 

Control  Law 

The  control  system  is  designed  to  generate 
effector  commands  for  the  roll  and  pitch  cyclic, 
collective  pitch,  tail  rotor  pitch,  and  throttle  based  on 
a  commanded  position,  heading,  and  velocity.  It 
utilizes  feedback  from  the  navigation  system, 
including  position,  velocity,  attitude,  and  angular  rate 
estimates.  The  ability  to  command  a  velocity  in 
addition  to  position  and  heading  allows  the  control 
system  to  eliminate  steady  state  errors  during  forward 
flight  or  other  type  of  commanded  movement. 

The  control  system  is  divided  into  four  loops: 
roll,  pitch,  yaw,  and  collective/throttle.  The  loops  are 
used  to  control  lateral  position,  longitudinal  position, 
heading,  and  altitude  respectively.  The  trim  positions 
of  cyclic,  collective,  and  tail  rotor  are  used  as  internal 
states,  this  allowing  physical  interpretation  of  these 
states  and  allowing  the  safety-pilot  to  pre-trim  the 
helicopter  to  minimize  initial  transients  in  the  system. 


Guidance 

The  guidance  system  generates  position, 
heading,  and  velocity  commands  based  on  the  current 
state  of  the  helicopter  as  reported  by  the  navigation 
system  and  a  waypoint  list.  The  guidance  system 
commands  a  straight  line  course  between  waypoints 
at  a  nominal  velocity,  and  transitions  between  these 
trajectories  using  a  nominal  acceleration.  The  values 
used  for  the  nominal  acceleration  and  velocity  can  be 
changed  by  an  operator  at  the  ground  station. 

Communication 

The  radio  modem  link  performs  three  main 
functions.  First,  it  sends  navigation  information  from 
the  helicopter  to  the  ground  computer.  Second,  it 
relays  control  system  commands  from  the  ground 
computer  to  the  helicopter.  Finally  it  is  used  to  send 
differential  GPS  data  from  the  ground  GPS  receiver 
to  the  on  board  GPS  receiver. 

Ground  Control  Station  (GCS) 

The  GCS  including  the  operator  interface  utilizes 
an  Intel  486-based  laptop.  During  autonomous  flight, 
displays  shown  on  the  GCS  allow  monitoring  of  the 
navigation  system  estimates,  state  of  the 
communication  link  to  the  helicopter,  waypoint  list, 
DGPS  solution  status,  state  of  the  control  system,  and 
state  of  the  vision  processing.  Also,  the  interface  is 
used  to  perform  other  operations. 

The  display  consists  of  four  elements.  The 
primary  flight  display,  depicted  in  Figure  3  depicts 
state  information  such  as  position,  velocity,  and 
attitude  as  reported  by  the  navigation  system.  The 
navigation  display  is  an  electronic  map  of  the  flight 
area  including  the  helicopter  position  as  reported  by 
the  navigation  system,  the  location  of  the  DGPS 
reference  station,  the  waypoint  list,  and  the 
commanded  position  given  the  control  system.  The 
annunciator  panel  shows  the  status  of  most  sub¬ 
systems.  The  annunciator  for  any  particular  system 
can  take  on  various  colors  and  text  labels  depending 
on  the  state  the  system.  The  systems  pages  provide 
access  to  the  details  of  specific  sub-systems. 
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Figure  3.  Operator  Interface  Displays 


Vision  Processing 

A  greyscale  CCD  camera  with  a  UHF  transmitter 
was  mounted  on  the  helicopter.  It  was  downward 
facing,  so  drum  labels  will  be  visible.  Contest  vision 
processing  is  broken  into  three  steps:  Drum  location, 
drum  classification,  and  target  estimation. 

The  drum  detector  is  composed  of  three  parts:  a 
gradient  operator,  matched  filter,  and  a  peak 
extractor.  The  matched  filter  processes  the  gradient 
image.  Since  the  labels  characteristically  have  many 
edges,  they  are  easy  to  pick  out  against  the  relatively 
smooth  background  in  the  gradient  image  by 
matching  to  regions  of  clustered  edges.  The  expected 
size  of  the  labels  is  calculated  from  the  height  of  the 
helicopter  and  this  determines  the  size  of  the  matched 
filter  template.  The  matched  filter  is  also  designed  to 
be  insensitive  to  a  long  edges  such  as  those  from  the 
rim  and  sides  of  the  drum.  Then  the  peaks  of  the 
matched  filter  output  are  the  most  likely  positions  of 
the  labels,  and  hence  the  drum  positions. 

The  label  classifier  matches  the  pixels  around  the 
label  position  estimates  to  templates.  The  orientation 
of  the  input  pixels  is  normalized  to  the  vertical,  so 
only  two  templates  are  necessary  for  each  label  type 
(The  second  template  is  just  the  first  rotated  by  180 
degrees).  The  scores  of  the  template  match  affect  the 
confidence  that  the  contact  is  an  actual  drum. 

An  optimal  estimator  combined  outputs  from  the 
vision  processor  along  with  its  reported  confidences 
into  a  single  list  of  probable  drum  locations  and 
classifications.  The  live  solutions  with  the  highest 
confidence  were  turned  into  the  judges  as  the  system 
output. 


Simulation  Capability 

A  simulation  capability  was  put  in  place  to 
support  the  design,  development,  and  test  of  the 
navigation,  control,  guidance,  and  vision  processing 
sub-systems,  as  well  as  man-machine  interfaces  and 
procedures.  Also,  it  was  used  for  safety-pilot 
training.  The  simulation  capability  includes: 

modeling: 

-  Main  and  tail  rotor  forces  and  moments, 
including  tip-path  dynamics  of  the  main 
rotor  and  Bell/Hiller  flybar  arrangement. 

-  Aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  due  to  the 
fuselage  and  tail  surfaces 

-  Ground  contact  forces  and  moments  of  main 
gear  and  tail 

-  Sensor  models  of  DGPS,  IMU,  and  sonar 
altimeter 

-  Servo  dynamics 
hardware/software  compatibility: 

-  Hardware  compatibility  with  receiver/servo 
interface,  allowing  piloted  flight  using  actual 
safety-pilot  transmitter 

-  Hardware  compatibility  with  ground 
computer  (GCS),  allowing  tests  of  all  man- 
machine  interfaces 

-  Software  compatibility  with  on-board 
processing,  allowing  the  same  software  to  he 
used  in  the  simulation  as  used  on  board  the 
actual  AAV 
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scene  generation  and  analysis: 

-  Scene  generation  including  contest 
elements,  such  as  the  field  and  drums  with 
labels 

-  Parameter  logging,  un-logging,  and  plotting 

-  Linear  model  extraction 

-  Time  control:  Fast  time,  slow  time,  pause, 
step,  and  real  time 

This  simulation  capability  has  played  a  key  role 
in  the  success  of  Draper  small  AAVs  to  date,  and  is 
described  in  the  following  sections.  The  ways  in 
which  this  simulation  capability  was  utilized  is  also 
described  in  following  sections. 

Modeling  for  Simulation 

Dynamic  modeling  for  this  project  included  a  6- 
degree-of-freedom  rigid-body  representation  of  the 
motion  of  the  helicopter.  In  addition,  main  rotor  and 
main  rotor  flybar  first  order  flapping  dynamics  are 
included.  The  main  and  tail  rotor  forces  and 
moments  are  determined  using  an  actuator  disk 
theory  formulation.  Also,  a  ground  contact  model 
was  implemented.  This  model  was  based  largely  on 
the  material  in  reference  [3],  with  important 
extensions  described  in  this  section. 

Rotor  Thrust  and  Power 

Since  the  main  rotor  tip  speed  of  the  TSK  Black 
Star  is  approximately  400  feet  per  second,  and  the 
largest  dimension  of  the  contest  arena  is  120  ft,  the 
maximum  expected  tip  speed  ratio  is  less  than  0.05. 
Asymmetric  wake  and  retreating  blade  stall  can  be 
neglected  in  rotor  modeling  for  this  range  of  tip  speed 
ratios,  dramatically  simplifying  the  calculations 
necessary  for  rotor  thrust  and  power. 

Using  the  formulation  for  a  perfect  actuator  disk 
in  an  oblique  flow,  the  following  two  equations  must 
be  solved  simultaneously  to  get  the  main  rotor  thrust 
and  induced  velocity  [3]  and  [4],  this  is  accomplished 
numerically: 

T  =  p^{w,-v,)aR'- 


+  (w^  -  v.y 


where: 


T 

Main  rotor  thrust 

V. 

Main  rotor  induced  velocity  at 

the  rotor 

and: 

a 

2-D  lift  curve  slope  of  rotor  blade 

b 

Number  of  blades  (2) 

c 

Chord  of  rotor  blades 

R 

Radius  of  rotor  blades 

a 

Angular  rate  of  main  rotor 
rotation 

U,  V,  w 

Velocity  of  the  rotor  with  respect 
to  the  air  expressed  in  the  body 
frame,  u  forward,  v  to  the  right, 
and  w  down 

p 

Air  density 

The  velocity  of  the  rotor  with 
respect  to  the  air,  normal  to  the 
disk  plane;  it  can  be  calculated 
by: 

=  w  +  a^u  -  b^v 

The  velocity  of  the  average  blade 

with  respect  to  the  air,  normal  to 
blade;  it  can  be  calculated  by: 

+\Q.Rd 

^GE 

Reduction  in  induced  velocity 

due  to  ground  effect;  it  is 
calculated  assuming  that  ground 
effect  is  of  the  form  [4]: 

where: 

a,,  b, 

Main  rotor  first  order  flapping, 
pitch  and  roll 

e 

Main  rotor  pitch  (collective  pitch 
angle) 

Kce 

An  empirically  determined  value, 
setting  the  magnitude  of  ground 
effect 
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h  The  height  of  the  main  rotor 

above  the  ground 

Once  rotor  thrust  and  induced  velocity  are 
determined,  induced  and  parasite  power  can  be 
calculated  with  [3]  (parasite  power)  and  [4]  (induced 
power): 

Pim='T(v,-w,) 

P,„,,^=^c,„R^bcC{0}R^  +4.6(«^  +v^)] 

where: 

P/njuced  Induced  power  of  the  main  rotor 

Pp^raiite  Parasite  power  of  the  main  rotor 

2-D  zero-lift  drag  coefficient  of  a 
rotor  blade 

The  tail  rotor  thrust,  power,  and  torque  are 
calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  main  rotor.  The 
most  significant  difference  is  that  ground  effect  is 
neglected. 

Main  Rotor  and  Flvbar  Flapping 

As  described  above,  first  order  flapping 
dynamics  are  included  for  the  main  rotor.  In 
addition,  the  TSK  Black  Star  has  a  Bell/Hiller  flybar 
main  rotor  arrangement,  as  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1. 
This  arrangement  is  common  in  small  helicopters, 
and  serves  to  stabilize  the  helicopter  in  roll  and  pitch 
-  making  manual  control  considerable  easier. 

The  flybar  adds  dynamics  to  the  system  that  need 
to  be  modeled  for  Guidance,  Navigation,  and  Control 
(GN&C)  analysis  or  training.  The  approach  taken, 
discussed  briefly  here,  was  to  use  the  first  order 
flapping  dynamics  as  developed  for  the  main  rotor  in 
[3]  and  applying  them  to  the  flybar  -  as  though  it  was 
another  rotor  disk.  Once  this  is  completed  the 
mechanical  connection  between  the  swash  plate  and 
the  flybar  must  be  included  as  a  gain  between 
commanded  main  rotor  flapping  and  commanded 
flybar  flapping.  Also,  a  gain  between  flybar  flapping 
and  commanded  main  rotor  flapping  must  be 
included. 

Ground  Interaction 

In  order  to  simulate  entire  missions,  take-offs 
and  landings  must  be  available  in  the  simulator.  To 
this  end  a  ground  interaction  model  was  include,  that 


is  the  forces  and  moments  generated  as  the  helicopter 
landing  skids  or  tail  boom  hit  the  ground. 

Contact  points  on  the  helicopter  body  (the  skids 
and  tail)  were  modeled  as  3-D  springs  and  dampers, 
with  static  and  dynamic  friction  coefficients.  Once 
the  proper  velocities  and  deflections  have  been 
calculated,  the  force  in  the  vertical  direction: 

F,^-K,d-K^w^ 

for  positive  deflections,  where: 

d ,  Wp  Calculated  vertical  deflection  and 
deflection  rate  of  the  ground 
contact  point 

Vertical  force  due  to  contact 
point 

Kj,  Spring  stiffness  and  damping 

parameters 

When  a  contact  point  is  not  skidding  with  respect 
to  the  ground,  a  static  friction  coefficient  is  used,  and 
a  spring  and  damper  generate  forces  and  moments  to 
keep  the  contact  point  were  it  is  on  the  ground.  This 
approach  prevents  the  helicopter  from  moving  around 
when  small  forces  and  moments  are  generated  by  the 
rotors  while  still  firmly  planted  on  the  ground. 
Another  consequence  is  that  two  additional  states 
result  for  each  ground  contact  point.  The  physical 
interpretation  of  these  two  states  is  the  longitudinal 
and  lateral  deflection  of  the  contact  point  with  respect 
to  the  body  of  the  helicopter. 

To  use  the  lateral  deflection  as  an  example,  the 
side  force  due  an  particular  contact  point  is 
proportional  to  this  lateral  deflection  and  the  rate  of 
change  of  lateral  deflection.  Prior  to  skid,  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  lateral  deflection  is  the  lateral  velocity 
of  the  contact  point  with  respect  to  the  ground: 


F^=K^s^  +  K,s^ 

where: 

Sy  Lateral  deflection  of  contact 

point 

Sy  Lateral  deflection  rate  of  contact 

point 
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Lateral  velocity  of  the  contact 
point  with  respect  to  the  ground 
Fy  Lateral  force  due  to  contact  point 

/sTj,  Spring  stiffness  and  damping 

parameters 

Once  the  static  friction  force  is  exceeded 
(proportional  to  the  vertical  force  at  the  contact 
point),  a  more  conventional  ground  interaction  model 
is  used,  with  a  spring  and  damper  force  normal  to  the 
ground,  and  a  friction  force  generated  opposite  the 
direction  of  the  skid. 

Sensor  Models 

Sensor  models  were  included,  particularly  for 
navigation  algorithm  development.  DGPS  system 
errors  are  modeled  as  colored  Gaussian  noise.  The 
IMU  sensor  model  errors  included:  limits,  scale 
factor,  bias,  and  Gaussian  noise.  The  compass  and 
sonar  models  both  also  included  limits,  scale  factors, 
biases,  and  Gaussian  noise.  All  sensor  model  noise 


parameters  were  based  on  engine  running  static  tests. 
In  addition  to  error  analysis,  having  sensor  models 
that  included  all  the  same  calibration,  reference 
frame,  and  unit  issues  as  the  real  sensors  dramatically 
reduced  the  amount  of  software  development  that 
needed  to  be  done  using  the  real  sensor  hardware. 

Analysis  and  Data  Visualization 

Scene  Generation 

A  scene  generation  system  was  developed  for 
Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  (SGI)  workstations  utilizing 
the  OpenGL  graphics  language.  The  scene  includes 
the  contest  arena,  helicopters,  drums,  clouds,  and 
trees.  Piloted  simulations  revealed  the  importance  of 
detailed  textures  and  background  (including  trees  and 
clouds)  so  that  the  human  pilot  can  judge  the  motion 
of  the  helicopter  relative  to  the  background.  A 
sample  image  is  shown  in  Figure  4,  depicting  the 
view  of  the  helicopter  as  seen  from  a  6  foot  tall 
person  standing  just  outside  the  contest  volume. 


Figure  4.  Draper  Small  AAV  Simulator  Scene  Generation 
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For  the  helicopter  scene  object,  it  was  found  to 
be  quite  useful  for  GN&C  development  and  training 
to  show  the  main  rotor  coning  and  first  order  flapping 
generated  by  the  helicopter  model  as  changes  in 
geometry  of  the  spinning  disk  drawn  in  the  scene. 
The  situation  in  analogous  to  depicting  rudder  and 
elevator  deflections  on  the  scene  object  for  an 
airplane. 


Figure  5.  Navigation  Solution  Depicted  in 
Scene 


In  addition,  the  depiction  of  the  navigation 
solution  w'as  also  depicted.  This  was  a  useful 
analysis  tool  for  working  with  the  navigation  sensor 
fusion  algorithms.  A  sample  image  is  shown  in 
Figure  5.  If  the  navigation  system  is  working 
properly,  the  while  box  (depicting  the  navigation 
solution)  will  contain  the  helicopter. 


Plotting.  Logging,  and  Un-Logging 

The  simulation  utilized  the  CSIM  Framework,  a 
Draper  Laboratory  simulation  environment  which, 
among  other  things,  includes  utilities  for  real-time 
data  plotting  and  logging.  In  addition,  all  simulation 
parameters  can  be  examined  and  modified  during 
execution.  There  is  also  a  logged  data  playback 
feature. 

Linear  Model  Extraction 

A  linear  model  extraction  utility  was  also 
implemented,  to  facilitate  linear  analysis  of  the  plant. 
It  was  implemented  as  a  command  that  could  be 
executed  at  any  time.  This  command  would  linearize 
the  plant,  including  the  rotor  flapping  states,  the  rigid 
body  states,  the  effectors,  and  the  sensors  at  the 
current  flight  condition.  The  text  file  output  was  then 
imported  into  one  of  the  common  control  system 
analysis  packages. 

Uses  of  Simulator 

GN&C  Development  and  Test 

One  of  the  most  common  uses  of  the  simulator 
was  to  connect  the  CCS  to  the  simulator  running  on 
an  SGI  workstation.  This  mode  is  suitable  to  test  all 
Guidance,  Navigation,  and  Control  (GN&C) 
algorithms,  most  software,  and  GCS  operator 
interface.  This  configuration  is  depicted  in  Figure  6. 


Simulation  of  Helicopter  & 
Ground  Control  Other  On-Board  Systems 
Station  (GCS)  on  SGI  Workstation 


Figure  6.  GCS  Hardware-in-the-Loop  Configuration 


The  software  which  normally  runs  on  the  on¬ 
board  processor  is  also  compiled  into  the  simulation  - 
allowing  this  software  to  be  tested  during  the 
simulation.  Also,  this  allowed  GN&C  development 


to  occur  using  the  same  software  which  runs  on  the 
helicopter  -  avoiding  the  need  to  “port”  the  code  to 
the  new  platform  once  the  algorithms  were  developed 
or  a  change  was  made.  This  software  included  the 
control  system,  the  navigation  system,  and  the 
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communication  protocol  with  the  GCS  and  vision 
processing  element. 

This  capability  was  used  extensively  prior  to 
hardware  completion  and  prior  to  flight  test.  In 
addition,  anomalies  discovered  in  flight  test  were,  as 
standard  practice,  corrected  in  the  simulation 
BEFORE  a  modification  was  tried  in  flight  test.  In 
addition,  a  linear  model  extraction  utility  was 
implemented  and  used  to  facilitate  off-line  linear 
analysis. 


Software  Development  and  Te.st 

The  next  level  of  hardwarc-in-thc-loop  is  to 
include  the  receiver/servo  interface  and  the  safety 
pilot  transmitter.  This  allows  the  test  of  the  safety- 
pilot  interface,  the  receiver-servo  interface  hardware, 
and  more  software.  Also,  the  simulation  can  be  used 
for  training  all  flight  test  operators  in  this 
configuration:  the  GCS  operator  and  the  safety  pilot. 
This  configuration  is  depicted  in  Figure  7. 


Simulation  of  Helicopter  & 


Safety-Pilot 
Transmitter 
(joystick  control) 


Figure  7.  Hardware-in-the-Loop  Configuration 


The  hardware-in-the-loop  simulation 
configuration  depicted  in  Figure  7  facilitates  real¬ 
time  testing  of  almost  all  software  used  with  the 
vehicle  (both  on  and  off  board).  Software  work 
performed  outside  the  safety  of  the  simulator  was 
confined  primarily  to  the  low-level  interfaces  to  the 
navigation  sensors.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  benefit 
of  testing  the  software,  this  also  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  software  implementation  job  much  less 
tedious.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  GCS 
software,  where  new  functionality  could  be 
immediately  tested  in  a  flight  test  environment.  This 
gave  immediate  feedback  as  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  change. 

Operator  Interfaces  and  Procedures 

The  hardware-in-the-loop  simulation 
configuration  depicted  in  Figure  7  facilitates  a 
detailed  mission  rehearsal,  including  both  the  GCS 
operator  and  safety-pilot.  Tests  can  be  performed 
repeatedly  in  the  simulator  before  they  are  done  for 
the  first  time  in  flight  test.  This  allowed  a  myriad  of 
operator  interface  design  issues  and  test  procedures  to 
be  ironed  out  prior  to  using  up  valuable  flight  test 
time. 


Training 

Because  the  hardware-in-the-loop  simulation 
configuration  depicted  in  Figure  7  facilitates  a 
detailed  mission  rehearsal,  including  both  the  GCS 
operator  and  safety-pilot,  it  is  also  an  effective 
training  tool.  This  gives  the  GCS  operator  and  safety- 
pilot  the  experience  necessary  to  handle  in-flight 
problems  more  effectively.  In  addition,  it  is  an 
excellent  environment  to  learn  and  practice  normal 
and  emergency  procedures. 

Image  Processing  Development  and  Test 

The  use  of  logged  data  playback  allowed  almost 
all  vision  processing  development  to  take  place  prior 
to  its  initial  flight  test,  depicted  in  Figure  8.  Flight 
tested  were  performed  while  the  navigation  system 
solution  and  the  on-board  video  image  were 
recorded.  The  navigation  data  and  video  images 
were  then  played  back  and  fed  to  the  vision 
processing  sub-system  in  real-time. 
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Flight  Test 

Vision  Processor  Telemetry  Playback 

on  SGI  Workstation  from  SGI  Workstation 


Figure  8.  Vision  Processing  Test  Configuration 


In  addition  to  the  above  method,  which  utilizes 
recorded  video  to  generate  realistic  images  to  the 
vision  processing  system,  another  configuration  was 
also  used.  Specifically,  the  scene  generation  system 
was  set  up  to  generate  a  scene  that  represented  the 
vantage  point  of  the  on-board  camera.  Although 
testing  image  processing  systems  with  synthetic 
images  is  not  a  rigorous  test,  since  real-life 
degradation  effects  were  not  present,  it  was 
nonetheless  a  valuable  test  for  checking  algorithms 
and  software  for  varied  geometries,  and  under  a  more 
controlled  set  of  conditions  than  available  during 
flight  tests.  As  a  result,  this  was  another  useful  form 
of  testing. 

Results  and  Conclusions 

The  MIT/Boston  University/Draper  lab  entry 
won  the  1996  International  Aerial  Robotics 
Competition.  Seven  flights  were  made.  During  the 
winning  flight,  all  five  drums  were  located,  and  two 
classified  correctly.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pick  up 
the  disk.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that 
contest  that  a  vehicle  had  flown  to  a  series  of 
waypoints  completely  autonomously  take-off  to 
landing,  only  touching  the  ground  in  the  designated 
area.  In  addition,  this  AAV  also  executed  a  mission. 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  relating 
to  the  use  of  simulation  for  AAV  development  and 
test; 

1)  Simulation  is  an  essential  part  of  guidance, 
navigation,  and  control  design  and  development.  The 
extensive  use  of  simulation  for  this  purpose  generated 
a  design  that  only  needed  to  be  tuned  in  flight  test, 
saving  the  program  several  weeks  and  perhaps  a 
crash  of  the  aerial  vehicle.  Also,  using  the  simulation 
as  a  tool  to  correct  problems  uncovered  in  flight  test 
saved  considerable  time  as  well. 


2)  Simulation  is  an  essential  part  of  software 
development.  Developing  interfaces,  real-time  code, 
and  simply  executing  all  possible  code  paths  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  simulation  capability.  In 
addition,  the  act  of  software  development  itself  is 
considerably  less  tedious,  and  efforts  are  more 
focused  when  additions  and  changes  can  be 
immediately  tested.  Also,  it  is  believed  that  the  use 
of  simulation  for  software  development  saved  the 
program  several  weeks  by  allowing  software  to 
developed  concurrently  with  the  associated  hardware. 

3)  Simulation  is  an  essential  part  of  operator 
interface  and  development.  Mission  rehearsals  led  to 
many  changes  to  the  interfaces.  A  design  without 
test  in  the  simulation  would  have  required  changes 
during  the  flight  test  phase. 

4)  Utilizing  logged  telemetry  data  and  recorded 
on-board  video  can  be  effectively  used  to  develop 
and  test  vision  processing  schema.  Tuning  of  the 
vision  processing  was  done  almost  completely  in  the 
lab  using  this  technique. 

5)  The  maintaining  of  a  well-trained  crew  to 
operate  the  system  is  critical  during  a  flight  test 
program.  Human  operators  often  need  to  make  up 
for  equipment  failures  or  newly  discovered  problems. 
Hand  signals,  checklists,  consistent  terminology,  and 
simulation  training/mission  rehearsal  where  effective 
tools. 

In  short,  the  extensive  use  of  the  simulation 
described  in  this  paper  was  a  key  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  program  at  the  Aerial  Robotics  Competition 
and  operations  since.  The  close  relationship  between 
flight  test  and  simulation  allowed  the  flight  validation 
of  the  guidance,  navigation,  and  control  sub-systems 
to  take  place  within  a  two  week  period,  clearly 
indicating  that  most  development  work  was 
successfully  completed  in  simulation.  It  allowed 
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most  software  problems  to  be  addressed  before  flight 
test.  It  made  software  development  less  tedious, 
since  additions  could  be  utilized  immediately  in  the 
simulator.  Mission  rehearsals  and  operator  training 
led  to  better  designed  human-machine  interfaces, 
better  procedures,  and  a  better  trained  crew.  The  use 
of  logged  data  playback  allowed  almost  all  vision 
processing  development  to  take  place  prior  to  its 
initial  flight  test. 
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Air  cushion  vehicle  lilt  fans  are  subject  to  fluctuating  delivery  pressures  generated  by  vehicle  passage  over 
waves  and  other  surface  irregularities.  This  can  cause  the  flow  delivered  by  the  &ns  to  deviate  significantly 
from  that  determined  in  a  steady  state  fan  test  Linear  analysis  techniques  are  used  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  such  unsteacfy  or  dynamic  fan  response  on  cushion  and  vehicle  dynamics  for  a  simplified  cushion 
configuration  representative  of  the  sl^  used  on  large  anq)hibious  vehicles.  This  configuration  is  a 
two-dimensional  section  of  a  bag-and-finger  skirt  subject  to  pure  heave  surface  disturbances.  A  scaling 
technique  is  used  to  adapt  unsteady  response  data  obtained  from  experiments  on  a  small  centrifugal  frm,  and 
thus  to  derive  frequency  response  functions  for  two  configurations.  The  first  is  representative  of  a  small 
laboratory  model  and  the  second  of  a  37  tonne  vehicle.  The  results  show  significant  effect  on  frequency 
response,  and  the  dynamic  stability  of  the  skirt  can  be  adversely  affected. 


Introduction 

An  Air  Cushion  Vehicle  (ACV)  is  an 
amphibious  vehicle  supported  by  a  cushion  of 
pressurized  air  which  is  supplied  by  a  lift  fan  and 
contained  by  a  flexible  skirt.  A  skirt  is  a  collapsible 
structure  which  is  inflated  and  stabilized  by  the  pressure 
of  the  cushion  air,  it  enables  the  vehicle  to  traverse 
waves  and  other  surface  irregularities  while  keeping  lift 
air  requirements  to  a  minimum.  Mainly  as  a  result  of 
the  successful  development  of  skirts,  aerodynamically 
propelled  ACV’s  are  gradually  gaining  acceptance  in 
certain  special  purpose  marine  roles.  For  example  the 
Canadian  Coast  Guard  (CCG)  uses  them  for  search  and 
rescue,  and  for  navigational  aids  servicing;  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  a  fleet  of  91  150  torme  anq)hibious  assault 
lancfing  craft  (LCAC).  But  such  vehicles  are  not  free  of 
problems;  one  is  a  tendency  to  produce  a  rough  ride, 
and  another  is  a  (fynamic  instability  in  the  skirt  most 
widely  used  on  such  vehicles,  the  bag  and  finger  skirt. 
The  work  described  here  is  an  investigation  of  the  role 
that  dynamic  effects  in  the  lift  fans  plays  in  cushion 
dynamics  and  in  contributing  to  these  problems. 
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Lift  fans  play  a  central  role  in  ACV 
performance  and  (fynamics,  and  selection  of  a  suitable 
configuration  is  a  major  part  of  ACV  design. 
Considering  first  performance,  centrifugal  fans  are  the 
most  commonly  used,  and  special  designs  have  been 
developed  to  provide  the  combinations  of  flow  and 
delivery  pressure  required  for  efficient  craft 
operation.'  Early  investigations  of  craft  and  cushion 
dynamics  typically  assumed  that  the  lift  fan  response  to 
Pf  fluctuating  in  time  /  as  a  result  of  motion  over 
surface  irregularities  is  quasisteady,  that  is,  the 
functional  dependence  of  Qfif)  on  pfi()  is  the  same  as 
that  determined  in  a  steady  state  fan  characteristic  test. 
However,  investigators  found  that,  even  at  the  relatively 
low  frequencies  characteristic  of  vehicle-dominated 
motion,  lift  fans  can  exhibit  true  unsteady  response. 
For  example,  in  a  1978  survey  of  British  ACV 
developments,  Wheeler  described  unsteady  or  dynamic 
tests  on  models  of  ACV  fans  which  the  characteristic 
displayed  loops  or  hysteresis  characteristic  of  true 
unsteady  flow.*  Wheeler  noted  that  these  occurred  at 
frequencies  which,  when  scaled  to  full  size,  are  typical 
of  those  encountered  when  travelling  over  waves. 

Heave,  pitch  and  roll  motion  of  ACV’s 
induced  by  motion  over  waves  can  induce  large 
fluctuations  in  both  and  ;  this  can  extend  to 
momentary  flow  revets^.  Phenomena  such  as  stall  and 
surge  can  be  induced,  and  this  can  make  fan  response 
very  complicated.*  A  feature  of  the  centrifugal 
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installations  used  in  the  LXTAC’s  is  a  blade  geometiy 
^ch  minimises  these  effects.'  However,  the  typical 
equilibrium  operating  condition  is  usually  chosen  so 
that  small  or  moderate  fluctuations  do  not  induce  such 
phenomena,  in  which  case  one  might  expect  air  inertia 
in  the  Hui  inlet,  rotor  and  any  delivery  ducting  to  be  the 
main  source  of  unsteady  effects.  The  work  presented 
here  uses  linear  analysis  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
unsteady  fan  response  on  the  heave  dynamics  and 
stability  of  a  sinq)lified  configuration  representative  of 
the  bag  and  finger  skirt  The  fan  dynWic  model  is 
scaled  from  tests  on  a  small  oentrifug^  fim  undertaken 
at  the  authors*  laboratory.^ 

One  of  the  first  detailed  investigations  of 
unstearty  inertia  effects  in  fans  was  undertaken  in  1968 
by  Ohashi^  he  used  linear  cascade  theory  to  investigate 
an  idealized  rotor-stator  system  and  obtained  a 
frequency  response  function  H^{f)  for  the  effect  of 
oscillations  in  at  firequency  /  on  /y  This  function 
had  the  form  HJiJ)  =  where  HgJifS)  is  the 

slope  of  the  steacty  state  characteristic  at  the  equilibrium 
operating  point,  HJifS)  =  dpJdQJ^^  and  where  is  a 
time  constant  For  static  stability,  <  0.  The 

constant  =  cosA/(/i^),  where  Aj,  is  the  cascade 
stagger  angle,  is  a  blade-passing  frequency  and  ^  is  a 
fan  flow  coefficient  For  a  centrifugal  impeller  of 
diameter  D  and  exit  width  B  rotating  at  spe^  N,  he 
used  ^  =  QjJiitNDB).  The  function  Gifi^  has  a 
complicated  structure,  but  its  amplitude  response  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  first  order  ^em.  However  the  high 
frequent  phase  shift  from  static  behavior  approaches 
45  degrees  rather  than  180  degrees.  Consequently,  in 
their  analysis  of  a  frm-duct  system  supplying  a  cusWn, 
Goldschmied  and  Wormley'  adapted  Ohashi*s  model  by 
using  a  function  for  in  response  to  /y  in  the  form  of 
the  square-root  of  a  first  order  lead;  that  is,  with  j  = 
yR),  HJfi  =  H^m  Here  H^O) 

=[^^(0)]  '.  Ohashi  undertook  e}q)eriments  using  a 
centrifugal  pump  and  water  as  the  working  fluid; 
however  the  results  followed  his  predictions  only 
qualitatively,  suggesting  that  other  frictors  are  involved. 

Ohashi  did  not  consider  unsteady  inertia 
effects  in  the  outlet  volute  or  other  ducting  associated 
with  the  punq>  he  tested.  In  1978  Durkin  and  Leuhr^ 
obtained  a  liniited  amount  of  response  data  for  a  model 
of  an  ACV  fm  installation.  ThQr  suggested  that  their 
data  could  be  represented  by  a  first  order  lag;  = 
^pg(0)  /(I  +  i/T/),  where  t,  is  chosen  to  fit  the  data. 
Such  a  response  is  produced  by  unsteady  inertia  in  a 
duct;  if  the  duct  has  length  Lj  and  cross-sectional  area 
where  Ij  =  pL/A^  is  the  inertance 
of  the  duct  air.  Duridn  and  Leuhr  used  the  fan 
geometry  to  estimate  an  equivalent  this  gave 


computed  values  of  sufficiently  close  to  measured 
values  to  imply  that  equivalent  duct  inertance  effects 
are  a  major,  even  principal  source  of  unsteady  fan 
effects.  However,  their  experiments  suggest  that  the 
effective  inertance  depends  on  fm  speed. 

Sullivan,  Hinchey  and  Green  show  that  even 
moderately  short  ducts  can  have  a  major  effect  on 
dynamics  and  stability  so  that,  if  these  are  present  in  an 
ACV  £ui  installation,  a  lumped  inertance  model  should 
give  an  accurate  representation  of  air  supply  system 
dynamics  at  the  low  and  moderate  frequencies 
characteristic  of  vehicle-dominated  motion.^  But,  for 
fan  installations  in  vehicles  of  the  type  used  by  the  CCG 
and  the  U.S.  Navy  a  centrifugal  rotor  either  delivers  the 
air  directly  into  a  plenum  chamber  or  uses  only  on 
outlet  scroll.  For  such,  configurations  the  previous 
work  suggests  that  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  predict  the 
response  of  a  given  geometiy.  Sullivan,  Gosselin  and 
Hinchey  proposed  a  technique  for  experimentally 
determining  frequency  response  of  a  model  of  an  ACV 
£an  installation,  and  used  it  to  obtain  data  for  a  small 
centrifugal  fan.^  They  showed  that,  for  a  small  cushion 
model,  unsteady  effects  had  a  major  effect  on  frequency 
response. 

The  work  described  here  uses  scaling 
arguments  to  adapt  Sullivan  Gosselin  and  Hinchey’ s 
data  to  the  prediction  of  frequency  response  and 
stability  of  a  simplified  configuration  representative  of 
the  bag  and  finger  skirt.  The  static  behavior  of  this 
configuration  has  been  investigated  theoretically  and 
experimentally  by  Sullivan,  Charest  and  Ma";  the 
nonlinear  and  linear  dynamics  with  quasisteady  fan 
response  has  been  investigated  respectively  by  Chung, 
Sullivan  and  Ma,"*  and  by  Chung  and  Sullivan."  The 
latter  linear  dynamic  analysis  is  extended  to  include 
unsteacty  £w  effects,  and  frequency  response  and 
stability  results  are  presented  for  two  cases:  the  first  is 
representative  of  the  laboratory  model  used  by  Sullivan 
and  Charest*  in  their  experiments,  and  the  second  is 
representative  of  a  37  tonne  vehicle  used  by  the  CCG. 


Unsteady  Fan  Experiment  and  Results 
Direct  determination  of  the  true  unsteady  flow 
delivered  by  a  fan  is  a  difficult  task;  consequently 
Sullivan,  Gosselin  and  Hinchey^  proposed  an  indirect 
method  based  on  the  air  cushion  experiment  depicted  in 
the  Fig.  1.  The  fan  being  tested  (1),  together  with  its 
inlet  and  any  downstream  supply  ducting  delivers  air  to 
a  rigid-wall  plenum  chamber  cushion  (2)  which,  in  turn 
is  mounted  over  a  servohydraulically  driven  heave  table 
(3).  With  the  table  oscillating  at  a  preset  frequency  and 
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amplitude,  the  histories  of  the  pressure  p,(0  =  Pf  and  the 
hovergap  h(t)  between  the  lip  of  the  cushion  and  the 
table  are  measured  and  recorded. 


Fig.  1  Modified  air  cushion  heave  dynamics 
experiment  used  to  obtain  fan  response  data. 

The  volume  flux  histoiy  QJit)  is  determined  as 
follows.  First  the  volume  flux  QJi()  of  air  escaping 
from  the  cushion  to  atmosphere  is  assumed  quasisteady, 
so  that  it  can  be  calculated  by  the  usual  orifice  law: 

QM  =  CpLMoJ^^  (1) 

In  this  expression  is  a  discharge  coefficient,  is  the 
peripheral  length  of  the  cushion  lip  and  p,  is 
atmospheric  air  density.  For  the  values  of  h,  and  f  used 
in  these  experiments,  the  quasisteady  approximation  is 
believed  to  be  very  accurate.^-®  Then,  to  determine  Q/X), 
one  applies  the  equation  of  continuity  to  the  plenum 
chamber  volume: 

=  (2) 

In  this  expression  Q  is  the  pneumatic  capacitance  of 
the  plenum  chamber  volume,  and  is  the  footprint 
area  of  the  cushion.  The  capacitance  C,  =  VJyP^ 
where  is  the  plenum  chamber  volume,  y  is  the  ratio 
of  specific  heats  for  air,  and  is  the  absolute 

atmospheric  pressure. 


Tests  were  conducted  on  a  small  centrifugal 
fim  having  D  =  0.330  m.,  and  B  =  0.120  m.  for  fim 
speeds  in  the  range  2000  <N<  3000  rpm.^  The  table 
frequency  was  in  the  range  0  <f<  12  Hz, 
corresponding  to  reduced  frequencies  f=f/N<  0.36. 
Figure  2  compares  the  static  characteristic  for  this  fan 
with  the  mean  response  obtained  during  the  dynamic 
tests;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  plot  of  C,,  = 
against  =  QflQfLP).  The  curve  is  a  polynomial  fit 
to  steady  state  data  obtained  by  removing  the  plenum 
chamber  and  installing  an  orifice-plate  flow  meter,  and 
the  data  points  are  the  mean  values  of  the  measured  Pf 
and  computed  histories  averaged  over  the  values  of/ 
used  in  the  tests.  With  the  fan  response  expressed  in 
the  form  =  A/^/)exp(/^pg(/)],  tests  at  selected 

frequencies  showed  that  both  gain  and  phase  shift 
are  independent  of  the  amplitude  of  oscillations  in 
A/0  for  amplitudes  up  to  SO  percent  of  the  mean  h,. 
Both  this  anq)litude  independence  and  the  agreement  of 
the  (fynamic  means  with  the  static  characteristic 
confirm  that  the  fan  response  to  the  oscillations  in  p^  is 
linear. 


Fig.  2  Comparison  of  dynamic  test  mean  values  of  py 
and  Q^with  static  characteristic. 

Dimensional  arguments  suggest  that,  for  a 
family  of  geometrically  similar  fans,  if  the  dynamic 
response  is  linear,  and  if  viscous  effects  can  be  ignored, 
then  with  K4pQ  -  being  a  nondimensional 

gain, 

(3) 

To  test  ^s  hypothesis  Sullivan,  Gosselin  and  Hinchey 
plotted  MpQ  and  against  /for  AT  =  2000  and  3000 
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rpm  and  for  nominally  the  same  ^ro-  Figures  3  and  4 
gives  this  data;  the  close  agreement  supports  the 
hypothesis.  It  is  the  data  in  Figs.  3  and  4  which  is  used 
to  construct  frequency  response  functions  used  in  the 
present  analysis. 


Fig.  3  Nondimensional  magnitude  response  of  test 
fan  plotted  against  reduced  frequency. 


proposed  investigation  of  the  configuration  depicted  in 
Fig.  S.  It  is  a  two-dimensional  section  of  the  skirt 
which  is  subject  to  pure  heave  disturbances  induced  by 
vertical  motion  of  a  flat  horizontal  surface  moving 
according  to  a  specified  law  The  two  main  skirt 
elements  are  the  bag  ABCE  and  the  fingers  CDF\  both 
are  made  firom  an  elastomer-coated  fabric.  In  the  full- 
scale  craft  the  bag  extends  around  the  periphery  of  the 
vehicle  base;  in  the  model  it  is  replaced  by  two 
cylindrical  loops.  The  fingers  are  folded  from  an 
2q)proximately  triangular  piece  of  material  such  that  a 
horizontal  section  through  them  is  U-shaped.  They  are 
attached  to  the  bag  at  C,  and  to  the  vehicle  base  at  E. 
Also  the  interior  compartmentation  required  for  pitch 
and  roll  stability  of  a  c^  is  omitted. 

The  lift  fan  delivers  air  directly  into  a  plenum 
chamber  of  which  the  bags  form  a  part,  consequently 
the  bag  pressure  p*  =  The  difference  between  p^  and 
the  pressure  p,  in  the  cushion  causes  air  to  flow  from 
the  bag  to  the  cushion  through  bag  orifices  located  in 
the  irmer  part  of  the  bag  CE-,  there  is  usually  one  orifice 
for  each  finger.  Typical  operating  conditions  are  such 
that  Pj  =  1.2p,  approximately.  In  the  full-scale  craft  the 
bag  ^ters  out  long-wave  disturbances  and  the  fingers 
filter  the  short-wave  disturbances;  the  shape  of  the  latter 
also  ensures  that  they  maintain  the  cushion  seal  by 
expanding  when  one  is  tom  or  damaged. 

For  the  configuration  in  Fig.  5,  the  function  of 
the  skirt  may  be  described  as  follows.  Changes  in 
modulate  or  the  distance  between  the  bottom  tips  of 
the  fingers  F  and  the  ground-plane.  This,  in  turn, 
modulates  and  hence  p^  and  the  flow  from  bag  to 
cushiotL  The  change  in  p^  alters  the  ratio  p^p,  and  thus 
the  bag  sluq)e  and  skirt  height  h^  Changes  in  h, 
minimise  fluctuations  in  h^  and  thus  p^  thus 
minimising  fluctuations  in  the  force  acting  on  the 
vehicle  base.  This  force  is  also  modulated  by  changes 
in  the  skirt  lateral  displacement  although  this  effect 
is  small  for  full  sale  configurations,  it  can  be  large  for 
laboratory  models  such  as  that  investigated  by  Sullivan, 
Charest  and  Ma.’ 


Fig.  4  Phase  response  of  test  fan  as  a  function  of 
reduced  frequency. 


Simplifled  Bag-Finger  Skirt  Model 
The  geometry  of  the  bag-and-finger  skirt  is 
con^lex  and  can  undergo  large  changes  during  vehicle 
motion.  Consequently,  to  allow  formulation  of  the 
dynamics  from  first  principles,  Ma  and  Sullivan'^ 


Governing  Equations  -  Vehicle  and  Cushion 
Figure  6  depicts  the  main  elements  of  the  skirt 
model  used  in  the  present  analysis  and  defines  the 
geometric  parameters  required.*  '®  The  model  consists 
of  three  distinct  parts.  The  first  is  the  outer  bag,  which 
is  the  part  ABC  of  the  skirt  between  the  upper 
attachment  point  A  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  fingers,  C. 
The  second  part  is  the  inner  bag  BDE,  and  the  third  is 
the  fingers  CDF.  The  outer  bag  is  assumed  to  be  a 
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massless  inelastic  membrane  subject  to  so  that  it  is 
always  a  circular  arc.  The  inner  bag  is  assumed  to 
comprise  two  rigid  massless  links  having  lengths  L,  and 
Lj  respectively;  these  links  are  subject  to  the  pressure 
difference  -  p^.  The  fingers  are  modelled  as  rigid 
bodies  attached  to  the  inner  bag  at  C  and  D;  the  part  CF 
is  subject  to  p^.  The  skirt  has  its  mass  concentrated  at 
the  centroid  of  the  finger,  and  has  two  degree-of 
-fi^eedom  corresponding  to  the  angles  a  and  /defined  in 
Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6  Elements  of  skirt  model  used  in  present 
analysis. 

The  basic  motion  variables  required  to  describe 
the  heave  dynamics  are  depicted  in  Fig.  5.  With  the 
vehicle  base  height  being  />,(/), 


hg  +  h,  +  h,  =  (4) 

where,  from  Fig.  5,  is  given  by 

h  =  Lj  sin  a +Lj  sin(fl.  +  y)  (5) 

With  L„  being  the  length  of  the  model  normal  to  the 
diagram  in  Fig.  5, 

S,  =  L^,  =  U2x,  +  B,)  (6) 

where  is  the  width  of  the  vehicle  base  between  bag 
attachment  points. 

The  analysis  also  allows  for  the  possibility  that 
the  skirt  contacts  the  ground,  corresponding  to  /r,  <  0. 
Consistent  with  observations  of  such  systems,  when  this 
occurs,  it  is  assumed  that  skirt  collapse  occurs  only 
locally,  with  the  finger  geometry  being  that  above  the 
intersection  of  the  uncollapsed  finger  and  the  ground 
-plane. 

The  equations  of  motion  of  the  skirt  and  craft 
are  formulated  using  a  Lagrangian  technique'*.  That 
governing  the  craft  motion  is 

Mjfic  +M,[L  1  (sin  ad^  -  cos  ad) 

+LAKsin  -  cos  YmY)]  =PcSc  (7) 

and  those  governing  the  skirt  motion  are: 

1  [L 1  d  -  Ljwsin(YM  -  a)Y^+ 
f-A/cosCYA/  -  a)Y-  hccos  a  -  geos  a] 

=  PbV^+(Pb-pc)V*^+pya  (8) 
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MsLM[LMi+L  1  sinCYw  -  a)d2+ 
^icos(YA/-a)&-/icCOSYA/-^cosYA/]  +/5Y 
=  P6J^  +  (Pfc-Pc)^^+PcK  (9) 


In  these  equations,  A/,  and  M,  are,  respectively,  the  total 
craft  and  skirt  masses,  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity,  and  the  other  terms  on  the  left  hand  sides  are 
defined  in  Fig.  6.  The  terms  on  the  right-hand  sides  of 
Eqs.  9  and  10  are,  in  order,  the  effect  of  acting  on  the 
outer  bag,  (p*  -  p^)  acting  on  the  inner  bag,  and  p, 
acting  on  the  part  CF  of  the  finger  in  Fig.  6.  The  six 
quantities  are  functions  of  a  and  y;  they  are 

derived  by  using  the  result  from  hydrostatics  that,  if  a 
surface  sweeps  out  a  volume  SF  under  the  action  of  a 
pressure  p,  then  the  work  done  by  p  is  pSF.  They  are 
listed  in  Refs.  9  and  10. 

The  fluid  mechanics  of  the  skirt  system  is 
described  by  laws  governing  the  flows  and  and 
conservation  laws  equivalent  to  Eq.  2  for  the  bag  and 
cushion  volumes,  and  Vjia,y,h^  respectively. 

The  flows  and  Q„  are  assumed  to  obey  the 
quasisteady  orifice  flow  laws’’ 


Qc=At  sgn(p, -pc)  (10) 

(11) 


In  these  expressions  At  is  the  total  effective  bag  orifice 
area,  induing  any  discharge  coefficient,  and  Ay  is  an 
effective  or  equivalent  slot  width,  which  is  a  function  of 
both  A,  and  the  external  slope  of  the  finger  relative  to 
the  ground  0  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  latter  quantity  is 
expressed  in  the  form 


(12) 


In  these  equations,  C*  and  C,  are  respectively,  the 
pneumatic  capacitances  of  and  given  respectively 
by  Q  =  FJ{yP^  and  Q  =  F^(')PJ;  the  expressions  for 
Ft  and  F^  in  terms  of  a,yand  A,  are  given  in  Ref  10. 

Equations  4-14  are  linearized  and  transformed 
to  the  frequency  domain  using  standard  techniques. 


Lift  Fan  Model 

The  analytical  model  is  completed  by 
specifying  the  functional  dependence  of  =  Qt  on  p*. 
In  the  analysis  of  Ref  10,  this  takes  the  form 

P(.=X0k)=P6r{5-(5-l)(|^)’)  (15) 

In  this  expression  p*,  and  Qtr  are,  respectively,  a 
reference  pressure  and  a  reference  flow.  They  are 
usually  taken  to  be  those  at  the  craft's  operating 
equilibrium  conditions.  The  parameter  4  is  the  ratio 
P/Ptr  corresponding  to  Qt  -  0;  usually  1.2  <  4  <  1.4  to 
ensure  adequate  static  stability  margin.  The  form  of 
equation  (15)  reflects  the  fact  that  flow  reversal  can 
occur;  it  is  chosen  so  that  dpJdQt  <  0  over  the  expected 
operating  range,  including  when  0*  <  0.  This  equation 
provides  the  quasistatic  fan  condition  which  is  a 
reference  in  the  present  calculations.  In  this  case 
is  taken  to  be  =  {dpJdQj^y 

Development  of  a  dyni^c  fan  response  model 
for  the  laboratory  and  37  tonne  configurations 
proceeded  in  two  stages.  First,  an  analytical  fit  to  the 
data  in  Figs.  3  and  4  was  obtained  in  a  form  suitable  for 
scaling.  The  gain  data  in  Fig.  3  was  normalised  by  its 
static  value,  A/^0);  this  normalised  gain  data,  together 
with  the  phase  data  in  Fig.  4  was  then  manually  fitted 
with  a  transfer  function  of  the  form 


where  is  the  finger  width.  The  function  ft  is  the 
product  of  the  area  between  the  bottom  of  the  fingers 
and  the  surface  with  a  discharge  coefficient  dependent 
on  0.  For  >  0,  f,  depends  linearly  on  A,.  When 
surface  contact  occurs  at  A,  =  0,  further  decrease  in  A, 
causes  A^to  decrease  nonlinearly  as  the  circular-arc  tips 
of  the  fingers  (  at  F  in  Fig.  6  )  collapse,  shutting  off  the 
flow.  Equations  10  and  1 1  allow  for  flow  reversal. 

The  bag  and  cushion  conservation  laws  are; 

CbPb  +  Fb  =  Qb-Qc  (13) 

CcPc  +  Fc  =  Qc-Qa  (14) 


HpQis)  =  -MpQiO)Gj{s) 

In  Eq.  16,  with  (o  =  Inf,  and  s  =  o  +  >0)  being  the 
Laplace  variable,  s  =  sIN.  For  the  above  data,  = 
76.9,  By  =  75.0,  and  B^  =  625;  the  fit  is  plotted  in  Figs. 
3  and  4. 

The  second  stage  proceeded  in  four  steps.  The 
first  step  was  to  select  a  total  cushion  equilibrium  flow 
rate  Q,  appropriate  to  the  two  configurations.  In  the 
case  of  the  laboratory  model  Q,  was  that  actually  used 
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in  the  experiments  and,  for  the  37  tonne  configuration, 
Q,  was  specified  using  a  currently  accq)ted  design 
rule.'**  The  second  step  was  to  choose  values  of  D  and 
N,  together  with  a  number  of  fen  rotors,  to  deliver 
the  specified  Q,  while  keeping  the  value  of 
rotor  equal  to  the  average  of  that  used  in  the  tests  of 
Figs.  3  and  4,  namely  =  0.255.  The  third  step  was 
to  use  Eq.  15  to  determine  for  the  specifi^  Q,. 
Finally,  the  ( / )  for  the  two  configurations  is  the 
product  of  this  H^O)  and  G//),  where /is  now  based 
on  the  value  of  N  selected  for  the  fens  used  in  the 
configurations. 

Table  1  gives  the  parameters  for  the  two 
configurations;  the  37  tonne  configuration  was  adapted 
from  the  CCG  vehicle  Waban-Aki,  which  has  four 
double  rotor  lift  fans  with  D  =  0.885  m.  and  which 
typically  operates  2XN=  2300  rpm. 


Configuration 

Ub. 

Model 

37  torme 
configuration 

Number  of  rotors, 

1 

14 

Rotor  Diameter,  D  (m) 

0.33 

0.885 

Fan  speed,  N  (rpm) 

2,500 

2,300 

Equilibrium  flow,  0i,(mVs) 

0.57 

96.8 

Equilibrium  bag  pressure, 
/^*.(Kpa) 

0.661 

2.419 

Static  gain,  A/^0) 

3.089E-4 

0.032 

Table  1  Fan  parameters  used  in  laboratory  model 
and  37  tonne  configurations. 


Results 

For  the  two  configurations  Table  2  gives  base 
and  skirt  parameters  together  with  the  equilibrium 
hover  conditions.  Figures  7-10  compare  the  effect  of 
quasisteady  and  unsteady  fan  dynamics  on  the 
amplitude  and  phase  response  for  these  configurations. 
The  amplitude  response  curves  in  Figs.  7  and  9  display 
the  characteristic  double  resonance  for  this  skirt  system; 
the  low  frequency  peak  is  associated  with  the  craft 
mass,  and  the  high  frequency  peak  is  associated  with 
the  skirt  mass.'°  Indeed,  the  response  in  Fig.  9  displays 
a  characteristic  problem  for  the  bag-and-finger  skirt:  it 
can  produce  large  craft  heave  response  in  a  frequency 
range  in  which  humans  are  particularly  sensitive, 
namely  4  -  8  Hz. 


Configuration 

Lab. 

Model 

37-tonne 

oonfiguratiom 

L.(m) 

0.914 

21 

B,im) 

0.57 

5.75 

D,im) 

0.18 

1.39 

H,(m) 

0.15 

0.98 

0.37 

2.6 

L,  (m) 

0.05 

0.18 

4(m) 

0.36 

2.02 

A(m) 

0.3 

1.69 

LA^) 

0.2 

1.1 

B/(m) 

0.09 

0.38 

A/,  (kg) 

1.11 

900 

A/,  (kg) 

44 

36,740 

h,(m) 

0.17 

1.26 

A,  (mm) 

11 

4 

p,(kPa) 

0.395 

2.02 

Table  2  Configurations  and  equilibrium  conditions 
used  in  simulations. 

For  both  configurations  unsteady  fan  effects  on 
the  magnitude  response  are  negligible  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  craft  mass  resonance,  but  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  skirt  mass  resonance.  However, 
the  effects  on  the  two  configurations  are  markedly 
different.  For  the  laboratory  model,  the  magnitude  of 
the  peak  is  increased  by  a  factor  of  3.3  and  the  natural 
fiequency  is  increased  slightly,  in  contrast,  for  the  37 
tonne  configuration,  the  peak  is  decreased  by  a  fector  of 
7.7,  and  the  natural  fiequency  increases  slightly.  In 
relation  to  the  ride  comfort  problem,  Chung,  Sullivan 
and  Ma's  quasisteady  fan  analysis  suggests  that 
reducing  skirt  mass  can  significantly  improve  the 
problem. Figures  11  and  12  shows  the  effect  of 
reducing  M,  from  900  kg  to  450  kg  for  quasisteady  and 
unsteady  response;  this  suggests  that  unsteady  fan 
dynamics  offsets  the  improvement  that  might  be 
e}q)ected  by  reducing 

Considering  now  the  phase  response,  the 
laboratory  model  is  only  slightly  affected  over  the 
fiequency  range  plotted,  but  the  37  tonne  configuration 
shows  a  major  shift  in  the  vicinity  of  the  skirt 
resonance,  suggesting  that  unsteady  fan  dynamics  has  a 
destabilizing  effect.  Now  the  characteristic  limit  cycle 
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Frequency,  f  (Hz)  Frequency,  t  (Hz) 


Fig.  7  Unsteady  fan  effects  on  the  heave  amplitude  Fig.  9  Unsteady  fan  effects  on  the  heave  amplitude 
response  for  laboratory  model  response  for  full  scale  37  tonne  craft 


Frequency,  r  (Hz)  Frequency,  r  (Hz) 


Fig.  8  Unsteady  fan  effects  on  the  heave  phase  Fig.  10  Unsteady  fan  effects  on  the  heave  phase 
response  for  laboratory  model  response  for  full  scale  37  tonne  craft 

oscillation  of  the  bag-and-finger  skirt  known  as  skirt 

bounce^  is  basically  a  vertical  motion  of  the  bag;  the  Discussion  and  Conclusions 

analysis  of  Ref.  13  shows  that  this  is  associated  with  a  The  results  presented  above  imply  that 

(fynamic  instablity  in  the  skirt-cushion  system;  that  is  in  unsteady  fan  dynamics  has  a  major  effect  on  the 
the  dynamics  that  occurs  when  is  fixed.  Figure  13  dynamics  of  the  bag-and-finger  skirt;  this,  in  turn,  can 
plots  the  eigenvalues  for  the  37  tonne  configuration  and  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  dynamics  of  any 
for  quasisteady  and  unsteady  fan  dynamics;  vehicle  using  that  skirt  But  they  also  suggest  that  no 
examination  of  the  eigenvectors  corresponding  to  these  simple  rules  can  be  discerned;  the  effects  appear  to 
eigenvalues  shows  that  the  pair  S,  and  U,  are  associated  depend  on  the  size  and  other  attributes  of  any  given 
mainly  with  large  variation  in  the  skirt  angle  a  in  Fig.  vehicle.  Thus,  for  the  37  tonne  configuration 
6  which  governs  vertical  skirt  motion.  This  implies  investigated  here,  the  results  suggest  that  a  ride-comfort 
that  unstedy  fan  dynamics  contributes  to  the  onset  of  problem  might  be  considerably  alleviated;  however,  it 
skirt  bounce  in  this  configuration.  would  be  premature  to  draw  equivalent  conclusions  for 
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Fig.  11  Effect  of  reducing  Af,  for  quasisteady  and 
unsteady  response  on  the  heave  amplitude  response 
for  full  scale  37  tonne  craft 


Fig.  12  Effect  of  reducing  Af,  for  quasisteady  and 
unsteady  response  on  the  heave  amplitude  response 
for  full  scale  37  tonne  craft 

vehicles  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  LCAC. 

In  this  regard  the  results  presented  for  the 
laboratory  model  should  be  accurate  because  they  refer 
to  the  fan  actually  used  in  testing  that  model.  However, 
the  rotor  blade  geometry  differs  in  significant  details 
from  that  used  on  the  CCG  vehicles,  and  on  the 
LCACs.  Consequently  the  present  results  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  guide.  But  they  underscore  the  need  to 
include  a  realistic  dynamic  fism  model  in  any  analysis  of 
ACV  dynamics. 


Fig.  13  Eigenvalues  for  the  system  with  quasisteady 
and  unsteady  response  for  full  scale  37  tonne  craft 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  the  use  of  CAE’s  Interactive  Tactical 
Environment  Management  System  (ITEMS)  for  use  in 
Air-to-Aircombat  pilot  training.  Details  are  given  of  the 
principal  software  components  which  provide  for  off-line 
scenario  creation  and  on-line  real-time  execution.  The 
maneuvers  supported  by  ITEMS  provide  for  training  in 
Guns,  IR-missile  and  Radar-missile  engagements.  The 
instructor  can  create  a  sequence  that  comprise  of  all  three 
engagement  modes  if  required.  The  system  supports  two 
full  six-degree  of  freedom  aerodynamic  models  that 
provide  for  training  in  two-vs-one  and  one-vs-two 
engagements.  A  wingman  capability  also  exits  where  the 
leader  maybe  the  manned  simulator  or  a  second  computer 
generated  target. 


Introduction 

With  ever  increasing  cuts  in  defence  spending, 
maintaininga  high  degree  of  defence  readiness  in  air-to- 
air  combat  operations  will  be  difficult.  One  alternative  is 
to  supplement  air  combat  training  with  simulator  time. 
Effective  training,  however,  requires  that  the  air  targets 
have  representative  characteristics  and  performance  in 
terms  of  maneuvering,  aircraft  flight  dynamics  and 
decision  process. 

To  support  training  in  air-to-air  combat,  CAE  has 
designed  an  Interactive  Air  Target  (lAT)  as  part  of  its 
Interactive  Tactical  Environment  Management  System 
(ITEMS).  The  system  provides  training  in  the  areas  of 
weapons  deployment,  basic  fighter  maneuvering  two-vs- 
one  and  one-vs-two  engagements.  For  weapons  training, 
the  air  target  can  be  programmed  to  perform  flight  paths 
composed  of  simple  weaves  and  turns,  where  the  student 
is  required  to  track  the  target  and  obtain  a  firing  solution 
using  guns  or  missiles.  Control  over  the  “g”  capability  of 
the  target  enables  the  instructor  to  make  the  task  more  or 
less  difficult  for  the  student.  The  basic  maneuvers  that 
form  part  of  the  ITEMS  system  may  be  used  for  training 
in  basic  fighter  maneuvering.  The  air  target,  for  example. 
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may  be  set  to  perform  a  pursuit  maneuver  which  the 
manned  simulator  has  to  counter. 

The  air  target  is  controlled  by  a  programmable  rule  base. 
The  rules  are  defined  using  condition  and  response 
parameters  selected  from  a  pull-down  menu.  For 
example,  the  condition  parameters  for  the  I  AT  to  perform 
a  guns  engagement  are  for  the  opponent  to  be  in  the  front 
hemisphere  and  in  guns  range.  The  response  parameter  in 
this  case  would  be  to  fire  the  gun.  The  air  target  responds 
continuously  to  the  rules  that  are  triggered  as  the  air 
target  switches  from  offensive  to  defensive  positions 
depending  on  the  engagement  geometry. 

The  air  target  considers  the  full  equations  of  motion  in  the 
longitudinal  axis  with  some  simplifications  in  the  lateral 
axis.  The  current  system  supports  two  such  targets, 
although  more  could  be  added  if  required.  The  targets  are 
defined  using  an  off-line  Database  Management  System 
(DBMS)  for  the  entry  of  the  principal  aerodynamic  data 
(lift  and  drag)  and  characteristics  of  the  propulsion 
system.  A  range  of  weapon  systems  and  sensors  can  be 
assigned  to  the  aircraft.  Typical  aircraft  types  supported 
by  ITEMS  include  F4-Phantom,  Tornado,  MiG-29 
Fulcrum,  and  FI  5-Eagle. 

This  paper  gives  an  overview  of  the  ITEMS  software 
package  and  how  the  air  combat  simulation  is 
implemented. 


ITEMS  Components 

The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  details  of  how 
ITEMS  can  be  used  for  pilot  training  in  air  to  air  combat. 
However,  it  is  necessary  first  to  describe  ITEMS  in  global 
terms  since  ITEMS  is  also  used  to  equip  the  air  target 
with  a  range  of  sensors,  weapons  and  countermeasures 
that  will  be  used  in  the  simulation.  This  overview  is  given 
below.  Key  to  the  description  is  the  functional  elements 
and  how  they  interact. 
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Figure  1  ITEMS  Software  Components 
a)  ITEMS  Overview 

ITEMS  provides  a  user-definable  environment  without 
any  hard-coded  effects.  High  fidelity  models  for  the 
threat  and  fnendly  forces  are  used  throughout,  and  can  be 
adapted  to  different  types  of  tactical  environments;  air-to- 
air  and  air-to-ground  missions  for  example.  The  software 
is  fully  modular  and  supports  Distributed  Interactive 
Simulation  (DIS)  network  interconnectivity. 

The  method  of  defining  a  tactical  scenario  is  a  bottom-up 
approach,  where  the  elementary  element  databases 
(weapons,  sensors,  and  countermeasures)  of  the  scenario 
are  first  defined.  These  elements  are  then  combined  to 
generate  higher  level  databases  that  allow  for  a  complete 
tactical  environment  by  combining  all  elements  and 
pertinent  data.  Access  to  the  library  of  databases  is 
provided  via  dedicated  X-window  based  graphical  user 
interfaces.  Version  4.0  of  ITEMS  provides  for  the 
creation  of  Air,  Land  and  Sea  scenarios  by  supporting 
such  elements  as  fixed-wing  aircraft,  helicopters,  ground 
vehicles,  missile  sites  and  gun  emplacements. 

The  principal  components  of  the  ITEMS  system  are 
illustrated  in  Figure  1.  They  include  the  air  target 
definition,  air  combat  maneuvering  database,  rules 
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database,  the  weapons  and  sensor  database,  and  the 
environment  database.  The  function  of  each  of  these 
components  is  described  below. 

b)  Air  Target  Definition 

The  air  target  is  defined  using  an  off-line  utility  called  the 
Database  Management  System,  or  DBMS.  Written  in  X- 
Motifithe  DBMS  editor  allows  the  user  to  enter  the  data 
required  to  define  the  air  target.  Typical  parameters 
include  lift  and  drag  coefficients,  engine  thrust 
characteristics,  mass  and  wing  area. 

c)  Rules  Database 

Each  player  in  a  scenario  is  assigned  a  rule  set.  Usually 
there  are  two:  a  prime  opponent  selection  rule  set  and  a 
maneuver  rule  set.  The  opponent  selection  rule  set 
contains  the  rules  for  selecting  an  opponent,  i.e.  should 
fast  moving  jets  take  priority  over  slower  moving 
transport  aircraft.  The  maneuver  rule  set  is  the  decision 
kernel  that  invokes  the  maneuvers  from  within  the  air 
combat  maneuveringdatabase  mentioned  above.  It  is  the 
rules  defined  here  that  instruct  the  air  target  to  maneuver 
either  offensively,  or  defensively.  The  logic  to  transition 
from  one  maneuver  to  another  is  also  part  of  this  rule 
base,  i.e.  when  to  switch  from,  pursuit  to  gun  track  and 
finally  disengagement. 
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d)  Air  Combat  Maneuvering  Database 

The  air  combat  database  comprises  a  series  of  maneuver 
routines  that  can  be  invoked  by  the  rule  base.  The  rule 
base  tells  the  system  which  maneuver  to  perform  and  the 
air  combat  database  carries  out  that  maneuver.  The 
current  system  supports  upwards  of  fifteen  different 
maneuvers  that  include  High  “G”  Barrel  Roll, 
Immelmann,  Pure  Pursuit,  Gun  Tracking,  Lift  Vector 
Turn,  Scissors,  Jinks,  Break,  High  Yoyo,  and  Low  Yoyo. 
These  maneuvers  cover  the  complete  spectrum  of 
offensive  maneuvering,  defensive  maneuvering  and 
stalemate. 

e)  Weapons  and  Sensors  Database 

The  weapons  and  sensore  database  is  used  for  specifying 
the  characteristicsof  the  weapons  and  sensors.  All  models 
within  ITEMS  are  based  on  physical  models  that  consider 
the  principal  factors  that  affect  performance.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  missile  the  user  would  be 
requested  to  specify  the  mass  and  aerodynamic 
characteristics  together  with  the  guidance  mode. 
Countermeasures  are  defined  in  a  similar  manner  with 
specification  of  radar  cross  section  in  the  case  of  chaff 
and  intensity  in  the  case  of  IR  flares.  The  weapons  and 
sensors  are  assigned  to  the  air  target  when  the  player  is 
created.  Typical  examples  of  the  kind  of  systems 
supported  include; 

i)  sensors 

Radar  warning  receiver 
Electro-optical  sensors 

-  visual  (pilot  eyes) 

-  thermal  (FLIR,IRST) 

-  image  intensifier 

-  Low  light  TV 

-  TV  camera 

Radar 

Laser  designator 
Laser  range  finder 

ii)  countermeasures 

Heat  flare 
Light  flare 
Smoke 
Chaff 
IR  jammer 
Laser  jammer 
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Radar  jammer 
Radio  jammer 

iii)  weapons 
Guns 

Air  defence  artillery 

Rockets 

Bombs 

Missiles 


0  Line  Of  Sight  System  (LOS) 

The  LOS  system  checks  if  a  valid  line  of  sight  exists 
between  any  two  players.  This  is  derived  from  the  LOS 
database  which  is  processed  from,  and  therefore 
correlated  with,  the  visual  database.  A  polygon 
representation  is  used  which  provides  a  significant 
improvement  in  accuracy  over  the  traditional  grid  post 
method.  The  effect  of  the  earths  curvature  is  also  taken 
into  account. 

g)  Environment 

The  atmospheric  environment  is  controlled  within  the 
scenario  by  defining  wind  velocity,  temperature  and 
pressure  as  a  function  of  altitude. 


Air  Target  Modelling 

The  Interactive  Air  Target  (lAT)  is  a  full  six  degree  of 
freedom  aerodynamicmodel  based  on  the  Euler  equations 
of  motion.  The  limits  of  performance  are  derived  from 
physical  characteristics  such  aerodynamic  loads  and 
engine  thrust.  The  data  are  entered  through  the  off-line 
DBMS  system.  Typical  parameters  include: 

-  the  aircraft  mass 

-  the  structural  positive  and  negative  acceleration  limits 

-  the  maximum  pitch  rate 

-  the  wing  geometry 

-  the  body  moment  of  inertia  about  the  Y-axis 

-  the  speed  brake  drag  factor  and  the  ram  drag  factor 

-  the  basic  drag  coefficient  as  a  function  of  incidence 
angle  and  Mach  number 

-  the  basic  lift  coefficients  vs  incidence  angle 

-  the  lift  coefficient  due  to  elevator  incidence  angle 

-  the  lift  coefficient  due  to  pitch  moment 
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Figure  2  Aircraft  Applied  Forces  and  Moments 

-  the  basic  pitch  moment  vs  incidence  angle 

-  the  basic  pitch  moment  due  to  elevator  angle 

-  the  pitch  moment  due  to  pitch  rate 

-  the  engine  thrust  data  (the  idle,  military  and 
afterburners  thrust  and  an  altitude  correction) 

At  scenario  load  time,  the  I  AT  parameters  are  loaded  into 
memory.  At  run-time,  the  aerodynamic  coefficients  and 
engine  thrust  rating  data  are  interpolated  based  on  aircraft 
state. 

The  motion  path  and  attitude  of  the  lAT  is  derived  from 
the  applied  forces  and  moments  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 
which  appear  as  parameters  in  the  Eulers  equation  of 
motion.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  there  are  contributions 
from  the  effects  of  gravity,  aerodynamic  forces  and  the 
propulsion  system.  The  axis  systems  employed  include 
the  stability  axis,  in  which  all  aerodynamic  forces  are 
calculated,  the  body  axis  and  the  inertial  axis. 

The  aerodynamic  forces  are  computed  from  the 
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aerodynamic  coefficients  entered  via  DBMS  and  ambient 
conditions  at  the  aircraft.  Contributions  from  the  control 
surfaces  are  also  considered.  The  engine  thrust  is  also 
computed  from  the  data  entered  via  DBMS  and  the 
commanded  throttle  position. 


Air  Target  Maneuvers 

As  indicated  in  Figure  1,  the  air  combat  rules  system 
selects  a  maneuver  from  the  maneuver  list.  When  the 
selection  is  made,  the  maneuver  routine  proceeds  to 
compute  the  position  of  the  control  surfaces  and  throttle 
position.  The  resulting  aerodynamic  loads  and  thrust  are 
used  to  maneuver  the  aircraft  to  the  desired  trajectory, 
resulting  in  such  maneuvers  as  the  pursuit,  yoyo,  and  hard 
turn. 

The  current  library  provides  for  a  wide  range  of 
offensive,  defensive  and  stalemate  maneuvers.  An 
aggressive  fighter  will  probably  use  the  pursuit  maneuver 
at  the  start  of  the  engagement  outside  of  weapons  range. 
Alternatively,  when  fending  of  an  attack  from  the  rear 
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the  break  or  jink  maneuver  would  be  selected  in  order  to 
prevent  the  attacker  from  obtaining  a  valid  firing  solutioa 
Some  maneuvers  are  selected  in  case  of  an  emergency: 
ground  avoidance  and  low  speed  recovery.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  most  common  maneuvers  selected  by 
the  rule  system  are  the  Pursuit,  Hard  Turn,  High  /  Low 
Yo-yo,  Lift  Vector  Turn,  High  G  Barrel  Roll, 
Immelmann,  Break,  and  Jink. 

The  control  parameters  are  used  by  the  rules  system  to 
select  a  maneuver  from  the  maneuver  list.  The  list  of  the 
condition  parameters  is  unlimited,  as  the  user  can  always 
create  new  parameters  as  needed.  The  most  commonly 
used  condition  parameters  are  those  that  relate  to  the 
Prime  Opponent  (PO),  typically:  slant  range.  Angle  Off 
Tail  (AOT),  Heading  Crossing  Angle  (HCA),  closure  rate 
and  relative  height. 


Integrating  the  lAT  with  the  Ownship  Simulation 

An  important  part  of  the  simulator  build  is  the  integration 
of  the  air  combat  system  with  the  manned  simulator, 
referred  to  as  the  ownship,  and  the  instructor  station.  At 
all  times  it  must  be  possible  for  the  instructor  to  monitor 
the  student  and  be  able  to  control  the  engagement.  If  the 
student  is  slowly  solving  a  missile  tracking  problem,  he 
may  well  choose  to  leave  the  lAT  perform  its  current 
maneuver  rather  than  switching  to  a  more  aggressive 
defensive  maneuvering  position.  Within  the  current 
system,  the  instructor  can  either  select  Guns  Combat, 
Radar  Missile  Combat,  IR  Missile  Combat,  or  any 
combination  of  all  three. 

The  criteria  used  to  control  combat  types  is  usually  range 
to  the  Prime  Opponent  (PO).  For  example.  Radar  Missile 
Combat  will  be  used  if  the  PO  range  is  beyond  IR  missile 
range  and  Guns  Combat  if  the  PO  range  is  too  close  for 
an  IR  missile  shot.  In  between  these  weapons  ranges,  IR 
Missile  Combat  will  be  used.  The  instructor  can  select 
either  single  or  multiple  missiles  for  the  Missile  Combat. 
Selection  of  Visual  Identification  will  postpone  the  Air 
Combat  until  the  student  has  approached  the  target  to 
make  visual  contact. 

For  its  in-house  simulator  programs,  CAE  has  designed 
a  comprehensive  man  machine  interface  which  allows  the 
instructor  to  have  different  levels  control  over  the  lAT, 
including 
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-  selection  of  the  type  of  lAT,  i.e.  FI  6,  MIG-29,  F4 
etc. 

-  selection  of  the  air-combat  mode,  i.e.  guns,  IR- 
missile,  or  Radar  missile 

-  proficiency  level,  i.e  whether  the  lAT  should  behave 
as  an  Expert,  Intermediate,  or  Novice  adversary 

-  control  over  such  basic  functions  as  rearm,  fuel  freeze, 
kill  inhibit,  and  recover 

-  the  ability  to  override  the  prime  opponent  rule  base  in 
order  to  specify  the  opponent 

-  taking  control  of  the  lAT  using  a  rudermentary 
Joystick  and  throttle  at  the  instructor  station,  or  control 
from  a  page  input,  i.e.  a  commanded  speed,  altitude, 
or  heading 

-  selection  of  a  split  maneuver  from  high,  low,  spiral, 
left,  or  right 

-  selection  the  wingman  mode,  formation  type  and 
leader 

-  access  to  such  maneuvers  as  Left  Climb,  Climb,  Right 
Climb,  Left  Turn,  Straight  &  Level,  Right  Turn,  Left 
Dive,  Dive,  Right  Dive.  Target  maneuvers  are  F-Pole, 
Disengagement,  Pursuit  and  Stinger 

-  repositions 

a)  One-vs-One  Engagements 

One-vs-One  engagements  involve  one  fighter  against 
another  fighter.  One-vs-one  is  usually  the  last  situation 
that  the  pilot  would  like  to  face.  However,  as  this  may  be 
unavoidable,  it  needs  to  be  practiced  in  the  simulator.  The 
instructor  can  either  set  up  the  Ownship  vs  lAT  (human 
vs  computer)  or  I  AT  vs  I  AT  (computer  vs  computer).  The 
air  combat  modes  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  lAT  are 
those  previously  described,  i.e.  guns,  IR-missile,  or 
Radar-missile.  Alternatively,  any  of  the  basic  maneuvers 
available  at  the  instructor  station  may  be  used  to  provide 
basic  training  in  weapons  deployment  and 
disengagement. 

b)  Two-vs-One  and  One-vs-Two  Engagements 
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T wo-vs-one  involves  a  coordinated  pair  of  aircraft  against 
a  third  aircraft.  Two  common  double  attack  scenarios  is 
one  where  the  ownship  is  in  formation  with  one  of  the 
lAT’s  against  the  other  I  AT,  and  where  both  lAT's 
operate  in  a  coordinated  role  against  the  ownship. 

The  double  attack  usually  begins  with  the  instructor 
selecting  the  formation  of  two  aircraft.  He  assigns  one  of 
lAT’s  to  be  the  wingman.  The  leader  can  be  the  ownship 
or  the  other  lAT.  The  wingman  formation  selection  may 
be  double  attack  formation  (Tactical  Spread),  Radar  Trail, 
Fighting  wing  formation  and  Close  Formation  (Echelon, 
Close  Trail). 

c)  Beyond  Visual  Range 

Beyond  Visual  Range  (BVR)  is  typical  for  a  Radar 
engagement  and  is  setup  by  invoking  the  radar-missile 
engagement  rule  base. 

d)  Proficiency 

The  instructor  facility  provides  for  a  selection  of 
proficiency  levels  that  give  the  aircraft  various  levels  of 
performance  when  maneuvering.  The  current  system 
supports  Expert,  Intermediate  and  Novice.  Expert  aircraft 
will  fly  at  the  sustainable  turn  and  use  excess  energy  in 
the  vertical  plane.  Novice  will  not  maintain  its  altitude  in 
a  high  “G  “  turn.  The  Intermediate  level  is  between  the 
Expert  and  the  Novice.  Proficiency  is  built  into  the 
maneuvers  and  the  rules  sets. 

e)  Weapons  handling 

Weapons  handling  for  the  lAT  is  dominated  by  the  rules. 
The  rules  select  the  weapon  type  based  on  the  current 
aircraft  state.  If  the  rule  is  satisfied,  the  weapon  will  be 
selected  and  the  weapon  fire  request  is  granted.  The  lAT 
aiming  module  computes  the  aiming  solution  angles  for 
the  selected  weapon.  The  aircraft  is  commanded  to  fly  the 
profile  to  achieve  an  aiming  solution  and  to  deploy  the 
weapon,  either  the  bombing  maneuver  for  the  bombing 
run  or  the  aiming  maneuver  for  the  gun  /  rockets. 


Applications 

CAE’s  ITEMS  Interactive  Air  Combat  system  is  a  well 
proven  technology  which  has  matured  through  customer 
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acceptance  on  three  fixed-wing  flight  simulators.  Under 
thb  guidance  of  experienced  pilots  knowledgeable  in 
military  flight  simulatortechnology.CAE's  scientists  and 
engineers  have  made  the  ITEMS  Air  Combat  system  the 
tool  of  choice  for  pilot  training  in  air  to  air  combat. 

The  first  ITEMS  Air  Combat  system  was  installed  several 
years  ago  and  provided  a  guns  air  to  air  simulation  with 
limited  wingman  capability  and  one  I  AT.  At  the  time,  it 
was  a  formidablechallengeto  design  and  implementsuch 
a  system  that  could  provide  a  high  degree  of  realism  with 
the  ability  to  program  any  kind  of  air  target  scenario. 

On  the  second  simulator,  the  system  was  enhanced  by 
adding  new  Gun’s  combat  maneuvers  and  by  adding  the 
capability  for  the  lAT  to  perform  bombing  runs  against 
ground  installationsand  ships.  This  system  has  also  been 
in  use  for  several  years. 

On  the  third  simulator,  the  system  underwent  major 
changes  with  provision  for  missile  (IR,  Radar) 
engagements,  Two-vs-oneand  one-vs-two  engagements, 
and  an  enhanced  wingman  capability.  To  support  these 
initiatives, a  two  lAT,  i.e.  two  target,  capability  was  built 
into  the  system.  This  allowed  the  pilot  to  work  in  concert 
with  a  computer  generated  counterpart.  New  maneuvers 
and  rules  were  developed  for  the  missile  attacks  and  the 
two-vs-one  and  one-vs-two  engagements.  The  two  lAT 
capability  removed  the  need  for  the  control  of  the  second 
target  from  the  instructor  station,  or  the  need  for  a  second 
simulator.  Experience  has  shown  the  control  of  a  second 
target  in  air  combat  mode  via  controls  at  the  instructor 
station  to  be  very  difficult  due  to  the  limited  field  of  view. 
In  addition,  the  need  for  a  second  simulator  is  an 
expensive  option. 

During  the  course  of  these  installations,  several  lessons 
have  been  learned.  The  first  is  the  importance  of  the 
visual  system  and  the  ability  to  detect  targets  visually  at 
acceptable  ranges.  Poor  visual  fidelity  and  cuing,  or 
limited  field  of  views,  make  for  a  poor  air  combat  training 
device.  Subject  matter  experts  are  essential  to  providing 
detailed  information  as  the  maneuvers  performed  in  the 
various  situations.  The  translation  of  these  maneuvers  into 
software  is  the  task  of  the  software  engineer. 


Figure  3  Example  of  Two  Air  Targets  in  Close  Echelon 
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Figure  3  Example  of  Two  Air  Targets  in  Close  Echelon 
Formation 

Example  Engagement  Sequence 

A  sample  shot  from  one  of  the  air  combat  simulators  is 
presented  in  Figure  4  which  shows  two  I  AT  targets  in  an 
echelon  formation  executing  a  4g  turn.  One  lAT  acts  as 
the  leader  and  the  other  as  wingman.  The  head-up  display 
is  assigned  to  the  lead  aircraft  and  shows  the  “g”  load, 
airspeed  and  angle  of  attack  on  the  left.  On  the  right  of 
the  figure  is  shown  the  altitude  and  rate  of  climb,  with  the 
aircraft  heading  shown  at  the  top  of  the  figure.  Central  to 
the  picture  is  shown  the  pitch  and  roll  bar  which  defines 
the  attitude  of  the  aircraft. 


of  the  air  combat  is  achieved  throu^  a  page  set-up  at  the 
Instructor  Station. 
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Summary 

This  paper  has  described  the  use  of  CAE’s  Interactive 
Tactical  Environment  Management  System  (ITEMS)  for 
air-to-air  combat  training.  The  key  features  of  the 
software  package  are  the  rule  base  system  for  scenario 
definition,  the  maneuver  routines,  and  the  six-degree  of 
freedom  air  target  models.  The  system  supports  training 
in  guns,  IR-missile,and  Radar-missile  engagements.  The 
system  caters  for  two  air  targets  with  a  comprehensive 
wingman  capability  that  provides  for  training  in  one-vs- 
two  and  two-vs-one  engagements.  Selection  and  control 
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Abstract 

The  FAA,  NASA,  and  industry  partners  have  made  a 
call  to  revitalize  the  general  aviation  market.  Their 
partnership.  Advanced  General  Aviation  Technologies 
Experiment  (AGATE)  has  identified  that  one  of  the 
barriers  to  overcome  is  the  reduction  in  training,  both 
in  time  and  cost  by  50%.  This  reduction  in  training  is 
for  the  period  from  which  a  student  has  no  knowledge 
of  airmanship,  up  to  what  we  now  consider  a  private 
pilot  license  with  an  instrument  rating. 

One  way  that  has  been  suggested  is  the  use  of  an 
Intelligent  Tutoring  System  (ITS)  for  ground  based, 
and  in  some  instances,  airborne  platform  based  training. 
This  would  offer  the  ability  or  reducing  the  investment 
of  the  cost  and  time  without  reducing  safety.  For  the 
ITS  to  gather  data  of  the  student's  pilotage  performance, 
a  method  of  data  capture  in  a  ground  based  simulator 
is  required.  In  this  case,  a  low  cost  combination  is 
desired  in  order  to  be  both  affordable  to  the  target 
market  and  reduce  the  cost  and  time  investment  of 
instruction. 

Microsoft  Flight  Simulator  5.1  with  modification  offers 
this  type  of  data  collection  in  a  package  which  has 
already  been  deployed  to  market.  It  has  the  capability 
of  simulating,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  fidelity, 
most  maneuvers  required  by  student  pilots. 


By  using  a  program  running  in  tandem  of  Flight 
Simulator,  nearly  every  variable  associated  with  the 
aircraft  flight  model,  the  systems  states,  and  the 
environment  are  accessible.  This  data  can  be  used  by 
the  ITS  to  determine  he  student's  current  abilities  and 
rate  of  progression. 


Introduction 

The  FAA  and  NASA  have  developed  the  Advanced 
General  Aviation  Transportation  Experiments 
(AGATE)  program  in  an  effort  to  revitalize  General 
Aviation  (GA)  manufacturing.  This  program  has 
identified  one  of  the  ways  to  achieve  this  is  to  reduce 
the  training  time  and  cost  by  at  least  50%.  A  way  of 
foster  this  is  to  apply  advanced  techniques  in  student 
instruction  which  lower  the  time  in  the  aircraft  and 
practice  on  the  ground. 

The  use  of  Computer  Aided  Instruction  (CAI)  systems 
have  been  used  in  the  past  to  teach  basic  aeronautical 
knowledge,  however,  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
instruction  of  pilot  performance  would  not  'fit'  under 
the  methodologies  of  CAI.  Intelligent  Tutoring  Systems 
(ITS),  however,  offer  a  way  to  teach  both  aeronautical 
knowledge  and  critique  pilot  performance  because  of 
its  design  to  adapt  to  the  student. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  ITS  with  pilot  performance 
data  at  a  low  cost,  a  low  cost,  off-the-shelf  flight 
simulation  package  would  be  required.  There  are 
several  such  packages  on  the  market.  Each  stands  out 
with  its  own  individual  quality,  but  what  is  most 
important  is  the  ability  to  capture  flight  model  data. 
Microsoft  (MS)  Flight  Simulator  (FS)  has  three 
qualities  which  make  it  the  more  attractive  package.  It 
is  less  expensive  in  comparison  to  other  packages,  is 
more  widely  used,  and  is  offers  more  expendability. 

A  joint  research  effort  between  The  Ohio  State 
University  and  Systran,  Inc.  under  a  NASA  sponsored 
SBIR  contract  investigated  the  possible  use  of  such  a 
system  in  the  instruction  of  student  pilots  to  the 
performance  level  and  the  abilities  required  to  operate 
the  AGATE  'type'  aircraft.  This  effort  found  that  it 
was  feasible  to  utilize  MS  FS  as  a  data  collection  tool 
for  pilot  performance  assessment  within  the  ITS. 
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Intelligent  Tutoring  System 

Overview 

An  Intelligent  Tutoring  System  (ITS)  differs 
from  a  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  system  (CAI) 
in  that  the  ITS  does  3  things  relevant  to  knowledge. 
First,  the  ITS  must  contain  a  model  of  the  ‘expert’. 
This  means  that  the  system  contains  records  of  the 
abilities  and  performance  of  the  target  ‘expert’.  Second, 
the  ITS  must  have  the  ability  of  deducing  and  tracking 
the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  student.  This  is 
needed  for  the  third  requirement:  the  ITS's  ability  to 
design  a  path  of  progression  of  teaching  the  student  to 
better  match  the  model  of  ‘expert’  performance.' 

This  path  of  progression  is  not  a  "set-in-stone" 
instruction  code,  but  rather  an  adaptive  system  which 
has  the  ability  to  tailor  the  instruction  on  a  student  by 
student  basis.  An  ITS  may  also  adapt  to  user  preference, 
personalities,  and  abilities,  such  as  their  cognitive  style, 
social  style,  hazardous  attitudes  identified  by  CRM 
courses,  or  even  their  taste  in  music.^  Besides  the 
system's  ability  to  adapt  teaching  and  testing  to  the 
student's  preferences  and  model  of  knowledge,  the 
system  can  also  modify  the  instruction  when  the 
learning  is  not  progressing.  This  prevents  an  end-less 
loop  where  the  same  subject  matter  is  presented  in  the 
same  fashion,  causing  the  student  to  become  de¬ 
motivated.  These  advantages  over  a  CAI  do  come  at  a 
high  cost  however. 

Because  an  ITS  is  not  just  a  set  of  code 
instructions  but  a  system  that  adapts  to  the  models 
present,  the  system  must  first  contain  "...  a  cognitive 
model  that  is  capable  of  solving  problems  in  the  same 
way  we  want  students  to  solve  the  problems.  This 
cognitive  model  is  then  used  to  interpret  the  student's 
performance  This  requires  that  the  specific  subject 
matter  be  divided  within  the  models  in  a  form  consisting 
of  facts,  rules,  and  inferences'*  which  the  computer 
can  use  to  develop  a  particular  step  in  a  lesson,  then 
present  and  test  the  student  in  a  form  that  the  user's 
performance  can  be  measured  and  compared  to 
previous  learning.  This  means  that  because  there  are 
various  skill  levels  at  different  tasks  per  student,  there 
are  many  possible  paths-of-progression.  This  translates 
to  a  very  high  amount  of  development  time  in 
constructing  an  ITS  as  opposed  to  a  non  adaptive  CAI. 
This  time  difference  can  be  expected  to  be  between  3 
to  10  times  that  of  a  CAI. 


In  order  for  an  ITS  to  proceed  with  instruction, 
it  must  contain  every  ability  and  action  that  the  'expert' 
possesses  in  order  to  complete  a  specific  task,  no  matter - 
how  subtle  or  mundane  the  action  or  chain  of  actions 
are.  Every  possible  detectable  cue  and  reaction  of  the 
'expert'  must  be  recorded  so  that  it  can  be  available  to 
the  ITS's  teaching  module.  This  level  of  detail  requires 
a  very  close  examination  of  how  each  task  is  completed. 
Along  with  the  determination  of  what  the  'expert'  deems 
as  a  required  action,  alternatives  must  also  be  examined 
to  understand  why  or  why  not  the  alternate  action  is 
not  a  the  correct  method  to  complete  the  task.  "...(The) 
teaching  model  in  an  ITS  consists  of  engaging  the 
learner  in  a  reasoning  task,  and  comparing  the  student's 
actions  with  the  set  of  actions  that  can  be  generated 
when  the  student  does  something  either  wrong 
(according  to  the  domain  knowledge)  or  useless  in 
pursuit  of  the  current  task."*  One  method  of  achieving 
this  is  to  apply  the  techniques  of  IDEFO  diagraming. 
This  type  of  model  forces  a  top-down  examination  of 
an  activity  and  allows  for  a  detailed  description  of 
every  task  and  sub-task  in  an  activity.  Such  a  model 
was  developed  and  proved  to  be  very  useful  in 
formulating  the  groundwork  directed  toward  building 
an  ITS  targeted  for  progressing  a  student  to  an  advanced 
form  of  instrument  flight.* 

ITS  Application  to  Flight  Training 

Aeronautical  Knowledge 

Traditional  ground  school  training  can  be 
more  easily  applied  to  an  ITS  framework  than  that  of 
pilot  performance  in  that  the  nature  of  what  is  measured 
and,  more  importantly,  how  it  is  measured  is  must 
less  abstract  than  pilot  performance  data  derived  from 
either  an  airborne  platform  or  a  ground  based  simulator. 
In  ground  school  training,  the  level  of  aeronautical 
knowledge  that  the  student  retains  after  instructional 
presentation  is  the  direct  value  to  the  rate  and  the 
amount  of  the  students  progress.  Testing  can  be  easily 
done  with  simple  yes/no  or  multiple  choice  questions. 
More  difficult,  fill-in-the-blank  questions  may  also  be 
presented  to  the  student. 

Flight  Performance 

In  the  application  of  an  ITS  to  the  area  of 
pilot  performance,  the  ideal  situation  would  be  to  have 
flight  data  recording  from  both  an  airborne  platform 
and  a  ground-based  trainer.  This  would  allow  for  the 
ITS  to  adapt  ground-based  training  to  deficiencies 
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detected  from  the  airborne  platform.  In  the  airborne 
side,  data  collection  can  be  done  by  a  specialized  flight 
instrumentation  package.  This  instrumentation  package 
would  utilize  a  Global  Positioning  Satelite(GPS) 
receiver,  pressure  transducers,  a  fixed  pendulum,  and 
a  gyro  connected  to  a  low  cost  PC  for  data  recording. 
Such  an  instrumentation  package  has  been  developed 
by  Technology  Systems,  Inc.  under  a  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  sponsored  and  Air  Force  monitored 
(SBIR)  contract  as  Semi-Automated  Flight  Evaluation 
System  (SAFES).’  SAFES  was  developed  from  a 
follow-on  to  Basic  Flight  Instruction  Tutoring  System 
(BFITS)  which  contrasts  SAFES  in  that  it  concerns 
with  student  performance  for  private  pilot  certification 
lessons  where  as  SAFES  extends  into  instrument. 
Although  this  system  does  a  good  job  at  recording 
and  reporting  student  performance,  it  does  not  utilize 
the  principles  of  intelligent  tutoring. 

For  ground-based  training,  a  flight  simulation 
package  must  have  the  ability  to  record  data  regarding 
student  piloting  performance.  BFITS  has  this  ability, 
however  there  are  several  drawbacks  to  using  it.  First, 
the  visual  scene  simulation  does  not  provide  local 
scenery.  Local  scenery  aids  in  cross-country  training 
and  local  area  pilotage.  Second,  because  of  the 
specialization  of  the  software  and  it's  low  number  of 
copies  in  the  overall  market,  it  is  very  expensive  relative 
to  other  flight  simulation  packages. 

Microsoft's  Flight  Simulator  in  contrast  is 
much  more  affordable  largely  due  to  it's  high  volume 
deployment  to  the  home  market.  It  also  offers  the 
ability  to  add  and/or  modify  the  objects  in  the  visual 
scene.  MS  FS  is  deficient  in  a  few  respects  such  as 
unrealistic  simulation  of  radio  navigational  aids  where 
other  packages  such  as  IFT-Pro,  Jeppesen's  FS-2()0 
and  AzureSoft's  Elite  do  more  accurately.  However, 
the  advantages  of  a  larger  support  base  and  the  ability 
to  make  modifications  with  'plug-ins'  make  MS  FS  a 
better  choice.  One  of  these  'plug-ins'  is  a  type  of 
Flight  Simulator  Object  Driver  (FSO)  that  allows  from 
the  collection  and  recording  of  variables  within  MS 
FS. 

In  both  cases,  airborne  or  ground  based,  the 
results  of  testing  are  contained  in  the  telemetry  data 
recorded  from  a  particular  flight  exercise.  The  data 
recorded  for  each  exercise  must  be  compared  against 
a  template  or  set  of  templates  which  describe  the  perfect 
execution  for  the  tested  exercise.  Accompanying  each 
template  is  a  threshold  description.  This  serves  several 
functions.  First,  a  pass/no-pass  determination  can  be 


made.  If  the  data  recorded  from  the  exercise  'fits' 
within  the  template's  threshold,  then  the  exercise  has 
been  performed  successfully.  Second,  the  student's 
performance  in  the  task  can  measured,  regardless  of 
the  pass/no-pass  determination.  Finally,  rate  of 
progression  can  be  determined  by  comparing  the  results 
of  the  exercise  against  previous  recordings. 

Microsoft  Flight  Simulator 

History 

Flight  Simulator  has  evolved  as  newer  and 
faster  computers  for  the  home  market  have  been 
introduced.  From  the  beginning  in  1979  when  Bruce 
Artwick  introduced  Flight  Simulator  for  the  Apple  11, 
visual  and  flight  realism  has  been  a  challenge.  The 
typical  home  computer  at  that  time  consisted  of  only 
16k  of  memory,  BASIC  language  capable  of  only 
integer  computations,  a  digital  storage  system 
consisting  of  a  cassette  player/recorder  as  the  main 
component,  and  display  circuitry  capable  of  only  3 
colors. 

The  next  step  in  the  growth  was  introduced 
in  1983  as  Flight  Simulator  II  after  a  9  month 
development.  This  version  took  advantage  of  the  Apple 
II's  ever  increasing  capabilities  which  included  48k  of 
program  memory  and  16k  of  screen  memory.  Other 
enhancements  included  the  move  from  black  and  white 
line  graphics  to  solid  colors  and  the  expansion  of  the 
'gaming  area'  from  a  few  hundred  square  miles,  to 
more  than  100,000,000  square  miles  of  coverage.  This 
increased  coverage  allowed  for  flight  over  the  entire 
United  States.  The  last  major  improvement  to  note 
was  the  more  refined  flight  model  which  was  more 
difficult  to  manipulate  then  the  previous,  but  again, 
was  more  realistic. 

Subsequent  versions  of  the  software  were 
improved  to  take  advantage  of  the  capabilities  that 
were  being  introduced  to  the  home  desktop  market. 
The  simulator  moved  to  the  Apple  Macintosh  platform 
from  the  pervious  6502  Apple  II  system  and  a 
companion  version  was  introduced  for  the  IBM 
platform  which  was  becoming  accepted  as  a  machine 
for  home  use  based  on  its  new  afordability.  Version 
4.0  saw  the  last  release  of  the  simulator  from  the 
Macintosh  platform  as  the  next  releases  were  focused 
entirely  on  the  IBM  PC  compatible  market  which 
enjoyed  extreme  user  acceptance  over  that  of  the 
Macintosh  due  to  affordability. 
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User  Acceptance 

Several  factors  accounted  for  the  popularity 
of  Microsoft  Flight  Simulator  (MS  FS)  in  the  home 
market.  First,  there  are  vast  numbers  of  IBM  PC 
platforms  on  which  the  current  versions  operate. 
Second,  and  more  importantly,  MS  FS  can  to  be 
'modified'  by  the  user.  Utilizing  simple  'plug-ins',  the 
program  can  be  upgraded,  either  in  terms  of  scenery 
or  in  terms  of  aircraft  handling  qualities  and  a  more 
complex  and  detailed  visual  rendering  of  the  earth. 
This  can  be  done  by  creating  a  scenery  file  developed 
by  the  end  user  with  either  off-the-shelf  or  shareware 
software  obtainable  over  the  internet.  Another  'plug-in' 
is  the  aircraft  file.  This  allows  the  user  to  add  more 
types  of  aircraft  to  the  MS  FS  selections  list.  As  with 
the  scenery  files,  these  aircraft  files  are  developed 
using  off-the-shelf  software,  and  range  from  the  basic 
Cessna  152  up  to  the  latest  Boeing  777,  including 
many  types  of  military  aircraft.  What  is  so  appealing 
about  these  'plug-ins'  is  the  fact  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  developed  by  the  end  users  and  can  be 
distributed  amongst  these  enthusiasts  via  the  internet 
at  no  cost  for  the  'plug-in'  itself. 

The  ability  provided  by  the  internet  for  the 
end-users  to  share  their  work  has  fostered  several  file 
and  web  servers  all  over  the  world  to  serve  as 
repositories  of  everything  that  has  been  developed. 
Although  the  current  version  of  MS  FS  is  version  6.0 
(Flight  Simulator  for  Windows  95),  previous  versions 
back  to  v4.0  are  still  supported  by  the  Flight  Simulator 
enthusiasts.  To  see  the  vastness  of  this  support  one 
needs  only  use  a  web  browser  and  search  for  "Flight 
Simulator".  The  number  of  returns  would  take  days 
to  visit  and  scan  each  one. 

Another  thing  to  mention  that  has  been  shared 
among  these  users  are  adventure  files.  Adventure  files 
are  situations  where  the  combination  of  environmental 
conditions,  the  flight  objective,  and  the  type  of  aircraft 
in  the  adventure  can  be  distributed  and  run  by  many 
users.  Adventure  files  challenge  simulation  pilots  to 
conditions  that  are  not  part  of  basic  cross-country  flight. 
Every  simulator  pilot  which  uses  an  adventure  starts 
off  with  the  same  set  of  situation  parameters  as  the 
original  user  who  constructed  it.  These  situational 
conditions  include  the  weather  and  climatic  changes, 
the  aircraft  being  used,  and  preprogramming  system 
faults,  if  any. 


Current  Version 

The  current  version,  6.0,  operates  within  the 
Windows  95  Operating  System  as  opposed  to  previous 
versions  which  ran  within  the  DOS  or  Windows  3.1 
environment.  With  a  few  exceptions,  everything  that 
has  been  developed  for  the  version  5.1  runs  on  the  6.0 
version.  Microsoft  developed  this  new  version  to  take 
advantage  of  32-bit  processing  in  contrast  to  16-bit 
processing  in  the  previous  5.0  version  and  allow  clean 
operation  within  the  Windows  operating  system  which 
had  been  anything  but  suitable  previously. 

FLIGHT  RECORDER 

Operation 

As  stated  before,  the  addition  of  'plug-ins'  to 
extend  the  capabilities  of  the  program.  The  means  by 
doing  this  through  a  file  type  FSO,  or  Flight  Simulator 
Object  driver  file.  Microsoft  Flight  Simulator  is  aware 
of  the  presence  of  these  FSOs  by  declaration  lines 
within  it's  .INI  or  initialization  file.  This  INI  file  is 
much  the  same  as  the  AUTOEXEC.BAT  or  WIN.INI 
file  familiar  to  users  of  DOS  and  Microsoft  Windows. 
When  MS  FS  is  launched  it  looks  within  the  INI  file 
to  run  under  the  correct  settings  and  know  which  files 
to  load  into  it's  memory  heap  to  execute  along  side 
of  the  main  program  itself.  Flight  Simulator  then 
issues  event  calls  to  the  FSOs  regarding  the  current 
status  of  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  FSO  that  we 
were  interested  in  is  to  record  selected  variables 
residing  in  the  memory  heap  of  MS  FS.  It's  first  job, 
once  executed,  is  to  create  and  open  a  data  file  in  the 
file  system  in  which  to  copy  the  information  to.  If 
this  action  is  successful,  then  each  time  a  Frame  Event 
or  Second  Event  is  issued  by  the  simulator,  whichever 
is  being  watched  for  by  the  FSO's  module,  the  FSO 
will  check  to  see  if  all  conditions  are  met  required  for 
a  recording.  Once  a  recording  procedure  is  called, 
the  variables  desired  for  recording  are  each  copied 
into  an  internal  memory  string  then  copied  into  the 
open  data  file.  Once  the  MS  FS  program  halts,  the 
FSO  begins  the  Exit  Procedure  call  in  which  it  will 
close  the  created  data  file. 
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Accessible  Variables 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  MS  FS  enthusiasts 
and  the  lines  of  communication  that  the  internet  fosters, 
these  users  have  been  able  to  network  and  work  together 
to  share  each  one's  personal  insight  into  the  operation 
of  the  software.  One  of  the  results  of  this  has  been  a 
large  number  of  documented  internal  variables  residing 
in  the  memory  heap  of  MS  FS.  There  are  over  350 
known  variables  documented  including  the  record 
staring  byte  location,  the  variable  offset  length,  and 
the  description  of  the  variable.  These  variables  describe 
the  numerics  for  both  the  display  and  flight  model 
engines. 


Sbrthg 

E^e 

Fteord 

Laridh 

Description 

02  EE 

2 

Ground  elevation 

02  F4 

4 

Magnetic  north  deviation 

02  F6 

2 

Inner  marker  flag 

02  F8 

2 

Outer  marker  flag 

02  FA 

2 

Middle  marker  flag 

0714 

2 

Crash  damage  flag 

0716 

2 

Offrwy  crash  flag 

0788 

2 

Gyro  deviation 

07BC 

2 

ADFfrequency 

07BE 

2 

CCM1  frequency 

07  CO 

2 

CC]M2  frequency 

0864 

3 

True  airspeed 

0867 

3 

Indicated  airspeed 

0864 

3 

Vertical  airspeed 

08  El 

5 

DME1  reading 

0A34 

2 

Flap  angle 

0A38 

2 

Flap  1 

0A3A 

2 

Flap  2 

0A72 

1 

COM  operational 

0A73 

1 

NAV  operational 

0A8C 

2 

Bevator  position 

0A8E 

2 

Aileron  position 

0A90 

2 

Fbdder  position 

0AA3 

2 

Bevator  indicator  position 

0AA5 

2 

Aileron  indicator  position 

0M7 

2 

Flidder  indicator  position 

Table  1-  Selected  Accessable  Variables 


FLTREC 

Released  in  December  of  1995.  FLTREC 
allowed  for  recording  of  data  in  one  second  intervals. 
This  data  included  the  elapsed  time,  time  of  day. 
latitude,  longitude,  altitude,  pitch,  bank,  heading,  true 
air  speed,  and  gear  position.  To  use  this  FSO,  the 
user  needs  to  first  tell  MS  FS  to  run  this  program 
segment  by  including  in  within  the  flight  simulation's 
INI  file.  Then,  while  the  user  is  flying  the  simulation, 
the  user  sets  the  transponder  to  0001  to  begin  recording. 
To  stop  recording  the  user  would  set  the  transponder 
to  a  value  other  than  0001.  While  recording,  the  FSO 
would  write  the  data  in  binary  format  into  a  file  named 
fltrec.dat.  In  order  to  convert  the  file  into  something 
legible,  the  user  must  run  a  translation  program  outside 
of  flight  sim.  Both  the  FSO  and  the  translation  program 
were  written  by  Adam  Szofran  who  has  also  written 
several  other  programs  which  interface  with  MS  FS 
and  are  available  free  of  charge  via  the  internet. 

Our  Implementation 

Because  FLTREC  did  not  record  all  of  the 
variables  that  we  were  concerned  with,  we  had  to 
develop  and  test  our  own  version  to  validate  this 
approach.  To  do  this,  several  steps  were  required. 
First,  we  identified  the  crucial  abilities  that  we  required 
of  the  data  capture  FSO.  These  abilities  included  the 
ability  to  record  data  at  variable  times  or  at  different 
'frames',  the  ability  to  record  any  of  the  known  variables 
within  the  memory,  and  the  ability  to  'decide'  to  record 
a  variable  based  on  a  predefined  threshold.  Second 
was  the  development  of  the  instruction  code.  This 
was  done  in  assembly-language  and  written  by  2 
visiting  internship  students  as  part  of  their  field 
experience  required  by  their  college.  After  a  successful 
compile  of  the  assembly  code,  it  was  subjected  to 
another  compiler,  FASAM  (Freeware  Scenery 
Assembler  for  Microsoft  Flight  Simulator),  written  by 
Adam  Szofran.  This  compiler  took  the  compiled  binary 
and  converted  it  to  a  type  FSO,  loadable  into  the 
memory  of  MS  FS.  The  resulting  file  was  applied  to 
Flight  Simulator  as  tested  giving  results  similar  to 
FLTREC,  but  with  the  differences  that  we  required. 
Data  samples  were  taken  on  every  'frame'  or  each 
time  MS  FS  completed  a  redraw  of  the  display,  as 
opposed  to  every  second  as  did  FLTREC.  Collected 
data  included  the  variables  of  concern  which  met  the 
requirements  set  in  their  respective  thresholds. 

The  platform  used  for  testing  was  a  Pentium 
66Mhz  with  8  Megabytes  of  memory  and  an  STB 
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Express  video  card.  The  additional  instructions  of  the 
FSO  captured  the  data  without  any  noticeable 
degradation  in  the  performance  of  MS  FS.  This  proved 
that  this  was  a  viable  approach  to  collect  pilot 
performance  data  from  a  low  cost,  off-the-shelf  flight 
simulator. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  Intelligent  Tutoring  System  offers  the  ability  to 
better  engage  the  student  in  learning.  This  type  of 
system  can  assist  in  teaching  and  critique  pilot 
performance  as  long  as  data  regarding  the  flight  as 
available  to  the  system.  Airborne  systems  and  ground 
based,  hi-fidelity  simulators  can  currently  offer  this 
data,  however  at  a  very  high  cost  to  the  student. 

Microsoft  Flight  Simulator  is  currently  able  to  offer 
the  fidelity  required  to  teach  some  aspects  of  private 
pilot  instruction.  With  the  addition  of  more  detailed 
local  scenery,  the  simulator  can  become  effective  as  a 
tool  to  help  teach  pilotage.  Due  to  the  deficiency  in 
MS  FS  to  accurately  simulate  instrument  navigation, 
it  would  require  additional  re-work  and/or  a  'plug-in' 
to  allow  for  effective  instrument  training. 

Utilizing  techniques  to  capture  data  from  an  off-the- 
shelf  flight  simulator  to  aid  in  the  use  of  an  ITS  can 
bring  flight  instruction  into  the  home.  The  ability  of 
an  ITS  to  tailor  instruction  on  a  student-by-student 
basis  can  further  reduce  the  time  and  cost  involved  in 
producing  a  proficient  pilot.  This  combination  would 
aid  in  increasing  interest  in  general  aviation  and  revive 
a  decreasing  industry. 
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Abstract 

All  aviation  students  at  OSU  take  the  private  pilot’s  ground  school  (AV  310).  Aircraft  Systems  majors 
then  take  two  flight  lab  courses.  The  &st  (AV  341)  gets  them  to  solo  flight;  the  second  addresses  cross 
country  flying  (AV  342).  Aviation  management  and  human  factors  majo’s  typically  do  not  take  either 
course.  The  latto*  must  take  the  academic  ground  school  for  the  instrument  rating,  and  many  have 
difficulty  due  to  no  flight  experience. 

AV  342  was  reviewed  to  detamine  the  imposed  requirements.  MS  FS  exercises  were  used  to  emulate 
tasks  required  in  the  syllabus.  MS  FS  has  the  capability  to  simulate  all  required  flight  maneuvers,  but  it 
does  lack  fidelity  in  the  area  of  aircraft  handling  qualities.  It  is  therefcre  not  a  substitute  for  the  aircraft  in 
learning  the  psychomotor  skills  fw  safe  flight.  MS  FS  also  has  an  unrealistic  representation  of  radio 
navigational  aids,  which  are  always  available.  Two  additional  capabilities  are  desirable:  a)  radio 
communicaticm  between  pilot  and  air  traffic  ctmtrol  specialists,  and  b)  simulation  of  local  area  scenery. 
MS  FS  has  capabilities  ftn*  cognitive  task  training  and  procedures  rehearsal  that  are  impressive  for  its  cost. 
Properly  used,  MS  FS  is  useful,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  ’’right  out  of  the  box.” 


Introduction 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  has 
recently  approved  the  use  of  Personal  Computer 
(PQ  Aircrew  Training  Devices  (ATDs)  in  fcxmal 
flight  instruction.  PriOT  studies  by  Hampton  et 
al.^  demonstrated  the  utility  of  PC  ATDs  in 
instrument  flight  training.  Several  different 
vendors  offer  PC  ATDs  of  varying  capability. 
Among  these  are  ELITE,  IFT-Pro,  and  FS-200. 
Microsoft  (MS)  Flight  Simulator  (FS)  was 
originally  regarded  as  ’’game”  software  and  was 
often  not  s^iously  considered  as  a  possible  PC 
ATD  by  pilots.  However,  it  has  two  distinct 
advantages:  a)  it  is  inexpensive,  and  b)  it  is 
widely  used  among  non-pilots.  While  there  is 
now  a  Windows  95  version  of  MS  FS  6.0,  the 
study  repcH-ted  here  is  based  upon  a  Senitx^ 
Honors  Project*  and  reviews  MS  FS  5.0.  The 
work  had  been  planned  and  started  as  early  as 
MS  FS  4.0. 


The  Ohio  State  University  (OSU)  operates  a 
flight  education  program  und^  Part  141  of  the 
FedCTal  Aviation  Regulations  (FARs).  The 
academic  program  for  aviation  majors  includes 
three  options  or  areas  of  concentration  (AOC):  a) 
aircraft  systems,  b)  aviation  management,  and  c) 
human  factors. 

The  aircraft  systems  majors  are  pursuing  a  career 
in  professional  aviation,  leading  eventually  to  an 
Air  Transport  Pilot’s  (ATP)  license.  All  students 
in  the  aviation  program  are  required  to  take  the 
academic  ground  school  for  the  private  pilot’s 
license,  but  aviation  management  and  human 
factOTS  students  do  not  complete  the  flight 
labOTaUxies  required  to  get  the  private  pilot’s 
certificate. 

However,  students  in  the  human  factors  AOC  are 
also  expected  to  complete  the  academic  ground 
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school  f(W  the  instrument  rating.  Without  any 
flight  experience,  these  students  find  it  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  topic  content  of  this  course. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  demand  that  human  factors 
majors  complete  flight  training,  due  to  the  cost 
However,  it  would  be  desirable  to  emulate  that 
experience  in  a  low-cost  flight  simulatitxi 
laboratory.  Were  that  labwatOTy  available, 
aviation  management  students  could  also  be 
offered  the  (^pcMtunity  to  develop  a  better 
appreciation  fcH*  the  operational  environment  of 
flight,  and  aircraft  systems  majors  could  perfOTm 
pre-flight  rehearsals. 


Preliminaries 

Out  of  the  box,  MS  FS  is  not  well-suited  to  flight 
instruction;  pilots  do  not  fly  keyboards.  The 
Virtual  Pilot  control  yoke  from  CH  Products 
provides  a  valuable  addition  and  is  priced  at 
about  the  same  cost  as  the  MS  FS  software.  MS 
FS  is  designed  to  provide  coordinated  turns  fw 
the  novice  us^,  but  this  provides  more  help  than 
desired. 

To  train  prospective  pilots  properly,  it  is  thCTefOTe 
necessary  to  add  a  ruddo’  pedal  kit  Neither  of 
the  yoke  or  the  rudder  pedal  controls  will  have 
force  reflection  feedback,  so  students  will  not 
gain  an  appreciation  for  the  handling  qualities  of 
the  aircraft,  nor  will  they  learn  how  these 
handling  qualities  change  with  atmospheric 
conditions.  Flight  experience  is  still  required  to 
learn  how  atmosphaic  conditions  affect  the 
handling  characteristics  of  the  aircraft. 

Since  the  rudder  pedals  have  to  absorb 
considerable  force,  a  somewhat  larger  investment 
in  a  more  rugged  kit  is  well-advised,  about 
doubling  the  cost  so  far  (if  Thrustmaster’s  rudder 
pedal  kit  is  used).  Even  so,  the  total  cost  is  still 
less  than  using  one  of  the  higher  priced  software 
products  (ELITE,  IFT-Pro,  ot  FS-2(X)). 
Moreover,  we  have  found  a  number  of  third  party 
software  products  (e.g..  Aircraft  Adventure 
Factory,  and  Apollo’s  Scenery  and  Object 
Designer)  available  for  MS  FS  5.0  that  are  not 
available  for  these  other  products. 


Background 

The  MS  FS  software  does  allow  setting  up 
datasets  that  establish  the  operating  conditions 
for  a  particular  simulation  exercise.  This  allows 
some  tailoring  of  the  flight  experience  that  a  user 
will  encounto*  during  the  exercise  of  MS  FS. 
The  basic  choices  of  location,  aircraft  type, 
weather,  and  compute  screen  configuration  are 
saved  for  later  recall  as  a  specific  flight  MODE 
(called  a  “Situation”  by  MS  FS  5.0). 

This  MODE  file  is  used  at  program  initiation, 
and  after  a  crash,  should  one  occur,  to  control  run 
conditions.  Specific  lab  ex^cises  (e.g.,  normal 
versus  crosswind  landings)  require  the  generation 
of  special  flight  MODEs  to  demonstrate  specific 
maneuvers. 

Demonstration  exo-cises  (DEMOs)  in  MS  FS  are 
different  from  MODE  files.  They  can  be  used  to 
show  a  student  what  a  maneuver  should  look  like, 
but  they  must  be  created  and  replayed  by  using 
keyboard  commands.  They  are  like  a  “canned" 
mini-scenario. 

Capabilities  Assessment 

While  OSU  flies  Cessna  152s,  MS  FS  only  has 
the  Cessna  182  (C-182),  a  mwe  capable  aircraft 
It  best  emulates  a  C-152  by  being  flown  with  the 
gear  down  (although  the  C-182  has  retractable 
gear,  the  C-152  does  not).  Also,  the  C-182  has 
an  adjustable  pitch  propeller  and  a  manifold 
pressure  gauge,  neither  of  which  are  shown  on 
the  MS  FS  5.0  displays,  but  the  C-152  does  not 
have  this  capability,  so  the  MS  FS  displays  for 
the  C-182  are  actually  an  adequate  representation 
of  the  C-152  cockpit 

MS  FS  does  have  some  built-in  features  to 
measure  and  display  flight  path  reccn-ds.  Instant 
replays  of  the  last  49  seconds  of  flight  are  always 
available.  Landing  Analysis  will  display  a  graph 
of  the  aircraft’s  vertical  speed  pro^e  over  the 
final  200  feet  of  descent  prior  to  touchdown,  and 
Maneuver  Analysis  will  display  a  graph  of  the 
ground  track  following  any  maneuver. 

Also,  as  explained  in  a  separate  paper,  it  is 
possible  to  collect  data  on  real-time  q)eration  of 
the  program,  over  and  above  the  data  captured 
MS  FS  itself.  This  led  us  to  believe  that  MS  FS 
might  be  more  useful  as  an  instructitxial  aid  than 
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previously  believed,  especially  by  those  who 
simply  saw  it  as  a  computer  game.  Perfonnance 
measures  could  be  provided  to  student  and 
instructor  that  would  assess  the  pilot’s 
proficiency  in  accomplishing  various  flight 
maneuvers. 

In  order  to  determine  the  suitability  of  MS  FS  5.0 
to  support  private  pilot  flight  instruction,  the 
existing  Flight  Syllabi  for  AV  341  and  AV  342 
were  examined.  AV  341  is  the  preliminary  dual 
(student  and  instructs)  flight  instruction  course 
that  takes  the  student  to  the  point  where  solo 
flight  is  completed.  AV  342  then  addresses  the 
cross  country  requirements  that  must  be 
completed  to  get  the  private  pilot’s  certificate.  At 
this  stage,  the  dual  instruction  is  more  limited, 
and  the  student  is  mwe  often  able  to  fly  alone  in 
completing  flight  laboratory  exercises. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  tasks  which  cannot  be 
done  by  MS  FS  that  are  covered  in  OSU’s  AV 
310,  the  Academic  Ground  School  fw  Private 
Pilots,  which  precedes  AV  341  and  AV  342. 
Table  2  summarizes  additional  tasks,  not  covered 
in  AV  310  which  are  also  not  supportable  by  MS 
FS.  The  flight  maneuvers  required  in  each  course 
were  reviewed  to  determine  whether  they  could 
be  accomplished  successfully  using  MS  FS  5.0. 
While  all  of  the  required  maneuvers  could  be 
done,  several  deficiencies  were  noted. 


Table  1.  Unsupported  AV  310  Tasks 

Illustrate  Aircraft  Performance  Factors 
Perform  Direction  Finding  (DF)  Steering 
PIREPS/WX  Updates 
Simulated  Instrument  Radio  Aids  /  Radar 
Services 

Pilotage  (Day  /  Night) 
Controlled  /  Uncontrolled  Airport  Ops. 
“Lost”  Procedures 


MS  FS  Deficiencies 

MS  FS  is  not  equipped  to  suppOTt  instruction  on 
pre-flight  inspection  of  the  aircraft.  The  engine 
start  procedures  are  not  realistic  either.  MS  FS 
4.0  did  not  suppOTt  taxiing  instruction,  since 
there  was  no  provisions  for  toe  brakes,  but  5.0 
does  allow  toe  brake  inputs.  Some  rudder  pedal 
kits  do  include  toe  brakes  now  for  MS  FS  5.x  and 


the  more  sophisticated  PC  ATD  software 
products. 


Table  2.  Other  Unsupportable  Tasks. 

ASR  Approach 

Emergency  Descents  /  Climbs  Using  Radio  Aids  / 
Radar  Vectors 

Standard  Departure  Procedure 
Practice  Area  Orientation 
Standard  Arrival  Procedure 
Engine  Start  /  Shutdown 
Cross-Controlled  Stalls 
Rectangular  Pattern  Tracking 
Rectangular  Pattern  with  Airspeed  Transitions 
Forward  &  Side  Slips 
S-Tums  Across  a  Road 
Slow  Right  for  Traffic  Separation 
Fuel  Management 
Emergency  Procedures 
Divert  to  Alternate 
Black-out  Night  Landing 


SevCT  specific  MS  FS  deficiencies  were  noted  for 
flying  operations:  a)  views,  b)  communication,  c) 
local  scenery,  d)  lack  of  magnetic  variation,  e)  no 
altimetCT  adjustment  ability,  and  0  navigation  aid 
availability,  identification,  and  distance 
measurement.  These  deficiencies  are  not 
unoHTectable  but  need  to  be  dealt  with  if  the 
package  is  to  be  used  successfully  for  flight 
training.  However,  MS  FS  does  offer  some  views 
of  the  simulated  flight  that  can  actually  aid  the 
instructor  in  being  able  to  illustrate  or  explain 
certain  flight  phenomena. 


View  Deficiencies 

The  computer  screen  can  be  totally  dedicated  to 
the  “out-the- windscreen”  view  or  it  can  be  split 
into  two  parts,  where  the  lower  portion  gives  the 
simulated  cockpit  instrument  display.  The  upper 
pcM-tion  in  that  case  can  still  display  any  one  of 
eight  views,  firom  straight  ahead  to  straight 
behind,  in  45  degree  increments. 

The  out-the-windscreen  view  can  be  modified  but 
is  always  restricted.  This  complicates  approach 
and  landing  procedures  training,  since  it  is 
desirable  to  look  off-axis,  out  the  side  window. 
Using  MS  FS  5.0,  changing  the  view  requires 
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several  keystrc^es,  and  the  image  is  always 
presented  in  front  of  the  pilot,  even  though  it 
emulates  the  view  out  the  side  window  of  the 
aircraft. 

There  are  solutions  to  this  problem,  but  they  are 
not  quick,  cheap,  or  simple.  By  developing 
special  software  and  adding  some  hardware,  the 
FAA’s  Civil  Aero-medical  Institute  (CAMI)  in 
Oklahoma  City  has  gotten  a  wider  field  of  view 
by  using  multiple  computer  screens. 


View  Advantages 

It  might  be  noted  that  MS  FS  offu’S  some 
additional  views  which  have  educational  value. 
One  can  get  a  side  view  of  the  aircraft  one  is 
flying,  which  allows  a  student  to  monitor  and 
watch  what  happens  when  the  aircraft  is  put 
through  a  stall  maneuver.  This  is  helpful  in  both 
explaining  what  happens  in  a  stall  and  preparing 
the  student  for  that  experience. 

It  is  also  possible  to  add  an  inserted  window  that 
views  the  simulated  aircraft  from  a  “spot”  plane, 
as  if  you  w^e  flying  in  formation  and  could 
obtain  a  telemetered  video  from  a  wingman.  In 
this  way,  the  student  pilot  can  watch  their  own 
aircraft  pitch  up  and  slow  down  while  also 
monitoring  these  changes  on  the  simulated 
cockpit  instruments.  This  would  be  difficult  and 
expensive  to  do  in  actual  flight  training! 


Communication  Deficiencies 

There  is  no  radio  communication  or  transponder 
capability  in  MS  FS  5.0.  Getting  appropriate 
clearances,  enroute  weather,  and  Automated 
Terminal  Information  System  (ATIS)  data  all 
require  radio  operation.  A  transponder  allows  an 
ATCS  to  know  the  aircraft’s  tail  number, 
heading,  speed,  and  altitude.  In  some  instances, 
an  ATCS  may  ask  the  pilot  to  change  the 
“squawk”  frequency  on  the  transponder,  which 
MS  FS  cannot  do.  In  an  emo-gency,  the  pilot  is 
supposed  set  the  transponder  to  7700,  and  if  two- 
way  radio  is  “lost”  the  transponder  is  set  to  7600. 
MS  FS  can  do  neither. 

When  a  communication  capability  supple-ments 
use  of  MS  FS  5.0,  a  much  more  realistic  flight 
operating  environment  can  be  created.  That 


requires  a  headset  and  intercom  system,  as  well 
as  {q)prq)riately  trained  surrogates  for  the  various 
Air  Traffic  Control  Specialist  (ATCS)  personnel 
that  would  be  involved. 


Scenery  Deficiencies 

While  vCTy  detailed  scenery  simulations  are 
available  fn*  certain  metrt^litan  areas,  local 
area  scen^  is  not  typically  available.  Basic 
runway  simulations  are  available  on  the  intomet, 
but  surrounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  airport  are 
not  Third  party  software  is  now  available  fca- 
creating  these  scene  simulations  (e.g.,  Apollo’s 
Scen^  and  Object  Designer  for  Microsoft  Flight 
Simulator  5.x),  but  creating  such  scene 
simulations  is  still  a  labor  intensive  effort. 


Lack  of  Magnetic  Variation 

The  standby  compass  in  an  aircraft  points  to 
magnetic  Noth,  which  is  NOT  the  same  as  true 
North.  The  variation  between  true  and  magnetic 
heading  indications  depends  o  the  local  magnetic 
variation,  which  is  not  constant  but  depends  on 
(xie’s  location.  Also,  in  the  aircraft,  one  has  to 
align  the  directional  gyro  with  the  magnetic 
compass  indication,  and  as  they  differ,  make 
adjustments.  In  MS  FS,  the  directional  gyro  and 
standby  compass  ALWAYS  agree,  something 
that  would  not  occur  in  a  real  aircraft.  This 
eliminates  an  element  of  in-flight  workload: 
making  the  adjustments. 


No  Altimeter  Adjustments 

Absolute  altitude  indications  are  based  upon 
pressure  sensing,  since  atmospheric  pressure 
decreases  as  altitude  increases.  However, 
barcMnetric  pressure  is  not  constant.  On  any  one 
day,  it  varies  from  one  locale  to  another.  Pilot’s 
therefore  need  to  entCT  a  setting  into  the  device 
that  corrects  fra*  local  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
this  value  should  be  peric^cally  updated  on 
longer  (e.g.  cross  country)  flights.  MS  FS  does 
not  provide  for  doing  so,  again  eliminating  an 
element  of  pilot  workload. 
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Nav  Aid  Deficiencies 


Flight  Exercises 


Three  deficiencies  were  noted;  a)  availability,  b) 
identification,  and  c)  distance  measurement 

Availability.  Very  high  frequency 
Omni-Range  (VOR)  stations  are  used  as 
navigational  aids  during  Instrument  Flight  Rule 
(IFR)  opCTations.  VORs  are  also  convenient 
fixpoints  along  a  route  of  flight,  even  when 
operating  under  Visual  Flight  Rules  (VFR). 
VORs  are  line-of-sight  devices  and  have  limited 
range  (about  70  nautical  miles,  nominally). 
Normally,  one  cannot  detect  a  distant  VOR’s 
signal  until  airbcnne.  In  MS  FS  5.0,  VORs  are 
always  available,  which  is  an  advantage  pilots  do 
not  have. 

The  more  expensive  flight  simulation  software 
packages  (e.g.  IFT-Pro)  do  attenuate  VOR  signals 
more  realistically  and  are  tho-efore  pref^ed  ftx- 
IFR  operations  training.  MS  FS  has  generally 
superior  visual  scene  capabilities,  which  makes  it 
more  appropriate  for  VFR  operations. 

Identification.  VOR  stations  can  be 
identified  by  their  three  letter  identifiers,  which 
are  broadcast  in  Mcx-se  code.  MS  FS  does  not 
generate  these  Mcvse  code  identifiers.  The  user 
must  simply  assume  that  the  right  VOR 
frequency  has  been  ent^ed  and  that  the  signal 
being  received  is  from  that  VOR. 

Distance  Measurement.  Since  VORs 
generate  line  of  sight  signals,  the  distance 
measuring  equipment  (DME)  reports  slant  range 
to  the  station,  not  ground  range.  MS  FS  reports 
ground  range,  not  slant  range.  For  low  altitudes 
and  short  ranges,  the  differences  are  nominal,  but 
for  longer  distances  and  higher  operating 
altitudes,  the  differences  grow  larger,  and 
therefore  MS  FS  is  a  less  realistic  representation 
of  actual  flight  operations. 

One  somewhat  obvious  and  perhaps  critical 
consequence  of  this  difference  is  the  indicated 
distance  at  VOR  crossing.  In-flight,  this  distance 
would  be  non-zero  and  an  indication  of  aircraft 
altitude  above  ground  level  (AGL).  In  MS  FS, 
this  value  is  zero  at  station  crossing,  giving  no 
indication  of  height  above  ground. 


The  flight  lesson  support  requires  more  than  just 
the  dataset  for  controlling  MS  FS.  It  also 
includes  the  preparation  of  appropriate  weather 
repots  and  charts  as  well  as  sectional  maps  to 
support  the  planned  route  of  flight. 
Consequently,  each  lesson  assumes  a  scenario 
script  has  been  prepared,  from  which  the  other 
materials  can  then  be  derived.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  prepare  a  lab  exercise  manual  for  the 
student's  use  in  completing  the  assignments. 
This  manual  not  only  gives  instructions  for  each 
lesson,  it  also  asks  questions  about  the  lesson. 

Students  are  expected  to  have  an  E6B  computer, 
a  plotter,  and  three  sectionals:  Cincinnati, 
Detroit,  and  Chicago.  They  will  also  have  to 
have  the  Airpcst  Facilities  Directory.  For 
students  desiring  an  accompanying  textbook, 
Garrison^  might  be  recommended,  although  OSU 
typically  uses  the  Jeppeson'*’^  series.  Williams*’  is 
an  alternate  text  one  might  try,  and  Haines  and 
Flatau^  would  serve  well  with  any  of  these. 

OSU  still  opCTates  on  the  quarter  system,  rather 
than  semesters,  so  the  course  of  instruction  is 
limited  to  a  ten  wedc  period.  Classes  are  held  in 
two  sessions  per  week:  Mon.-Wed.,  Tue.-Thurs., 
or  Wed.-Fri.  Typically,  flight  lessons  are  of 
about  an  hour’s  duration,  with  additional  briefing 
and  debriefing  time  before  and  after  each  flight. 

Since  the  intent  was  to  give  human  factors  and 
aviation  management  students  a  lab-oratory 
equivalent  to  the  flight  labs,  in  order  to  heighten 
their  appreciation  fw  the  flight  environment,  it 
was  decided  to  have  only  eighteen  lessons,  not 
twenty.  The  extra  two  lessons  could  then  be 
dedicated  to  actual  dual  instruction  flights,  in 
OTder  to  assure  the  student  acquired  an 
appreciation  fw  the  differences  between  actual 
and  simulated  flight,  including  the  force 
reflection  feedback  from  the  actual  vehicle 
handling  qualities.  Students  would  not  takeoff  or 
land  by  themselves,  but  they  would  be  permitted 
to  execute  coordinated  turns,  altitude  change 
procedures,  selected  maneuvers  (e.g.  turns  about 
a  point  and  S-tums  along  a  line:  road  or  rail 
track),  and  would  be  shown  both  slow  flight  and 
the  stall  series. 
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Lesson  1 

This  lesson  introduced  basic  VOR  navigation 
under  no-wind  conditions.  The  session  begins 
with  the  aircraft  flying  at  5500  feet  above  Mean 
Sea  Level  (MSL)  about  twenty  miles  firom  the 
Mansfield  (MFD)  VOR  on  the  220  degree  radial. 
Inbound  to  the  VOR,  the  aircraft  heading  will  be 
40  degrees,  since  the  radial  always  points  away 
from  the  station. 

The  first  phase  would  have  the  student  approach 
the  MFD  VOR  station,  keq>ing  the  course 
deviation  indicator  (GDI)  needle  centered,  note 
the  Distance  Measuring  Equipment  (DME) 
readout  decrease  on  approaching  the  station,  and 
watch  the  TO/FROM  flag  revCTse  when  passing 
the  VOR. 

During  the  flight  into  the  VOR,  the  student 
would  be  directed  to  deviate  off-course,  observe 
what  happened  to  the  GDI,  and  to  turn  back  onto 
a  heading  of  40  degrees,  noting  that  the  GDI  is 
NOT  centred,  because  the  plane  is  now  flying  a 
course  parallel  to  the  desired  radial.  To  intercq)t 
the  40  degree  radial,  the  student  is  directed  to 
turn  30  degrees  to  the  right  until  the  GDI  is 
approximately  centered,  and  then  roll  out  on  the 
desired  40  degree  heading,  trying  not  to 
overshoot.  Subsequent  small  corecticms  may  be 
needed  to  keep  the  GDI  centered. 

The  student  would  then  be  directed  to  intercept  a 
different  radial  outbound  from  the  station.  Once 
that  was  accomplished,  the  student  would  be 
shown  “reverse  sensing”  by  rotating  the 
OmniBearing  Selectw  (OBS)  knob  180  degrees, 
which  is  accomplished  with  MS  FS  by  using  the 
mouse. 

Turning  180  degrees,  the  student  would  then  be 
asked  to  find  the  radial  on  which  the  aircraft  is 
now  flying,  select  the  appropriate  OBS  setting, 
and  fly  to  the  VOR.  The  student  would  then  be 
asked  to  deviate  about  10  degrees  from  course 
and  then  re-intercept  the  radial. 

Finally,  the  aircraft  would  be  flown  without 
intentionally  keeping  track  of  present  position,  in 
order  to  set  up  the  determination  of  position  by 
using  2  VOR  stations  to  take  a  position  fix.  The 
exercise  ends  by  flying  back  to  the  designated 
airport  and  landing. 


Lesson  2 

This  lesson  rq)eats  lesson  1  but  uses  a  high-wind 
flight  mode  to  teach  compensation  under  a  cross- 
wind  condition.  The  student  must  fly  outbound 
from  the  VOR  with  a  65  degree  cross-wind. 
Then  the  OBS  selector  would  be  rotated  another 
20  degrees,  and  the  student  would  have  to  track 
the  new  course,  with  a  slightly  altered  cross 
wind.  Fmally,  the  student  would  reverse  course 
and  fly  back  to  the  VOR,  correcting  in  the 
opposite  direction. 


Lessons  3 

This  lesson  again  rq)eats  the  paired  no-wind  / 
wind  cases  for  Automatic  Directiai  Fmding 
(ADF)  indications  from  a  ncxi-directional  beacon 
(NDB)  navigation  aid.  The  student  flies  to  the 
station,  passes  it.  and  then  flies  outbound, 
keeping  the  ADF  needle  centered.  The  procedure 
is  then  repcAted  with  a  90  degree  cross-wind. 
The  MS  flight  path  analysis  feature  is  then 
used  to  review  how  well  the  student  had 
maintained  a  straight  ground  track. 

The  rest  of  this  lesson  is  done  without  MS  FS. 
The  student  reviews  cross  country  flight  planning 
and  prq)ares  for  the  next  flight  lesson  by  plotting 
a  course  from  the  university  airport  to  M^sfield 
and  filling  out  a  flight  log:  distance  and  Expected 
Time  Enroute  (ETE)  between  checkpoints  and 
heading  (adjusted  for  forecast  winds,  magnetic 
variation,  and  compass  deviation). 


Lesson  4 

This  lesson  begins  with  a  takeoff  from  OSlTs 
runway  27  L  (left,  the  southern  most  of  two 
parallel  runways  oriented  East-West),  presuming 
prevailing  light  wind  conditions  -  from  the  west 
or  southwest  The  student  is  expected  to  fly  in 
accordance  with  the  established  local  departure 
procedures,  which  should  have  been  learned  in 
AV  341.  The  Mansfield  (MFD)  airport  is 
Northeast  oi  Golumbus  and  within  an  hour's 
flight 

The  flight  will  require  that  the  student  locate  and 
identify  pre-selected  checkpoints  (which  will 
need  to  be  incorporated  into  the  local  area 
scenery,  when  created).  The  student  is  expected 
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to  then  log  the  time  of  checkpoint  passage  and 
complete  other  elements  of  the  flight  log: 
computing  ground  q)eed  and  adjusting  Expected 
Time  of  Arrival  (ETA)  at  successive  checkpoints. 

Here  the  student  must  also  make  note  of 
variations  in  the  wind  correction  angle  and 
ground  q)eed  in  each  direction  of  flight  (  to  and 
from  Mansfield).  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
instructional  value  of  this  lesson  is  less  dqiendent 
upon  the  aerodynamic  fidelity  of  the  flight 
simulation  itsdf  than  it  is  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
cognitive  workload  imposed  upon  the  student 
pilot  performing  these  calculations. 


Lesson  5 

For  this  lesson,  the  flight  to  Mansfield  is 
repeated,  only  this  time  the  actual  winds  are 
different  firom  the  predicted  winds.  The  student’s 
calculations  in-flight  will  therefore  be  quite 
different  from  the  previous  calculations  done  for 
flight  planning,  and  so  the  flight  plan  cannot  be 
used  as  a  reasonableness  test  on  the  results  of 
those  calculations  -  as  it  could  be  for  the  prior 
lesson. 


Lessons  6  and  7 

This  set  of  lessons  involves  a  flight  from  OSU  to 
Sandusky  (SKY),  which  is  further  North  and 
pomits  utilization  of  the  Mansfield  VOR. 
Again,  the  actual  wind  will  be  slightly  different 
than  predicted.  Headings  will  therefive  be 
different  than  planned,  and  the  VORs  will  help 
determine  the  new  headings.  With  the  different 
wind,  the  groundspeeds  will  also  be  different  and 
all  ET As  will  need  to  be  re-computed.  One  other 
variation  is  introduced:  the  ceiling  at  Sandusky 
will  be  lower  than  planned,  requiring  a  change  in 
the  planned  altitude  to  maintain  the  FAR 
mandated  separation  distance  from  clouds.  MS 
FS  permits  programming  of  the  cloud  layer. 


Lessons  8-9 

In  this  case,  the  destinaticxi  airport  is  Zanesville 
(ZZV),  almost  directly  East  of  the  university 
airpot.  While  winds  and  ceiling  will  be  “as 
fOTecast,"  the  student  will  be  required  to  divert  to 
Camlxidge  and  land.  This  will  require  selection 


of  an  appropriate  radial  to  fly  from  Zanesville  to 
Cambridge.  The  student  will  then  be  required  to 
rq>lan  the  flight  back  to  the  OSU  airport,  which 
can  be  done  by  either  flying  direct  or  flying  back 
to  Zanesville  and  then  to  OSU.  In  either  case, 
the  student  will  have  to  fill  out  the  flight  log 
approfHTately  for  the  plaimed  route  of  flight 


Lessons  10-11 

In  this  lesson,  the  student  will  fly  to  Lunken 
(LUK)  airport,  near  Cincinnati,  South  of 
Cdumbus.  The  winds  this  time  will  be  different 
than  forecast  and  the  pilot  will  be  required  to 
correct  for  winds  bas^  on  pilotage,  without 
reference  to  the  VOR.  This  requires 
identification  oS  each  checkpoint  along  the 
planned  route  of  flight  If  the  pilot  is  not 
attentive  to  checkpoint  identification,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  get  “lost”  -  in  which  case  careful  map 
study  and  corelation  with  ground  objects  will  be 
needed.  This  clearly  places  demands  on  the 
fidelity  of  scene  simulation  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  desired  training. 


Lessons  12-13 

This  trip  will  be  to  Northwest  Ohio,  with  the 
planned  destination  being  the  Van  Wert  (VNW) 
airport  The  student  will  have  to  use  the  NDB  to 
navigate  over  a  long  distance  without  using 
visual  checlqx>ints. 


Lessons  14-16 

Having  now  completed  sevotil  cross  country 
flights  in  different  directitMis,  under  different 
wind  conditions,  with  different  navigational 
techniques,  the  student  now  plans  a  multi¬ 
segment  long  distance  flight,  plotting  the  route 
on  two  different  sectional  maps. 

This  flight  will  go  from  OSU  to  Muncie,  IN 
(MIE),  to  Toledo  Express  (TOL),  and  back  to 
OSU.  FAR  Part  61  requires  that  a  private  pilot 
be  able  to  complete  a  flight  of  300  KM.  This 
flight  satisfies  that  requirement.  The  weather 
will  diverge  over  time  from  what  was  forecast. 
Ceilings  will  be  lower,  requiring  a  lower  flight 
altitude.  Both  wind  speed  changes  and  gusting 
will  be  introduced. 
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Since  landings  are  assumed  to  occur  at  each  of 
the  three  airports,  this  exercise  can  be  completed 
as  three  separate  flight  modes,  one  from  each  of 
the  three  airports.  Waking  with  two  sectional 
maps  will  complicate  the  flight  planning  process 
and  flight  following  as  well.  This  lesson’s 
difficulty  is  not  strictly  detomined  by  the 
simulation  software.  It  is  governed  by  the  design 
of  the  scenario  script! 


Lessons  17-18 

This  lesson  will  be  an  end  of  course  exam 
session.  The  student  will  be  required  to  plan  and 
then  fly  one-way  to  pOTt  Wayne,  IN  airptxt 
(FWA).  Again,  this  will  require  two  sectionals 
and  the  actual  weath^  will  be  different  from  that 
which  was  forecast 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

With  the  inclusion  of  additional  inta-face  devices 
and  communications  equipment,  MS  FS  5.0  can 
be  converted  into  a  reasonable  training  aid  for 
private  pilot  instruction.  The  key  is  in  devising 
good  scenarios  and  providing  the  necessary 
supplementary  information  (weather  materials, 
charts,  etc.),  not  just  relying  on  MS  FS 
capabilities. 

Because  of  the  inherent  limitations  in  a  single 
screen  visual  scene  simulation,  MS  FS  is  not 
particularly  well  suited  to  performing  maneuvers 
about  points  or  lines,  so  doing  pattern  work  and 
practicing  approaches  is  more  difficult  than  in 
the  aircraft  Also,  because  of  the  lack  of 
magnetic  variation,  barometric  pressure 
adjustments,  and  transpond^  setting  changes,  the 
enroute  workload  is  lower  than  in  the  real 
aircraft. 

To  be  really  effective,  there  is  a  need  to  develt^ 
local  area  scenoy,  something  which  will  take 
time  and  effort  to  accomplish  but  does  not  require 
frequent  updating  once  in-place.  Fot  instrument 
flight,  othCT  products  may  be  more  appropriate, 
since  they  remove  some  of  the  navigational  aid 
deficiencies  of  MS  FS  5.0 

Because  MS  FS  5.0  is  so  inexpensive,  it  could 
become  a  reasonable  platfmn  fa-  developing 
safety  seminar  training  material  and  geno-al 


aviation  promotional  material.  Many  more 
pe(q>le  can  afford  to  buy  and  use  this  package 
than  the  other  more  capable  packages. 

As  long  as  the  emphasis  is  on  teaching  the  more 
cognitive  aspects  of  flying  (planning,  flight 
monitoring,  navigation,  judgment,  decision 
making,  etc.),  the  impact  of  MS  FS  deficiencies 
may  be  minimized.  Much  more  can  be  done  with 
this  software  than  is  apparent  from  either  product 
advCTtising  litCTature  (x-  the  casual  critics’ 
remaiks. 
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Abstract 

Recently  low-cost,  high-performance  technology  has  been 
developed  to  bring  PC  and  arcade  gamers  the  high  level  of  visual 
realism  found  in  extremely  costly  military  and  civilian  professional 
training  systems.  This  technology  has  been  applied  to  allow  the 
militaiy  to  safely  teach,  plan  and  practice  dangerous  parachuting 
missions.  A  parachute  flight  simulation  system  is  described  which 
has  been  developed,  installed  and  is  now  in  use  wliere  these 
improved  display  devices  are  used  to  provide  needed  scene  cues 
and  extend  training  syllabus  scope.  The  relationship  of  the 
technology  capabilities  to  training  requirements  is  detailed. 

Introduction 

Parachute  simulation  training  was  originally  developed 
for  operational  jumpers  such  as  smokejumpers  ',  paratroops,  and 
special  forces  ^  These  systems  are  now  finding  a  finding  a  place  in 
training  emergency  aircrew  ^  *  \  for  whom  this  topic  is  particularly 
critical,  as  they  have  none  of  the  operational  Jumpers’  *  ’’  options 
on  critical  mission  factors  such  as  landing  terrain,  wind  maximums, 
hostile  location,  and  time  of  day  or  night.  Justifications  for 
simulator  flight  training  are  straight  forward:  safety,  availability, 
economy,  and  efficiency.  Military  and  commercial  aviation 
communities  regard  simulator  training  as  standard  and  essential 
methodology,  despite  very  high  costs  of  acquisition  and  operation 
to  meet  specification  for  display  detail. 

Parachute  Flight  Training  Requirements 

Parachutes  allow  rapid  deployment  of  operational  mission 
specialists  when  fixed  or  rotary  wing  aircraft  alone  are 
inappropriate.  However,  parachutists  who  are  injured  on  landing, 
pr  land  in  the  wrong  location,  degrade  or  nullify  operational 
effectiveness.  Skillful  parachuting  is  vital  to  mission  success. 

Teaching  parachute  flight  has  always  been  a  difficult 
task.  Safe,  accurate  parachuting  requires  both  training  and  the 
practice  of  perceptual  skills.  Parachutists  must  learn  to  accurately 
assess  parachute  opening  status,  sense  visual  motion  cues,  and  to 
predict  and  manage  their  descent  and  drift  toward  the  landing  zone 
fvhile  avoiding  obstacles.  Traditional  professional  training 
:echniques  were  limited  to  texts,  lectures,  procedures  drills,  and 
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actual  (but  solo)  flights.  Physical  skills  can  only  be  acquired 
through  practice  experiences,  not  classroom  lectures. 

Military  aircrew  receive  maneuverable  parachutes  for 
emergencies,  but  any  actual  flight  training  provided  is  limited  to  a 
towed  upwind  low  altitude  launch  under  benign  conditions  at 
beginning  of  their  careers.  Subsequent  training  has  been  limited  to 
lectures  and  procedures  drills  in  a  suspended  harness,  because 
emergencies  are  rare  events  and  the  hazards  of  real  parachuting 
flights  to  a  highly  (and  very  expensively)  trained  individual. 
Essential  parachuting  skills  and  self-confidence  could  not  be 
developed.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  averages  over  25  aircraft  ejections 
per  year  and  the  U.S.  Navy/Marine  Corps  over  50,  of  which  over 
90%  are  survivable.  Of  these,  over  half  result  in  injuries  or  worse, 
and  a  significant  number  are  related  to  parachute  flight  skills. 
Aircrew  losses  have  enormous  social,  financial,  political,  and 
tactical  costs. 

Smokejumper  facilities  see  the  cost  of  injuries  and 
fatalities  to  their  civilian  parachuting  employees  directly  as  a 
budgetary  drain.  A  flight  training  simulator  system  based  on  low- 
cost  PC-based  technology  for  Computer-Aided-Design  (CAD)  was 
developed  in  collaboration  with  smokejumper  instructors  which 
met  their  training  needs  but  stayed  within  their  limited  budget. 
They  reported  reduced  training  costs  and  improved  parachuting 
performance  and  safety.  This  system  has  been  deployed  as  a  cost- 
effective  training  solution  despite  its  relatively  sparse  scene  detail 
capability. 

Display  Enhancements  Requested 

Feedback  from  military  personnel  being  parachute 
simulator  trained,  while  generally  positive,  had  exposed  some  clear 
areas  for  improvements.  Concerns  were  expressed  with  display 
limitations  on  control  cue  availability  and  mission  training  topics. 
With  the  older  CAD-based  graphics,  severe  compromises  at  the 
expensive  of  scene  detail  were  made  with  the  goal  of  maintaining 
frame  rate,  and  thus  simulated  parachute  responsiveness.  This 
austere  display  technology,  shown  in  Figure  1,  provides  tree 
pyramids,  solid  color  building  cubes,  and  most  significantly, 
ground  detail  via  grid  lines.  Research  has  shown  that  aircraft 
require  ground  surface  microtexture  cues  for  controllable  low 
speed  landings*. 
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A  more  subjective  concern  is  the  overall  look  and  feel 
provided  in  the  scene  display.  In  a  real  jump,  a  parachutist  can 
look  over  a  very  wide  range  of  horizontal  and  vertical  directional 
angles.  The  computed  scene  motions  had  been  presented  to  the 
trainee  on  a  tilted  monitor  as  a  ground  plane  representation,  with 
a  severely  limited  field  of  view.  While  this  method  facilitated 
instructor-student  dialog  as  shovm  in  Figure  2  ,  it  was  felt  that  a 
more  realistic  replication  in  view  scope  and  detail  would  in  turn 
facilitate  recall  of  vital  skills  in  a  critical  moment. 


Figure  1.  Typical  Scene,  Previous  Graphics  Technology 


There  is  a  generally  held  perception  that  the  more 
realistic  a  training  simulated  appearance  is  provided,  the  more 
readily  a  trainee  can  make  the  transition  fi-om  dealing  with  a  purely 
abstract  process  to  the  view  that  real  world  skills  are  being 
practiced.  An  additional  logical  enhancement  was  a  detailed  and 
realistic  representation  of  other  aspects  of  parachute  training  such 
as  malfunctions  procedures,  and  the  capability  to  present  a 
simulation  of  actual  expected  mission  terrain. 

More  Complete  Virtual  Reality 

Parachute  Training  Experience 

In  response  to  earlier  requests  for  the  addition  of  canopy 
collision  training,  and  mission  planning  and  rehearsal,  a  system 
was  developed  using  expensive  graphics  workstations  and 
dedicated  simulation  display  generators’.  While  this  met  the 
functional  requirements,  the  costs  were  more  than  an  order  of 
magnitude  higher  than  the  more  austere  system  and  seemed  fiscally 
prohibitive. 

Recent  entertainment-driven  trends  and  developments  in 
3-D  graphics  technology  have  lead  to  a  steady  migration  of 
features  and  capabilities  fi-om  dedicated  simulation  (primarily 
aircraft)  display  generators  first  to  gr^hics  workstations,  and  now 
to  PC  based  3D  boards.  These  have  now  been  adapted  to  parachute 
specific  training  needs. 


In  particular,  graphics  coprocessor  accelerator  chip  sets 
have  been  implemented  in  PC  board  products  which  provide  the 
high-quality,  interactive  texture-mapping  capabilities  previously 
available  only  wdth  dedicated  gnq)hics  workstations  and  flight 
simulator  display  systems.  The  parachute  flight  simulator  relies  on 
a  3Dfx  Interactive’s  Voodoo  Gr^hics™  chipset  which  performs 
triangle  setup  and  rasterization,  while  the  system's  host  Intel 
Pentium  CPU  performs  geometry  and  lighting  calculations. 

As  installed  on  this  manufacturer’s  Obsidian  graphics 
boards,  the  simulator  also  takes  advantage  of  the  chipset’s  more 
advanced  capabilities,  including  16-bit  depth  buffering, 
comprehensive  alpha  blending  with  support  for  translucency  and 
transparency  at  both  the  polygon  and  texture  level,  projected  and 
detailed  texture  mapping,  environment  mapping,  per  pixel  fog  and 
associated  atmospheric  effects,  texture  animation,  video  texture 
mapping,  fast  linear  finme  buffer  access,  high-bandwidth  texture 
paging,  and  support  for  13  different  texture  formats,  including  8-bit 
palletized  and  narrow  channel  compressed  format. 
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Features 

Benefits 

Perspective-correct  texture  mapping 

Reduces  polygon  counts  mapping  with  Z-buffering  and  eases  hidden-surface  removal 

Level-of-detail  (LOD)  MIP  mapping 

Eliminates  texture  aliasing 

Bi-linear  and  advanced  texture 
filtering 

Eliminates  pixelization 

Texture  compositing  and  morphing 

Provides  lifelike  lighting  effects  and  eliminates  "object  popping" 

Animated  texturing 

Combines  video  with  3D 

Anti-aliasing 

Eliminates  "stair-casing" 

Polygonal-based  Gouraud  shading 
and  texture  modulation 

Provides  specular  and  diffuse  lighting  effects 

Sub-pixel  correction 

Eliminates  polygon  and  texture  misalignment 

Per-pixel  alpha  blending  effects 

Provides  realistic  atmospheric  effects  as  well  as  translucency  and  transparency 

Industry-standard  OS  and  API 

Simplifies  software  support  development 

Table  1.  Specific  hardware  features  and  benefits  of  the  3D6c  graphics  accelerator 


Specific  performance  achieved  includes: 

•  45  Mpixels/sec  sustained  fill  rate  for  bi-linear  or 
advanced  filtered  textures 

•  1,000,000  filtered,  LOD  MIP-mapped,  Z-buffered, 
alpha-blended,  fogged,  textured  25-pixel  triangles/sec  on 
a  P-166  PCI  Intel  based  system 

•  800  Megabytes/sec  of  graphics  memory  bandwidth 

Depth  complexity,  a  measure  of  the  rendering  complexity 
of  a  scene  is  the  average  number  of  times  a  pixel  is  rendered  per 
fi-ame.  Typical  depth  complexity  for  current  state-of-the-art 
hardware  accelerated  PC-based  games  is  between  2  and  4,  A  game 
with  a  depth  complexity  of  3  at  640x480  at  30Hz  requires  fill  rates 
of  at  least  27  Megapbcels/sec.  An  entry  level  Obsidian  board  in  this 
simulator  system  provides  stable  sustainable  30Hz  frames  rates 
with  high  depth  complexity. 

Even  greater  scene  complexity  at  the  same  smooth  high 
fi^e  rates  is  possible.  This  chipset  is  now  available  implemented 
with  multiple  parallel  texture  processing  units:  dual  Obsidian 
configurations  with  two  to  eight  Mbyte  texture  memory  and  one  to 
four  Mbye  fi-ame  buffer  configurations  achieve  a  90  Mpixels/sec 
polygon/fill  rate  with  1.6  Gigabytes/second  graphics  memory 
bandwidth. 

Complex  mission  specific  scenes  can  be  readily  generated 
from  digital  map  databases  such  United  States  Defense  Mapping 
Agency  Digital  Terrain  Elevation  Data  (DTED)  and  Digital 
Feature  Analysis  Data  (DFAD),  and  photographic  imagery.  A 
variety  of  commercial  tools  are  available  for  this  purpose  such  as 
Gemini  OpenGVS,  Multigen  GameGen,  and  Autodesk  3D  Studio. 


The  result  is  a  simulation  display  scene  with  a  very  realistic 
appearance,  minimal  artifacts,  and  high  frame  rate. 

As  display  generation  system  costs  decreased  by  orders 
of  magnitude,  head  tracking  and  display  device  costs  have 
experienced  a  similar  decline.  Combining  this  with  the  existing 
simulation  dynamics  and  control  loaders  produced  a  system,  shown 
in  use  in  Fig.  3,  which  provides  an  immersive  subjective 
experience  which  has  been  referred  to  by  its  users  as  Virtual 
Reality  (VR). 

Several  specific  features  of  this  technology  enhance  or 
add  new  parachute  training  capabilities: 

Canopy  Control  Skills:  The  VR  headset  produces  a  compelling 
immersive  environment  which,  combined  with  special  ground 
texture  effects,  greatly  facilitates  the  sensation  of  moving  in  a  real 
3-D  world  and  provides  better  landing  cues  due  to  the  strong 
perception  of  ground  rush  from  the  special  layered  surface 
microtexture  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Collision  Avoidance:  Most  military  parachuting  operations  involve 
two  or  more  personnel.  With  a  head  mounted  display  and  tracker, 
the  trainee  can  keep  track  of  and  avoid  turning  into  other 
parachutes,  and  other  collision  hazards  such  as  trees,  buildings, 
and  power  lines  by  scanning  in  all  directions.  Personnel  can 
practice  with  their  fellow  team  members  using  previously  recorded 
runs  or  simultaneous  network  simulations. 

Equipment  Malfunction  Procedures:  An  immediate  and  extremely 
urgent  concern  during  parachute  operations  is  evaluation  of  the 
canopy  opening  condition.  Emergency  procedures  prescribe  that 
personnel  visually  inspect  the  canopy,  identify  particular  problem 
configurations,  and  follow  specific  procedures  in  a  attempt  to  fix 
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them.  Previously  training  was  provided  by  viewing  photos.  With 
a  head  mounted  display  and  tracker,  the  jumper  can  look  direct  up 
and  observe  the  parachute  canopy  overhead  as  well  as  parachute’s 
velocity  and  controllability.  With  the  new  graphics 
implementation,  the  parachute  canopy  displayed  is  composed  of 
3D  polygon  vertices.  These  are  moved  (animated)  along  paths  to 
produce  an  object  and  its  motions  which  resembles  a  specific 
canopy  malfunction.  The  parachute  dynamics  model  is  manipulated 
to  provide  motions  characteristic  of  malfunctions  such  as  bag  lock, 
premature  asymmetric  brake  release,  broken  steering  lines,  rips  and 
tears,  line  overs,  etc. 


Figure  3.  Suspended  Harness  with  VR  Headset 


The  VR  visor  design  allows  a  view  of  harness,  etc., 
including  the  operational  parachutist’s  main  and  reserve  canopy 
deployment,  and  main  canopy  breakaway  handles.  Thus  the  new 
VR  technology  enabled  the  addition  of  a  new  simulator  training 
capability  which  greatly  extends  its  training  scope  and  usefulness. 

Mission  Preparation  and  Rehearsal:  Specific  mission  scenes  can  be 
created  from  digital  map  data:  personnel  can  practice  emergencies 


Figure  4.  New  Scene  with  Microtexture  and  Multiple  Parachutes 

resolution,  wide  field  of  view  devices  have  also  experienced 
significant  sickness  problems. 

Sensory  conflicts  have  been  cited  as  a  primary  cause  of 
simulator  sickness.  In  a  VR  system,  the  display  image  must  match 
head  position,  and  any  artifacts,  delays  or  other  dynamics  could 
lead  to  serious  conflicts  between  the  visual  image  and  head 
motions.  The  Fig.  5  block  diagram  illustrates  how  head  tracker 
dynamics  could  produce  a  conflict  with  the  visual  image.  In  the 
current  system  the  head  tracker/filter  dynamics  are  probably 
consistent  with  the  graphics  system  time  delay  so  that  from  the 
trainees  point  of  view  the  visual  scene  does  not  appear  to  lag  or 
lead  the  head  motion.  In  any  case,  subjectively,  the  visual 
display/head  motion  mismatch  seems  minimal  and  the  have  been 
no  reported  instances  of  simulator  sickness  in  hundred  of 
exposures,  probably  due  to  a  limited  field  of  view  a  high  30  Hz 
update  rate. 


MISMATCH 


Figure  5.  Head  to  Image  Motion  Mismatch  with  VR  Head 
Mounted  Tracker  and  Display 

Fig.  6  shows  how  a  flight  helmet  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  separated  head  mounted  display  and  head 
tracker.  In  Fig.  3  they  are  combined  with  an  adjustable  headband. 
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but  students  are  in  fact  taught  to  use  risers  to  avoid  collision  with 
other  i>aratroopers  and  terrain  features.  Operational  jumpers  shift 
their  weight,  much  like  a  hang  glider  pilot,  to  use  riser  strap  control 
to  relieve  the  need  to  hold  their  arms  up  continually  during  long 
High  Altitude  High  Opening  (HAHO)  flights,  to  counter 
malfunctioning  standard  controls,  and  to  achieve  additional  trim 
and  control  effectiveness  in  special  situations. 

To  provide  simulator  riser  inputs,  the  trainee  needs  a  4- 
riser  strap  configuration  suspended  overhead.  One  way  to  do  this, 
while  improving  a  sense  of  fece-validity,  is  to  actually  suspend  the 
trainee  in  a  4-riser  parachute  harness  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


Figure  6.  VR  Display  Worn  under  Actual  Flight  Helmet  with 
Tracker  Attached  to  Rear  of  Helmet. 


The  harness  riser  straps  are  attached  via  load  cells  to 
suspension  lines.  The  student  pulls  on  two  control  toggles  lines 
routed  to  a  force-control  loader  box.  The  control  toggle  signals, 
together  with  optional  riser  load  and  head  tracker  signals  are  routed 
to  a  high  end  PC-type  computer  as  shown  in  Figure  8.  The 
instructor  can  adjust  fixed  display  simulation  run  orientation  and 
post-run  observation  view  point  with  a  joystick. 

The  simulation  computer  systems  contains  high  speed  3D 
circuitry,  signal  interfaces,  disk  data  storage,  and  a  simulation 
program  which  includes  instructional  and  vehicle  dynamics 
simulation  features.  The  scene  moves  in  appropriate  simulated 
mathematical  model  response  to  the  trainee’s  head  motions,  toggle 
control  motions  and  variations  in  the  dififerential  riser  str^  loads 
by  pulling  on  the  straps  or  adjusting  body  position  in  the 
suspended  harness.  Main  and  reserve  release  and  breakaway 
handle/cables  can  be  sensed  with  appropriate  simulation  response. 
If  no  student  malfunction  response  occurs,  and  an  automatic 
opening  device  simulation  has  been  selected,  the  system  will 
simulate  automatic  canopy  deployment.  The  simulated  success  or 
malfunction  failure  result  is  displayed  as  appropriate  canopy 
simulated  motion. 


Figure  7.  Suspended  Harness  with  Load  Cells  on  Riser  Straps 


A  graphic  display  output  is  provided  to  the  instructor  for 
training  control  and  monitoring,  and  a  separate  3  dimensional  full 
color  graphics  display  scene  output  for  the  student.  The 
instructional  features  ’  which  were  developed  in  collaboration  with 
parachuting  instructors,  have  been  retained  and  enhanced.  One 
example  is  the  change  from  the  ability  to  conduct  joint  training 
with  previously  recorded  runs  to  true  networked  simultaneous 
operations  with  other  trainees. 
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Figure  8.  Complete  Parachute  Flight  Simulator  Block  Diagram 
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CpnQlgglQn? 

It  is  both  vital  and  practical  to  provide  basic 
and  refresher  parachute  flight  training  for  operational 
parachutists  and  aircrew.  A  new  Virtual  Reality  based 
system  has  been  developed,  installed  and  is  being  xised 
for  operational  training.  This  was  designed  in  specific 
response  to  solving  concerns  raised  during  current 
parachute  simulator  flight  training.  The  new  system 
provides  a  head  moimted  display  and  tracker  combined 
with  a  much  more  realistic  displayed  scene.  Training 
has  been  extended  from  basic  canopy  control  skills  to 
include  malfimctions  procedures,  collision  avoidance, 
and  mission  rehearsal. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  systems  integration  and  prototyping  capability 
has  been  developed  that  for  the  first  time  permits  ship- 
launched  cruise  missile  system-level  laboratory  testing 
and  analysis  in  realistic,  simulated  dynamic 
environments.  The  capability  is  produced  by 
surrounding  tactical  system  components  with  realtime 
simulations  of  the  sea,  air,  terrain,  and  ship  and  air 
vehicle  avionics  and  dynamics.  Critical  modeling 
efforts  involved  the  synchronized,  multi-processor 
simulation  of  the  simultaneous  sensing  of  motion  by  the 
ship  inertial  navigation  system  and  the  flight  vehicle 
inertial  sensors  to  perform  the  transfer  alignment.  The 
required  range  of  dynamic  at-sea  environments  and 
hardware  component  errors  can  be  simulated  and  used 
to  drive  different  tactical  system  configurations  to 
\erify  the  system  performance,  including  the  results  of 
the  subsequent  simulated  missile  flight  to  the  target. 
The  laboratory  capability  also  demonstrates  new 
concepts  or  proposed  system  improvements  using 
prototypes  or  simulated  system  components.  This 
capability  was  accredited  by  the  governing  program 
office  Simulation  Management  Board.  This  involved 
e.xtensive  component-level  evaluations  against  tactical 
data  and  reference  simulation  data,  and  system-level 
comparisons  with  data  from  at-sea  tactical  system 
testing.  The  realtime,  simulated  environment  is  shown 
to  provide  the  realistic  inputs  needed  to  exercise  the 
tactical  system  components  over  the  range  of  dynamic 
conditions  required. 

1.0  INTRODUCTION 

The  successful  integration  of  functional 
components  to  form  a  complex  weapon  system  requires 
the  application  of  the  systems  engineering  discipline  in 
all  phases  of  the  development  and  testing.  Early 
demonstrations  of  system  concepts  using  tactically- 
representative  environments  provides  insight  and  the 
opportunity  for  concept  refinement  to  the  designers  of 
the  system  and  the  eventual  users  in  the  fleet.  Once  the 
development  progresses  to  having  the  system  hardware 
and  software  implementation  in  hand,  a  realistic  test 
and  analysis  environment  is  required  to  verify,  as  early 
as  possible,  the  compatibility  and  integrated 
performance  of  the  tactical  system  components  before 
proceeding  to  more  expensive  system-level  testing 
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involving  operational  platforms.  For  the  case  of  a  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  system,  the  at-sea  testing  can 
involve  the  scheduling  and  use  of  ships,  planes, 
specially-instrumented  air  vehicles,  and  test  ranges. 
However,  the  computer  hardware  and  software, 
interfaces,  sensors,  and  some  communication 
components  of  the  system  may  be  substantially 
evaluated  in  the  computer  laboratory,  provided  that 
realistic  inputs  are  made  to  the  sensors  or  sensor 
interfaces.  This  paper  presents  a  new  laboratory 
capability  developed  to  provide  a  high-fidelity 
simulated  environment  to  exercise  the  shipboard  and 
missile  guidance  components  of  a  sea-launched  cruise 
missile  system.'  While  the  primary  focus  of  this 
capability  is  on  analysis  to  assess  systems  performance 
and  complement  more  expensive  at-sea  flight  tests, 
prototyping  of  new  or  advanced  systems  concepts  is 
also  done  in  this  facility  to  demonstrate  system 
compatibility  or  predict  performance. 

The  approach  taken  in  developing  this  capability 
uses  the  synchronized,  realtime  execution  of 
simulations  of  the  ship  navigation  systems  and 
dynamics,  missile  sensors,  airframe,  and  the  flight 
environment.  This  allows  in-laboratory  operation  of 
essential  tactical  system  components  over  a  large  range 
of  simulated  environments  and  scenarios.  While  a 
perfect  realization  of  the  environment  is  not  possible  in 
simulation,  the  simulated  environment  offers  the 
advantages  of  determinism  in  scenario  conditions, 
expanded  insight  into  system  operation,  and  the 
potential  to  use  large  test  sets  to  ease  the  pressure  on 
operational  test  programs  to  cover  the  envelope  of 
required  operating  conditions.  Fulfilling  the  goal  of 
complementing  limited  at-sea  test  programs  and 
verifying  performance  early  in  the  development  process 
requires  operating  the  weapon  system  components  in  a 
simulated  environment  with  sufficient  fidelity  to  excite 
the  system  responses  possible  in  actual  environments. 
For  the  system  components  exercised  in  this  laboratory, 
the  dynamics  of  the  pre-launch  transfer  alignment 
process  define  the  fidelity  requirements  for  the 
shipboard  environment  simulation,  and  the  flight 
navigation  and  control  dynamics  set  the  requirements 
for  the  simulated  flight  environment.  Comparison  of 
the  results  from  the  hybrid  tactical/simulation  system 
with  data  from  previous  “live”  tactical  system  tests 
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Figure  1.  Cruise  Missile  System  Integrated  Test  Laboratory 


provides  confidence  that  the  system  performance  in 
various  operating  conditions  can  be  accurately 
characterized  and  quantified  in  the  laboratory. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  cruise  missile 
system  discussed  is  functionally  grouped  into  the  three 
component  areas  of  Command  and  Control/Mission 
Planning  (C^),  Fire  Control/Launcher,  and  the  Missile. 
The  functions  include  the  attack  planning,  air 
vehicle  route  planning,  and  mission  evaluation 
activities  that  produce  the  appropriate  data  for  the 
missiles  to  use  during  the  subsequent  flight.  The  Fire 
Control/Launcher  system  (FCS)  functions  prepare  the 
missile  for  and  initiate  the  flight;  including  generating 
quick  response  route  plans,  loading  computer  programs 
and  data  to  be  used  during  flight,  and  assisting  in 
alignment  of  the  missile  inertial  navigation  systems 
using  the  shipboard  navigation  system.  The  missile 
performs  the  preparations  for  flight  in  conjunction  with 
the  FCS  and  then  accomplishes  the  flight  to  the  target 
using  onboard  guidance  and  the  mission  planning  data. 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  the  laboratory 
concept  is  presented  in  Section  2,  the  modeling 
challenges  and  the  details  of  the  modeling 
implementation  are  described  in  Section  3,  the  process 
of  accreditation  and  presentation  of  the  simulation 
performance  are  addressed  in  Section  4,  and 
conclusions  on  the  performance  of  the  developed 
capability  are  presented  in  Section  5. 

2.0  LABORATORY  CONCEPT  AND 
ARCHITECTURE 

The  developed  laboratory  capability  addresses  the 
need  to  exercise  the  weapon  system  and  interfaces  in 


the  laboratory  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  are 
deployed  at  sea.  This  is  accomplished  by  blending  the 
cruise  missile  tactical  hardware  system  with  various 
simulations  to  perform  integrated  system-level 
operations.  Figure  1  gives  a  block  diagram 
representing  the  components  of  this  laboratory 
configured  for  ship-launched  cruise  missile  systems 
integrated  testing.  The  laboratory  consists  of  the 
communications  systems  employed  between  ashore 
systems  and  afloat  systems  and  among  the  afloat 
system,  and  the  complete  tactical  hardware  for  the  C’ 
and  FCS  components  of  the  system  connected  by 
realtime  interfaces  to  a  high-fidelity  simulation  of  the 
shipboard  environment  and  the  missile.  To  exercise  the 
tactical  components  in  realistic  scenarios,  the  interfaces 
to  components  not  included  in  the  tactical  suite  (e.g.,  to 
sensors  such  as  accelerometers,  receivers  or  antennas) 
are  provided  with  data  that  is  consistent  with  the 
tactical  environment  of  the  scenarios.  Thus,  the 
environment  for  these  components  includes  simulations 
of  ship  and  missile  navigation  system  sensors,  missile 
control  sensors  and  other  avionics  that  have  interfaces 
with  the  guidance  computer,  and  the  dynamics  models 
needed  to  provide  information  to  the  sensor 
simulations.^  The  actual  gyros  and  accelerometers  are 
not  used,  eliminating  the  requirement  for  motion  tables 
to  drive  those  elements.  Instead,  dynamics  information 
must  be  provided  at  the  high  data  rates  and  unique 
specifications  of  the  sensor  interfaces. 

The  Shipboard  Environment  and  Missile 
Simulation  (SEMS)  includes  the  simulation 
components  of  the  laboratory,  and  consists  of  a  Ship 
Environment  Simulation  (SES)  and  a  Missile 
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Simulation  (MS).  The  MS  provides  a  complete 
representation  of  the  missile  so  that  the  PCS  operates  as 
if  connected  to  a  real  missile,  via  the  launcher,  and  to 
the  ship  navigator.  It  includes  a  register-level 
emulation  of  the  on-board  missile  guidance  computer, 
and  provides  a  complete  six  degree-of-freedom  (6 
DOF)  simulation  of  the  missile  and  all  environmental 
conditions  affecting  its  performance.  The  SES  provides 
the  same  communications  to  the  PCS  that  the  shipboard 
navigation  system  does,  representing  ship  performance 
under  various  conditions.  Both  simulations  operate  in 
realtime  and  maintain  realtime  interfaces  with  the 
tactical  hardware.  The  ship  motion  data  generated  by 
the  SES  is  communicated  in  realtime  to  the  MS  so  that 
the  simulated  missile  inertial  measuring  unit  (IMU) 
components  (i.e.,  accelerometers  and  gyros)  sense  the 
same  ship  motion  as  reported  to  the  PCS.  The  SES  can 
be  configured  to  simulate  the  motion  of  any  ship  class 
that  is  equipped  with  the  weapon  system,  positioned 
anywhere  in  the  world,  in  a  variety  of  sea  states.  The 
tactical  connection  of  the  PCS  to  the  missile  is  provided 
by  the  launcher  via  a  missile  umbilical  cable.  In  the 
SEMS,  the  Launcher-to-Missile  Interface  Set  (LMIS) 
simulates  the  missile  canister  functions  and  provides 
the  physical  connection  between  the  launcher  umbilical 
and  the  Missile  Simulation. 

Due  to  the  maturity  of  the  weapon  system  at  the 
time  of  the  development  of  the  SEMS,  there  were 
existing  hardware  and  software  components  which  met 
many  of  the  requirements  for  the  system.  Simulation 
reuse  is  a  major  goal  of  the  SEMS  development  and  has 
resulted  in  the  integration  of  several  “reused” 
simulations,  providing  reduced  cost,  development  time, 
and  accreditation  effort,  as  well  as  increased  reliability 
and  maintainability.  A  non-realtime  simulation, 
previously  accredited  by  the  program  office  Simulation 
Management  Board,  was  selected  as  the  basis  for  the 
Missile  Simulation.  A  ship  navigation  system 

simulator  used  for  on-board  ship  PCS  testing  was  the 
basis  for  the  SES.  Hardware  boards  from  another 
missile  simulator  were  the  basis  for  the  LMIS.  In  each 
case,  the  implementation  for  the  SEMS  required  some 
modifications  to  each  of  the  reused  components  as  well 
as  the  development  of  new  capabilities.  The  only 
completely  new  component  is  the  SEMS  Controller. 
This  program  directs  the  execution  of  all  of  the 
components  of  the  SEMS,  performs  remote  data 
collection  and  support  functions,  and  provides  a  single 
point  for  operator  control  of  the  system.  A  wrap¬ 
around  simulation  program  (WASP)  was  developed  as 
part  of  the  SEMS  Controller.  The  WASP  allows  the 
SEMS  to  be  executed  without  requiring  any  of  the 
tactical  shipboard  equipment.  For  a  development  that 
includes  tactical  components,  a  WASP  is  required  due 


to  the  limited  availability  of  the  tactical  systems  and  the 
resources  expended  to  perform  realtime  man-in-the- 
loop  tests. 

Simulation  reuse  greatly  influenced  the  hardware 
design  of  the  SEMS  (shown  in  Figure  2).  The 
equipment  reused  for  the  LMIS  consisted  of  three 
custom  VME  interface  cards.  The  VME  architecture 
offered  considerable  flexibility  for  development,  so  the, 
existing  MS  program  was  ported  to  run  on  a  VME 
single-board  computer  installed  in  the  same  chassis  as 
the  LMIS.  Since  the  ship  navigation  simulation  used 
for  the  SES  executes  on  an  IBM-compatible  PC,  a 
shared  memory  network  was  configured  to  facilitate  the 
SES  to  MS  interface.  This  led  to  a  straightforward 
design  requiring  minimal  changes  to  the  existing 
simulations.  Use  of  the  shared  memory  network  also 
facilitated  the  implementation  of  the  SEMS  Controller 
hosted  on  a  TAC  workstation,  and  provided 
connectivity  with  the  special-purpose  workstation  used 
for  the  realtime  visualization  system. 

The  SEMS  processing  is  initiated  in  concert  with 
the  PCS  operations  involving  the  missile  and  shipboard 
navigation  interfaces.  At  missile  power-up,  the  missile 
guidance  computer  executes  a  bootstrap  loader  program 
from  ROM  that  facilitates  the  downloading  of  the 
complete  Operational  Flight  Program  (OFP)  from  the 
PCS,  then  transfers  control  to  the  OFP  after  the 
download.  To  precisely  model  the  behavior  of  the 
missile,  the  MS  emulates  in  realtime  the  execution  of 
each  machine  instruction  in  the  bootstrap  loader 
program  and  in  the  downloaded  OFP.  At  the  same 
time,  the  simulation  of  the  missile  IMU  is  stimulated  by 
realtime  ship  motion  data  from  the  SES.  The  pre¬ 
launch  operation  of  the  SEMS  includes  alignment  of 
the  missile  IMU,  download  of  the  mission  data,  and 
preparation  for  launch.  Once  the  PCS  initiates  the 
launch,  the  realtime  launch  process  is  simulated  by  the 
SEMS.  At  the  moment  when  the  missile  exits  the 
launcher  it  is  no  longer  affected  by  the  launch  platform 
(e.g.  ship),  and  the  MS  interfaces  to  the  PCS  and  the 
SES  are  broken.  The  SEMS  non-realtime  flight 
simulation  is  initiated  from  a  checkpoint  saved  at 
launcher  escape,  and  can  be  executed  at  a  later  time  or 
repeatedly  under  varying  simulated  flight 
environmental  conditions.  The  flight  simulation 
includes  a  full  6  DOF  representation  of  the  missile  and 
its  environment  as  controlled  by  the  OFP  through  the 
transition  from  boost  to  cruise  flight,  the  autonomous 
navigation  and  route  steering,  and  to  the  flight 
termination.  Throughout  the  realtime  pre-launch  and 
the  non-realtime  flight  phases,  the  SEMS  MS  captures 
data  from  both  the  OFP  and  the  environment  model  for 
analysis  and  visualization.  The  simulation  is 
terminated  at  the  end  of  the  missile  flight. 
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Figure  2.  SEMS  Architecture 


3.0  MODELING  CHALLENGES 

The  primary  technical  challenges  faced  in  hybrid 
simulation  system  operation  (tactical  system 
components  with  simulated  components)  are  to 
synchronously  execute  multiple,  high-fidelity 
simulations  and  simultaneously  support  the 
requirements  of  the  tactical  interfaces.  The  different 
approaches  available  to  address  these  challenges  are,  in 
this  case,  constrained  by  the  goal  to  adapt  existing, 
accredited  simulations  for  this  application  to  the  extent 
possible.  This  section  discusses  the  simulation 
challenges  faced  in  this  development  and  the  chosen 
implementations. 

The  modeling  challenges  encountered  in  this 
development  can  be  grouped  into  three  areas.  One  area 
is  maintaining  communication  between  the  missile 
simulation  and  the  FCS  in  accordance  with  the 
appropriate  interface  specifications.  Specifically  in  the 
MS,  the  execution  of  the  OFF  using  the  guidance 
computer  emulation  must  be  controlled  so  that  for 
every  execution  cycle  of  real  time  the  correct  number 
of  machine  instructions  are  executed  and  the  simulated 
clock  used  by  the  OFF  is  adjusted  by  exactly  the  time 
of  the  execution  cycle.  Data  flows  through  the  serial 
data  interface  between  the  FCS  and  the  MS  at  a  fast  rate 
and  the  OFF  must  process  the  incoming  data.  So, 


whenever  data  is  received  by  the  MS  from  the  FCS,  the 
OFF  must  be  allowed  to  execute  immediately  so  that  a 
response  can  be  returned  to  the  FCS  within  the 
interface  time-out  period.  The  major  challenge  in  this 
area  is  assuring  that  the  MS  accurately  represents  the 
low-level  timing  functions  of  the  guidance  computer 
and  satisfies  all  realtime  interface  requirements. 

Another  modeling  challenge  involves  the 
coordinated  modeling  of  the  true  launch  platform  and 
missile  dynamics  during  the  pre-launch  phase.  This 
modeling  area,  together  with  the  challenges  of 
maintaining  the  realtime  interfaces,  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  representation  of  the  critical  transfer 
alignment  process  performed  jointly  by  the  FCS  and 
the  missile.  The  discussion  of  the  significant  SEMS 
pre-launch  modeling  relative  to  this  alignment  process 
is  presented  in  Section  3.1. 

The  final  challenge  faced  in  this  development  is 
modeling  the  transition  from  the  pre-launch  dynamics, 
driven  by  the  launch  platform  motion,  to  the  free-flight 
missile  dynamics  while  satisfying  the  launch  platform 
analog  checks  for  the  simulated  missile  separation  from 
the  launch  platform.  The  modeling  of  this  transition 
and  the  flight  from  launch  to  the  target  are  discussed  in 
Section  3.2. 
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Figures.  Transfer  Alignment  Loop 


3.1  MODELING  OF  THE  TRANSFER  ALIGNMENT 
Before  discussing  the  modeling  support  for  the 
transfer  alignment  process,  a  brief  description  of  that 
process  is  useful.  The  alignment  of  the  missile  inertial 
navigation  system  in  a  dynamic  environment  requires 
an  external  reference  source  of  equal  or  better 
navigation  accuracy  than  the  system  being  aligned.  In 
the  case  of  a  cruise  missile  launch  from  sea-based 
surface  and  subsurface  launch  platforms,  the  process  of 
transfer  alignment  involves  comparison  of  position 
change  data  from  two  navigation  sensors  at  different 
locations  on  the  launch  platform.  The  data  from  the 
launch  platform  navigation  system,  the  external 
reference,  is  provided  to  the  cruise  missile  via  the  FCS. 
The  FCS  primarily  serves  as  a  conduit  to  the  missile, 
compensating  for  lever  arm  effects  to  compute  the 
expected  position  change  at  the  missile  inertial  sensor 
location.  The  missile  sensed  acceleration  data  is 
integrated  twice  to  determine  the  missile  sensed 
position  change,  which  is  compared  with  the  expected 
position  change  provided  by  the  FCS.  The  residual 
between  the  expected  and  computed  position  changes  is 
used  by  the  missile  alignment  filter  to  refine  the 
calibration  of  the  missile  navigation  system^  As  the 
filter  refines  its  estimates  of  the  navigation  system 


errors,  the  difference  between  the  expected  and 
computed  position  changes  tends  towards  zero 
indicating  that  the  missile  system  is  ready  to  begin 
autonomous  navigation.  This  process  is  shown  in 
Figure  3. 

In  order  to  simulate  the  transfer  alignment,  it  is 
necessary  to  simulate  the  dynamic  environment,  the 
characteristics  of  the  master  navigation  system,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  missile  navigation  system.  The 
level  of  fidelity  and  the  appropriate  motion  in  the 
simulations  are  determined  by  the  sensitivity  of  the 
alignment  filter.  Furthermore,  the  modeling 
assumptions  and  execution  of  the  launch  platform  and 
the  missile  simulations  must  be  matched  so  that 
modeling  differences  and  asynchronous  effects  are  not 
perceived  by  the  alignment  filter  as  navigation  system 
errors.  Small  errors  due  to  synchronization  become 
significant  when  there  are  high  dynamic  rates  and  when 
the  synchronization  must  be  maintained  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

The  key  modeling  decisions  affecting  the 
alignment  process  are  the  distribution  of  the  launch 
platform  and  missile  truth  models  between  the 
processors  and  the  synchronization  of  the  processors. 
Two  options  are  apparent.  The  first  is  to  have  all  of  the 
truth  computations  in  one  of  the  processors.  The 
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benefit  of  this  is  that  multi-processor  synchronization  is 
not  required.  The  drawback  is  that  additional  weapon 
models  added  to  the  architecture  must  be  incorporated 
into  the  existing  model.  This  limits  the  flexibility  of 
the  system  and  increases  the  implementation  cost  for 
additional  missile  simulations.  The  second  approach, 
that  is  the  SEMS  implementation,  is  to  execute  each 
truth  model  in  a  separate  processor.  The  model  of  the 
launch  platform  and  the  6  DOF  missile  model  execute 
on  two  different  processors.  The  benefit  of  this  is 
increased  flexibility.  By  executing  independently,  the 
models  are  initialized  at  the  appropriate  times  in  the 
system  operation,  execute  at  the  appropriate  rates,  and 
can  be  stopped  at  any  time.  Also,  additional  weapon 
models  can  be  added  to  the  system  by  simply 
modifying  them  to  accept  the  initialization  and  dynamic 
data  from  the  launch  platform  simulation.  The 
drawback  of  this  approach  is  the  need  for  explicit 
synchronization  between  the  launch  platform  and 
missile  simulations. 

The  required  degree  of  synchronization  between 
the  launch  platform  simulation  and  the  missile 
simulation  is  determined  by  the  total  amount  of  time  to 
be  simulated  and  the  severity  of  the  dynamic 
environment.  The  level  of  agreement  between  the  two 
simulations  is  a  function  of  the  numerical  integration 
scheme  employed  in  each,  the  execution  rate  of  each, 
and  the  data  senescence  in  the  interface  between  the 
two.  The  greater  the  degree  of  agreement  between  the 
two  simulations  in  these  characteristics,  the  less 
synchronization  is  an  issue.  For  this  application,  the 
interface  between  the  simulations  is  via  the  multi¬ 
processor  shared  memory  network,  which  provides 
flexibility  in  implementing  the  coordination  of  the 
dynamics  modeling  and  induces  senescence  on  the 
order  of  just  nanoseconds.  This  is  negligible  compared 
with  the  other  error  sources  and  is  not  discussed  further. 
The  method  of  synchronization  of  the  simulations  is 
achieved  either  through  driving  the  processes  from  a 
common  computer  interrupt  or  by  assuming  that  the 
launch  platform  model  is  the  “true”  solution  and 
slaving  the  missile  dynamic  solution  to  the  launch 
platform  motion  using  parameters  in  the  shared- 
memory.  Using  a  common  realtime  interrupt  for  both 
the  launch  platform  and  the  missile  simulation 
guarantees  the  synchronization  of  the  two  simulations. 
However,  the  required  coordination  of  the  simulations 
execution  rates  is  too  constraining  for  this  application. 
The  current  missile  execution  rate  is  significantly  lower 
than  that  anticipated  for  future  additions  to  the 
laboratory.  Those  additions  include  missiles  using 
strapdown  inertial  navigation  systems'*  that  operate  on 
different  time  bases  and  at  rates  of  several  times  the 
currently  implemented  missile  processing  rate. 


The  selected  approach  for  the  SEMS  assumes  the 
launch  platform  model  is  the  “true”  solution  and  slaves 
the  missile  dynamic  solution  to  the  launch  platform 
motion.  The  missile,  when  in  the  launcher,  is  assumed 
to  be  mounted  securely,  so  that  the  dynamics  of  the 
missile  can  be  computed  assuming  that  the  missile  is  a 
point  located  on  a  rigid  body.  Prior  to  launch,  the 
missile  model  uses  rigid  body  dynamics  and  the  lever 
arm  between  the  launch  platform  navigator  and  the 
missile  inertial  sensing  point  to  determine  the  missile 
navigator  dynamics  based  on  the  launch  platform 
dynamic  data.  The  missile  model  modifies  the 
computed  dynamics  to  account  for  missile  hardware 
errors  and  transmits  measured  velocity  information  to 
the  OFF.  The  first  implementation  of  this  approach  in 
the  SEMS  uses  an  open  loop  in  which  the  numerical 
integration  schemes  of  the  simulations  are  identical  so 
that  only  timing  inaccuracies  cause  the  simulations  to 
lose  synchronization.  The  launch  platform  simulation 
executes  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  missile  simulation 
minimizing  the  error  induced  by  the  timing 
inaccuracies.  However,  different  execution  rates  mean 
different  time  steps  in  the  numerical  integration 
schemes.  If  the  launch  platform  accelerates  at  a 
constant  rate,  the  acceleration  will  be  integrated  over  a 
slightly  different  time  in  the  launch  platform  simulation 
than  in  the  missile  simulation  due  to  the  different  time 
steps.  The  result,  after  integrating  twice  in  both 
simulations,  is  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
missile  with  respect  to  the  ship.  This  is  a  modeling 
error  given  the  rigid  body  dynamics.  For  short 
execution  periods,  these  errors  tend  to  remain  small. 

For  longer  execution  periods,  the  increase  in  the 
position  difference  between  the  two  dynamics  models 
in  the  open  loop  approach  begins  to  affect  the 
alignment  performance.  With  the  open  loop 
synchronization,  the  only  solution  is  to  tighten  the 
requirements  on  the  agreement  between  the  integration 
scheme  and  the  time  step.  This  may  severely  limit  the 
flexibility  of  the  system  since  most  high-fidelity 
simulations  have  assumptions  that  depend  on  either  the 
time  step  or  the  integration  technique  or  both.  Another 
method  of  slaving  the  missile  dynamics  to  the  launch 
platform  motion  uses  the  rigid  body  dynamic 
relationships  in  order  to  form  a  closed  loop  system  that 
constantly  makes  small  dynamics  adjustments  to 
account  for  computer  modeling  drift.  The  benefit  of 
this  approach  is  that  it  should  maintain  synchronization 
indefinitely  and  does  not  require  any  adjustments  to  the 
simulation  time  step  or  integration  scheme.  The 
drawback  is  that  the  missile  simulation  model  has  to  be 
further  modified  to  incorporate  the  correction  terms. 
This  approach  is  being  developed  to  support  longer 
execution  times. 
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The  SES  models  the  launch  platform  dynamic 
motion  and  various  launch  platform  navigators  at 
different  levels  of  fidelity.  The  first  order  model 
includes  a  limited  set  of  launch  platform  navigator  error 
parameters  and  sea  motion  effects,  while  the  more 
detailed  model  includes  master  navigator  external 
updates  and  an  expanded  set  of  navigator  error 
parameters  and  sea  motion  effects.  This  higher  order 
model  is  required  when  a  detailed  performance  analysis 
of  tactical  components  integral  to  the  alignment  loop  is 
being  conducted.  The  first  order  model  is  the 
appropriate  level  to  use  when  evaluating  components  of 
the  tactical  system  outside  of  the  alignment  loop  and  is 
the  modeling  represented  in  results  given  in  this  paper. 
With  this  model,  the  launch  platform  accelerations  and 
angular  rates,  computed  at  the  location  of  the  launch 
platform  navigator,  are  analytically  derived  from  the 
kinematic  relationships  contained  in  the  reused  launch 
platform  simulator.  The  launch  platform  navigator 
model  simulates  the  sensing  of  inertial  accelerations 
and  attitude  and  produces  the  sensed  or  measured  data 
needed  by  the  PCS.  The  navigator  model  also  allows 
the  application  of  operator  input  errors  and  biases  to  the 
true  dynamic  data  to  produce  the  measured  data. 

3.2  MODELING  OF  THE  FLIGHT  FROM  LAUNCH 
TO  TARGET 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Launch  to  Target  phase, 
the  missile  transitions  from  being  held  within  the 
launch  platform  to  being  a  free  rigid  body.  Following 
boo.ster  ignition,  while  the  missile  is  still  in  the 
launcher,  motion  by  the  launch  platform  still  influences 
the  dynamics  of  the  missile.  However,  the  missile  and 
the  launch  platform  begin  to  act  as  two  separate  rigid 
bodies  in  contact  with  one  another.  During  this  period, 
the  event  timing  for  the  analog  signals  indicating  the 
missile  separation  from  the  launcher  must  be  satisfied. 
This  requires  modeling  the  restraining  forces  applied  to 
the  missile  after  the  booster  has  ignited  and  prior  to 
separation.  As  the  missile  tail  clears  the  launcher,  the 
SES  and  the  MS  are  decoupled. 

Once  launch  separation  has  occurred,  the  missile  6 
DOF  simulation  executes  the  guidance  flight  software 
using  the  information  loaded  into  simulated  guidance 
computer  memory  during  the  pre-launch  phase  and 
simulates  the  surrounding  environment  and  missile 
hardware  until  flight  termination.  Control  surface 
response  to  autopilot  commands  are  simulated  using  a 
first  order  response  model  of  fin  angular  accelerations. 
The  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments,  propulsive 
forces  and  moments,  and  mass  loss  are  determined 
using  functionalized  6  DOF  databases.  Missile  mass 
and  inertia  properties  are  continuously  adjusted  to 
account  for  fuel  expenditure,  and  changes  in  the 


physical  configuration  of  the  missile  airframe.  The 
missile  earth  relative  position  and  orientation  are 
maintained  relative  to  a  rotating  WGS-84  oblate 
spheroid  earth  model,  as  is  the  gravity  field.  Air 
vehicle  sensor  models  are  driven  by  the  resulting 
dynamics  solutions,  the  atmosphere  and  winds  model, 
the  Digital  Terrain  Elevation  Data,  the  models  of  the 
external  navigation  references,  and  others. 

4.0  ACCREDITATION 

Before  the  simulation  could  be  used  in  tactical 
system  testing,  accreditation  by  the  governing  program 
office  Simulation  Management  Board*  was  required. 
Supporting  this  board  are  technical  review  panels 
tasked  to  evaluate  the  various  simulations  and 
recommend  accreditation  if  warranted.  To  achieve 
accreditation,  the  simulation  developer  must  create  and 
have  approved  an  accreditation  plan,  a  configuration 
management  plan,  and  a  simulation  description  for 
inclusion  in  a  simulation  catalog.  The  results  from  tests 
outlined  in  the  accreditation  plan  are  then  presented  to 
the  technical  review  panels  for  evaluation.  Upon 
acceptance  by  the  appropriate  panel,  accreditation  is 
recommended  to  the  Simulation  Management  Board 
which  grants  certificates  indicating  the  method  of 
accreditation,  the  purpose  of  the  simulation,  and  any 
limitations  of  its  application.  Due  to  the  complexity  of 
the  SEMS,  accreditation  was  achieved  by  reviewing  the 
results  from  component  tests  and  from  total  system 
level  tests*. 

For  accreditation  of  the  SES  with  first-order 
dynamics  modeling,  interface  tests  and  dynamic  motion 
modeling  tests  were  performed.  Data  was  collected 
from  the  SES  to  FCS  interface  to  verify  that  operator 
inputs  and  requested  maneuvers  were  accurately 
reflected  in  the  data  and  that  the  format  and  periodicity 
of  the  data  messages  sent  to  the  FCS  met  interface 
specifications.  To  verify  the  dynamic  motion 
modeling,  the  outputs  of  the  model  were  compared 
against  reference  simulation  data  and  data  collected 
during  actual  at-sea  tests.  This  data  was  also  reviewed 
by  the  independent  developers  of  the  high-fidelity 
reference  ship-motion  model.  Data  was  compared  for 
different  ship  classes,  sea  states,  speeds,  headings, 
positions,  and  maneuvers.  The  data  was  not  expected 
to  match  exactly  due  to  the  first-order  launch  platform 
motion  modeling  and  the  difficulty  in  knowing  and 
matching  the  exact  conditions  of  the  at-sea  tests. 
Comparisons  validated  the  behavior  and  characteristics 
of  the  significant  navigation  parameters  under  the 
specified  conditions. 

Since  the  MS  was  based  on  a  previously  accredited 
simulation,  the  SEMS  accreditation  testing  only 
involved  the  capabilities  that  were  added.  Timing  tests. 
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software  and  mission  data  load  tests,  interface  tests, 
launch  performance  tests,  and  boost  performance  tests 
were  performed  to  validate  the  changes  to  the  MS.  To 
verify  realtime  execution  of  the  OFF,  timing  data  was 
collected  and  compared  against  the  same  data  collected 
from  an  actual  guidance  set.  Software  and  mission  data 
loading  were  verified  by  comparing  the  contents  of  the 
guidance  memory  after  software  and  mission  data 
loading  with  the  same  memory  contents  of  the 
accredited  simulation  containing  the  same  software  and 
mission  data.  Data  was  collected  from  the  launcher  to 
missile  interface  and  from  the  SES  to  MS  interface  to 
verify  that  the  transmitted  data  was  correct  and  that  all 
interface  timing  and  protocol  requirements  were  met. 
Launch  performance  testing  involved  collecting  data 
from  the  launcher  to  missile  interface  during  the 
launching  process  to  verify  that  discrete  signals  to  and 
from  the  launch  system  occurred  as  specified  in  the 
respective  launcher  and  OFF  documentation.  Data  was 
also  collected  from  the  MS  after  transition  to  flight  and 
compared  with  data  collected  from  the  accredited, 
community-wide  reference  (non-realtime)  simulation  to 
verify  that  the  MS  was  properly  initialized  for  flight 
and  that  the  transition  from  realtime  to  non-realtime 
processing  was  successful.  Timing  data  was  collected 
to  verify  that  the  realtime  performance  was  not  affected 
by  the  launch  sequence.  Enhancements  to  the  MS 
boost  phase  modeling  were  verified  by  comparing 
boost  data  collected  from  the  simulation  with  reference 
boost  data. 

The  overall  SEMS  configuration  was  accredited  by 
performing  system  integration  tests,  alignment  tests  and 
“end-to-end”  (i.e.,  from  mission  preparation  to  flight 
termination)  tests.  The  purpose  of  the  system 
integration  tests  was  to  verify  that  the  FCS  could 
operate  with  the  SEMS  as  with  an  actual  ship  navigator 
and  missile  (i.e.,  successfully  launch  the  simulated 
missile  under  various  tactical  configurations  and 


Figure  4.  IMU  Hardware  Model  Tuning 


respond  as  expected  to  faults  induced  in  the 
simulations).  The  alignment  tests  involved  collecting 
data  from  the  launch  platform  and  missile  models  and 
comparing  time  histories  of  significant  navigation  and 
alignment  parameters  with  data  collected  from 
alignments  of  a  real  guidance  set  in  the  laboratory  and 
from  ships  at  sea.  During  the  alignment  tests,  various 
ship  classes  were  modeled,  and  alignments  were 
performed  under  maneuvering  conditions 
representative  of  the  actual  at-sea  alignments.  In  order 
to  compare  the  simulation  data  with  data  collected  from 
the  missile  guidance  set,  the  simulated  missile  IMU 
hardware  error  model  needed  to  be  set  to  match  the 
estimated  hardware  errors  and  characteristics  of  the  real 
IMU.  There  are  many  interrelated  IMU  model  error 
parameters  that  may  be  modified  to  accurately 
represent  an  actual  missile  guidance  set;  however,  the 
problem  of  adjusting  these  parameters  is  a  nonlinear 
optimal  matching  problem.  The  optimization  problem 
was  not  addressed  for  this  accreditation.  Instead,  three 
of  the  most  signification  hardware  parameters  were 
tuned  to  represent  the  behavior  of  a  static  alignment  of 
the  particular  guidance  set  used  to  generated  the 
reference  data.  The  effects  of  tuning  one  of  the 
hardware  parameters  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.  In  this 
figure,  the  alignment  filter  estimates  of  the  hardware 
parameter  (gyro  drift)  for  the  tuned  and  untuned  IMU 
error  model  are  compared  with  the  results  from  a  static 
alignment  of  the  actual  reference  guidance  set.  The 
simulation  was  only  tuned  to  produce  a  match  of  the 
dominant  alignment  characteristics.  Tuning  of 
additional,  second-order  IMU  error  model  parameters  is 
needed  to  produce  a  match  in  the  filter-start-up 
response.  Despite  the  limited  tuning  of  the  IMU 
hardware  model,  the  important  alignment  variables 
collected  during  the  static  alignments,  such  as  the  east 
component  of  the  filter  update  residual  seen  in  Figure 
5,  compare  well  with  the  reference  data. 


Figure  5.  Comparison  of  Simulated  Residuals  with 
Reference  Data 
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Figure  6.  Comparison  of  Simulated  Hardware 
Compensation  Parameter  with  Reference  Data 


To  further  ensure  that  the  SEMS  could  duplicate 
the  characteristics  of  the  at-sea  alignments, 
comparisons  were  performed  to  validate  general 
behavior  and  characteristics  of  the  significant  alignment 
parameters  under  dynamic  ship  motion  conditions. 
Prior  to  the  SEMS  tests,  the  motion  of  the  ship  during 
the  at-sea  tests  had  to  be  estimated  from  the  existing 
data  collected  from  the  ship  navigator  during  the  tests. 
Then,  during  the  SEMS  tests,  the  simulated  ship  had  to 
be  manually  driven  to  match  the  recorded  ship  heading, 
speed,  maneuvers,  etc.  as  closely  as  possible.  Because 
of  the  first-order  modeling  and  since  the  exact 
conditions  at  sea  could  not  be  known,  the  simulation 
data  was  not  expected  to  match  the  reference  data 
exactly.  For  example,  during  one  of  the  reference  at- 
sea  alignments  in  which  a  90  degree  turn  was 
performed,  the  ship  course  and  heading  diverged  after 
the  turn  due  to  the  effects  of  ocean  currents.  Because 
the  SEMS  did  not  model  ocean  currents  in  the  first- 
order  launch  platform  simulation,  the  position  changes 


Figure  7.  Comparison  of  Boost  Phase  Parameters 
with  Reference  Data 


computed  by  the  SEMS  did  not  always  closely  match 
the  reference  data.  Despite  this,  the  alignment 
parameters  examined  for  the  comparison  with  at-sea 
data  did  exhibit  the  same  general  behavior  as  the 
reference  data  as  seen  in  Figure  6. 

The  purpose  of  the  end-to-end  accreditation  tests 
was  to  verify  that  the  simulated  missile  could  be 
prepared  for  launch  by  the  tactical  FCS,  and  accurately 
represent  the  subsequent  launch  and  flight  to  the  target. 
To  accredit  the  SEMS  in  this  regard,  flight  data  was 
collected  from  the  MS  and  compared  with  data  from 
the  reference  missile  flight  simulation.  In  this  case, 
knowing  the  exact  environmental  conditions  that 
produced  the  reference  simulation  data  allowed  a  more 
specific  comparison  with  the  SEMS  results.  To 
demonstrate  this  comparison.  Figures  7  and  8  show 
some  commonly  compared  flight  parameters.  Figure  7 
presents  the  boosted  flight  phase  missile  altitude  and 
body  axial  acceleration  profiles  with  respect  to  time. 
The  acceleration  profiles  match  closely,  with  slight 
differences  arising  in  the  altitude  profile  during  the 
transition  to  cruise  flight.  Figure  8  presents  the 
clearance  altitude  and  normal  acceleration  of  the 
missile  during  a  period  of  terrain  following.  Because 
slight  differences  in  missile  speed  between  the  two  data 
sets,  over  a  long  flight,  change  the  time  that  the  terrain 
variations  are  encountered,  the  data  was  first 
synchronized  at  a  ground  point  corresponding  to  the 
center  of  this  plot.  The  comparison  between  the  SEMS 
clearance  altitude  and  normal  acceleration  and  those 
from  the  reference  simulation  is  quite  close,  with 
separation  developing  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
terrain  being  overflown.  The  good  agreement  between 
the  SEMS  and  reference  data  at  this  point  of  the  flight 
also  provides  a  verification  of  the  performance  of  the 
SEMS  architecture  and  modeling  in  the  earlier  pre- 


Figure  8.  Comparison  of  Cruise  Phase  Parameters 
with  Reference  Data 
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launch  and  transition-to-cruise  phases  of  the  tactical 
system  operation. 

5.0  CONCLUSIONS 

A  new  laboratory  systems  analysis,  integration  and 
prototyping  capability  has  been  developed  by 
surrounding  tactical  cruise  missile  system  components 
with  simulations  of  the  sea,  air,  terrain,  and  ship  and  air 
vehicle  avionics  and  dynamics.  Existing,  accredited 
simulation  programs  are  reused  to  a  large  extent.  The 
capability  to  assess  the  performance  of  the  transfer 
alignment  process  has  been  achieved  using  coordinated, 
multi-processor  simulation  of  the  simultaneous  sensing 
of  the  ship  motion  by  the  launch  platform  inertial 
navigation  system  and  the  flight  vehicle  inertial 
sensors.  This  capability  provides  for  the  integration 
and  analysis  of  tactical  system  components  early  in  the 
development  process,  and  complements  more 
expensive  and  schedule-limited  at-sea  testing.  The 
laboratory  simulation  system  is  accredited  by  the 
governing  program  office  Simulation  Management 
Board,  involving  technical  community  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  hybrid  systems  performance  against 
data  from  standalone  tactical  components,  reference 
simulations,  and  at-sea  testing.  This  realtime, 
simulated  environment  provides  the  realistic  inputs 
needed  to  exercise  the  tactical  system  components  over 
the  range  of  dynamic  conditions  required  and  to  assess 
the  system  performance  in  laboratory  end-to-end  tests. 
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ABSTRACT 

Due  to  the  increasing  cost  of  technology 
development,  both  virtual  and  constructive 
simulations  are  used  to  make  mission 
effectiveness  assessments  of  various 
technology  attributes.  These  types  of  studies 
usually  have  been  done  by  specialized  groups 
using  special  software  packages  and  simulation 
facilities.  However,  as  computer  computational 
and  graphics  power  has  increased,  more 
individuals  and  groups  can  now  execute 
software  using  a  PC  or  workstation  that  once 
took  specialized  and  expensive  computers  as 
well  as  specially  trained  engineers.  Unlike 
constructive  simulations,  virtual  operator-in-the- 
loop  mission  effectiveness  or  technology  trade 
studies  require  far  more  attention  than  one  might 
believe.  Problems  involving  real-time  software 
execution,  limited  field-of-view  displays,  model 
fidelity,  and  test  biases  are  just  a  few  of  the 
issues  one  must  be  concerned  about  when 
developing  multi-player  combat  simulations. 
Wright  Laboratory  recently  conducted  a  one- 
versus-one  study  investigating  the  synergy 
between  an  agile  aircraft  incorporating  thrust 
vectoring,  helmet  mounted  displays,  and  high 
off-boresight  agile  missiles.  Many  of  the  lessons 
learned  and  problems  encountered  are  typical  of 
larger  multi-player  combat  studies  and  provide 
insight  into  issues  engineers  should  be 
concerned  about  when  developing  and 
conducting  these  types  of  studies. 
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INTRODUCTION 

There  is  little  information  in  the  literature  on  the 
problems  and  lessons  learned  in  using  piloted 
simulation  for  conducting  mission  effectiveness 
or  technology  trade  studies.  The  experience  at 
Wright  Laboratory  has  been  that  these  studies 
are  extremely  difficult,  require  far  more  diligence 
and  planning,  have  far  more  tradeoffs,  and 
require  close  attention  to  design  of  experiment 
practices.  Combat  simulations  usually  involve 
line  pilots  who  may  not  be  as  forgiving  of 
simulator  nuances,  especially  when  it  effects 
their  combat  performance.  Flight  simulation  and 
simulation  in  general  is  now  being  used  more 
and  more  to  determine  future  investments,  make 
decisions,  and  determine  which  technologies 
have  the  most  payoff.  Bad  simulations  may  lead 
to  bad  decisions,  or  worse,  disbelief  in  simulation 
results  and  simulations  in  general 

The  use  of  workstations,  and  in  some  cases 
PC’s,  to  conduct  man-in-the-loop  (MIL) 
simulations  for  mission  effectiveness  and 
technology  trade  studies  is  becoming  more 
prevalent.  This  is  due  to  the  continually 
increasing  computational  and  graphics  power  of 
workstations  and  PC’s,  as  well  as  the  ease  at 
which  they  can  be  programmed  and  linked 
together.  There  are  a  few  drawbacks  to 
workstation  and  PC  simulations  in  that  they  are 
generally  non-real-time,  have  non-deterministic 
software  frame  rates,  and  may  rely  on  extremely 
limited  field-of-view  visual  scenes.  These 
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drawbacks  make  them  unsuitable  for  some 
types  of  air  combat.  However,  these  drawbacks 
have  not  limited  their  use  and  acceptance  as 
tools  for  conducting  simulation  studies.  In 
contrast,  many  existing  government  and  industry 
real-time  MIL  simulation  facilities  were 

constructed  to  support  aircraft  flight  control 
system  development  and  flying  qualities 
research.  Within  the  past  decade,  even  these 
facilities  have  integrated  their  separate 

simulators  together  in  order  to  conduct  studies 
generally  accomplished  via  MIL-constructive  or 
constructive  workstation  simulations. 

A  few  of  the  MIL  workstation  combat  simulations 
are  modified  versions  of  constructive  air  combat 
packages  such  as  TAC-Brawler  and  AASPEM 
(Air-to-Air  System  Performance  Evaluation 
Model).  These  constructive  simulations  are 

excellent  tools  for  investigating  the  mission 
effectiveness  of  different  technology  attributes 
and  performing  numerous  trial  runs  for 
generating  statistical  databases.  Because  this 
process  can  be  very  time  consuming,  the  ability 
of  these  packages  to  execute  without  much 
oversight  is  a  benefit.  The  drawback  to 
constructive  packages  is  that  the  pilot  decision 
logic  or  mental  model  may  impact  how  a 
technology  is  used  and  requires  some 

programmer  expertiseV  In  addition,  modifying 
the  constructive  packages  with  new  models  to 
improve  the  fidelity  or  add  new  capabilities  can 
be  difficult.  The  addition  of  a  MIL  capability  to 
many  of  these  packages  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
human  variability  into  the  tests  or  to  use  the 
constructive  package  as  a  inexpensive 
alternative  to  piloted  dome  simulations^. 

The  Wright  Laboratory  Flight  Dynamics 
Directorate  simulation  facility,  like  many  others, 
was  constructed  around  specialized  analog  and 
digital  real-time  computers  and  graphics 
processors.  These  computer  systems  were 
required  to  achieve  frame  rates  of  40Hz  or 
higher  and  simulation  latencies  of  100ms  or 
less^.  These  strict  requirements  were  necessary 
from  a  modeling,  test,  and  evaluation  standpoint, 
since  the  poor  modeling  of  the  aircraft  or  its  flight 
environment  can  adversely  affect  the  pilot’s 
opinion  of  an  aircraft’s  flying  qualities  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  simulation. 
Conversely,  since  flying  qualities  simulations 
tend  to  use  test  pilots,  their  concern  over  cockpit 
realism  is  much  less  than  aircraft  dynamic 
accuracy.  The  computers  and  image  generators 
used  in  the  dome  engineering  facilities  have  also 


increased  in  computational  power  thereby 
increasing  their  capability  and  flexibility.  Aircraft 
models  which  used  to  require  two  or  three  CPU’s 
to  execute  now  only  require  one  CPU  with 
computational  capacity  still  remaining  on  that 
CPU  for  other  functions.  This  increase  in 
computer  performance  has  allowed  many  of  the 
engineering  facilities  to  perform  studies  similar  to 
the  constructive  simulations  or  be  used  to 
augment  those  studies'*.  This  paper  will  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  and  lessons  learned 
during  the  development  and  test  of  a  simple  one- 
versus-one  combat  study. 

EXPERIMENT  DESCRIPTION 

Due  to  the  recent  success  of  several  flight 
demonstration  programs,  Wright  Laboratory  was 
interested  in  investigating  the  potential  synergy 
between  an  agile  aircraft  with  thrust  vectoring 
(TV)  capability,  helmet  mounted  displays  (HMD), 
and  high  off-boresight  agile  missiles  (HOBM). 


Figure  1  Air  Combat  Regions 

These  technologies  have  matured  to  such  a 
point  that  the  potential  exists  for  retrofitting  these 
technologies  to  existing  aircraft  and  dramatically 
increasing  their  within  visual  range  combat 
performance.  The  Multi-Axis  Thrust  Vectoring 
(MATV)  Program  demonstrated  the  integration 
and  utility  of  a  near  production  axisymmetric 
thrust  vectoring  nozzle  using  the  Wright 
Laboratory  VISTA/F-16  aircraft^  Similarly,  using 
a  different  F-16,  the  “Look  and  Shoot"  program 
integrated  a  Honeywell  HMD  and  magnetic 
tracker  with  a  Raytheon  high  off-boresight 
missile  for  live  fire  demonstrations®. 
Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  programs  used 
the  same  F-16  and  there  was  interest  in  how  a 
combination  of  these  technologies  would  work 
during  within  visual  range  combat. 
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Generally,  air  combat  is  broken  into  three 
regions:  Beyond  Visual  Range  (BVR),  Within 
Visual  Range  (WVR),  and  Close  In  Air  Combat 
(CIAC).  Care  must  be  taken  when  developing 
combat  simulation  tests  because  each  of  these 
regions  has  its  own  characteristics  which  will 
drive  the  requirements  of  the  simulation  and  the 
test  setup  (Figure  1)^.  Technology 
characteristics  such  as  short  time  of  flight 
missiles  or  highly  agile  aircraft  may  dominate 
and  unrealistically  overshadow  other 
technologies.  In  addition,  simulation  artifacts 
and  biases  become  more  pronounced  and  may 
become  critical  interactions  that  require 
consideration  during  experiment  design. 

Due  to  these  reasons  a  one-versus-one  WVR 
scenario  was  selected  which  would  initiate  from 
a  neutral  starting  condition.  Since  the  study  was 
WVR,  both  pilots  would  know  where  the  target 
was  at  the  start  of  the  engagement  and  would  be 
restricted  from  launching  a  missile  or  firing  the 
gun  until  after  a  timer  had  elapsed.  This 
mimicked  a  visual  identification  of  an  unknown 
bogey  (for  both  pilots)  and  neutralized  any  initial 
advantages.  Unfortunately,  these  combat 
artificialities  or  Rules  of  Engagement  (ROE’s) 
were  not  enough  to  neutralize  all  simulation 
biases  as  we  will  later  illustrate. 

There  were  also  several  other  requirements 
placed  on  the  experiment  which  impacted  its 
development.  The  first  requirement  was  that 


Figure  3  HUD  and  HMD  Symbology 

high  fidelity  aircraft  and  missile  models  were  to 
be  utilized.  The  primary  reason  for  this  was  to 
validate  the  MATV/F-16  handling  qualities 
simulation  model  using  MATV  program  test 
pilots  and  flight  test  data.  This  requirement 
impacted  the  entire  simulation  from  software 


development  to  issues  involving  Pilot  Vehicle 
Interfaces  (PVI).  The  second  requirement  was 
that  the  simulation  infrastructure  was  to  be  used 
to  investigate  avionics  system  latency  and 
accuracy  issues.  This  implied  that  the  software 
structure  of  the  HMD,  radar,  PVI,  head  down 
displays  (HDD)  and  missile  seeker  software  had 
to  work  in  a  manner  similar  to  an  actual  aircraft. 
The  last  major  requirement  was  that  the  PVI  and 
displays  used  for  the  MATV  and  “Look  and 
Shoot”  programs  would  be  used  with  little  or  no 
modifications  except  in  those  cases  where  a 
conflict  occurred.  The  simulation  Head  Up 
Display  (HUD)  and  HMD  symbology  is  shown  in 
Figure  2  while  the  stick  and  throttle  switchology 


Figure  2  Stick  and  Throttle  Switchology 

used  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 


SIMULATION  HARDWARE 

The  Wright  Laboratory  Flight  Dynamics 
Directorate  simulation  facility  is  structured 
around  a  centralized  computer  deck  with  two 
control  rooms,  manned  combat  stations,  and  a 
high  bay  containing  the  Large  Amplitude  Multi- 
Mode  Aerospace  Research  Simulator  (LAMARS) 
and  Mission  Simulator  One  (MS-1).  The 
LAMARS  is  a  five-degree-of-freedom,  motion 
based  simulator  consisting  of  a  twenty-foot 
diameter  spherical  projection  screen  mounted  on 
the  end  of  a  30  foot  beam.  The  MS-1  is  a  fixed- 
base  forty-foot  diameter  projection  dome 
simulator  similar  to  those  in  many  simulation 
facilities.  The  Wright  Laboratory  facility  is 
designed  to  conduct  either  single-ship  flying 
qualities  experiments  or  multi-player 
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engagement  simulations,  depending  on  test 
requirements. 

The  LAMARS  was  configured  to  replicate  the 
MATV/F-16  cockpit.  The  cockpit.  Figure  4,  was 
configured  with  an  F-16  sidestick  and  throttle, 
multi-function  displays,  instrument  cluster,  HUD, 
and  Kaiser  12"  Field  of  View  (FOV)  HMD.  Three 
Liquid  Crystal  Display  (LCD)  projectors  provided 
a  120"x40"  FOV  out-the-window  scene.  Two 
calligraphic  laser  projectors  were  used  to  draw 
images  of  the  target  aircraft  and  missiles. 
Missile  images  were  only  projected  during  motor 
burn  due  to  the  limited  number  of  laser 
projectors.  A  Polhemus  magnetic  tracker 
system  was  integrated  with  the  Kaiser  HMD  to 
provide  aiming  information  to  the  missile  seeker. 

The  MS-1  was  configured  to  represent  the  threat 
aircraft  cockpit.  This  cockpit  was  configured  with 
a  29  inch  monitor  for  displaying  cockpit 
instruments  and  heads  down  displays.  The  HUD 
imagery  was  overlaid  on  the  out-the-window 
visual  scenery  using  a  monochrome  projector. 
The  front,  180"  FOV,  out-the-window  scenery 
was  projected  using  one  of  three  light  valve 
projectors.  Like  the  LAMARS,  threat  images 
were  drawn  using  calligraphic  laser  projectors. 
In  addition,  an  identical  Kaiser  12°  FOV  HMD 
integrated  with  a  Polhemus  magnetic  tracker 
system  was  used  in  the  MS-1 .  Polhemus  tracker 
specifications  for  both  the  LAMARS  and  MS-1 
are  listed  in  Table  1. 


Motion  Box 

MS-1 

LAMARS 

X-axis  Size 

15.0  inches 

16.0  inches 

Y-axis  Size 

19.2  inches 

16.0  inches 

Z-axis  Size 

9.0  inches 

11.0  inches 

Positional  Accuracy 

0.032  inches 

Rotational  Accuracy 

0.5  degrees 

Update  Rate 

32.0  ms 

Table  1  -  Polhemus  3-Space  Magnetic 
Tracker  Specifications 

Even  with  these  types  of  simulators  and 
equipment,  several  issues  arose  during  testing 
that  would  definitely  have  changed  the 
experiment  and  the  simulation  hardware  if  they 
had  been  known  in  advance.  Since  this  was  a 
one-versus-one  experiment,  the  pilots  were 
initialized  at  opposite  headings  at  a  position 
suitable  for  entry  into  a  single  circle  or  two  circle 
fight.  During  operation,  the  pilots  visually 


tracked  one  another  in  an  attempt  to  gauge  what 
the  other  would  do  upon  entering  the 
engagement.  The  problem  in  the  LAMARS  was 
that  the  visual  system  FOV  was  too  small. 
Though  extending  out  to  60  from  center,  many 
pilots  found  that  this  FOV  was  not  adequate  and 
caused  them  to  roll  ratchet  the  airplane  or  lose 
situational  awareness  in  the  turn  while  they 
attempted  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  target. 

Another  problem  encountered  was  with  the 
choice  of  target  projectors.  Although  the 
calligraphic  projectors  were  very  bright  and 
provided  enough  detail  to  discern  between 
different  model  types,  these  images  did  not 
provide  the  correct  type  of  cueing  for  air-to-air 
combat.  Pilots  found  it  difficult  to  judge  target 


Figure  4  LAMARS  Cockpit 

orientation  and  aspect  angle  from  the  projected 
laser  image.  In  fact,  pilot  comments  indicated 
that  the  only  real  useful  information  obtained 
from  the  laser  images  was  azimuth  and 
elevation.  A  few  pilots  commented  that  they 
would  rather  have  had  an  image  that  looked  less 
like  a  specific  aircraft  but  provided  them  better 
maneuver  and  aspect  angle  information. 

The  HMD  and  magnetic  tracker  system  also 
impacted  pilot  performance.  The  mapped 
magnetic  tracker  motion  box  for  both  systems 
was  set  up  around  the  design  eye  for  each 
simulator  cockpit.  Despite  this,  the  size  of  the 
motion  box  in  both  simulators  was  still  too  small. 
During  the  engagement,  pilots  would  lean  their 
heads  back  as  far  as  possible  to  get  the  highest 
elevation  angle  for  lock-on  during  a  turn. 
Unfortunately,  this  tended  to  put  the  tracker 
receiver  outside  the  allowable  motion  box 
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volume  causing  tracking  errors  during  target 
acquisition.  Consequently,  pilots  had  to  monitor 
their  head  position  during  tracking  to  avoid 
moving  their  heads  outside  the  tracker  volume 
during  acquisition.  Unfortunately,  this  problem 
did  not  arise  during  development  and 
shakedown  testing.  During  development,  we 
were  more  concerned  with  azimuth  accuracy  at 
around  90°  off-boresight.  It  was  also  difficult  to 
get  one’s  head  back  far  enough  to  achieve  60° 
of  elevation  for  target  tracking.  However,  pilots 
say  they  can  achieve  looking  up  90°  through  the 
canopy  while  under  g-load!  How  this  may  have 
affected  the  results  is  unknown,  but  a  larger 
motion  box  volume  is  something  that  will  have  to 
be  investigated. 

SIMULATION  SOFTWARE 

Initially,  the  simulation  was  required  to  use  the 
highest  level  of  model  fidelity  possible  for  the 
major  simulation  components:  missiles,  radar, 
and  aircraft.  However,  during  the  course  of  the 
simulation's  development,  some  trade-offs  had 
to  be  made  and  a  few  modeling  inaccuracies 
were  encountered. 

The  requirement  for  a  high-fidelity  missile  model 
resulted  in  an  attempt  to  integrate  the  non-real- 
time  Trajectory  Analysis  Program  (TRAP)®. 
TRAP  is  a  missile  model  development  and 
analysis  environment  used  by  both  government 
and  industry  to  estimate  missile  performance  in 
1-on-1  engagements.  However,  several 
problems  were  encountered  which  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  types  of  problems  one  can 
expect  when  attempting  to  integrate  “legacy” 
packages  such  as  TRAP  into  a  real-time 
environment. 

One  of  the  major  problems  encountered  was  the 
execution  rate  of  the  TRAP  based  missiles.  For 
our  TRAP  models,  a  frame  rate  of  10  ms  was 
required.  Due  to  the  inability  to  run  the  TRAP 
routines  at  this  frame  rate  real-time,  studies 
were  done  to  see  the  affect  of  executing  the 
missiles  at  the  simulation  frame  rate  of  20  ms. 
When  comparing  the  results,  the  differences  in 
the  majority  of  missile  parameters  such  as  time 
of  flight  and  gimbal  angles  were  very  small. 
However,  the  parameter  that  was  most  affected 
was  miss  distance.  For  the  slower  update  rate, 
miss  distances  were  sometimes  significantly 
greater  than  the  faster  rate  even  though  the 
outcome  (hit  or  miss)  was  always  the  same. 
Since  probability  of  kill  (PK)  tables  were  not 


utilized  in  this  study,  a  target  would  always  be 
dead  if  it  was  within  the  lethal  radius  of  the 
missile.  However,  this  outcome  would  not  hav.e 
been  the  same  if  PK  tables  were  being  utilized 
and,  in  fact,  a  target  would  still  be  alive  if  the 
miss  distance  were  close  to  the  lethal  radius  of 
the  missile. 

Another  equally  important  problem  was  the 
desire  to  run  multiple  missile  flyouts  during  an 
engagement.  Unfortunately,  the  TRAP  software 
was  not  designed  to  model  more  than  one 
missile  per  engagement.  A  special  missile 
interface  routine  was  written  so  that  multiple 
copies  of  TRAP  could  be  executed  on  separate 
processors.  This  increased  the  number  of 
missiles  that  could  be  in  the  air  at  one  time  to 
four.  Modifications  were  also  made  to  the 
parameter  initialization  routines  so  that  they  were 
called  only  once  during  task  activation  to  make 
them  more  suitable  for  real-time  operations. 
Even  with  these  software  modifications  and 
executing  each  missile  on  a  dedicated  CPU,  it 
was  still  difficult  to  meet  frame  time 
requirements.  As  a  result  of  these  problems,  all 
work  with  TRAP  was  abandoned  and  an 
alternative  missile  software  package  was 
obtained. 

The  alternative  missile  software  package  was  a 
medium-fidelity,  five-degree-of-freedom  (5- 
DOF),  point-mass  model  that  emulated  the 
required  critical  missile  elements.  The  final 
model  used  aerodynamic  tables,  motor  burn 
profiles,  time-of-flight  limits,  and  linear  guidance 
laws.  In  addition,  the  missiles  were  integrated 
with  a  seeker  that  could  be  slaved  using  either 
the  radar  or  helmet.  The  seeker  model  used 
information  such  as  gimbal  limits,  slave  limits 
and  slave  rates  for  seeker  dynamics  and  target 
aspect  angle,  airspeed,  altitude  and  throttle  for 
infrared  signature  and  signal-to-noise  ratio 
calculations.  The  final  model  was  of  course  a 
trade-off  between  fidelity  and  performance. 
Launch  envelope  charts  compared  well  between 
the  actual  missile  and  the  5-DOF  model. 
However,  for  our  studies,  the  critical  components 
of  the  missile  model  were  seeker  characteristics, 
PVI  interfaces  and  flyout  agility.  Warhead 
performance  factors  and  endgame  performance 
were  not  as  critical  since  the  tests  were 
considered  to  be  well  within  missile  limits. 

Since  the  experiments  were  WVR,  engagement 
outcome  was  also  dependent  on  aircraft 
performance,  flying  qualities,  and  agility.  In 
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addition,  the  desire  to  use  pilots  who  had  flown 
the  MATV  aircraft  drove  the  selection  of  a  six- 
degree-of-freedom  handling  qualities  (HQ) 
model  with  a  detailed  aerodynamic  database  and 
flight  control  system.  However,  unexpected 
problems  did  arise  with  this  high-fidelity  aircraft 
model.  It  was  found  that  the  engine  model  was 
inaccurate  at  high  angles  of  attack.  Using  inputs 
such  as  throttle  setting,  Mach,  and  altitude,  the 
software  calculated  thrust  via  interpolation 
through  engine  thrust  tables.  This  type  of  engine 
model  is  more  than  adequate  for  many  flying 
qualities  experiments  and  has  been  used  in  the 
past  without  any  problems.  However,  since  no 
thrust  losses  occurred  with  angle  of  attack,  an 
unrealistic  pitching  moment  was  generated 
during  high-alpha  excursions  that  permitted 
unrealistic  maneuvers.  It  wasn’t  until  a  chart 
was  obtained  detailing  engine  thrust  loss  with 
angle  of  attack  that  the  problem  was  rectified 
(Figure  5). 

Another  drawback  found  with  the  high-fidelity 
aircraft  model  is  still  being  worked.  Major 
differences  were  uncovered  when  comparing 
charts  of  aircraft  performance  based  on  the 
aerodynamics  of  the  HQ  model  versus  drag 
polars  from  a  performance  database.  The 
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Figure  5  Cm  Due  to  Thrust  Vectoring  and 
Control  Surfaces 

aircraft  model  documentation  did  state  that  drag 
was  only  accurate  at  certain  points  and  therefore 
should  not  be  used  for  performance  calculations. 
Because  of  this,  the  turn  performance  and 
energy  maneuverability  of  the  HQ  model 
deviated  from  standard  performance  plots  more 
than  expected  raising  the  issue  of  just  what  does 
one  mean  by  “high-fidelity”.  This  implied  that  the 
high-fidelity  handling  qualities  model  was  actually 
of  lower  fidelity  in  terms  of  turn  performance  and 
energy  maneuverability. 


The  radar  model  also  had  its  share  of 
compromises.  The  test  matrix  included  blocks 
which  did  not  include  the  use  of  an  HMD  by  one 
of  the  aircraft.  Because  of  this,  a  functional 
radar  model  was  required  and  software  from  a 
previous  program  was  implemented.  The  radar 
software  used  radar  cross  section  tables  and 
radar  performance  parameters  to  determine 
signal-to-noise  (S/N)  ratios  using  the  classic 
radar  equations.  Doppler  notch  effects  were 
implemented  as  velocity  checks  based  on  look- 
down  angle  and  the  difference  between  ownship 
and  target  inertial  velocities.  Look-down  clutter 
was  modeled  as  a  simple  percent  degradation  in 
S/N  ratio.  Table  2  lists  the  input  parameters 
required  to  specify  the  radar’s  performance. 


Radar  Input  Parameters 

Units 

Receiver  Noise 

tcy'tdb/IO) 

Receiver  Temperature 

Kelvin 

Gain 

db 

Bandwidth 

Mhz 

Peak  Power 

Watts 

Low  PRF 

Hz 

Medium  PRF 

Hz 

High  PRF 

Hz 

Pulse  Width  Low  PRF 

Seconds 

Pulse  Width  Medium  PRF 

Seconds 

Pulse  Width  High  PRF 

Seconds 

Main  Lobe  Loss 

% 

Wavelength 

Meters 

Beam  Width 

Degrees 

San  Rate 

Degrees/Sec 

Swerling  Uncertainty  Table 

None 

Table  2  Radar  Parameters 


The  radar  model  also  had  three  basic  scan 
patterns  or  modes.  The  first  pattern  was  the 
standard  rectangular,  4  Bar  x  60°,  track  while 
scan  mode  that  was  slewable  in  elevation.  The 
second  pattern  was  a  10°  x  60°,  body  fixed  air 
combat  mode.  The  third  was  a  rectangular,  4 
Bar  X  60°,  pattern  that  was  slewable  in  both 
azimuth  and  elevation  using  the  throttle  cursor. 
Many  of  these  patterns  had  to  be  added  and  PVI 
integrated  based  on  pilot  comments  during 
shakedown  testing.  It  was  found  that,  depending 
on  the  pilot’s  background,  certain  radar  modes 
were  expected  by  certain  pilots.  It  took  the 
negative  comments  from  several  pilots  to  finally 
convince  the  engineers  working  on  the  software 
that  the  modes  had  to  be  added.  Rarely  in 
testing  did  the  pilots  use  any  mode  other  than 
the  10°  X  60°  body  fixed  pattern  but  their 
acceptance  of  the  simulation  was  dependent  on 
the  availability  of  the  other  modes.  Fortunately, 
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all  of  these  elements,  along  with  a  radar’s  head 
down  display  provided  the  evaluation  pilots  and 
the  test  a  radar  model  suitable  for  the 
experiments. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  fire  control 
system  for  generating  launch  envelope 
information  was  attempted  but  not  utilized. 
Problems  were  encountered  finding  suitable 
software  since  developing  one  from  scratch  was 
too  time  consuming.  Once  again,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  use  legacy  model  software.  A 
method  was  found  but  proved  to  be  too  complex 
and  time  consuming  and  was  therefore  delayed 
for  future  application.  Fortunately,  the  impact  on 
the  study  of  no  fire  control  software  was  minimal 
due  to  the  WVR  conditions.  However,  the 
complexity  of  fire  control  software  should  not  be 
underestimated.  Batch  simulations  can  use  fast 
fly-out  techniques  because  they  are  not  running 
real-time.  Real-time  simulations,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  run  the  task  in  a  slower  cycle  to  use 
fast  fly-out  techniques  or  develop  other  schemes 
such  as  lookup  tables  or  special  functions. 
Therefore,  fire  control  requires  far  more  effort 
than  one  might  expect. 

PILOT  TRAINING  AND  PVI 

Pilot  training  is  required  before  any  simulation 
testing  can  occur.  For  handling  qualities 
experiments,  this  training  tends  to  be  short  (half 
hour  to  an  hour)  and  usually  precedes  regular 
testing.  This  is  because  handling  qualities 
experiments  typically  use  test  pilot  school 
graduates  familiar  with  flying  qualities  evaluation 
methods  and  are  familiar  with  the  Cooper-Harper 
and  Pilot  Induced  Oscillation  (PIO)  Rating 
Scales.  In  addition,  many  test  pilots  tend  to  be 
more  “forgiving"  towards  engineering  simulations 
in  which  the  cockpit  layout  and  displays  may  not 
be  as  realistic  or  representative  of  the  aircraft 
they  usually  fly.  Flying  qualities  experiments 
also  tend  to  be  stick  and  rudder  evaluations  and 
not  reliant  on  other  major  aircraft  subsystems  for 
the  experiment. 

Pilot  training  time  for  mission  effectiveness 
combat  studies  like  the  Wright  Laboratory  Flight 
Dynamics  Directorate  simulation  take  far  longer 
than  one  might  expect.  The  time  required  to 
train  pilots  to  fly  these  types  of  simulations  tends 
to  be  two  hours  or  more  with  additional  time  for 
ground  school  and  background  briefings.  A 
perfect  example  of  this  is  the  simulation  training 
time  required  for  the  Multi-System  Integrated 


Control  (MuSIC)  Program  which  was  20  hours 
prior  to  a  test  session®.  A  major  reason  for  the 
long  training  length  stems  from  the  technologies 
being  used  and  tested.  New  displays,  switch 
functions,  and  tactics  all  require  time  to  learn  so 
that  a  pilot  can  use  them  effectively  in  combat. 
Even  displays  not  used  during  an  experiment 
can  take  valuable  simulator  time.  In  our 
experiments,  pilots  had  to  learn  how  to  boresight 
or  initialize  the  HMD/Tracker  system  that 
required  the  use  of  an  unfamiliar  display  in  the 
HMD.  If  the  boresight  procedure  was  performed 
incorrectly,  HMD  and  missile  seeker 
performance  would  be  degraded  and  prove  to  be 
a  detriment  to  the  test  and  increase  the 
frustration  level  of  the  pilot. 

Even  with  time  allocated  for  training,  pilot 
frustrations  still  occur.  A  major  cause  is  PVI 
differences  between  what  a  pilot  is  used  to  flying 
and  what  is  currently  mechanized.  Anyone 
attempting  to  mechanize  the  PVI  of  an  aircraft 
based  on  the  information  in  a  Technical  Order 
for  that  aircraft  will  understand  this  problem.  In 
addition,  aircraft  are  constantly  being  updated 
which  introduces  another  source  of  potential 
differences  between  the  aircraft  and  the 
simulation.  Questions  such  as  “Why  isn’t  this 
radar  mode  mechanized?  I  use  it  all  the  time!" 
are  sure  to  arise  and  sometimes  degrade  a 
pilot’s  acceptance  of  a  simulation  and  the  quality 
of  the  data  he  or  she  might  provide. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  pilot 
comments  on  training  or  PVI  are  always 
negative.  In  fact,  pilot  insight  is  generally  better 
than  that  of  the  engineers  putting  together  the 
simulation.  The  selection  of  one  switch  over 
another  may  seem  intuitive  to  a  engineer  and 
make  the  task  easier  while  missing  another 
potential  conflict.  The  addition  of  PVI  experts 
and  early  pilot  inputs  into  a  simulation  should  be 
a  definite  goal  of  any  combat  simulation  effort. 

TEST  SETUP 

Design  of  Experiment  issues  and  the 
development  of  a  test  plan  are  two  interrelated 
issues  which  can  have  as  much  an  impact  on 
simulation  results  as  software  fidelity.  Obviously, 
the  key  to  any  successful  experiment  is  the 
quality  of  the  data  it  generates.  Achieving  this 
during  manned  simulation  tests  is  extremely 
difficult  due  to  the  large  number  of  variables  that 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  simulation 
engineer.  This  includes  things  such  as  simulator 
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biases,  pilot  experience,  and  run  length.  In 
addition,  the  financial  cost  of  conducting  manned 
simulations  requires  sacrifices  in  both  test 
complexity,  run  length,  and  sample  size  in  order 
to  keep  it  at  a  minimum. 

Design  of  Experiment  (DOE)  methodologies  are 
not  as  widespread  as  they  should  be  and  many 
engineers  are  just  beginning  to  use  them.  DOE 
techniques  are  also  designed  for  more  industrial 
applications,  requiring  a  bit  more  imagination  in 
their  usage.  Determining  the  DOE  interactions 
can  also  be  frustrating  and  very  difficult  since 
many  aircraft  technologies  definitely  “interact" 
with  one  another.  A  prime  example  from  this 
experiment  would  be  the  HMD  and  high  off- 
boresight  missile  seeker.  DOE  techniques  are 
also  designed  for  studies  in  which  a  test  or 
experiment  can  be  run  repeatedly  with  little  or  no 
variations  between  runs  except  for  the 
experiment  variables.  Unfortunately,  pilots  have 
different  techniques  and  experience  levels 
requiring  the  test  engineers  to  slightly  modify  the 
DOE  process.  In  addition,  pilot  learning  curve 
effects  and  fatigue  must  also  be  considered. 

Pilot  variability  is  a  major  factor  in  conducting 
and  analyzing  simulations.  Flying  qualities 
researchers  have  defined  two  forms  of  pilot 
variability  as  intrapilot  and  interpilot  respectively. 
Intrapilot  variability  is  defined  as  the  pilot 
performance  variability  between  tests  of  the 
same  configuration.  Interpilot  variability  is 
defined  as  the  performance  variability  between 
pilots  of  a  single  aircraft  configuration’®.  The 
number  of  pilots  to  decrease  interpilot  variability 
as  well  as  provide  adequate  numbers  for  the 
desired  confidence  levels,  is  impacted  by 
intrapilot  variability.  Though  flying  qualities 
experiments  have  the  added  difficulty  of  using 
the  Cooper-Harper  scale,  intrapilot  and  interpilot 
variability  are  still  major  factors  during  combat 
simulations.  Pilot  performance,  adaptability, 
biases,  and  background  may  affect  combat 
simulation  results  even  more  due  to  the  desire  to 
use  line  pilots  instead  of  test  pilots.  Therefore, 
more  caution  is  required  when  creating  combat 
simulation  test  matrices,  analyzing  the  data,  and 
determining  the  number  of  required  pilot 
subjects. 

The  Wright  Laboratory  combat  study  attempted 
to  take  as  many  of  these  factors  into  account. 
The  abbreviated  test  matrix  is  shown  below  in 
Table  3.  There  were  initially  eight  initial 
conditions  (I.C.’s)  which  represented  different 


slant  ranges  and  starting  azimuths  and 
elevations  of  the  adversary  aircraft  with  respect 
to  the  blue  aircraft.  During  shakedown  testing, 
five  of  these  conditions  were  dropped.  Initially,  it 
was  believed  that  the  different  initial  condition 
starting  points  would  cause  different  maneuvers 
to  be  flown  and  also  provide  a  “long-look”” 
technique  for  the  pilots  to  make  an  evaluation. 
However,  executing  this  larger  matrix  during 
shakedown  proved  to  be  too  time  consuming 
and  with  minimal  benefits.  During  the  first  round 
of  testing,  it  was  also  decided  to  drop  the  10K 
altitude  portion  of  the  matrix  because  it  added  a 
large  amount  of  additional  time  to  the  test  matrix. 
Pilots  also  commented  that  the  test  condition 
was  unrealistic  from  a  combat  standpoint. 
However,  the  trade  off  one  must  make  is 
whether  or  not  the  test  point  is  ‘realistic’  from  an 
engineering  test  standpoint. 

During  testing,  three  groups  of  two  pilots  each 
were  flown  with  each  duo  of  pilots  flying  in  both 
cockpits.  Results  of  each  test  are  still  being 
analyzed  using  different  means  of  averaging  pilot 
results  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  interpilot 
variability  and  simulator  biases.  Ideally,  all  pilots 
in  a  study  should  fly  against  one  another  to 
obtain  all  pilot  combinations  for  removal  of 
biases.  The  test  matrix  should  also  be 
randomized  in  order  to  remove  learning  curve 
affects  which  can  give  the  data  phantom  trends.^ 


Starting 

— 

Thrust  Vectoring 

No  Thrust 
Vectoring 

Altitude 

Mach 

I.C.'s 

25K 

0.8 

1-3 

HMD 

No  HMD 

HMD 

No  HMD 

Misl 

A 

Misl 

Misl 

A 

Misl 

B 

Misl 

A 

Misl 

Jj 

Misl 

A 

Misl 

B 

Starting 

Conditions 

Thrust  Vectoring 

No  Thrust 
Vectoring 

Altitude 

Mach 

I.C.'s 

lOK 

0.4 

1-3 

HMD 

No  HMD 

HMD 

No  HMD 

Misl 

A 

Misl 

B 

Misl 

A 

Misl 

B 

Misl 

A 

Misl 

B 

Misl 

A 

Misl 

B 

Table  3  Test  Matrix 

Another  interesting  issue  that  was  encountered 
was  the  determination  of  the  “baseline” 
configuration.  Does  one  want  to  set  the 
"baseline”  configuration  to  current  technology 
and  what  pilots  are  used  to  using?  Or,  should 
the  “baseline”  be  the  configuration  with  all  the 
“best”  technologies  with  current  technology 
treated  as  a  “degradation”.  Pilots  generally  are 
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trained  with  the  most  advanced  technology 
combinations  and  are  already  familiar  with 
current  technology  limitations.  It  was  found  that 
pilots  would  have  preferred  to  have  the 
advanced  technologies  first  with  other 
combinations  treated  as  degradations.  This 
approach  may  also  help  minimize  learning  curve 
affects  in  the  test  data. 

DATA  ANALYSIS 


The  recording  of  simulation  data  takes  several 
forms  and  includes  continuous,  event,  verbal, 
and  written  (pre-  and  post-simulation  pilot 
questionnaires).  Data  recording  is  one  area 
where  it  does  not  pay  to  be  efficient  because 
Murphy’s  Laws  are  in  full  affect.  Any  attempt  to 
be  efficient  results  in  eventually  needing  data 
from  parameters  you  did  not  record.  In  addition, 
many  continuous  parameters  may  be  repeated 
as  events  for  rapid  correlation  with  other  actions, 
such  as  missile  launches  or  mode  changes. 
Written  questionnaires  are  also  important 
sources  of  data  because  they  can  help  organize 
comments  made  during  the  test  and  focus  pilot 
remarks  afterwards. 

One  major  problem  that  was  encountered  was 
determining  adequate  measures  of  performance 
and  effectiveness.  Measures  of  Performance 
(MOP)  are  indicative  of  system’s  activity  during 
an  experiment,  such  as  the  number  of  switch 
actions  or  time  to  launch.  Measures  of 
Effectiveness  (MOE)  are  indicative  of  a  system’s 
performance  in  achieving  an  operational  goal, 
such  as  aircraft  loss  rates,  exchange  ratios,  or 
number  of  threats  destroyed. Terms  such  as 
exchange  ratio,  however,  are  generally  suitable 
for  many-on-many  air  combat  simulations  or 
simulations  in  which  probability  of  kill  (Pk)  and 
survival  (Ps)  tables  are  used.  For  the  Wright 
Laboratory  tests,  a  missile  kill  was  achieved  as 
long  as  the  target  was  within  the  lethal  radius  of 
the  warhead  and  arm  time  had  been  exceeded. 
This  inhibited  using  a  term  such  as  exchange 
ratio  as  an  MOE  because  many  runs  ended  as  a 
mutual  kills  and  no  increase  or  decrease  in 
effectiveness  could  be  demonstrated. 
Therefore,  a  different  method  of  demonstrating 
mission  effectiveness  had  to  be  created. 

Figure  6  is  a  First  Launch  Summary  Chart 
developed  for  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of 
the  different  technology  combinations.  The  chart 
is  a  combination  of  two  separate  charts 
displayed  together  to  provide  the  whole  picture 


of  how  a  particular  technology  combination 
performed.  The  top  half  of  the  chart  consists  of 
missile  launch  times  showing  low,  mean,  and 
high  times  of  all  first  missile  launches  for-the 
blue  aircraft.  These  times  were  extracted  from 
all  pilots  flying  that  particular  technology 
combination.  Attached  to  each  low-mean-high 
bar  is  the  standard  deviation  of  all  launches 
which  provides  an  estimate  of  distribution.  The 
lower  bar  chart  shows  the  number  of  missiles 
launched  and  the  number  of  missiles  achieving  a 
kill.  This  illustrates  a  missile’s  failure  due  to 
seeker  limitations,  tip-off  (missile  aligning  with 
relative  wind),  and  lack  of  performance.  The  bar 
chart  x-axis  lists  the  corresponding  technology 
combinations. 


Though  the  chart  is  rather  cumbersome,  it  does 
illustrate  several  important  factors  in  increasing 
mission  effectiveness  in  the  one-versus-one 
scenario  for  a  particular  technology  combination. 
These  factors  are  launch  time,  number  of 
missiles  launched,  and  the  number  of  successful 
missile  hits.  The  number  of  missiles  launched 
and  launch  times  captures  system  avionics, 
missile,  and  aircraft  performance  influences  on 
the  engagement  while  the  number  of  successful 
missile  hits  captures  missile  flyout  and  endgame 
performance.  This  complex  chart  is  considered 
a  better  choice  than  many  past  attempts  to 
capture  weapon  system  effectiveness  via  a  new 
MOE. 


Figure  6  First  Launch  Summary  Chart 


The  problem  in  determining  suitable  MOEs  and 
MOPs  will  always  be  difficult.  A  major  problem 
is  conveying  to  the  audience  the  statistical 
relevance  and  confidence  level  that  exists  in  the 
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data.  Conveying  this  information  in  a  clear  and 
simple  manner  is  a  challenge.  Also,  comparing 
apples,  oranges,  and  carrots,  (as  was  done 
when  looking  at  the  synergy  issues  of  thrust 
vectoring,  HMD’s,  and  high  off-boresight  agile 
missiles)  can  be  difficult  during  data  analysis. 
MOEs  such  as  exchange  ratio  tend  to  mask 
details  and  are  unsuitable  for  conducting  HMD 
evaluations  or  PVI  issues  which  can  impact 
performance  in  detrimental  ways  that  are  hard  to 
quantify.  Therefore,  test  matrix  design  and  data 
analysis  require  careful  attention  and  blindly 
using  traditional  MOE’s  should  not  be  done. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Developing,  conducting,  and  analyzing  data  from 
multi-player  combat  simulations  is  extremely 
difficult  and  requires  extra  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  simulation  and  test  team.  Simulation 
facilities  and  groups  are  being  asked  to  analyze 
ever  more  technologies  due  to  increasing 
development  and  test  costs.  In  order  to  make 
informed  decisions  and  investments,  bad 
simulations  must  be  avoided  so  erroneous 
results  are  not  given  which  will  undermine  the 
confidence  in  future  simulation  results. 
Adequate  model  fidelity,  documentation,  and  test 
methods,  are  required  if  future  simulation  studies 
are  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  confidence  in  their 
results.  Already,  many  groups  and  individuals 
are  beginning  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  simulation 
results  due  to  poor  documentation,  fidelity,  and 
test  methods.  There  is  definitely  a  difference 
between  engineering  simulations  and 
‘simulations’.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  during 
the  development  of  a  simulation,  time  and  effort 
will  be  wasted  in  developing  a  “video  game” 
which  does  not  achieve  a  goal. 
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ABSTRACT 

Undersea  vehicles  and  weapons  that  are  deployed 
from  above  the  surface,  via  tube  launch  or  air  drop, 
experience  severe  dynamics  during  the  launch  and  water 
entry  process.  These  dynamics  may  impact  the  ability 
of  the  vehicle  to  carry  out  its  intended  mission.  In  the 
past  extensive  at-sea  and  air  launch  testing  took  place  to 
ensure  vehicle  survivability  and  performance.  The 
current  effort  examines  launch  and  water  entry  models 
developed  in  order  to  respond  to  reductions  in  testing. 
The  basis  for  the  models  is  discussed  and  simulation 
output  is  compared  to  launch  and  at-sea  data. 

NOMENCLATURE 

A I  =  Influence  coefficient 

A^„  =  Effective  area,  ft^ 

BL  =  Aircraft  Buttline,  in 

Cq  I  =  Peak  drag  coefficient  at  water  impact 
Cn  =  Normal  force  coefficient 

Dpr„p  =  Propeller  diameter,  ft 

FS  =  Aircraft  Fuselage  Station,  in 

J  =  Propeller  Advance  Ratio 

n  =  Frequency  of  propeller  rotation,  rpm/60 

r  =  Weapon  radius  at  point  of  constant 

cross  section,  ft 
U  =  Velocity,  ft/sec 

WL  =  Aircraft  Waterline,  in 

=  Local  flowfield  sidewash  angle,  deg 
=  Local  flowfield  upwash  angle,  deg 
V  =  Second  Modified  Advance  Ratio  of  the 
propeller 

p  =  Density  of  medium,  slug/ft^ 

0  =  Entry  Angle,  deg  (vertical  entry  =  90  deg) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Successful  deployment  of  undersea  vehicles  from 
surface  and  air  launch  platforms  presents  many  unique 
challenges.  Such  deployment  occurs  from  vastly 
different  platforms  (fixed  wing,  helicopter,  surface  ship), 
imposing  vastly  different  conditions  at  water  entry.  The 
water  entry  process  imposes  extremely  high  forces  and 
resulting  dynamics  on  the  body,  as  compared  to  the 
remainder  of  the  mission.  Often,  at  this  same  time,  the 
vehicle  is  establishing  propulsive  power  and  just 
beginning  to  exercise  control. 

In  an  era  of  reduced  at-sea  testing  it  is  desirable  to 
investigate  many  aspects  of  the  deployment  of  these 
vehicles  via  modeling  and  simulation.  Modeling  the 
resulting  body  dynamics  associated  with  such 
deployments  can  be  divided  into  two  primary  regimes; 
the  time  from  launch  until  water  impact  and  the  time 
from  water  impact  until  a  controlled  pullout  has  been 
achieved.  Prior  to  water  impact,  the  purpose  of  the 
model  is  to  determine  the  initial  conditions  at  water 
impact  which  will  determine  the  resulting  water  entry 
dynamics.  After  water  impact  the  model  must  include 
the  effects  of  impact  shock,  cavity  formation,  cavity 
closure,  engine  transients  and  the  onset  of  control.  This 
paper  describes  models  developed  to  support  these 
launch,  water  entry  and  pullout  phases.  A  comparison 
to  actual  launch  and  water  entry  data  for  a  test  vehicle  is 
presented. 

MODEL  DEVELOPMENT 

Background 

The  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center  Division 
Newport  (NUWCDIVNPT)  maintains  a  suite  of 
undersea  weapon  six-degree-of-freedom  (6DOF)  Vehicle 
Dynamics  Simulations  (VDS).  The  simulations  have 
historically  focused  on  the  undersea  behavior  of  these 
vehicles.  The  NUWCDIVNPT  VDS  combine  a 
standardized  equations  of  motion  representation  along 
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with  vehicle  specific  hydrodynamic  coefficients, 
autopilot,  propulsor,  actuator  and  sensor  models.  The 
equations  of  motion  formulation  for  these  vehicle 
sirpulations  are  described  in  reference  1.  The  modular 
approach  of  the  general  suite  of  simulations  is  shown  in 
Figure  1 .  Recently  the  performance  of  the  vehicle 
during  water  entry  has  received  increased  interest  and  a 
requirement  for  higher  fidelity  model  has  resulted  in  the 
effort  described  here. 

Launch 

A  launch  model  for  an  undersea  vehicle  should 
provide  an  accurate  representation  of  the  vehicle  state  at 
the  time  of  water  impact/entry.  This  forms  the  set  of 
initial  conditions  for  the  water  entry  model.  A  launch 
model  is  also  instrumental  in  determining  air  stabilizer 
designs,  launch  envelopes  and  tube  launcher  settings 
that  will  support  acceptable  pullout  and  component 
survivability.  Both  air  launch  and  tube  launch  models 
have  been  incorporated  as  part  of  this  effort. 

The  air  launch  model  in  this  effort  is  divided  into 
three  main  phases.  The  first  phase  is  for  internal  bay 
launches  only  and  is  considered  to  be  the  time  prior  to 
the  vehicle  exiting  the  bay.  The  second  phase  is  that 
period  of  time  when  the  vehicle  is  in  the  influence  of 
the  aircraft  flowfleld.  The  final  phase  is  after  air 
stabilizer  deployment.  A  six-degree-of-freedom 
trajectory  calculation  code  based  on  body  loads  is 
applied  to  determine  the  trajectory  time  history  of  the 
weapon  from  release  until  water  impact.  It  is  the 
determination  of  the  loads  and  accelerations  where  the 
three  phases  differ.  Due  to  the  relatively  low  air  speeds 
of  the  launch  platforms  from  which  these  sorts  of 
vehicles  are  typically  released,  the  vehicle  experiences 
very  low  aerodynamics  forces  while  it  is  in  the  bay. 
Therefore,  the  current  model  uses  a  purely  inertial  model 
while  the  vehicle  is  in  the  bay.  If  high-speed  bay 
releases  were  to  be  considered  this  simplification  would 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  approach. 

When  the  vehicle  is  in  the  influence  of  the  aircraft 
tiowfield,  the  air  launch  model  is  based  upon  a 
superposition  method  developed  by  the  weapon 
separation  community  known  as  the  Influence 
Function  Method  (IFM)  (Reference  2-4).  The  IFM 
provides  a  method  for  determining  vehicle  loads  in  a 
non-uniform  flowfleld  such  as  the  flow  field  around  the 
launch  aircraft.  It  uses  a  description  of  the  local  flow 
angularity  near  an  aircraft  and  a  predetermined 
correlation  of  local  flow  angle  to  a  body  segment  force 
and  moment  to  calculate  total  forces  and  moments  of  a 


body  in  a  flowfleld.  For  a  particular  coefficient,  for 
instance  the  normal  force  coefficient,  C,^J,  the  IFM  is 
applied  as  indicated  in  Equation  1,  below: 

N 

Cn  =  X[-4,“x,.]  +  C*  II) 

where  A|  is  the  predetermined  correlation  or  ‘influence’ 
coefficient ,  a„|  is  the  local  upwash  flow  angle,  and 
Cn„  is  any  force  associated  with  zero  flow  angle.  The 
summation  is  carried  out  over  an  N-segmented  body. 
There  are  coefficients  equivalently  defined  for  pitching 
moment  (also  dependent  on  a„i).  and  side  force  and 
yawing  moment  (both  dependent  on  a„,).  The 
determination  of  the  influence  coefficients  is  a  key  to 
successful  application  of  this  process  and  well  suited  for 
the  application  of  computational  aerodynamics  tools 
(Reference  5).  This  approach  was  used  during  the 
current  study  to  determine  the  influence  coefficients  for 
several  air  launched  torpedoes.  The  IFM  can  also  be 
applied  in  an  incremental  sense  if  higher  fidelity 
(uniform  flowfleld)  aerodynamic  data  is  available.  In 
this  case  the  IFM  is  used  to  calculate  a  delta  between 
the  IFM  calculated  non-uniform  loads  (a,,|  and  are 
vary)  and  the  uniform  loads  (a„|  and  a„|  are  constant). 
This  delta  is  then  applied  to  the  higher  fidelity 
aerodynamics. 

The  other  essential  element  to  the  application  of  the 
IFM  is  the  determination  of  the  local  flowfleld.  Both 
wind  tunnel  and  computational  methods  have  been  used 
in  the  determination  of  flow  angularity  around  aircraft. 
Potential  flow  solutions  have  been  shown  to  give 
accurate  descriptions  of  aircraft  tlowflelds  (Reference  6- 
7).  In  the  current  effort  a  model  of  the  S-3  was 
constructed  and  analyzed  using  the  PAN  AIR  linear 
potential  code  (Reference  8).  The  model  of  S-3  is  shown 
in  Figure  2.  This  model  was  then  used  to  calculate  the 
flow  angularity  under  the  weapons  bay  of  the  S-3. 

Figure  3  depicts  the  area  of  interest  under  the  S-3 
weapon  bay  and  the  points  of  flow  survey.  Figure  4 
presents  the  representative  flow  angularities  for  a 
particular  station  under  the  bay  at  one  flight  condition. 
Of  particular  interest  is  the  variation  in  side  flow  close 
to  the  fuselage,  it  is  clear  that  depending  on  where  the 
body  is  positioned  within  this  flowfleld,  it  will 
experience  vastly  different  loading.  The  flow 
angularities  are  used  in  conjunction  with  Equation  I  to 
determine  the  loads  as  the  body  traverses  through  the 
flow  field.  Such  a  model  not  only  provides  the 
necessary  modeling  of  the  vehicle  for  purposes  of 
progressing  to  the  next  phase  (stabilizer  deployment) 
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but  also  permits  analysis  of  any  safe  separation 
concerns. 

Once  the  air  stabilizer  deploys,  it  dominates  the 
vehicle  dynamics,  and  a  ballistic  model  based  on  drag 
time  histories  for  the  particular  air  stabilizer  is  used  to 
determine  the  trajectory  to  water  impact  (Reference  9). 
The  present  method  combines  the  three  phases  and 
appropriate  load  calculation  scheme  into  a  single  air- 
launch  trajectory  model.  A  representative  comparison  of 
the  outputs  of  the  simulation  to  flight  test  data  is 
presented  in  Figure  5  for  down  range  travel,  time  of  fall 
and  entry  angles.  Each  case  in  Figure  5  represents  a 
different  set  of  launch  conditions  (airspeed  and  altitude). 
The  final  result  of  the  model  is  a  set  of  initial 
conditions  of  the  weapon  at  the  time  of  water  impact 
which  then  can  be  used  to  initiate  the  water  entry 
model.  This  model  also  will  identify  what  flight 
envelope  is  achievable  based  on  limits  on  the  water 
entry  initial  conditions  that  may  exist  for  vehicle  or 
component  survivability.  In  the  context  of  an 
integrated  simulation  or  engagement  model  this  model 
could  be  used  to  develop  a  matrix  of  entry  conditions 
keyed  to  launch  platform  conditions. 

For  surface  ship  launches,  a  pneumatic  tube  launch 
model  previously  developed  by  the  Naval  Underwater 
Systems  Center  (Reference  10)  is  used.  The  model 
represents  the  gas  dynamics  process  when  the  stored 
energy  of  a  pressurized  sphere  is  released  and  transferred 
to  the  vehicle.  The  model  incorporates  frictional  and 
blowby  losses  in  order  to  give  an  accurate  tube  exit 
velocity.  Reference  10  has  previously  demonstrated  the 
accuracy  of  this  model. 

Water  Entry 

There  exists  a  complex  sequence  of  events  that  occur 
when  a  body  impacts  and  enters  the  water  from  the 
atmosphere.  First,  the  body  experiences  an  impact  or 
shock  phase,  which  is  of  extremely  short  duration,  but 
can  impart  a  significant  force  to  the  vehicle.  The  body 
then  progresses  through  a  deceleration  phase  as  the  flow 
patterns  are  established,  to  a  phase  where  the  body  is  in 
a  cavity  vented  to  the  atmo.sphere.  Eventually  the 
cavity  will  close  at  the  surface,  then  collapse  down  the 
length  of  the  body  until  the  body  is  fully  wetted.  The 
actual  response  of  the  body  is  highly  dependent  upon 
the  shape  of  the  body  and  its  initial  conditions  at 
impact.  The  physics  of  water  entry  have  received  much 
attention  over  the  years  and  detailed  descriptions,  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative,  of  the  preceeding  events 
have  been  offered  (Reference  I  I ).  The  current  effort 


centers  around  determining  the  critical  physical 
quantities  that  influence  the  ultimate  dynamics  of  the 
vehicle  for  each  of  these  phases. 

For  the  purposes  of  modeling  the  vehicle  dynamics 
it  is  not  so  much  necessary  to  rigorously  describe  the 
full  water  entry  physics,  but  rather  to  quantify  the 
resulting  effects  on  the  vehicle.  For  flat  nose  bodies 
typical  of  undersea  vehicles,  the  force  of  primary 
interest  is  drag.  For  other  shapes,  the  non-axial  forces 
acting  on  the  nose  at  entry  cause  a  phenomena  known 
as  whip  which  invalidates  this  simplification.  Even  flat 
faced  bodies,  if  the  entry  angle  is  sufficiently  shallow, 
could  also  experience  whip,  and  the  models  developed 
here  do  not  apply  to  these  conditions.  It  has  been 
assumed  in  the  formulation  ofthe.se  models  that  the 
vehicles  are  entering  the  water  at  angles  sufficiently 
large  to  avoid  significant  whip  forces.  Whip  is  one 
contributor  that  can  lead  to  weapons  broach.  Other 
contributors  to  broach  are  insufficient  control  authority, 
inadequate  control  system  response,  or  motion 
measurement  errors  during  the  large  transient  motion 
conditions  occurring  during  water  entry.  These  other 
broach  contributors  are  modeled  in  the  simulation. 

Whip  forces  are  investigated  using  sensitivity  analyses. 

Each  phase  of  the  water  entry  process  was  analyzed 
and  the  extent  to  which  modeling  is  required  was 
determined.  To  this  end,  the  complex  physics  of  the 
nose  impact  shock  structure  between  the  air  and  water 
interface  need  not  be  fully  modeled.  Modeling  the 
impact  phase  is  reduced  to  determining  the  impulsive 
force  that  occurs  during  this  brief  phase.  Empirical  data 
has  been  used  to  obtain  the  impact  drag  coefficient, 
predict  the  peak  shock  and  the  overall  change  in  state  of 
the  vehicle  due  to  the  impact.  It  was  shown  during  this 
effort  that  the  peak  drag  value  of  flat  nosed  vehicles  at 
nose  impact  is  related  to  the  entry  angle  as  shown  in 
Equation  2,  below; 

n*  I  ^O.8.S62-6.?8940+16.82%0- -I.S  6.S4‘)ft’+.S.I942e''  , , 

CDjm;.x=e  (2) 

The  peak  shock  can  then  be  determined  by  ; 

f^shock  “"2^  ^eff^D,  Inwx 

Calculation  of  shock  is  valuable  primarily  to  analyze 
vehicle  and  component  survivability.  The  actual  change 
in  state  of  the  weapon  is  effected  by  the  impulse 
imparted  to  the  vehicle  during  the  shock  and  flow 
forming  stage.  This  occurs  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
sufficiently  represented  by  an  instantaneous  change  in 
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velocity.  The  impulse  does  not  vary  significantly  with 
impact  angle,  but  instead  is  related  to  the  acceleration  of 
the  fluid  at  the  nose/water  interface  up  to  the  vehicle 
speed.  This  can  be  modeled  as  an  added  or  virtual  mass 
effect  over  a  very  short  period  of  time.  The  added  mass 
associated  with  this  impulse  is  a  function  of  the 
geometry  of  the  nose.  A  sufficient  representation  of  the 
added  mass  is: 


The  shape  factor,  k,  would  be  1 .0  for  a  sphere  and  1 .3 
for  a  disk.  Most  undersea  vehicles  would  be  somewhere 
in  between.  The  actual  change  in  state  due  to  this 
impulse,  though  not  negligible,  is  small  with  respect  to 
the  overall  deceleration  of  the  vehicle  in  the  cavity 
running  phase. 

After  impact,  the  model  transitions  immediately  to  a 
representation  for  a  cavity  running  body.  When  cavity 
running,  the  force  of  most  importance  to  the  body  is  the 
drag.  This  cavity  running  assumption  is  carried  until 
the  cavity  begins  to  close  over  the  body.  The  steady 
cavity-running  drag  coefficient  for  a  disk  is  given  in 
Reference  1 1  as  0.815.  The  force  on  the  body  during 
this  phase  can  be  obtained  from  Equation  3  by 
substituting  the  cavity  running  drag  coefficient  for  the 
impact  drag  coefficient.  The  cavity  running  assumption 
is  a  simplification  in  that  it  ignores  moments  generated 
on  the  nose  due  at  entry  and  by  the  tail  impacting  the 
cavity  walls.  What  the  model  yields  is  a  nominal 
trajectory  which  will  ‘average’  the  trajectory  of  many 
launches.  The  previous  assumption  that  the  vehicle  is 
entering  with  conditions  that  preclude  whip  supports  the 
use  of  a  cavity  running  assumption  or  that  tail  slap  is 
oscillatory,  yielding  a  nominally  straight  trajectory. 

The  physics  of  cavity  formation,  cavity  shape, 
pullaway  and  closure  are  also  complex  phenomena. 
However,  since  the  subject  of  the  model  is  the  vehicle 
and  not  the  cavity  per  se,  the  analysis  of  the  cavity  can 
be  simplified.  Reference  1 1  offers  a  description  for  the 
shape  of  an  ideal  elliptical  cavity.  It  is  assumed  such  a 
cavity  is  formed  upon  water  entry  and  the  shape  of  the 
cavity  is  continuously  checked  to  determine  at  what 
time  the  cavity  begins  to  close  at  the  tail.  The  time 
from  closure  at  the  tail  to  fully  wetted  flight  is 
extremely  short.  During  this  time  the  forces  and 
moments  on  the  body  are  calculated  assuming  fully 
wetted  hydrodynamics  in  all  axes  and  decaying  the 
cavity-running  drag  to  zero  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  body  in  fully  wetted  flow.  Once  fully  wetted  flow  is 
obtained,  the  forces  and  moments  on  the  vehicle  are 


obtained  with  the  standard  VDS  hydrodynamic 
coefficients  and  equations  of  motion  as  developed  in 
Reference  I. 


Engine/Propeller  Transients 


During  water  entry,  after  cavity  collapse,  a  vehicle 
with  open  bladed  propellers  is  likely  to  experience 
dynamics  due  to  flow  over  the  propellers  (windmilling), 
prior  to  actual  engine  start.  It  is  conventional  to 
express  the  forces  and  moments  generated  by  propellers 
based  on  the  propulsor  advance  ratio: 

J=  U/(n*Dp,.,).  (5) 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  propeller  is  initially  at  rest,  that 
this  quantity  is  undefined.  The  current  model  uses  a 
previously  developed  (Reference  12)  representation  of 
propulsion  dynamics  known  as  the  second  modified 
advance  coefficient.  The  second  modified  advance  ratio 
is  calculated  as  follows: 


+  n'D„. 


(6) 


This  new  formulation  allows  an  alternate 
parameterization  of  propeller  thrust  (or  drag)  and  torque 
related  to  vehicle  velocity  and  shaft  RPM  that  is  always 
defined. 


Test  data  for  the  water  entry  of  a  vehicle  equipped 
with  a  counter  rotating  propeller  was  used  to  develop 
windmilling  drag  and  torque  versus  the  .second  modified 
advance  coefficient.  The  nature  of  the  resultant  drag 
relationship  should  cause  the  weapon  to  experience 
deceleration  consistent  with  the  test  data.  The  nature  of 
the  resultant  torque  relationship  determines  the  actual 
response  of  the  RPM  time  history.  A  second  modified 
advance  ratio  model  was  added  to  the  existing  vehicle 
dynamic  simulation  for  this  vehicle.  Figure  6  offers  a 
normalized  comparison  of  the  model  representation  of 
RPM  transient  upon  water  entry  to  a  .series  of  in-water 
data.  The  in-water  data  demonstrates  the  scatter 
associated  with  water  entry  phenomena.  However,  the 
model  results  offer  a  nominal  representation  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  propellers  during  water  entry. 

MODEL  VERIFICATION  AND  ANALYSIS 


Data  Comparison 
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The  water  entry  models  described  above  have  been 
incorporated  into  an  existing  NUWCDIVNPT  VDS  that 
previously  accounted  for  only  underwater,  fully-wetted 
flight.  This  simulation  includes  models  of  the  weapon 
control  system/autopilot,  propeller,  fin  actuators  and 
sensors  incorporated  into  the  standard  equation  of 
motion  and  modular  representation  shown  in  Figure  1. 
The  portion  of  the  water  entry  trajectory  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  fully  wetted  flow,  by  its  very  nature, 
is  extremely  short.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  models 
developed  during  this  effort  to  provide  sufficient 
modeling  of  the  water  entry  event  to  provide  accurate 
conditions  at  the  time  fully  wetted  flight  begins  and 
existing  simulation  models  are  valid. 

Data  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  paragraphs  that 
verities  that  the  air  launch  model  and  propeller 
transients  are  adequately  modeled.  A  series  of 
instrumented  at-sea  runs  of  a  vehicle  undergoing 
controlled  water  entry  and  pullout  from  a  tube  launch, 
was  available  for  verification  of  the  remainder  of  the 
water  entry  trajectory  model.  No  such  data  was 
available  for  water  entry  for  the  air  launch  of  this 
vehicle.  In  keeping  with  the  objectives  for  the  model, 
a  rigorous  verification  of  the  cavity  dynamics  is  not 
investigated,  nor  was  there  proper  data  available  from 
these  tests  to  do  so.  Instead  the  response  of  the  weapon 
dynamics  and  trajectory  form  the  basis  of  the 
verification. 

Of  primary  interest  during  the  water  entry  and 
pullout  is  the  performance  in  the  pitch  plane.  Figure  7 
shows  the  axial  acceleration  experienced  by  the  weapon 
from  four  in-water  test  series  and  the  model.  The  data 
presented  starts  (T  =  0.0)  at  the  time  the  vehicle  leaves 
the  tube.  The  in-water  data  and  model  both  indicate  free 
flight  from  T=0.0  until  just  after  .6  seconds,  at  which 
point  water  impact  occurs.  The  test  data  again  indicates 
the  scatter  associated  with  the  timing  and  physics  of  the 
phenomena  under  investigation.  The  comparison 
indicates  that  upon  water  impact,  the  model  predicts  the 
sudden  large  deceleration  due  to  the  water  impact  and 
cavity  running.  Also,  the  model  accurately  predicts  the 
effect  of  cavity  collapse  on  the  deceleration  process. 

Figures  8,  9  and  10  show  the  same  comparison  for 
the  pitch  rate,  pitch  angle  and  depth  (depth  has  been 
arbitrarily  normalized).  A  consequence  of  the 
assumption  that  only  axial  force  contributions  are 
present  during  cavity  running  is  evident  from  these 
comparisons.  While  the  test  data  shows  an  immediate 
tendency,  upon  water  impact,  for  the  pitch  rate  to 
change  signs  and  begin  reducing  the  weapon  pitch  down 
angle,  the  model  holds  the  pitch  rate  constant  until 


cavity  collapse.  After  cavity  collapse  the  model  gives 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  pitch  rate  response. 

The  difference  in  the  pitch  response  is  due  to  a  moment 
imparted  at  the  nose  of  the  vehicle  upon  water 
entry/cavity  formation  that  tends  to  rotate  the  vehicle 
towards  the  neutral  position.  This  moment  is  absent  in 
a  cavity  running  approximation  and  is  one  reason  why 
the  model  should  be  exercised  with  care  at  low  entry 
angles,  and  reinforces  the  earlier  discussion  about  the 
use  of  this  model  and  the  development  of  whip  forces  at 
the  nose  that  cause  broach.  As  the  entry  angles 
increase,  this  tendency  decreases,  and  accuracy  of  the 
cavity  running  assumption  increases.  The  current 
verification  was  conducted  at  the  low  end  of  the 
envelope  and  demonstrates  the  lower  end  of  entry  angle 
validity  for  this  modeling  approach. 

Once  the  proper  pitch  rate  is  obtained,  at  about  1.2 
seconds,  the  remainder  of  the  pullout  tracks  well  with 
the  data.  In  fact  the  overall  response  of  the  pitch  angle 
(Figure  9)  and  depth  (Figure  10)  response  are  within  the 
scatter  of  the  in-water  data.  After  approximately  2.5 
seconds,  the  control  system  becomes  active  and  the 
vehicle  is  commanded  to  a  pullout  depth.  Comparison 
of  the  model  to  the  test  data  after  this  point  permits 
verification  of  both  hydrodynamic  and  autopilot 
components  of  the  simulation. 

Figure  1 1  presents  the  measured  roll  angle  for  the 
in-water  data.  It  is  obvious  from  this  data  that  variation 
in  roll  angle  is  large  and  no  consistent  mechanism  is 
responsible  for  the  roll  response.  The  roll  response  will 
depend  on  slight  differences  due  to  loading,  the  launch 
process,  fm  alignment,  and  engine  startup  to  name  a 
few  conditions.  The  best  that  can  be  offered,  is  that 
rigorous  water  entry  analysis  should  bound  a  range  of 
initial  roll  angles  and  rates. 

Water  Entry  and  Pullout  Analysis 

The  data  presented  in  the  previous  discussion 
indicates  that  for  the  ship  launch  case  the  weapon  under 
consideration  had  no  problems  with  water  entry  or 
pullout.  This  represents  only  one  possible  launch  type 
for  these  type  of  weapons.  Often  such  weapons  also 
must  be  deployed  from  rotary  wing  aircraft  in  hover  and 
both  rotary  and  fixed  wing  in  fly-in  conditions.  No  at- 
sea  testing  under  these  conditions  was  included  in  the 
development  of  the  model  examined  here.  Modeling  and 
simulation  was  used  to  make  design  decisions  regarding 
launch  from  these  platforms. 
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Often  the  weapon  itself  has  constraints  which  limit 
the  water  entry  initial  conditions.  These  constraints 
include  weapon  and  component  survivability  due  to 
shock  and  the  ability  to  achieve  pullout.  The 
combination  of  weapon  release  envelope,  air  stabilizer 
design  and  nose  protection  will  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  weapon  will  survive  shock.  The  vehicle 
under  analysis  had  certain  given  shock  survivability 
requirements  which  translated  into  an  entry  velocity  vs 
entry  angle  envelope.  This  information  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  air  launch  model  described  earlier 
to  establish  the  release  envelope  (airspeed  and  altitude) 
that  resulted  in  survivable  water  entry  conditions. 

The  other  constraint,  successful  pullout,  must  still 
be  examined.  Successful  pullout  is  an  operational 
concern.  That  is,  the  minimum  deployment  depth  will 
be  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  vehicle  to  pullout 
before  bottom  impact.  The  most  severe  initial 
conditions  for  pullout  are  those  corresponding  to  the 
highest  energy  entries  that  the  weapon  survivability 
(discussed  above)  allows.  The  highest  entry 
angle/highest  velocity  entry  determined  from 
survivability  analysis  was  examined  using  the 
simulation.  The  results  of  the  pitch  angle  and 
normalized  depth  profile  are  presented  in  Figure  12. 

Whereas  the  ship  launch  case  indicated  a  smooth 
pullout  to  the  commanded  pullout  depth,  these  more 
severe  entry  conditions  result  in  considerable  depth 
overshoot  during  the  pullout  to  the  same  commanded 
pullout  depth.  This  could  possibly  present  operational 
deficiencies  if  the  overshoot  was  beyond  deployment 
depths. 

In  the  ship  launch  case  shown  in  the  verification,  it 
was  noted  that  activation  of  control  was  delayed  for 
about  2.5  seconds  from  launch.  This  was  also  the  case 
with  the  launch  shown  in  Figure  12.  This  delay  is  to 
ensure  the  vehicle  has  sufficient  velocity  and  flow  over 
the  fins  to  affect  control.  The  water  entry  velocities 
associated  with  the  higher  energy,  tly  in  launched 
should  be  sufficient  to  affect  control  immediately.  This 
being  the  case  the  simulation  was  rerun  allowing 
control  as  soon  as  the  vehicle  is  fully  wetted.  The 
resulting  improvement  is  shown  in  Figure  13. 

Another  alternative  is  to  further  reduce  the  launch 
envelope  to  permit  entry  velocities  or  angles  that  permit 
acceptable  pullout.  Figure  14  shows  the  results  for  a 
50%  decrease  in  entry  velocity  at  the  same  entry  angle 
as  Figure  12  and  a  75%  decrease  in  entry  angle  at  the 
same  entry  velocity  as  Figure  12.  Although  this 
indicates  acceptable  pullout,  it  has  operational 


implications  in  that  the  release  envelope  has  been 
further  reduced. 

Launch  from  a  rotary  wing  platform  in  hover  poses 
a  different  set  of  concerns.  Depending  on  the  altitude  of 
release  the  air  stabilizer  may  not  have  time  to  rotate  the 
vehicle  to  an  acceptable  angle  to  avoid  broach.  In  such 
a  circumstance  it  is  often  necessary  to  rotate  the  body 
with  some  sort  of  restraint.  As  previously  discussed  a 
vehicle  entering  the  water  is  likely  to  have  a  range  of 
entry  angles  that  are  acceptable.  The  low  end  will  be 
determined  by  broach  concerns  and  the  upper  end  will  be 
determined  by  survivability  of  the  vehicle  or 
components  within  the  vehicle.  Assuming  a  restraint  is 
designed  to  provide  these  water  entry  angles,  the  model 
was  used  to  examine  the  pullout  response  of  the  vehicle 
under  analysis.  Figure  15(a)  shows  the  pullout 
response  for  the  lowest  allowable  entry  angle  to  prevent 
broach,  and  indicates  good  pullout  performance.  Figure 
15(b)  shows  the  pullout  response  for  the  upper 
boundary  on  entry  angle,  and  indicates  an  overshoot 
during  the  pullout.  This  analysis  indicates  that  the 
constraints  on  the  restraint  design  are  more  restrictive 
than  the  complete  entry  angle  envelope.  Further,  since 
the  restraint  tends  to  provide  a  rotation  rate  and  a  means 
of  achieving  the  entry  angle,  a  given  restraint  will  only 
achieve  proper  entry  angles  over  a  rather  small  range  of 
hover  altitudes. 

SUMMARY 

Launch,  water  entry  and  pullout  are  critical  stages  in 
the  deployment  of  undersea  weapons  from  platforms 
above  the  surface.  In  order  to  best  utilize  limited  at  sea 
tests,  models  were  developed  to  allow  simulation  of  the 
deployment  sequence.  Existing  models,  appropriate 
databases  and  theory  from  many  sources  have  been 
integrated  into  a  modeling  approach  to  accomplish  this. 

The  approach  divided  the  modeling  and  analysis  into 
two  main  regimes;  launch  through  water  impact  and 
water  impact  through  pullout.  Models  developed  for  the 
first  regime  concentrated  on  obtaining  an  accurate 
weapon  state  at  the  time  of  impact  in  order  to  predict 
the  following  water  entry  and  pullout  trajectory.  The 
models  developed  for  this  regime  also  yield  valuable 
information  into  launch  envelopes,  air  stabilizer  design 
and  vehicle  impact  survivability.  The  launch  models 
were  verified  to  be  accurate  against  test  data. 

The  models  for  the  second  regime  draw  heavily  on 
historical  hydroballistics  theory  and  experiment.  The 
purpose  of  the  models  in  this  phase  is  to  accurately 
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predict  the  trajectory  of  the  weapon  as  influenced  by  the 
water  impact  and  entry  event,  coupled  with  weapon 
specific  models  of  propulsion  and  control.  Models  such 
as  these  can  then  investigate  critical  phenomena  that 
may  impact  the  overall  mission  of  the  weapon. 

Specific  models  for  an  undersea  vehicle  developed  using 
these  approaches  were  compared  to  at-sea  test  data  to 
verify  the  approach  and  discuss  limitations  and 
restrictions  on  use  of  the  models.  The  simulation  was 
then  used  to  expand  the  limited  at-sea  testing  to  launch 
modes  not  investigated  and  make  design  decisions  to 
enhance  mission  accomplishment. 
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FS  500  was  made  with  data  at  every  10  FS. 


Figure  1  -  NUWCDIVNPT  Vehicle  Figure  3  -  S-3  Flow  Survey  Coodinates 
Dynamic  Simulation  Block  Diagram 


Figure  2  -  S-3  PAN  AIR  Model 


Figure  4  -  S-3  Flowfield  BL  31.25 
M=0.5  AOA=2.0 
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Figure  5  -  Comparison  of  Flight  Test  Figure  7  -  Axial  Acceleration,  Tube 
Data  to  Air  Launch  Model  Launch  Water  Entry 
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(b)  Model  Results  (*>)  Model  Results  (Deg/sec) 

Figure  6  -  Water  Entry  Transients  of  a  Figure  8  -  Pich  Rate,  Tube  Launch 
Counter  Rotating  Propeller  Water  Entry 
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(b)  Model  Results  (Deg) 

Figure  9  ■  Pitch  Angle,  Tube  Launch  Figure  11  -  In-water  Test  Roll  Angle, 
Water  Entry  Tube  Launch  Water  Entry 


Tine  ISEC.  ■»  »-  Tine  "sec ) 

(b)  Model  Results  (b)  Pitch  Angle  (Deg) 


Figure  10  -Normalized  Depth,  Tube  Figure  12  -  Aircraft  Launched,  High 
Launch  Water  Entry  Energy,  Water  Entry 
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(b)  Pitch  Angle 

Figure  13  -  Aircraft  Launch,  Fin 
Activation  at  Water  Entry 


(b)Normalized  Depth,  Max  Entry  Angle 
Figure  15  -  Hover  Launch  Pullout 


(a)  Normalized  Depth  (50%  Speed) 


Figure  14  -  Aircraft  Launch,  Reduced 
Entry  Speed  and  Angle 
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Abstract: 

TISES  is  a  non-real-time,  discr^  evait,  engineering  design-level  simulation  of  the  Objective 
THAAD  system.  The  purpose  of  TISES  is  to  provide  the  THAAD  Project  Office  with  an  analysis 
tool  to  support  the  end-to-oid  performance  evaluation  of  the  objective  THAAD  system  effectivaiess  in 
a  many-on-many  environment.  TISES  is  curreitly  undergoing  modificaticHis  required  to  support 
THAAD  Milestone  D  analysis. 

By  simulating  the  message  interfaces  and  corresponding  dynamic  interdepend^cies  between 
segments  of  the  THAAD  system,  TISES  provides  the  capability  to  support  the  spectrum  of  one-on-one 
and  many-cm-many  analysis  of  the  integrated  THAAD  system  against  TBMs  under  various  battle 
conditions.  TISES  is  being  used  to  address  critical  THAAD  issues.  The  presentaticm  /  paper  will 
address  the  purpose  of  the  simulation,  types  of  input  and  oufouts,  and  a  brief  summary  of  what  is 
modeled  widiin  the  simulation. 


DISTRIBUTION  STATEMENT  A  i^roved  for  public  release;  distribution  is  unlimited. 


Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  TISES  is  to  provide  die 
THAAD  Project  office  (TPO)  with  a  system 
aigineering  analysis  tool  to  support  the  end-to-end 
performance  evaluation  of  the  THAAD  system 
effectivoiess  in  a  many-on-many  oivironm^. 
Results  from  this  Government-owned  simulation 
are  being  used  to  evaluate  THAAD  critical  issues, 
verify  and  substantiate  system  requirements,  and 
support  system  design  decisiois.  The  simulatioi 
models  are  based  on  existing  THAAD  system 
designs,  environmental  efBscts,  and  validated 
threats,  as  provided  by  the  Govemmoit.  The  non- 
real-time  version  of  the  simulation  is  being  used  to 
support  the  Milestone  decision  by  verifying  that 
the  objective  THAAD  systm  satisfies  its 
performance  requirements.  The  real-time  versicm 
of  the  simulation  is  being  used  as  a  component  in 
the  THAAD  Test  Controller  (TTC)  to  create  a 
battalion-level  loading  oivironment  for  hardware 
and  software  in-the-loop  testing  as  well  as  full 
theater  wargaming  exercises.  This  paper  will 
focus  on  the  attributes  of  the  higher  fidelity 
discrete  evoit  version  of  the  simulation. 

USES  is  capable  of  simulating  various 
system  architectures,  but  to  date  has  primarily 


simulated  a  THAAD  battalion  (BN)  configuration 
composed  of  four  (4)  firing  batteries  and  one 
headquarters  battery  (HHB)  with  a  battalion  TOC 
and  two  (2)  additional  THAAD  Radars,  which 
may  be  allocated  among  the  batteries,  kept  in 
reserve,  or  used  to  provide  an  additicxial 
surveillance  capability  within  the  aiclave.  Focus 
has  be^  placed  on  "ccHiduct  the  air  battle" 
functionality.  An  augm^ted  battery  ccmfiguration 
is  also  available,  in  which  erne  THAAD  Radar  will 
be  organic  to  each  THAAD  firing  battery,  with 
two  additional  radars  assigned  to  each  battalion, 
(mly  one  of  whidi  will  have  a  Soisor  System 
Interface  (SSI)  for  remoting.  Depending  on  the 
radar  resources  required  for  azimuth  coverage  and 
range,  at  least  one  additional  radar  may  be 
deployed  with  a  battery.  Die  augmaited  battery 
will  conduct  operations  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
battery  with  one  radar,  except  that  launcher 
placemoit  must  be  oxisistent  with  the  geometric 
constraints  of  the  radar.  C<Misequently,  the  number 
of  missiles  available  to  engage  targes  in  the  field 
of  view  of  a  single  radar  may  be  constrained. 

Application  Areas. 

By  simulating  the  message  interfaces  and 
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corresponding  dynamic  interdependencies  betweai 
segments  of  the  THAAD  system,  TISES  provides 
the  capability  to  support  the  spectrum  of  One-On- 
One  to  Many-On-Many  analysis  of  the  integrated 
THAAD  system  against  TBMs  under  various 
battle  conditions.  The  utility  of  USES  is  in  its 
ability  to  address  critical  issues  and  provide  data  to 
support  design  decisions.  Areas  of  analytical  focus 
include: 

Architecture  Trades:  Investigation,  analysis,  and 
high-fidelity  performance  assessment  of  defined 
architecture  concepts  as  well  as  excursions 
including  the  assessment  of  integratirxi  with 
external  systems. 

Defended  Area  and  Timeline  Analysis:  High- 
fidelity  evaluation  of  system  and  element  timing, 
element  coverage,  inter-element  coordinaticxi,  and 
integration  issues. 

Error  Budget  Analysis:  Investigation  and 
verification  of  error  budget  allocaticms  across 
system  elements  and  components. 

Reouiremaits  Verification  and  Validation: 
Verification  of  allocated  element  requirements  and 
aggregated  system  requirements. 

Sensor  Analysis:  High-fidelity  analysis  of  sensor 
suite  and  interaction  with  overall  defaise  system 
including  element  contribution  to  overall  system 
performance. 

Weapon  Analysis:  High-fidelity  analysis  of 
integrated  weapon  system,  including  utilizati(xi  of 
battlespace  and  effects  on  overall  system 
performance. 

Communications  Architecture  Analysis: 
Exploration  of  Communications  Network 
performance,  including  critical  timing,  error 
tolerance,  throughput,  and  reliability. 

System  Performance  Assessment:  high-fidelity 
analysis  of  system  effectivoiess  and  performance 
ccHitributors:  i.e.,  parametric  study  of  various 
system  element  and  parameter  variations  to  overall 
system  effectiveness. 

Characteristics. 

TISES  is  a  non-real-time,  discrete-event, 
engineering-design-level  simulation  of  the  THAAD 
system.  The  simulation  represents  the  core 
functions  necessary  to  execute  the  "conduct  the  air 
battle"  functions  and  utilizes  a  Graphical  User 


Interface  (GUT)  to  support  experiment  set-up, 
playback,  and  post-experiment  analysis.  Within 
TISES,  each  segment  model  has  a  well-defined, 
generic  model  interface  with  the  simulaticm 
firamework.  Other  simulation  features  are 
described  below: 

TISES  cuiTCTitly  runs  with  the  SG  IRIX 
Release  5.3  operating  system  and  the  RATIONAL 
VADS  Ada  compiler  Version  6.2.3.  Turnaround 
times  vary  d^mding  cxi  scenario  size  and  defense 
plan  selected.  Times  can  go  from  several  minutes 
for  a  single  object  threat  to  several  hours  for  larger 
scenarios.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  threat 
scenario  and  defuse  plan,  TISES  can  require 
access  to  a  somewhat  large  amount  of 
physical/virtual  memory.  The  larger  threat 
scenarios  are  currently  using  between  200  and  250 
megabytes  of  virtual  memory. 

Inputs: 

TISES  inputs  are  required  in  a  number  of 
data  categories,  whidi  include  1)  communications 
network  connectivity  and  capacity  characteristics, 

2)  threat  laydown,  trajectory,  and  signature  data, 

3)  missile  technical  performance  characteristics,  4) 
launcher  technical  performance  characteristics,  5) 
radar  technical  performance  diaracteristics,  6) 
BMC3I  technical  performance  diaracteristics,  7) 
selectable  Rules  of  Engagement  (ROE)  and  Area 
Of  Responsibility  (AOR),  8)  User  input  search  and 
cue  search  commands,  and  9)  defdise  plan  data. 

Outputs: 

Each  simulation  model  in  USES  outputs 
numerous  records  of  information.  These  records 
are  writtai  in  ASCII  format  primarily  to  four  files: 
Graphics.log,  Events. Log,  Messages. Log.  and 
Diagnostics. Log.  The  Graphics.Log  and  the 
Diagnostics  .  Log  files  are  used  to  show  a  graphical 
playback  of  the  simulation  result  and  to  verify  the 
simulaticn  worked  correctly.  The  primary 
utilization  of  the  Events. Log  file  and  the 
Messages. Log  file  is  for  systems  analysis.  To 
support  the  user,  TISES  provides  several  post¬ 
processing  analysis  tools  to  support  data  reduction 
and  review,  data  correlatitxi  and  formatting,  and 
statistic  gmeration  and  plotting.  Data  reduction 
utilities  are  used  to  subset  the  logged  data  and 
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review  the  cootaits  of  individual  datasets.  In  this 
oivironment,  the  user  extracts  information  and 
constructs  a  predefined  or  customized  output 
report.  Typical  ou^uts  reports  include;  1)  system 
effectivoiess,  2)  system  timelines,  3)  radar 
efifectivaiess,  4)  radar  loading.  5)  comm  network 
performance,  7)  BMC3I  effectivOTess,  8)  BMC  3 1 
performance,  9)  missile  effectivaiess,  and  10) 
missile  performance. 

Simulation  Functional  Description  . 

TISES  provides  segm^  models  of  the 
THAAD  Launcher,  THAAD  Missile,  THAAD 
Radar,  and  THAAD  Tactical  Operations  Center 
(TOC)  integrated  into  a  Commcm  Simulation 
Framework  (CFW).  The  CFW  provides  each 
model  with  support  services  that  define  how  each 
model  is  integrated,  synchronized,  and  controlled. 
The  CFW  is  also  capable  of  supporting  both  n<Mi- 
real-time  discrete-event  simulation  or  real-time 
distributed  simulation.  Multiple  levels  of  detail  are 
available  for  the  THAAD  Missile  model  and  the 
THAAD  Radar  model.  The  high-fidelity  models 
are  used  to  support  non-real4ime  execution  of  the 
simulation,  whereas  the  lower  fidelity  models  are 
used  to  support  the  real-time  executicMi  of  the 
simulaticm.  Low  fidelity  models  can  also  be  used  in 
fast-running  executions  of  the  simulation  to 
support  quick  evaluations  of  the  defuse  design. 

The  TISES  Battle  Management  segment 
model  simulates  the  capability  of  the  TOC  to 
coordinate  THAAD  resources  to  provide  for  an 
effective  defuse.  Battle  Managemrat  functicxis 
rq^res^ted  include;  Operations  Management, 
Srasor  Management,  Communications,  Track 
Management,  Cueing,  Classificati(»i  and  Typing, 
Defense  Criterion,  Threat  Evaluaticm,  Commit, 
Battlespace  Determinaticxi,  Engagement  Planning 
and  Scheduling,  Fire  Ctxitrol,  Engagement 
(Weapon)  Control,  and  Kill  Assessm^t  and  Re- 
mgagem^.  TISES  currently  models  multiple 
TOCS,  eadi  with  a  single  collocated  radar  and 
multiple  launchers.  THAAD  internal  and  some 
external  (eg.,  JTAGS)  communications  are 
modeled.  The  model  simulates  BM^o-Launcher 
(FOL)  and  BM-to-Radar  (FDDI)  communications 
links  using  streamlined  rq^resoitatiois  of  the 
message  sets  and  contorts.  Inter-TOC 


communications  are  accomplished  using  a  JTIDS 
model.  A  newer  JTIDS  model  is  beuig 
implemented. 

Within  TISES,  the  BMC3I  Operations 
Managemort  (OM)  functions  are  performed  off¬ 
line.  Databases  required  by  Engagement 
Operations  (EO)  functions  are  defined  and 
populated  prior  to  simulation  execution  and  are 
provided  to  EO  as  engineering  inputs.  Defense 
design  and  evaluation  are  conducted  off-line. 
Def^ded  assets  may  be  defined  by  the  user  along 
with  their  respective  values  and  vulnerability  radii. 
Selection  may  be  made  from  a  set  of  predefined 
SMPs  and  MPs.  Areas  of  responsibility  are 
specified  by  polygcms  of  latitude-longitude  points. 
Rules  of  aigagement  include  factors  that  control 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  system  response,  the 
relative  value  of  time  (e  g.,  lost  battlespace),  and 
launcher  farm  load  balancing.  Planned  features 
include  contingency  plan  capabilities,  a  simple 
OSI,  limited  automated  defeise  design/evaluation 
capabilities,  missile  threat  origins  definition, 
engagement  subplans,  and  rudimaitary 
communications  feasibility  evaluation. 

The  TISES  BMC3I  segm^t  model  simulates 
the  sensor  management  capabilities  of  the  TOC. 
Radar-loading  data  contained  in  the  Resource 
Allocation  Report  message  from  the  THAAD 
Radar  are  received  and  stored.  The  TOC  accepts 
radar  tracks  but  currently  does  not  direct  track 
resource  adjustmmts  (via  the  Object  Tasking 
Command).  A  limited  capability  to  direct  PRI 
adjustments  to  achieve  desired  track  accuracies 
within  prescribed  limits  is  included.  The  SSI 
capability  includes  a  similar  feature  alcmg  with  the 
ability  to  forward  Resource  Allocation  Reports  to 
the  TOC 

The  TISES  BMC3I  segment  model  supports 
classificati(xi  and  typing  by  accepting 
classification,  typing,  and  sub-classification 
(discriminaticm)  data  from  the  THAAD  Radar. 
Warhead  typing  is  accomplished  consistent  with  a 
priori  OM  guidance  (defriuH  typing  based  on  TBM 
type).  Deconfliction  is  currently  accomplished 
based  cm  best  track  quality.  Augmentaticm  of  the 
classification  determination  based  on  object  metric 
data  is  plaimed. 

The  TISES  BMC3I  segment  model  currently 
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supports  several  engagemoit  planning  modes 
which  include:  asset-based,  threat-based,  leakage- 
based,  and  a  hybrid  approach.  Methods  of  fire  are 
not  rqjresented  exphcitly  but  are  executed 
implicitly  by  means  of  their  relative  statistical 
merits. 

The  TISES  BMC3I  threat  evaluatiOTi  fiincticm 
is  based  on  propagation  of  all  potential  threat 
tracks  to  impact  and  performing  a  greedy 
allocation  of  threats  to  assets  based  on  the  PIE, 
CEP,  and  casuaky/contaminatirm  radius.  Eligible 
threats  are  screened  based  cm  area  of 
respcmsibility.  Impact  point  predicticms  are 
updated  whaiever  track  accuracy  improvemaits 
exceed  a  user-defined  threshold.  Overlapping 
damage  is  considered  in  determining  damage 
scores.  As  a  result,  explicit  threat  priorities  are  not 
represented;  overlapping  damage  ccmsiderations 
preclude  independent  threat  priorities. 

The  TISES  BMC3I  segmait  model  provides 
logic  to  perform  Track  Management  and  Cueing. 
Source  and  system  tracks  are  correlated  based  on 
track  IDs  and  a  chi-square  statistic.  Track- 
reporting  respcmsibilities  are  determined  by  a 
representation  of  the  R2  rules  (including  track 
quality).  Tracks  are  monitored  and  stale  tracks 
deleted.  External  tracks  (via  JTAGS)  are  currOTtly 
not  correlated  with  THAAD  system  tracks.  A 
rudimentary  cued  search  capability  (overlapping 
coverage  regions  <mly)  to  support  internal  radar-to- 
radar  handover  has  been  demcmstrated.  Search 
commands  specifying  volume  searches  may  be 
provided  as  user  input. 

The  TISES  BMC3I  segment  model 
battlespace  determinaticm  implements  a  type- 
depoidoit  Pk  constant  over  the  battlespace. 
Battlespace  is  limited  by,  (among  other  factors) 
collocated  radar  field  of  view  (including  RCS  and 
off-  boresight  effects),  intercq)tor  kinematic  reach, 
a  calculated  (not  constant)  time  to  achieve  required 
track  accuracy,  keepout  altitude,  and  minimum 
flyout/seeker  time.  Because  TISES  does  not 
perform  explicit  battlespace  determinaticxi,  holes  in 
the  battlespace  as  a  result  of  seeker  constraints  or 
sun/moon/earthlimb  exclusion  may  be  determined 
prior  to  engagement  planning  and  scheduling. 

The  TISES  BMC  3 1  segment  model 

^gagemmt  plaiming  and  scheduling  process 


models  radar  loading  as  a  simple  intercept  rate 
(xxistraint.  It  also  crxisiders  laundier  firing  rates, 
balancing  farm  invratories,  dq)leting  low- 
inventory  launchers  within  a  fiirm,  and  the  efficioit 
utilizaticxi  of  battlespace  ctmsistent  with  the  most 
favorable  MOF.  Bigagemoits  being  executed  by 
others  TOCs  are  also  factored  into  the 
determination  of  a  near-optimal  soluticm.  A 
tailored  maximum  marginal  return  scheme  utilizing 
a  two^iered  objective  functicm  to  effectively  handle 
the  overlapping  damage  problem  is  employed.  The 
algorithm  is  capable  of  handling  both  collocated 
and  remote  radars  and  laundiers.  A  look-ahead 
objective  function  based  an  the  user  selected 
engagement  planning  (EP)  mode.  Inventory 
projectitms  are  based  on  a  meanvalue 
approximaticxi. 

The  USES  BMC31  segmoit  model  commit 
functionality  screens  candidate  pairings  based  on 
pre-commit  track  accuracy  requiremaits.  An 
adaptation  of  Sorrenstxi's  equatitxis  based  on  some 
simplifying  assumpticms  has  beoi  implemoited  in 
an  effort  to  extmd  their  applicability  to  the 
mdoatmospheric  regime.  Once  commit 
requiremoits  are  satisfied,  the  fire  control  function 
is  performed  using  tactical  firing  tables,  including 
all  pertinent  technical  parameters.  Azimuth 
depoidencies  are  curroitly  not  considered. 
Consideration  of  altitude  effects  is  planned. 

The  TISES  BMC3I  segmoit  model  provides 
logic  to  repress  Engagemoit  (Weapcm)  Control 
fimcticmality.  Logic  is  presort  to  generate 
Interceptor  Acquisiticm  Commands  and  Intercqrtor 
Support  Plans  (ISP).  The  capability  also  exists  to 
update  ISPs  as  required.  Engagemoit  mrmitoring 
(e  g.,  overdue  messages)  is  also  modeled.  Planned 
capabilities  include  flyout  trajectory  mcxiitoring 
and  command  destruct. 

The  TISES  BMC3I  segmoit  model  kill 
assessmoit  and  re-engagement  functions  assumed 
perfect  lethality  (i.e.,  hit  equals  kill).  Re- 
oigagemoit  is  performed  as  appropriate.  Mult-shot 
(SLSn  and  Salvo)  oigagemoits  are  supported. 
Simple  kill  assessmoit  logic  based  (xi  radar  and 
downlink  data  is  implemoited. 

The  TISES  Communications  Network  model 
simulates  the  connectivity  and  capability  of  the 
communicati(xis  system  to  distribute  tactical 
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information  to  the  individual  elements  deployed  at 
various  geographical  locaticms.  Differ^ 
communications  media  are  used  betweoi  elements 
based  on  their  particular  need.  J’l'lDS  is  used  to 
connect  the  battle  manager  elemoits.  Fiber  qrtic 
links  (FOL)  are  used  to  oxmect  the  laundiers  to 
the  battle  manager  elemoits,  and  FDDI  is  used  to 
connect  the  radar  to  the  battle  manager  elemoits.  A 
VR-99  model  to  connect  the  launchers  to  the  battle 
manager  elements  in  under  develc^ment.  The 
transmission  media  modeled  include;  Joint  Tactical 
Information  Distributicm  System  (JTIDS).  Fiber 
Optic  Link  (FOL),  and  Fiber-qjtic  Data 
Distributioi  interface  (FDDI).  In  addition  to  these, 
the  transmission  media  used  for  the  launcher4o- 
missile  interface  and  the  radar-to-missile  interface 
are  modeled.  The  specific  aspects  of  the 
transmission  media  modeled  include  asyndironous 
message  passing,  connectivity  constraints,  link 
distance  constraints,  link  throu^put  coistraints, 
outgoing  and  incoming  internal  processing  delays, 
outgoing  transmission  delays,  and  radar^o-missile 
communications  look  angle  and  range  constraints. 

The  USES  medium  fidelity  missile  segm^ 
model  is  a  componoit-level  simulati(xi  of  the 
missile.  This  model  is  being  utilized  to  support 
both  non-real^time  many^xi-many  runs  and  real¬ 
time  runs  of  the  simulati<Hi.  The  realtime  version 
(within  the  THAAD  Test  CcHitroller)  was  rec«itly 
used  to  simulate  the  THAAD  missile  in  Roving 
Sands  exercises.  The  model  includes  componoit- 
simulaticms  of  the  vdiicle  dynamics.  Inertial 
Measurmiait  Unit  (IMU),  Propulsicxi,  Divert  and 
Attitude  Control  System  (DACS),  Gimbaled 
Seeker,  Transpcxider,  and  Avionics.  The  vdiicle 
flyout  dynamics  will  be  simulated  as  an  augmented 
3 DOF.  The  three  translational  states  are  updated 
using  Runge  Kutta  Integration  of  the  equations  of 
motion  assuming  rigid  body  dynamics.  The 
rotatioial  states  are  updated  using  user-defined 
respcmse  models;  instantaneous,  first-order  or 
second-order.  Vehicle  aerodynamic  prq)eTties  are 
simulated  for  boost  power  on  flare,  boost  power  (xi 
no  flare,  boost  power  on  flare,  boost  power  on  no 
flare,  boost  power  off,  KV  shroud.  KV  no  shroud 
airframe  configurati<ms.  The  IMU  model  consists 
of  both  a  three-axis  gyro  and  accelerometers  for 
soising  body  rates  and  accelerati(xis.  The  IMU 


model  accounts  for  offset  acceleration  from  the 
missile  center  of  gravity  and  include  error  sources 
for  scale-factor  linearity,  bias,  noise,  cross¬ 
coupling  saisitivities,  angular  rate  and  acceleration 
sensitivities,  and  random  walk  errors.  The 
Propulsion  model  simulates  the  THAAD  booster 
and  capabilities  of  the  TVC  nozzle  system.  The 
Propulsion  model  accounts  for  nozzle 
misalignmaits,  thrust  magnitude  uncertainty,  body 
frame  position  uncertainty,  thrust  provide 
perturbations  due  to  atmospheric  effects,  varying 
bum  time  due  to  differing  motor  temperature,  and 
fuel  consumption.  The  DACS  model  accounts  for 
fuel  usage  of  the  six  attitude  control  and  four 
divert  ctnitrol  thrusters  and  model  the  constant 
force  Pulse-Width-Modulated  (PWM)  type 
performance  characteristics  of  each  nozzle, 
including  thmster  misalignm^ts,  thrust  magnitude 
uncertainty,  thmst  profile  onJoff  delays,  body 
frame  position  uncertainty,  augm^tation  factor  for 
jet  interacti(xi  effects,  and  propellant  usage.  The 
Seeker  model  provides  a  functional  model  of  the 
camera  and  three-axis  gimbaled  platform.  The 
camera  model  simulates  a  single-band  MWIR 
sensor  that  imposes  constraints  for  field-of-view 
and  sun-moon-earth  obscuration.  The  Avionics 
model  simulates  functicxis  that  perform  seeker 
platform  ctxitrol,  signal  processing,  frame 
processing,  threat  navigaticxi,  interceptor 
navigation,  guidance,  and  control  of  the  missile. 
The  signal^irocessing  model  provides  a  signal-to- 
noise  (SNR)  based  detection  model  for  point- 
source  targets  that  is  used  to  construct  a  list  of 
detections  from  the  number  of  true  objects  in  the 
field  of  view.  Control  is  provided  to  the  user  to 
impose  or  bypass  CSO  resolution  and  clustering 
logic.  Detection  errors  are  introduced  to  account 
for  angular  and  radiometric  precision  and 
accuracy.  Performance  models  are  utilized  to 
perform  measurement-to-track  association,  warm- 
start  track  initiaticHi,  track  update,  discrimination, 
and  target  designatitxi.  Logic  is  inplemented  to 
simulate  boost,  midcourse,  track,  and  endgame 
guidance.  Navigation  functionality  models 
prelaunch  alignment  and  uses  IMU  data  to  update 
the  soised  missile  state.  The  Transponder  provides 
the  capability  to  simulate  the  passing  and  receiving 
of  pre-launch  and  in-flight  messages,  including 
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guidance  updates,  target  updates,  and  target  object 
maps.  Probability  draws  are  also  included  to 
simulate  the  reliability  of  key  flyout  events, 
including  booster  separation,  shroud  sqiaration, 
message  receipt,  seeker  activaticm,  and  target 
designation.  A  lethality  assessment  is  made  at  the 
time  of  closest  approach  based  on  the  endgame 
geometry. 

A  very-high-fidelity  model  of  the  THAAD 
Missile  is  currently  being  integrated  into  the 
simulation  framework  to  support  one-<Mi-ooe 
analysis.  TTie  model  being  incorporated  is  the 
THAAD  SETA  STAT  Missile  model  with 
modifications  to  allow  it  to  interface  with  the 
TISES  simulaticm  framework  for  initializati<Hi 
data,  control  to  execute,  services  to  access 
communications,  truth  threat  data,  and  data 
recording.  The  model  incorporates  detailed 
hardware  models  and  includes  a  FORTRAN 
implementation  of  the  missile  algorithm  design 
docum^t  (now  contained  in  the  Missile  SDD). 

The  TISES  Launcher  segmait  model 
performs  message  and  launch  operations  functions 
necessary  to  execute  the  mission  as  directed  by  the 
Battle  Manager.  In  support  of  mission  objectives, 
the  launcher  model  performs  prelaunch  state 
jjiitialization  and  update,  launch-rate-constraint 
checks,  launch  enablement,  and  invaitory 
maintenance.  The  launcher  also  provides  feedback 
to  the  Battle  Manager  regarding  the  success  or 
failure  of  each  commanded  launch. 

The  Launcher  segment  model  determines  if 
the  criteria  for  launch  is  acceptable  based  on 
receipt  and  acknowledgment  of  a  launch  command 
from  the  Battle  Manager.  This  determination  is 
based  ot  inventory  counts,  launch  rate  constraints, 
and  sufficiait  time  remaining  to  implement  the 
launch  once  the  command  is  received.  If  the 
determination  results  in  an  inability  to  launch,  a 
Launch  Report  is  returned  to  the  Battle  Manager 
with  a  failed  indication  and  no  further  processing  is 
performed.  If  conditions  are  accqitable  for  a 
launch,  a  missile  is  allocated  to  the  engagement, 
and  just  prior  to  the  time  of  ignition,  the  launch 
parameters  are  transmitted  to  the  missile.  The 
Launcher  will  receive  a  launch  report  from  the 
missile  and  report  the  status  back  to  the 
commanding  Battle  Manager. 


The  TISES  Radar  segment  model  simulates  a 
multi-mode,  single-face,  wideband  phased-array 
antoma  with  m(mq}ulse  capability.  The  model 
performs  resource  managemait  and  surveillance, 
simulates  measuremoit  goieration  and  processing, 
and  provides  ^gagemoit  support  functicxis  for 
communicaticxis  with  the  inflict  missile. 
Simulated  resource  managemoit  is  performed  at 
the  pulse-to-pulse  level  of  detail  with  beam-to- 
beam  interleaving  of  radar  tasks.  Capability  for 
autonomous  surveillance  over  designated  search 
sectors  and  cued  surveillance  from  handover  of 
object  tracks  from  BMC3I  is  provided,  as  well  as 
self-cueing  from  booster  tracks.  Like  the  missile 
model,  the  TISES  Radar  segment  model  is  also 
provided  at  two  levels  of  detail. 

The  TISES  Radar  segmmt  model  pulse 
scheduling  logic  simulates  the  pulse-by-pulse 
interleaving  of  radar  tasks.  The  scheduler  q)erates 
cm  user-defined  priorities,  pulse  r^etition 
frequencies  (PRFs),  pulse  limits,  and  parameters 
by  task  termination/transition  and  saturation 
response.  Pulsewidths  are  selected  based  on  the 
radar  range  equaticxi  from  a  list  of  user-defined 
values.  Multiple  pulses  for  eadi  radar  resource 
period  are  scheduled  subject  to  transmit  duty  cycle, 
pulse  occupancy,  and  range  self-echpsing 
constraints.  Timeline  deconflicticm  is  not  modeled 
for  the  transmission  and  receptioi  of  multq)le 
pulses  within  a  radar-resource  period. 

The  TISES  Radar  segment  model  simulates 
the  surveillance  fimctions  and  capabilities  for  the 
radar  in  the  performance  of  autonomous  and  cued 
searches.  Each  search  beam  is  modeled  spatially 
and  temporally.  A  sine-space  search  raster  is 
computed  for  eadi  autonomous  search  sector.  The 
Radar  model  accepts  search  cues  and  determines  a 
hexagcxial  spiral  scan  for  each  one  based  (Xi  its 
cued  target  state  and  covariance.  Self-cueing  is 
modeled  based  on  tank  tracks  in  order  to  acquire 
sq)arated  RVs. 

The  TISES  Radar  segmoit  model  interacts 
with  the  simulation  framework  to  generate 
simulated  measuremrats  for  each  radar  pulse.  On  a 
pulse-by^ulse  basis,  the  target  returns  are 
simulated  for  objects  illuminated  by  a  radar  beam 
and  used  by  the  signal  processor  model  to  generate 
simulated  radar  measuremoits  for  each  beam. 
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Angular  Field-Of-View  (FOV)  limits  and  range 
sensitivity  are  provided  for  each  radar  site.  Beam 
shape  loss,  scan  loss,  and  atmospheric  attenuation 
(including  rain  attenuation)  are  modeled,  in 
addition  to  system  losses.  Video  (complex)  return 
signal  voltages  for  mcmopulse  sum  and  difference 
channels  are  calculated.  Range  resolution  cell 
widths,  range-Doppler  coupling,  and  matched  filter 
responses  are  modeled  for  different  receiver 
bandwidths.  The  return  voltage  in  eadi  range- 
resolution  cell  in  the  measuremoit  gate  is  sampled 
and  voltage  peaks  above  the  detection  threshold  are 
idaitified.  A  Boolean  flag  activates  the  false-alarm 
model,  which  simulates  the  noise  voltage  spikes  for 
a  radar  beam  as  a  function  of  the  detection 
threshold  and  the  number  of  cells  in  the  receiver 
range  window.  Return  data  are  simulated, 
including  Range,  Sine  A^ha.  and  Sine  Beta 
(RUV)  radar  measurements  extracted  from  range 
marking  and  monopulse  evaluaticms.  A  user- 
selectable  qytion  exists  to  use  an  errored  truth 
model  for  generating  RUV  radar  measuremoits 
instead  of  the  complex  video  voltage,  matched 
filter  response,  and  mcmopulse  processing  models. 

The  TISES  Radar  segment  mcxlel  simulates 
the  processing  of  radar  measurements  by  track  and 
discriminaticm/classification  algorithms.  A  4-out-of 
6  Raythecm  algorithm  is  modeled  for  initiating 
tracks  from  detections.  A  chi-squared  correlation 
algorithm  is  implemented  to  provide  returns  to 
track  association.  A  sevai-state  Kalman  filter 
provides  iq^dates  to  existing  radar  tracks.  Typing 
of  tracks  is  provided  based  cm  Raytheon's  Mission 
Apphcaticm  Program  (MAP)  algorithm,  and  an 
asscmiated  boost/coast  determination  is  provided. 
Discriminaticm  is  simulated  utilizing  either  a  truth 
mcxlel,  a  Ccmfiisicm-Matrix  based  Discriminaticm 
Performance  mcxlel,  or  a  K-factor  model.  A  user- 
selectable  c^icm  exists  for  perfect  discrimination 
using  simulation  truth  data.  Clustering  is  modeled 
for  tracks  of  CSOs  on  parallel  trajectories.  A  track 
cluster  is  treated  as  one  track  for  the  pulse 
scheduling  purposes  and  requires  fewer  radar 
resources  than  track  each  object  independ^tly. 
Known  Object  Recogniticm  (KOR)  prcx^ssing  is 
implemoited  to  purge  redundant  object  tracks 
betwera  track  clusters.  New  tracks  are  split  from 
an  existing  track  if  unasscmiated  pulse  returns 


accumulate  within  an  existing  track  cluster.  Track 
database  limits  and  automatic  reclustering  of 
objects  are  also  provided. 

The  TISES  Radar  segment  model  sunulates 
the  capability  of  the  radar  to  provide  engagement 
support.  Radar  tracking,  observation,  and  missile 
uplink/downlink  fimcticms  in  support  of  planned 
and  active  oigagements  are  simulated  High- 
quality  tracking  is  performed  on  objects  perceived 
as  lethal  to  support  committing  a  missile  to  engage 
the  target.  Required  tracking  of  the  missile,  targets, 
and  associated  objects  is  planned  by  the  radar  to 
support  the  oigagement  timeline  in  the  Interceptor 
Support  Plan  (ISP)  message  from  the  Battle 
Manager.  Missile  state  data  from  the  ISP  is  used  to 
acquire  and  initiate  track  on  a  boosting  missile. 
Guidance  Data,  IFTU,  and  TOM  missile  uplink 
messages  are  created  by  the  radar  from  its  track 
database  and  transmitted  to  the  inflight  missile  in 
accordance  with  the  ISP.  A  kill/miss  decision  is 
simulated  by  the  radar  model  using  an  algorithm 
based  on  losing  track  and  excess  pulse  returns. 

The  TISES  JTAGS  model  simulates  the 
operaticmal  and  performance  characteristics  of  the 
Joint  Tactical  Ground  Station  (JTAGS)  as  defined 
by  the  U  S.  Army  Air  Defense  Artillery  School 
(USAADASCH).  Within  TISES,  the  JTAGS 
model  provides  a  mechanism  to  input  TMD  attack 
warning,  alerting,  and  cueing  information  into  the 
theater  of  operation  using  theater  communications 
networks.  The  JTAGS  model  provides  the 
capability  to  receive  and  process  space-based  early 
warning  sensor  data  in  order  to  locate,  count,  and 
report  ballistic  missile  data  during  the  launch  or 
boost  phase.  Once  processed  the  attack  warning 
and  track  report  data  are  provided  to  the  Battle 
Management  elements  over  the  Tactical 
Information  Broadcast  System  (TIBS).  Control 
over  use  of  the  JTAGS  model  is  provided  to  the 
user  through  input  of  the  operational  scenario 
parameters.  Wh®i  used,  the  JTAGS  model  gives 
the  user  the  capability  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
benefit  of  external  cueing  on  THAAD  system 
performance. 

The  TISES  Threat  model  simulates  the 
trajectories  of  TBMs  as  defined  in  Government 
approved  documaitation  by  MSIC.  Currently, 
TBMs  are  simulated  that  remain  intact  during  the 
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entire  flight,  separated  into  a  first-stage  booster 
and/or  a  seamd-stage  booster  and  a  reOTtry 
vehicle.  RCS  values  are  provided  from  the  threat 
model  to  the  radar  to  support  detecti<Mi  and 
discrimination  fijncti(His.  Likewise,  the  threat 
model  provides  radiant-intaisity  data  for  the 
waveband  of  interest  to  the  missile  model.  Threat 
trajectory  files  are  derived  from  STAMP  ou4)ut 
using  a  Threat  Pr^rocessing  Tool. 

The  TISES  (Natural)  Environment  model 
includes  services  that  provide  information  on  the 
locaticm  of  the  sun  and  moon,  incorporates  the 
WGS-84  standard  for  an  elliptical  earth,  and 
includes  the  U  S.  Standard  1976  Atmospheric 
model.  Effects  introduced  by  induced 
environments,  such  as  intercut  debris,  are  planned 
but  are  not  currently  modeled. 

The  operaticmal  c<xic^  for  the  THAAD 
system  design  simulated  in  USES  is  based  on  the 
timeline  of  messages  in  a  single  nominal 
engagement  sequaice  against  a  single  threat. 
TISES  is  capable  of  simulating  multiple 
simultaneous  engagements  from  multiple  launchers 
at  multiple  threats  under  the  arntrol,  monitoring, 
and  coordination  of  multiple  TOCs  and  supported 
by  multiple  THAAD  Radars.  For  the  purposes  of 
illustration,  the  timeline  has  been  divided  into 
sevCTi  phases,  including;  Strategy,  Seardi, 
Acquisition  and  DiscriminaticMi,  Prelaunch,  In- 
Flight.  Kill  Assessmait,  and  Stop  Search. 

The  TISES  scenario  beings  assuming  that  all 
defense  assets  have  be«i  d^loyed  to  the  field  and 
the  system  has  be«i  initialized  and  is  ready  to 
OMiduct  the  air  battle.  During  the  Strategy  phase, 
the  THAAD  Battalion  TOC  transmits  the  Rules  of 
Engagemait  and  Area  of  Respcmsibility  to  each  of 
the  battery  TOCs.  The  Area  of  Responsibility 
message  describes  the  geographical  region  for 
which  the  battery  TOC  is  to  assume  responsibility 
for  defending.  The  Rules  of  Engagement  message 
directs  the  battery  TOC  to  a  preplanned  parameter 
set  that  defines  the  strategy  or  strategies  to  be 
employed.  This  strategy  includes  the  level  of 
aggressiveness  with  which  the  battery  TOC  will 
expend  resources  (Radar,  Launcher,  and 
Interceptor)  to  negate  the  threat  and  guidance  for 
distributing  tasks  over  time  and  among  available 
resources  to  facilitate  increased  prq)aredness  for 


pot^al  future  threats.  Both  of  these  messages 
(along  with  all  adjacent  TOC  messages  witlm 
TISES)  require  acknowledgments  confirming 
successful  receipt.  Adjacoit  TOC  messages  for 
which  acknowledgment  messages  are  not  received 
are  retransmitted. 

The  Seardi  phase  includes  the  goieratitxi  and 
transmissi(ni  of  Seardi  Commands,  whidi  specify 
seardi  volumes  and  fdices,  and  Seardi  Cue 
Commands,  which  specify  handover  states  and 
covariance.  Search  Cue  Commands  can  either  be 
scripted  or  generated  autoiomously.  Autonomous 
generation  is  limited  to  handover  of  objects  in 
overlapping  coverage  regions  or  as  a  cue  from  an 
external  soisor  througji  the  receipt  of  a  (JTAGS) 
Advisory  or  Surveillance  message.  Search 
Commands  and  Seardi  Cue  Commands,  as  well  as 
all  THAAD  Radar  task  messages,  require 
acknowledgment  using  the  Non-Compliance 
Rq)ort.  The  r^ort  indicates  the  compliance  or 
failure  to  comply  with  the  command.  In  this 
setting,  the  Resource  Allocation  Report  message  is 
used  periodically  to  rqiort  the  radar  resource 
allocaticm  (duty/occupancy)  to  the  battery  TOC  for 
the  purpose  of  si^iporting  saturation  avoidance. 
The  TISES  TOC  stores  these  data  but  currently 
does  not  model  saturation  avoidance  at  the  level  of 
fidelity  sufficioit  to  use  the  data.  It  is  currently 
accomplished  using  an  intercept  rate  constraint  per 
supporting  THAAD  Raddr. 

The  Acquisiticxi  and  Discrimination  phase 
oiconpasses  the  timeline  starting  from  track 
initiation  up  to,  but  not  including,  pre-commit 
smsor  tasking.  During  this  phase,  the  tracking 
THAAD  Radar  provides  threat  data  using  the 
Object  Report  message  to  provide  kinematic  state 
data  only  and  the  Discrimination  Rqiort  to  provide 
typing,  classification,  and  discrimination  data  in 
addition  to  kinematic  data.  The  TOC  receiving  this 
information  attenqits  to  associate  these  reports 
with  existing  system  tracks,  creates  new  system 
track  or  updates  existing  system  track  data  as 
necessary,  and  forwards  the  system  track  data  to 
other  adjacent  TOCs  using  the  Track  Update 
Report  vdien  one  of  the  following  rq^orting 
responsibility  conditions  is  met;  system  track 
initialization;  new  typing,  classification,  or 
discriminatioi  data;  and  improved  system  track 
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kinematic  data  (and  periodic  update  due).  As 
described  above.  These  Track  Update  Reports 
must  be  acknowledged  by  each  receiving  TOC. 
Messages  not  acknowledged  are  immediately 
retransmitted. 

The  Pre-Laundi  phase  includes  the  pre¬ 
commit  and  prelaundi  soisor  and  weapon  tasking. 
The  TISES  THAAD  Radar  model  curraitly 
siq)ports  a  represoitaticm  of  the  Object  Tasking 
Command  for  accelerating  the  time  at  which 
commit  quality  track  can  be  achieved.  However, 
tedinical  interdianges  with  LMMS  have  indicated 
plans  to  utilize  Soroisen's  equations  as  the  core  of 
pulse  rate  and  timeline  calculaticms  for  commit 
quality  track.  Unresolved  design  issues  regarding 
the  applicability  of  Sorrasoi's  equatioi  to  the 
endoatmospheric  intercq>t  problem  where  drag 
uncertainties  oftra  dominate  have  limited  the 
implemoitation  of  any  foncticHiality  within  the 
TISES  TOC  model.  Instead,  the  TISES  THAAD 
Radar  model  curraitly  uses  the  option  of  higher 
defeuk  pulse  rates  for  objects  determined  to  be 
probable  lethal  objects. 

Once  the  threat  has  bem  evaluated,  and  upcm 
selecticxi  by  the  weapon  assignm^t  fonctitm  of  an 
accq)table  ^gagem^  (i.e.,  pairing)  requiring  an 
immediate  commit,  the  TOC  assembles  and 
transmits  a  Launch  Command  to  the  selected 
Launcher  and  an  Interc^or  Support  Pan  to  the 
supporting  THAAD  Radar.  Compliance  or  failure 
to  comply  with  the  Intercqjtor  Support  Plan  is 
relayed  back  to  the  TOC  using  the  Nchi- 
Compliance  R^ort.  Receipt  of  the  Launch 
Command  at  the  Launcher  is  communicated  to  the 
TOC  via  an  Acknowledgment  message. 
InsufficiCTt  interc^or  invaitory  will  result  in  an 
immediate  Launch  Report  message  back  to  the 
commanding  TOC.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Launch  Command  and  Interceptor  Support  Plan 
are  sent,  Engagement/Coordinaticxi  Messages  are 
SOTt  to  adjacent  TOCs  to  rq)ort  changes  in  the 
engagement  status  that  are  not  supported  by 
Missile  Launch  Reports  or  Kill  Assessment 
Reports  (eg..  In-flight  foilures,  certain  overdue 
messages). 

The  In-Fhght  phase  covers  the  period  from 
the  time  the  Launch  Report  is  transmitted  back  to 
the  controlling  TOC  to  the  last  messages  prior  to 


intercept.  The  TISES  Launch  Report  reports  the 
status  of  the  launch  and  additionally  provides  an 
update  of  the  available  interceptor  inventory  at  the 
rqjorting  Launcher.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Launch 
Report  from  the  Launcher  indicating  a  successful 
launch,  the  TOC  sends  a  Launch  Confirmation 
Rqjort  to  the  supporting  THAAD  Radar  to  initiate 
the  execution  of  the  Interceptor  Support  Plan. 
Indqiendent  of  the  launch  outcome.  Missile 
Launch  Reports  are  sent  by  the  engagement 
controlling  TOC  to  adjacent  TOCs,  notifying  them 
of  the  launch  status. 

During  executitxi  of  the  Intercqjtor  Support 
Plan,  the  supporting  THAAD  Radar  provides 
scheduled  uplinks  containing  updated  interceptor 
states,  target  state,  and/or  associated  object  states 
to  the  in-flight  missile  using  the  Guidance  Data 
Uplink  message,  the  IFTU  Uplink  message,  and 
the  TOM  Uplink  message,  respectively  For  short- 
timeline  intercqits,  a  Guidance  Update  may  be 
provided  to  the  interceptor  during  boost.  After 
boost  sq^araticHi,  a  series  of  In-Flight  Target 
Updates  are  sent  providing  updates  of  interceptor 
and  target  states.  The  last  uplink(s)  just  prior  to 
the  Target  Object  Map  (TOM)  uplink  are  critical 
to  achieving  divert  and  orient  prior  to  acquisition 
of  the  target.  The  TOM  is  scheduled  to  arrive 
shortly  after  target  acquisition  to  provide  state 
updates  for  the  target  and  any  associated  objects 
that  may  appear  in  the  kill  vehicle  seeker  FOV, 
thereby  facilitating  the  interceptor's  target- 
designaticxi  process.  Upcxi  receipt  of  each  uplink, 
the  interceptor  responds  with  an  immediate 
Interceptor  Status  Downlink  message,  which 
includes  the  onboard  interceptor  state  estimate 
information  in  additi(xi  to  the  onboard  estimate  of 
the  predicted  intercept  time.  This  information  is 
forwarded  through  the  supporting  THAAD  Radar 
back  to  the  controlling  TOC  using  the  Interceptor 
Status  Report  message.  The  TOC  also  utilizes  the 
interceptor's  predicted  time  of  intercept  to  refine 
the  intercqDtor  support  plan  schedule. 

The  Kill  Assessment  phase  involves  messages 
that  occur  shortly  after  intercept.  In  order  to  aid 
the  kill-assessment  process,  the  interceptor 
provides  an  Interceptor  Status  Downlink  message, 
if  possible,  shortly  after  the  predicted  intercept 
time  to  report  a  probable  missed  intercept.  In 
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addition,  a  short  time  after  intercqjt,  the  THAAD 
Radar  supporting  the  engagement  transmits  a 
Target  Kill  Assessment  Report  to  the  ccmtrolling 
TOC  indicating  the  probable  outcome  of  the 
intercept  Based  on  the  indications  in  the  Target 
Kill  Assessment  Report  and  receipt  or  failure  to 
receive  a  post-intercept  Interc^tor  Status  Rqjort, 
the  controlling  TOC  makes  a  kill-assessment 
decision.  The  results  of  this  decision  are  thai 
reported  to  adjacent  TOCs  informing  them  of  the 
engagement  outcome  using  the  Kill  Assessment 
Report. 

The  final  phase  referred  to  as  the  Stq)  Search 
phase  is  entered  when  the  TOC  perceives  the 
situation  to  stand-down  the  warfighting  capability 
of  the  THAAD  system.  Currently,  this  phase  is 
scripted  to  occur  in  accordance  with  the 
experiment  design  of  the  user.  During  this  phase,  a 
Stop  Search  Command  from  the  controlling  TOC 
is  s^t  to  the  supporting  THAAD  Radar  to 
terminate  the  execution  of  a  Search  Command. 
Again,  as  with  all  sensor  tasks,  the  supporting 
THAAD  Radar  must  rqjly  with  a  N(Mi-Compliance 
Report  mdicating  comphance  or  feilure  to  comply. 

The  functional  capabilities  simulated  in 
TISES  were  derived  from  an  in-depth  review  of  the 
tactical  message  set  defined  for  the  DEMA^AL 
system  and  a  control  flow  analysis  of  the  THAAD 
operational  concept  as  defined  in  the  THAAD 
Technical  Requirements  Document.  This  process 
resulted  in  the  id^tification  of  a  streamlined 
message  set  and  the  develqDment  of  the  necessary 
functional  capability  to  simulate  the  required 
operational  bdiavior  for  primarily  the  ^gagemmt 
thread  of  the  system.  The  message  set  used  in 
TISES  is  curraitly  a  subset  of  the  tactical  message 
set  defined  for  the  DEMA^AL  System.  The  TISES 
message  set  has  been  grouped  into  five  basic 
categories,  as  described  below. 

The  messages  not  modeled  in  TISES 
gaierally  fall  into  one  of  the  following  categories; 
those  required  to  initialize  and  time  synchronize 
various  componoits  of  the  system,  those  required 
to  report  explicit  health  and  status  type  data,  those 
that  communicate  envircnim^t  data,  those  that 
directly  support  man-in-the-loq)  fimcticms,  and 
those  interfeces  requiring  algorithm  designs  that 
have  not  beai  sufficiently  finalized  by  the  THAAD 


Prime  Ccmtractor. 

Status: 

TISES  developmoit  is  following  a  phased 
approach  resulting  in  multiple  releases.  The  Initial 
Operaticmal  Capability  GOC)  versicHi  was 
completed  and  demonstrated  to  the  THAAD 
community  in  October  1994.  A  limited  distribution 
of  Release  1  was  provided  to  the  THAAD  SETA 
and  to  MICOM  RDEC  for  review  and  comment. 
Release  1  of  the  software  did  not  fiiUy  rq)resent 
the  THAAD  capabilities.  Ou4>ut  for  Release  1  was 
geared  to  software  testing  and  product 
demcxistration.  Release  2  of  the  software  is 
designed  to  fully  represCTt  the  evolving  THAAD 
system  capabilities  as  design  information  becomes 
available.  The  primary  user  for  Release  2  is  the 
THAAD  SETA  and  fee  Debug  Team.  The  main 
focus  of  cuiTCTt  activity  is  directed  toward  Release 
3.  Release  3  includes  a  one-cm-one  DEMA^AL 
configuration  using  fee  HF  THAAD  missile  model 
based  (m  fee  THAAD  SETA's  STAT  model.  The 
many-<m-many  release  will  focus  on  model 
enhancemoits  needed  to  represoit  BMC31  Build 
2.1  and  2.2  functionality.  Instrum^tation  and 
improved  post-processing  capabilities  will  be 
provided  to  support  fee  data  requirements  for  fee 
THAAD  System  Ehgineering/Requiremaits 
Verification  (SERV)  team,  AMSAA,  and  OEC. 
Release  3  deliverables  are  being  used  to  support 
analysis  for  fee  MSII  DAB  review. 
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Abstract 


Core  Concepts  &  Components 


Radical  innovations  in  information  and  simulation 
technologies  have  been  occurring  at  an  increasing  rate 
over  the  last  40  years.  We  are  now  at  a  point  where 
many  of  the  innovations  in  these  two  technologies  are 
on  a  collision  course.  Since  the  1930s,  simulation  has 
grown  from  {voviding  a  means  to  substitute  for  flight, 
to  providing  a  substitute  for  an  aircraft,  and  recently  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  an  entire  system.  Meanwhile, 
Transaction  Processing  Systems  and  Management 
Information  Systems  created  the  means  to  gather  and 
process  massive  amounts  of  data  for  accounting 
purposes,  and  matured  into  today's  distributed  Decision 
Support  Systems.  These  systems  infused  data  with 
knowledge,  producing  information  as  a  result,  and  thus 
the  Information  Age  was  bom.  Currently, 
visualization  technologies  are  developing  to  allow 
immersion  into  information  like  never  before.  Client  / 
server  technologies  and  hyper-links  are  allowing 
distributed  information  access  and  maintenance, 
creating  entirely  new  ways  of  interacting  with 
information.  It  is  through  combining  these  emerging 
technologies  with  established  simulation  and 
information  technologies  that  the  next  generation 
technology  will  emerge.  No  longer  satisfied  with 
simply  substituting  for  physical  entities  or  processing 
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technology  shifts  shown  in  Figure  3. 


become  evident  when 
using  the  relationships 
shown  in  Figure  1^'*  to 
identify  radical  iimovation. 
Iimovation  in  both 
linkages  and  components 
are  required  to  produce 
radical  innovations,  which 
mark  significant 
technology  breakthroughs. 
Some  of  these 
breakthroughs  are 
indicated  in  Figure  2,  with 
associated  paradigm  and 
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Figure  3:  Simulation  Paradigm  and  Technology  Shifts 


In  the  1930s,  the  Link  trainer  provided  a  substitute  for 
flight  which  allowed  funiliarization  with  aircraft 
flight  controls.  The  technology  focus  was  directed 
towards  the  mechanical  behavior  of  the  aircraft. 

Over  the  next  40  years,  various  improvements  were 
made,  including  the  integration  of  at  first  analog  and 
later  digital  computers,  allowing  for  a  technology  focus 
in  simulation  on  the  digital  behavior  of  the  aircraft. 
Several  examples  could  be  noted,  but  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  F-15  simulation,  which  emerged  in  the  early 
1970s,  is  a  good  examine  of  the  new  simulation 
paradigm  that  had  developed.  Going  beyond  a 
substitute  for  flight,  now  availaUe  was  a  substitute  for 
a  specific  aircraft,  including  representative  flight 
characteristics,  avionics,  and  weapons. 

The  next  paradigm  emerged  20  years  later  in  the  early 
1990s,  where  distributed  simulations  provided  a 
substitute  for  an  entire  theater  of  operations.  The 
technology  focus  was  on  modeling  and  merging 
distributed  object  behaviors.  A  good  exanqjle  is  the 
Synthetic  Theater  of  War  -  Europe  (STOW-E) 
program  where  live  and  simulated  forces  were 
combined  in  a  simulated  battle  at  the  Eurq)ean  theater 
level  ^'2'. 

The  next  paradigm  steps  outside  the  trend  in 
simulation,  which  jMCviously  had  largely  focused 
technology  on  behaviors,  but  the  current  focus  now 
stresses  an  object  oriented  integrated  design  of  the 
simulation 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  shortening  time  between 
innovations  (40  years,  20  years,  and  10  years)  indicates 
that  the  rate  of  change  continues  to  accelerate. 


Trends  in  Information  Technology 

Information  Technology  Systems  have  evolved  into 
three  basic  types  of  systems,  as  shown  in  Figure  4 
consisting  of  Transaction  Processing  Systems  (TPS), 
Management  Information  Systems  (MIS),  and  Decision 
Support  Systems  (DSS). 

Transaction  Processing  Systems  are  primarily 
concerned  with  capturing  data  at  the  functional  level, 
and  storing  it  for  later  use  This  data  is  typically 
gathered  when  items  are  bought  or  sold,  for  example, 
in  order  to  better  understand  a  customer's  preferences. 
Another  example  is  in  manufacturing,  in  measuring 
errors  versus  tolerances,  or  failures  in  the  system 
Automated  jnocuremem  systems  also  generate  and 
interact  with  data  at  the  transaction  processing  level. 


figure  4:  Information  Systems  Throughout  an 
Organization 
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Management  Information  Systems  are  often  used  at 
the  Operational  and  Tactical  management  levels,  and 
are  primarily  used  to  monitor  and  resolve  short  term, 
event  triggered  issues.  Staffing  issues,  as  well  as 
budgets  and  schedules  are  dealt  with  at  this  level  with 
MIS  tools. 

Decision  Support  Systems  are  used  at  all  levels  of 
management,  and  increasingly  by  non-management 
levels  as  well,  as  processing  power  becomes  more 
readily  available.  These  systems  pull  iqx)n  features  of 
MIS  and  TPS  systems,  often  tailored  for  the  sort  of 
decisions  which  need  to  be  made.  These  decisions  are 
often  unique,  require  quick  attention,  and  m^  not 
come  up  very  oftra.  Sinqi^city  and  conciseness  in  the 
jnesentation  is  usually  required  to  provide  all  relevant 
information  and  expedite  the  decision. 

Trends  in  Immersive  Technologies 

Current  immersive  technologies  are  alreacfy  in  use  in 
experimental  simulations  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  continually  growing  abstraction  between 
the  observer  and  what  is  being  observed  will  not  hinder 
the  fidelity  of  the  interaction.  Such  a  system  will 
ultimately  be  useful  only  if  the  immersive  interactive 
experience  enhances  understanding  while  still 
providing  required  functionality.  This  implies  that  a 
passively  immersive  system  will  be  of  limited  value, 
while  an  actively  integrated  one  using  immersive 
technology  could  be  extremely  useful.  Therefore,  the 
converging  technologies  of  information  and  simulation 
indicate  that  the  next  paradigm  will  go  beyond  simply 
substituting  for  physic^  systems,  but  actually  integrate 
the  operator  within  the  system  itself  during  different 
stages  of  aircraft  design,  development,  jmxluction,  and 
deployment. 


Design 

Hierarchical  Layers 

Object  oriented  design,  both  in  simulation  and 
information  technologies,  is  especially  focused  on 
relationships,  behaviors,  and  data.  Of  traditional 
importance  to  simulation,  and  increasingly  for 
information,  is  also  interaction.  These  four  design 
elements  can  be  shown  to  interrelate  in  layers,  as 
indicated  in  Figure  S. 


Interaction  Layer 
Relationship  Layer 
Behavior  Layer 
Data  Layer 


Figure  5:  Object  Oriented  Hierarchy  Layers 

The  Data  Layer  is  the  lowest  level.  It  includes  both 
data,  such  as  engine  thrust,  and  data  access  means, 
such  as  table  look-ups. 

Behavior  builds  upon  the  data,  using  the  data  access 
means  provided  with  it.  This  layer  describes  physical 
properties,  reactions,  and  processes  through  sequential 
or  parallel  algorithms.  These  behaviors  e.xist  in 
software  objects,  which  correlate  to  physical  entities. 

The  relationship  layer  describes  the  interconnections 
between  the  needed  objects.  These  relationships  mimic 
physical  relationships  between  the  entities  being 
modeled 

The  interaction  layer  is  closest  to  the  user,  and  is 
traditionally  referred  to  as  the  presentation  or  user- 
interaction  layer  1^  the  information  technologist 
When  merged  with  the  requirements  of  simulation  for 
potentially  large  amounts  of  timely  user  inputs  in 
reaction  to  presented  displays  leads  to  the  use  of  the 
term  "interaction." 

The  order  of  these  layers  is  important  for  several 
reasons,  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  layering  scheme  of 
these  simulation  technology  conqx>nents  can  be 
mapped  to  the  information  technologist's  client/server 
domain  hierarchy 

Number  of  Instances 

Clittrt  Focuse<J  Rate  of  Giange 
Interaction  Layer/Server 
Relationship  Layer/Server 
Behavior  Layer/Server 
Data  Layer/Server 

server  Focus^ 

Centralization 

Latency 


Figure  6:  Hierarchical  Impact 
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The  interaction  layer,  being  in  closest  proximity  to  the 
user,  can  be  said  to  be  user,  or  client,  focused.  In  the 
world  of  aircraft  simulation,  this  user  could  be  an 
engineer  at  a  desk  developing  software,  or  a  virtual 
demonstration  of  prototype  aircraft  technology,  or  a 
pilot  flying  a  full  mission  simulation. 

The  data  layer,  at  the  lowest  level,  is  usually  furthest 
from  the  typical  user,  but  used  many.  It  is  of 
primary  interest  to  the  research  scientist  who  generates 
and  validates  data  sets,  such  as  wind  tuimel  data. 

Effects  of  Hierarchical  Layers 

Several  observations  can  be  made  of  the  effects  of 
distributing  these  layers  across  a  hierarchical  network 
of  servers,  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  Pushing  the  layers 
away  from  the  clients,  or  users,  towards  a  common 
server  increases  the  centralization  of  the  system, 
making  it  much  simpler  to  control  and  maintain,  and 
improves  the  overall  integrity  of  the  system.  It  also 
simplifies  software  licensing  and  installation  issues. 
However,  centralizing  towards  a  server  increases  the 
latency  of  the  overall  system  from  the  client's 
perspective. 

Pulling  the  layers  towards  the  client  away  from 
centralized  servers  is  becoming  more  of  a  viable  option 
as  memory  and  processing  power  become  increasingly 
affordable  for  many  users.  In  doing  so,  the  client  gains 
more  control  over  the  software  being  run,  as  well  as 
improving  the  overall  latency  of  the  system.  However, 
the  number  of  instances  of  the  software  is  also  greatly 
increased  making  control  and  maintenance  of  the 
s>  stem  a  much  more  complicated  issue  Often 
software  is  pulled  towards  the  client  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  it.  If  multiple  clients  have  multi^e  copies 
and  they  all  make  changes,  the  prd)ability  of  sharing 
these  enhancements  decreases.  This  can  be  improved 
allowing  only  one  writeable  copy  to  be  checked  out 
at  a  time,  or  making  the  changes  on  a  lower  level 
server  the  process  owner  on  that  server,  which  can 
then  be  shared  among  users. 

So,  what  does  optimization  mean  for  a  system? 
Naturally,  it  depends  on  the  intended  usage  and 
available  resources.  A  pilot  flying  a  full  mission 
training  simulation  will  need  maximum  fidelity  and 
minimum  latency,  so  local  copies  of  software  at  all 
layers  running  on  a  dedicated  computer  system  would 
be  preferred  in  this  case.  An  engineer  at  a  desk 
developing  a  software  module  may  not  have  the 
resources  available  for  running  a  complete  system 
locally,  and  may  not  desire  to  do  so  anyway  to  ensure 


baseline  compatibility.  This  engineer  really  only  needs 
the  interaction  layer  to  run  locally,  and  probably  also 
parts  of  the  relationship  layer,  as  well  as  any  behavior 
or  data  modules  which  ate  under  development  by  that 
particular  engineer. 

Essentially,  putting  simulation  into  the  information 
technology  paradigm,  the  end  user  is  the  client.  This 
client  may  be  a  pilot  in  for  training,  a  potential 
customer  receiving  a  virtual  demonstration  of 
technology,  or  an  engineer  developing  software  on  a 
desktop  computer.  The  overall  system  will  need  to  be 
flexible  enough  to  easily  optimize  for  all  of  these 
clients,  with  optimization  meaning  pushing  or  pulling 
interaction,  relationship,  behavior,  and  data  layers 
either  towards  the  client's  dedicated  system,  or  towards 
a  centralized  server. 

Issues  Supported  by  Information  and  Simulation 
Technology 

Figure  7  indicates  the  overlapping  support  for  key 
issues  provided  by  information  and  simulation 
technologies. 
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Figure  7:  Issues  Supported  by  Information  and 
Simulation  Technologies 


Essentially,  the  simulation  itself  is  usually  used  as  a 
Decision  Siq^rt  System  to  assist  in  mal^g  decisions, 
although  not  traditionally  described  as  such  1^ 
simulation  technologists.  Information  technologists 
have  a  very  broad  understanding  of  Decision  Support 
Systems,  one  specific  DSS  tool  being  simulation.  It  is 
through  merging  the  philosophies  of  simulation  and 
information  technologists  that  a  much  broader  scope  of 
tools  becomes  available  to  users  from  both  technology 
backgrounds.  The  pilot  using  a  simulation  as  a 
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training  tool  is  rehearsing  scenarios  and  honing  skills 
to  make  appropriate  decisions  later.  A  virtual 
technolog>'  demonstration  is  intended  to  assist  decision 
makers  in  assessing  the  value  of  a  particular  prototype 
technology'.  An  engineer  working  on  development  of  a 
software  module  must  make  numerous  design  decisions 
in  the  software  development  cycle,  and  offline 
integration  with  other  modules  and  components  is  an 
important  development  step. 

Understanding  relationships  is  an  area  of  common 
concern  in  both  simulation  and  information 
technologies,  especially  as  object  oriented  design 
emerges  into  the  mainstream Breaking  down 
complex  systems  into  basic  modules,  and 
understanding  the  way  they  interact  is  becoming  a 
standard  method  of  both  d^eloping  a  system  as  well  as 
designing  softwares’ll  Again,  information 
technologists  have  taken  a  somewhat  broader  view,  and 
understand  relationships  to  include  the  workings  of 
design  workgroups,  production  lines,  and  just-in-time 
delivery  systems.  The  more  specific  nature  of 
simulation  can  benefit  firom  wotidng  closer  with  a 
broader  perspective  throughout  an  enterprise. 
Meanwhile,  information  technology  can  benefit  fiom 
simulation  in  the  time  critical,  tightly  coupled 
interworkings  of  complex  real-time  simulations. 

Understanding  the  behavior  of  an  object  is  key  to 
creating  a  model  that  represents  it.  Both  fields  have 
actively  develqsed  software  models  that  exhibit  the 
behavior  of  various  components  within  systems, 
although  the  areas  of  focus  have  been  different. 
Information  technology  has  been  focused  on  systems 
such  as  financial  ’  and  retail.  Simulation  technology 
has  been  focused  on  industries  such  as  automotive 
and  aerospace.  Therefore,  not  much  reuse  of  behavior 
models  is  expected  However,  the  methods  of  creating 
these  behavioral  models  using  object  oriented  design 
principles  and  tools  appears  to  also  be  converging. 

Gathering  data  has  been  a  {mmaiy  concern  for  both 
information  and  simulation  systems,  but  largely  for 
separate  purposes.  Information  systems  known  as 
Transaction  Processing  Systems  have  been  developed 
to  capture  data  from  external  influences,  such  as  data 
describing  a  customer  at  the  time  of  a  purchase,  or 
keep  track  of  currency  exchanges,  or  monitor 
promotion  facility  parameters.  Simulation  data 
recording  has  traditionally  focused  on  recording  data 
from  within  a  simulation  over  time  for  later  analysis  to 
better  understand  the  effectiveness  of  a  process,  or 
stiufy  a  system's  behavior.  Again,  both  technologies 
can  borrow  fiom  each  other  for  mutual  gain. 


Traditional  Transaction  Processing  Systems  could  be 
used  as  a  tool  to  help  provide  more  reliable  sy  stems  by 
keeping  track  of  more  detailed  information  which  can 
be  used  to  study  the  overall  design  and  effectiveness  of 
the  system  being  investigated  Simulation  systems 
could  benefit  at  the  facility  level  through  keeping  better 
track  of  what  resources  are  being  used  and  at  what 
workload.  Keeping  track  of  what  specific 
demonstrations  repeat  customers  have  seen  and  who 
has  spoken  with  them,  and  feeding  this  information 
into  the  customer  contact  manager  database  would 
assist  marketing  departments.  Keeping  track  of  which 
specific  software  modules  were  actually  executed  in  a 
simulation  at  rrm-time  would  help  measure  software 
reuse  within  a  facility. 

Available  Tools 

Figure  8  lists  some  of  the  tools  available  which  are 
common  between  information  and  simulation 
technologies.  When  experience  with  these  tools,  as 
well  as  others,  is  combined,  a  potentially  quite 
powerful  integrated  environment  becomes  available. 
Both  areas  have  made  progress  along  the  learning 
curve  in  integrating  these  components,  but  future 
progress  could  be  enhanced  through  closer 
coordination  of  efforts  between  simulation  and 
information  technology'  groups. 


Technology 

Component 

Some  Available  Tools 

Interaction 

Java,  VRML,  HTML,  Open  GL 

Relationship 

CORBA,  UML,  Rational  Rose,  SQL, 
HLA,  Relational  Databases,  Matiix-X. 
JMASS 

Behavior 

Java,  VRML,  HTML,  CGI,  CORBA, 
C++,  Ada95 

DaU 

SQL,  DB-II,  Oracle,  Access 

Figures:  Available  Tools 


A  few  key  items  to  note  fiom  the  above  list  of  tools  will 
be  illustrative  of  the  general  set  of  tools  which  are 
becoming  increasingly  available  as  off-the-shelf 
integrated  toolsets. 

Java  is  a  language  with  several  ciurent  limitations,  but 
definitely  useful  to  sun)ort  the  concepts  of  remote  or 
local  execution,  especi^ly  in  the  area  of  graphically 
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oriented  software  at  the  interaction  level.  The  key  is 
the  interpretive  nature  of  the  language,  allowing  the 
software  to  be  written  independent  of  the  platform. 

One  of  the  tradeoffs,  of  course,  is  speed.  Other 
concerns  include  licensing,  and  distribution  services 
which  lag  behind  tools  such  as  CORBA 

Common  Object  Request  Broker  Architecture 
(CORBA)  an^ears  to  be  a  promising  solution  to  the 
problem  described  in  this  paper  of  seamlessly  mapping 
various  software  services  layers  to  either  local  or 
remote  servers,  depending  on  available  resources  and 
the  intent  of  the  particular  user 

The  Unified  Modeling  Language  (UML)  is  currently 
emerging  as  a  standard  means  of  representing  an  object 
oriented  design,  and  holds  promise  to  assist  in  the 
object  oriented  design  process 

Database  tools  and  query  languages  such  as  SQL  are 
quite  powerful,  and  have  matured  under  the  use  of 
information  technologists.  Simulation  ai^lications 
could  benefit  from  the  use  of  commercially  available 
tools  for  managing  and  distributing  data  as  has  been 


done  for  the  Human  Genome  Database  at  Johns 
Hoj^ns  School  of  Medicine  Storage  space  can  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  data  integrity  maintained,  for 
users  who  send  data  queries  to  a  database  server,  rather 
than  copy  the  entire  database  to  a  local  disk.  The  ni^ 
optimization  issue  is  the  latency  requirement  for  the 
data.  A  pilot  on  a  simulated  training  mission  can't 
wait  for  data  queries  over  a  network  for  engine 
performance  data.  However,  a  software  engineer 
developing  such  a  simulation  often  has  a  greater 
requirement  for  data  integrity  than  reduced  latency. 

So,  database  requests  would  optimally  be  handled  by 
describing  at  runtime  where  the  database  queries  would 
go  -  either  to  a  local  disk  or  memory  for  the  full 
mission  simulation,  or  a  central  server  during  the 
development  process.  CORBA  systems,  for  example, 
could  provide  such  flexibility 

Available  Databases 

Many  interconnected  databases  exist  within  an 
organization,  as  shown  in  Figure  9.  Traditionally, 
information  technologists  have  focused  broadly  on 
most  intercoimections  outside  of  Research  and 


Figure  9:  Databases  Distributed  Tbroughout  an  Oi^anization 
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De\'elopinent.  while  simulation  technologists  have 
primarily  remained  focused  within  the  R&D  world. 
Each  had  occasionally  encroached  into  the  other's 
domain  until  recently,  when  internet  and  intranet 
access  has  sl^rocketed.  and  suddenly  one  simulation 
technologist  can  communicate  with  another  simulation 
technologist  through  the  services  of  an  information 
technologist.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  technologies  of 
simulation  and  information  converging,  so  are  the 
domains. 

Simulation  can  benefit  from  improved  links  with 
manufacturing,  purchasing,  mariceting,  vendors,  and 
customers,  as  well  as  internally  in  the  R&D  world. 

Connecting  R&D  with  manufacturing  through  resource 
planning,  design  tools,  and  manufacturing  systems  can 
directly  enhance  and  streamline  the  design  for 
manufacturing  process.  Modifications  made  at  the 
CAD/C AM/CIM  level  can  directly  feed  back  through 
shared  databases  to  R&D  tQ  analyze  the  modifications, 
and  include  enhancements  in  later  designs.  Including 
Manufacturing  Resource  Plaimers  (MRP)  into  the 
R&D  planning  phase  can  provide  for  optimal  resource 
allocation  built  directly  into  the  design  and 
development  plan  for  the  product. 

Closer  ties  with  purchasing  through  developments  in 
electronic  commerce  has  alreacfy  streamlined  the 
purchasing  process.  Closer  links  with  vendors  can 
improve  communication  of  requirements  and  priorities. 

Closer  electronic  ties  with  maiiteting  groups  can  allow 
software  to  interact  directly  with  contact  manager 
programs  to  help  tie  customer  needs  to  product  design 
and  development.  Automatically  logging  customer 
visits  and  demonstrations,  along  with  what  they  saw 
and  who  spoke  with  them,  can  be  valuable  information 
when  maintaining  customer  profiles. 

Increasingly,  one  of  the  most  visible  means  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  the  internet 
web  site,  is  fast  becoming  a  critical  interface  to 
customers.  Integration  of  simulation  technology  into 
the  internet  and  intranet  can  provide  powerful 
demonstrations  of  products  and  technologies  to 
potential  customers. 

Improving  communications  within  the  R&D 
community  itself  is  also  made  possible  through 
integration  of  information  technology.  Online  forms 
and  documents  are  mundane,  but  quite  efficient,  and 
allow  Transaction  Processing  Systems  to  capture  form 


based  data  into  MIS  and  DSS  s>’stems  for  more 
detailed  studv'. 


Conclusions 

Both  simulation  and  information  technologies  can  be 
enhanced  through  closer  ties  and  sharing  of 
technology.  A  design  for  an  aircraft  modeling  and 
simulation  system  which  is  useful  throughout  an 
organization,  with  access  controlled  at  a  particular 
level  of  security,  for  the  entire  life  cy  cle  of  a  product, 
must  include  information  links  with  accessible 
computer  systems  throughout  the  organization,  but 
especially  throughout  the  R&D  community.  In  order  to 
effectively  reuse  software  modules  throughout  the 
design,  development,  maintenance,  and  training  phases 
of  a  product's  lifespan,  the  software  would  benefit  from 
a  design  such  as  that  specified  for  CORBA  compliance. 
Software  should  be  designed  for  either  local  or  remote 
execution,  and  so  should  be  modular,  encapsulated, 
compiler  and  platform  independent,  and  comply  with 
established  industry  standards.  An  integrated 
development  aj^rroach  should  be  established  between 
all  users,  where  ownership  means  providing  access  to  a 
model  and  links  to  all  supporting  data  and  software  it 
requires,  such  as  an  aeroc^mamic  model  package  which 
includes  the  model  itself,  as  well  as  links  to  associated 
data  and  table  lookup  functions. 


Future  Work 

The  primary  focus  of  this  study  was  determining 
design  requirements  for  future  aircraft  modeling  and 
simulation  efforts.  The  next  step  includes  the 
prototyping  of  designs  and  systems  which  begin  to 
implement  these  requirements. 
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Abstract 

The  concept  of  Advanced  Distributed  Simulation  (ADS)  has  evolved  over  the  past  fifteen  years  from  the 
early  days  of  SIMNET,  through  the  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS)  standards,  the  development  of 
the  Aggregate  Level  Simulation  Protocol  (ALSP),  and  most  recently  the  High  Level  Architecture  (HLA). 
This  evolution  includes  the  historical  events,  the  technical  architectures,  and  the  standards  to  support 
interoperability.  The  historical  evolution  shows  the  architecture  development  paths  that  led  to  HLA  today. 
Architectural  evolution  has  utilized  lessons  learned  to  evolve  to  a  more  flexible  architecture  supporting 
more  application  domains  and  simulation  types  than  ever  before.  Standards  evolution  shows  a  community 
willing  to  evolve  its  processes  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  ADS  community.  The  objective  of  this 
paper  is  to  provide  the  modeling  and  simulation  community  with  information  on  these  three  aspects  of  the 
ADS  evolution  and  what  it  means  in  the  years  to  come. 


Introduction 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  modeling  and 
simulation  (M&S)  community  has  been  utilizing 
networking  technology  over  the  past  fifteen  plus 
years  to  create  a  shared  synthetic  environment. 
This  synthetic  environment,  sometimes  called 
Advanced  Distributed  Simulation  (ADS),  has 
allowed  the  DoD  community  to  perform  a  wide 
variety  of  simulation  activities  which  include 
training,  mission  rehearsal,  after-action  analysis, 
research  and  development,  test  and  evaluation, 
and  acquisition.  As  with  any  state-of-the-art 
technology,  ADS  has  undergone  evolutionary 
development  over  the  years  based  on  the 
experience  of  users  and  developers  who  wrestled 
with  the  technical  problems  of  mixing 
simulation  and  networking  technology.  This 
evolutionary  development  is  reflected  in  the 
historical,  architectural  and  standards  areas. 

The  Historical  Evolution 

Distributed  Interactive  Simulation 
The  development  of  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Project  Agency’s  (DARPA)  SIMulator 
NETwork  or  SIMNET  program  during  the 


1980’s  demonstrated  the  capability  to  utilize 
local  area  network  technology  (later  wide  area 
networks)  to  link  relatively  large  numbers  of 
simulators.  This  allowed  the  operators  of  the 
linked  simulations  to  participate  in  a  common 
synthetic  environment  for  the  purpose  of  team 
training  and  mission  rehearsal.  In  May  of  1989  a 
symposium  was  conducted  to  explore  the 
expansion  of  the  concept  beyond  training  and 
beyond  manned  ground  vehicle  simulations. 
Later  that  year,  the  first  of  a  series  of  workshops 
to  explore  standards  to  support  the 
interoperability  of  defense  simulations  was  held 
in  Orlando,  Florida.  These  semi-annual 
workshops  later  became  known  as  the  Distributed 
Interactive  Simulation  (DIS)  workshops. 

Initially  sponsored  by  DARPA  and  later  by  the 
Army  Simulation,  Training  and  Instrumentation 
Command  (STRICOM),  the  University  of 
Central  Florida’s  Institute  for  Simulation  and 
Training  (1ST)  has  been  supporting  the  conduct 
of  the  DIS  workshops  since  1989.  1ST  provided 
technical  and  administrative  support  to  develop 
the  first  DIS  draft  standard  which  was  published 
in  June  1990.  This  draft  became  the  starting 
point  for  simulation  interoperability.  The  first 
draft  standard  addressed  the  format  and  semantics 
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for  exchanging  simulation  data  between  simulations.  hosted  ACE-89,  a  DARPA-sponsored  experiment  in 

The  data  exchanged  are  called  Protocol  Data  Units  distributed  wargaming  using  aggregate-level  discrete' 

(PDUs).  Although  document  and  technical  support  event  simulations  (called  “constructive”  simulations), 

was  provided  by  1ST,  the  first  DIS  standard  or  “PDU”  While  the  experiment  fueled  user  desire  for  such  a 

standard  was  really  developed  by  an  active  group  of  capability,  technical  shortcomings  revealed  a  need  for 

industry,  government  and  academia  volunteers.  a  better  approach.  The  MITRE  Corporation  was  then 

Working  through  workshop  meetings,  interim  tasked  by  DARPA  to  investigate  the  applicability  Of 

meetings  and  email,  the  draft  standard  that  was  first  the  basic  SIMNET  principles  to  the  development  of  a 

published  in  1990  became  an  approved  IEEE  standard  general  and  systematic  approach  to  interoperability  of 

in  1993  (IEEE  1278-1993).  this  class  of  simulation. 


By  the  time  IEEE  1278-1993  was  published,  the 
community  already  found  much  of  the  information 
obsolete.  Version  2  of  the  PDU  standard  was  already 
underway  to  include  support  for  radios, 
electromagnetic  emissions,  and  simulation 
management.  Other  PDUs  were  being  explored  to 
support  environmental  data,  entity  control  transfer  and 
support  for  “live”  or  instrumented  systems. 
Experience  in  the  use  of  the  standard  protocols 
through  various  demonstrations  helped  to  fine  tune 
the  standard  and  point  out  the  need  for  further  protocol 
development.  One  notable  set  of  demonstrations  was 
performed  during  the  Interservice/Industry  Training, 
Simulation  and  Education  Conference  (I/TTSEC)  1992 
-  1995.  The  Warbreaker  program,  sponsored  by 
DARPA,  also  provide  valuable  insight  into  the 
applicability  of  the  DIS  standard  to  large  scale 
simulation  problems. 

While  IEEE  1278  was  being  updated,  another  standard 
was  already  in  development.  This  additional  standard 
defined  the  underlying  communication  services 
required  by  the  PDUs.  A  number  of  communication 
profiles  are  provided  in  this  standard.  As  IEEE  1278- 
1993  version  2  went  back  to  IEEE  for  balloting,  the 
first  Communications  standard  was  also  balloted 
through  IEEE.  Version  2  of  the  PDU  standard 
became  IEEE  1278.1-1995  and  the  Communications 
Services  standard  became  IEEE  1278.2-1995. 

IEEE  approved  “Recommended  Practices”  have 
recently  been  approved  for:  Exercise  Management  and 
Feedback  (IEEE  1278.3)  and  Verification,  Validation 
and  Accreditation  (IEEE  1278.4).  The  last  DIS 
recommended  practice  represents  the  Fidelity 
Taxonomy  for  use  with  DIS  (IEEE  1278.5).  This 
draft  standard  is  currently  being  balloted  and  should  be 
through  the  balloting  process  by  August  1997. 

Aggregate  Level  Simulation  Protocol 

In  the  fall  of  1989,  about  the  time  of  the  first  DIS 

workshops,  the  Warrior  Preparation  Center  (WPC) 


MITRE  examined  the  underlying  principles  of 
SIMNET  —  no  central  node;  geographic  distribution; 
object  ownership;  and  message-based  protocol  —  and 
determined  that  they  could  be  applied  to  constructive 
simulations.  However,  it  was  also  determined  that 
there  are  additional  requirements  for  a  general 
approach  to  interoperability  of  constructive 
simulations.  These  additional  requirements  arise  not 
only  because  of  the  fundamental  technical  differences 
between  constructive  and  real-time  platform 

simulators,  but  also  because  the  constructive 
wargames  were  largely  pre-existing  and  quite  disparate 
in  implementation.  These  additional  requirements 
were: 

•  Time  management.  Constructive  simulations 

evolve  time  using  a  variety  of  approaches  (time 
steps,  event-driven,  best-effort,  and  hybrids)  and 
often  in  a  manner  that  is  not  directly  tied  to  wall- 
clock  These  simulation  times  must  be 

coordinated  so  that  the  times  for  all  simulations 
appear  the  same  to  users  and  event  causality  is 
maintained. 

•  Data  management.  Because  each  existing 

simulation  used  its  own  representation  of  data, 
the  approach  must  permit  simulations  to  share 
information  in  a  commonly  understood  manner. 

•  Architecture.  The  approach  must  allow  the 
simulations  to  continue  to  use  their  existing 
architectures. 

The  Interface  Working  Group,  a  consortium  of 
academia,  industry  and  government  representing 
simulation  developers  and  users,  was  formed  in 
December  of  1990  to  evolve  the  ALSP  concept.  A 
prototype  “confederation”  of  multiple  copies  of  the 
WPC’s  ground  combat  simulation,  GRWSIM,  was 
developed  by  MITRE  and  demonstrated  in  January 
1991.  A  follow-on  prototype  using  two  simulations, 
GRWSIM  and  the  USAF’s  air  warfare  simulation, 
AWSIM,  was  demonstrated  in  June  of  1991,  and  a 
demonstration  with  AWSIM  and  the  USA’s  Corps 
Battle  Simulation  (CBS)  that  involved  the  actual 
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wargame  developer  (Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  (JPL) 

These  demonstrations  led  to  the  accelerated 
development  of  a  confederation  consisting  of  CBS  and 
AWSIM  for  use  in  REFORGER  92.  This 
development  effort  was  funded  by  US  Army 
STRICOM  and  DARPA  and  was  conducted  in  a 
distributed,  cooperative  manner,  with  MITRE 
developing  the  ALSP  infrastructure  software  (AIS) 
that  provided  common  software  services,  JPL 
developing  the  interface  and  translation  services  for 
CBS,  and  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 
developing  the  analogous  software  for  AWSIM.  The 
confederation  had  its  first  user  test  in  March  of  1992, 
with  a  follow-on  test  in  May  1992.  As  a  risk- 
reduction  measure  for  REFORGER,  the  confederation 
was  first  used  to  support  US  Army  V  Corps  exercise 
CENTRAL  FORTRESS  in  July  1992  and  US  Forces 
Korea  exercise  Ulchi  Focus  Lens  in  August. 

The  success  of  these  exercises,  and  ultimately 
REFORGER  in  October  1992,  established  ALSP  as 
the  mechanism  for  interoperation  of  constructive 
wargames,  and  this  particular  confederation, 
subsequently  named  the  Joint  Training  Confederation 
(JTC),  as  the  simulation  tool  of  choice  for  many  of 
the  major  US  training  simulation  centers.  The 
evolution  of  the  JTC,  and  concomitant  evolution  of 


for  CBS)  was  conducted  in  September  1991 . 

the  AIS  and  supporting  protocols,  has  continued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  IWG,  with  a  new 
confederation  fielded  every  year.  The  1997  JT(' 
consists  of  12  simulations  repre.senting  all  four 
services  as  well  as  functional  specialties  such  as 
logistics,  intelligence,  electronic  warfare.  The  1998 
JTC  is  the  last  planned  enhancement.  Other 
confederations  of  constructive  simulations  have  also 
been  developed  using  ALSP  by  the  SHAPE  Technical 
Centre  (now  NC3A),  the  US  Army  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  Huntsville,  and  the  US  Air  Force  at 
Hanscom  Field. 

High  Level  Architecture 

In  1990,  the  Defense  Modeling  and  Simulation 
Initiative  sought  to  bring  together  DoD  simulation 
technologies  to  support  a  wide  variety  of  modeling 
and  simulation  (M&S)  needs  which  extended  beyond 
the  initial  training  application  to  research  and 
development,  acquisition,  test  and  evaluation,  concept 
demonstration,  and  other  domains.  To  support  this 
activity,  the  Defense  Modeling  and  Simulation  Office 
(DMSO)  was  formed  to  be  the  DoD  lead  for  M&S 
development  and  support. 


Figure  1  -  The  Historical  Evolution 
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With  the  improvements  in  technology  and  lessons 
learned  in  both  the  DIS  and  ALSP  communities, 
DoD  set  out  to  develop  a  unified  ADS  architecture 
that  would  provide  a  framework  for  all  M&S 
interoperability.  Beginning  with  three  contractor 
developed  ADS  architecture  proposals,  the  High  Level 
Architecture  (HLA)  was  developed.  In  1996, 
numerous  prototyping  activities  were  sponsored  to 
demonstrate  HLA’s  utility  and  to  “wring  out”  the 
architecture. 

The  success  of  these  prototyping  efforts  called, 
“protofederation  experiments,”  led  to  the  adoption  by 
the  DoD  of  HLA  for  all  future  funded  M&S  efforts. 
Since  1996,  DMSO’s  efforts  have  focused  on 
evolving  the  HLA  by  extending  and  exploring  its 
capabilities.  Several  efforts  are  on-going  which  are 
working  to  provide  a  migration  path  for  existing  DIS- 
based  systems  to  become  HLA  compliant. 

A  summary  of  the  history  of  DIS,  ALSP  and  HLA  is 
shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  Architectural  Evolution:  DIS.  ALSP  and 
HLA 

DIS  Architecture 

The  DIS  community  never  completed  development  of 
a  formalized,  documented  architectural  concept 
although  many  proposals  were  discussed  and  presented 
at  the  DIS  workshops.  Experience  with  the  existing 
DIS  components  also  revealed  some  limitations  of 
the  current  approach  and  the  need  to  migrate  to  a  more 
flexible,  advanced  approach;  one  which  could  take 
advantage  of  supporting  technology  developments  in 
networking  and  object-oriented  products.  DIS  needed 
an  architectural  framework  and  a  strategy  for 
developing  the  next  generation  DIS  protocols.  The 
HLA  provided  that  architectural  framework. 

Using  a  network  architecture  perspective  (Figure  2), 
DIS  consists  of  a  number  of  components.  The 
Simulation  Application  represents  the  simulation  or 
model  that  is  participating  in  a  DIS  exercise  or 
experiment.  The  Middleware  piece  is  additional 
software  created  to  allow  the  simulation  application 
to  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the  world  using  DIS. 
Functions  such  as  dead  reckoning,  data  transformation 
(and  creation),  and  processing  of  incoming  entity  data 
are  just  a  few  of  the  functions  performed  here. 


IEEE  1278.1-1995  defines  the  PDUs  or  messages 
along  with  the  semantics  of  their  use.  Here  the 
PDUs  are  assembled  as  specified  by  the  standard.  The 
PDUs  would  then  be  forwarded  to  the  component 
which  transports  the  PDUs  to  the  proper  network 
location(s).  This  component  includes  UDP  or  TCP, 
IP,  and  the  appropriate  link  layer  protocol  based  on 
the  type  of  physical  network  used.  This  component 
is  defined  in  IEEE  1278.2-1995. 


The  underlying  physical  network  provides  the 
physical  transport  of  the  PDU  information  to  other 
hardware  systems  on  the  network. 


Figure  2  -  DiS  Components 


Other  IEEE  documents  support  the  two  IEEE 
standards  utilized  here.  IEEE  1278.3,  IEEE  1278.4 
and  IEEE  1278.5  are  supporting  Recommended 
Practices  which  provide  guidelines  and  help  to  define 
the  processes  associated  with  the  application  of  the 
DIS  standards. 

ALSP  Architecture 

To  generalize  the  approach  and  to  meet  the  specific 
requirements  of  constructive  simulations,  ALSP 
departed  from  both  SIMNET  and  DIS  in  that  it 
provided  common  software  services,  ultimately  in  the 
form  of  the  ALSP  Infrastructure  Software  (AIS).  The 
ALSP  architecture  is  depicted  in  Figure  3. 
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The  AIS  is  composed  of  one  copy  of  the  ALSP 
Common  Module  (ACM)  per  simulation,  or  actor, 
participating  in  a  confederation,  and  one  or  more 
ALSP  Broadcast  Emulator  (ABE)  per  geographic  site. 
The  ACM  provides  time  and  data  management 
services  and  the  ABE  provides  data  distribution 
services.  In  addition,  ALSP  Control  Terminals  and 
ALSP  Confederation  Management  Tools  can  be 
attached  to  the  confederation  to  provide  the 
confederation  operator  with  monitoring  and  control 
capabilities.  The  AIS  is  analogous  to  the  HLA  RTI; 
the  intersection  of  the  services  provided  by  the  AIS 
and  the  HLA  RTI  is  significant  although  there  are 
services  that  are  uniquely  provided  by  each. 

The  actors  are  modified  to  interact  with  the  AIS  via  a 
translator.  The  translator  accommodates  two  types  of 
ALSP  messages:  actor- ACM  and  actor-actor.  Actor- 
ACM  messages  are  defined  in  the  ALSP  Technical 
Specification  and  are  used  by  the  actor  to  invoke  and 
transact  with  services  provided  by  the  AIS.  The  actor- 
ACM  messages  are  analogous  to  the  RTI 
Specification. 

Actor-actor  messages  support  interactions  between 
battlespace  objects  in  a  confederation.  These  messages 
are  independent  of  the  AIS  and  are  specific  to  a 
specific  confederation.  The  set  of  actor-actor  messages 
used  in  the  JTC  is  documented  in  the  JTC 
Operational  Specification.  The  set  of  actor-actor 
messages  used  by  a  confederation  is  analogous  to  an 
HLA  Federation  Object  Model. 


“definition  of  the  interface  functions  between  the 
runtime  infrastructure  and  the  simulations  subject  tf) 
the  HLA.”*  The  Object  Model  Template  provides 
“the  prescribed  common  method  for  recording  the 
information  contained  in  the  required  HLA  Object 
Model  for  each  federation  and  simulation.”* 

The  functional  view  of  the  HLA  architecture  (Figure 
4)  shows  the  components  of  a  “federation” 
Simulations,  support  utilities  and  interfaces  to  live 
players  are  all  interconnected  using  a  single  runtime 
infrastructure  (RTI).  The  RTI  is  responsible  for 
providing  a  number  of  services  to  each  “federate” 
which  interacts  with  the  RTI.  Unlike  DIS,  the 
network  services  are  “hidden”  from  the  federates,  as 
the  RTI  provides  this  functionality.  The  Federation 
Object  Model  (FOM)  is  defined  using  the  guidelines 
provided  in  the  OMT.  The  FOM  provides  the 
definition  for  the  types  of  objects  and  interactions  that 
will  be  supported  by  a  particular  federation.  The 
Interface  Specification  defines  how  federates  interact 
with  the  RTI,  allowing  the  federates  to  utilized  the 
services  offered  by  the  RTI. 


Participants 


Runtime  Infrastructure 
Federation  Management  Declaration  Management 
Object  Management  Ownership  Management 

Data  Distribution  Management 


Figure  4  -  HLA  Functional  Architecture 


Table  1  compares  general  characteristics  of  the  three 
architectures. 


HLA 

The  HLA  is  defined  by:  The  Rules,  the  Interface 
Specification  and  the  Object  Model  Template.  The 
HLA  Rules  are  “a  set  of  rules  which  must  be 
followed  to  achieve  proper  interaction  of  simulations 
in  a  federation.  These  describe  the  responsibilities  of 
simulations  and  of  the  runtime  infrastructure  in  HLA 
federations.”’  The  Interface  Specification  provides  the 
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Table  1  -  Architecture  Comparison 


DIS 

ALSP 

HLA 

Information  and 
semantics  for 
exchange 

Generally  defined  by  the 
PDU  standard.  More 
specifically  defined 
through  meetings  and 
general  agreement  among 
exercise/  experiment 
participants. 

Specific  to  a 

confederation.  No  standard 
format.  Defined  for  the 

JTC  in  the  JTC 

Operational  Specification 
with  more  specific 
information  found  in  the 
various  interface  control 
documents. 

Defined  in  the  Simulation 
and  Federation  Object 
Models.  General  and 
specific  information  is 
found  in  the  FOM  for  a 
particular  federation 

Network 

access/interface 

Provided  by  a  network 

interface  which  utilized 
protocols  defined  by  IEEE 

1278.2.  User  developing 

the  interface  needs  to 
provide  access  to  the 
network  or  utilize 
commercial  interface 
software  such  as  VR- 
LinkTM^ 

Provided  by  the  ALSP 

Infrastructure  Software 
(AIS).  The  AIS  transports 
data  on  behalf  of  an 

“actor”,  selecting  the 
network  interface  required. 
The  actor  needs  no 
knowledge  of  the  network. 

Provided  by  the  HLA  RTI. 
The  RTI  transports  data  on 
behalf  of  a  federate, 
selecting  the  proper 
network  services  as  defined 
in  the  FOM.  The  Federate 
needs  no  knowledge  of  the 
network. 

Data  Management 

Ownership  at  the  entity 
(or  object)  level. 

Filtering  services  if 
available  are  provided  in 
the  middleware. 

Ownership  at  the  object 
attribute  level. 

Subscription  and  filtering 
services. 

Ownership  at  the  object 
attribute  level. 

Subscription  and  filtering 
services. 

Time  Management 

Real  time  simulations. 

Conservative  time 
management  scheme. 

Multiple  time 
management  services. 

Promoting  the  Technology  for  the  Future  - 
Simulation  Interoperability  Standards  Organization 
(SISO) 

Re-Engineering  the  Standards  Process:  The  Vision 
Implementation  Plan 

On  February  13,  1996,  the  Distributed  Interactive 
Simulation  (DIS)  Steering  Committee  committed  to 
the  following  statement:  "The  DIS  Steering 
Committee  desires  to  support  the  entire  DoD 
Modeling  and  Simulation  community  with  a  set  of 
standards  which  include  the  High  Level  Architecture, 
and  will  embark  on  whatever  organizational  and 
management  restructuring  is  required  to  accomplish 
this." 

With  this  as  direction,  the  Special  Task  Group: 
Vision  Implementation  Plan  (STGVIP)  was  formed, 
with  representatives  from  the  DIS  Steering 


Committee  and  key  M&S  communities,  to  examine 
the  changes  in  both  operations  and  organization 
required  to  make  this  commitment  a  reality. 

The  STGVIP  produced  the  Vision  Implementation 
Plan  in  support  of  four  goals.  The  first  goal  was  to 
establish  a  requirements-based,  top-down  process  for 
the  timely  development  of  IEEE  and  non-IEEE 
products.  The  second  goal  was  to  separate  the  forums 
and  management  associated  with  IEEE  standards 
development  activities  and  conference  style  technical 
interchange  activities.  The  third  goal  was  to  provide 
for  the  transition  and  orderly  completion  of  current 
DIS  products.  The  forth  goal  was  to  provide  an  open 
forum  for  commercial  M&S  developers  and 
component  vendors  to  demonstrate  their  products.”'' 

The  Vision  Implementation  Plan  was  approved  by  the 
DIS  Steering  Committee  in  August  of  1996  -  the 
result  of  the  implementation  of  the  plan  is  the 
Simulation  Interoperability  Standards  Organization 
(SISO). 
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SISO  Overview 

Following  the  Vision  Implementation  Plan,  the  last 
DIS  workshop  was  held  in  September  1996  and  SISO 
was  horn  at  the  1997  Spring  Interoperability 
Workshop  (SIW)  in  March  1997.  SISO  seeks  to 
facilitate  simulation  interoperability  and  component 
reuse  across  the  DoD,  other  government,  and  non¬ 
government  applications.  SISO  seeks  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  interchange  of  new  ideas,  concepts,  and 
technology  across  the  broad  M&S  community;  to 
disseminate  these  ideas;  to  educate  M&S  practitioners 
and  sponsors  regarding  their  implementation;  and  to 
support  the  development  of  standards,  practices,  and 
guides  for  use  in  various  applications.* 

The  organization  and  operation  of  SISO  are  governed 
by  several  high  level  operating  principles  designed  to 
ensure  the  organization  conducts  its  business  in  a 
manner  that  encourages:  organization,  responsiveness, 
responsibility,  quality,  discipline,  fairness,  openness 
and  consensus.  In  standards  development,  these 
operating  principles  also  include  generality,  stability 
and  supportability. 

The  Organization 


Figure  5  -  Simulation  Interoperability  Standards 
Organization 


The  organization  structure  of  SISO  consists  of  three 
interacting  operating  committees  (Figure  5). 

•  The  Conference  Committee  (CCl  provides 
oversight  for  the  SISO  conference  activity  and 
has  the  primary  responsibility  of  organizing  the 
semi-annual  Simulation  Interoperability 
Workshops  (SIW).  These  workshops  sponsor  a 
number  of  Conference  Forums  which  provide  a 
mechanism  for  exchanging  information  and  new 
ideas  from  within  various  components  of  the 
Modeling  and  Simulation  community.  The 
Conference  Forums  also  help  identify  the  needs 
and  candidates  for  standardization,  handled 
through  the  Standards  Activity  Committee. 


•  The  Standards  Activity  Committee  (SAC) 
provides  oversight  for  the  SI.SO  sUindards 
development  activity  and  has  the  primary 
responsibility  of  developing  the  standards  and 
related  products  to  support  interoperability  in  the 
M&S  community.  The  SAC  conducts  its 
development  activities  through  a  number  of 
Standards  Development  Groups  which  operate  as 
strongly  focused,  task  organized  groups 
concentrating  on  the  development  of  standards 
and  their  related  products. 

•  Both  the  CC  and  SAC  are  under  the  direction  of 
an  Executive  Committee  (EXCOM).  which 
provides  overall  governance  for  SISO. 

•  The  Support  Group  is  responsible  for  providing 
document  development  and  distribution  support, 
conference  management,  and  electronic 
information  support  (ftp,  email,  www,  etc.). 

Evolution  for  the  Future 

The  historical  evolution  of  ADS  provides  the  basis 
for  where  it  is  today  and  begins  to  lay  out  the  path  for 
ADS  evolution  in  the  future.  This  evolution 
currently  finds  it  basis  in  the  HLA.  As  existing 
programs  (i.e.  JSIMS,  NASM,  WARSIM,  etc.) 
implement  HLA  and  advances  are  made  in  networking 
and  computer  technology,  the  architecture  and 
technology  will  continue  to  evolve.  Increased  levels 
of  reuse  and  interoperability  will  be  possible.  A  key 
component  for  future  interoperability  will  be  the 
success  of  SISO  workshops  and  the  standards  that 
SISO  develops.  SISO  information  exchange, 
educational  components  and  standards  will  provide  the 
ADS  community  with  the  tools  needed  to  implement 
and  optimize  ADS  for  their  simulations  supporting 
their  unique  domain  areas. 

The  future  of  ADS  looks  bright  both  for  the  DoD 
community  as  well  as  the  non-DoD  community. 
Flexible  architectures  supported  by  openly  developed 
standards  will  facilitate  interoperability  and  provide 
the  M&S  community  with  a  starting  point  for 
supporting  shared,  virtual  environments. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  the  mid  1980’s  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense’s, 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(DARPA)  launched  the  SIMNET  project,  giving  birth 
to  a  technology  era  and  networking  protocol  presently 
known  as  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS). 
The  DIS  Protocol  is  a  widely  used  IEEE  Standard.  At 
first  it  was  primarily  used  by  the  military  for  mission 
rehearsal,  training,  and  weapons  evaluation.  Today, 
other  areas,  such  as  transportation,  medical  care, 
entertainment,  Internet  commerce,  and  manufacturing, 
are  using  DlS-compIiant  simulations  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Less  than  a  decade  after  its  introduction,  DIS  is 
maturing  into  a  new  generation  of  software  technology 
known  as  the  High  Level  Architecture  (HLA).  HLA 
was  developed  by  the  Defense  Modeling  and 
Simulation  Office  (DMSO)  as  part  of  their  goal  to 
provide  a  common  technical  framework  for  the  entire 
modeling  and  simulation  community.  The  HLA  was 
designed  to  increase  interoperability  and  code  re-use  of 
modeling  and  simulation  components.  The  next 
generation  of  DIS,  will  be  based  on  HLA. 

This  paper  will  provide  an  overview  of  DIS  and  HLA 
and  will  discuss  the  necessary  transition.  First,  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  DIS  will  be  discussed.  They 
include  peer-to-peer  connectivity,  protocol  data  units, 
and  dead  reckoning.  Next,  we  will  provide  an 
introduction  to  the  fundamental  concepts  behind  HLA. 
In  particular,  an  overview  of  both  the  Object  Model 
Template  (OMT)  and  Runtime  Infrastructure  (RTI)  will 
be  provided.  Finally,  we  will  discuss  ways  to  transition 
DIS  simulations  to  HLA. 

INTRODUCTION 

Over  the  past  30  years,  the  military  has  developed 
computer-generated  synthetic  environments  to  train 
people  in  very  complex,  dangerous,  or  financially  risky 
tasks.  However,  since  the  technology  for  developing 


synthetic  environments  was  very  expensive,  simulators 
were  only  developed  for  systems  in  which  the  cost  of 
failed  performance  outweighed  the  cost  of  the  training 
simulator. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  led  to  the  invention  of  a 
technology  called  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation 
(DIS),  a  networking  technique  for  connecting 
thousands  of  simulators  together  on  a  computer 
network.  Instead  of  spending  $50  Million  for  a  single 
flight  simulator,  the  demand  was  created  for  thousands 
of  simulators  to  be  networked  in  a  synthetic 
environment  for  training  groups  of  combatants  in 
collaborative  tasks. 

Less  than  a  decade  after  its  introduction,  DIS  is 
maturing  into  a  new  generation  of  software  technology, 
known  as  the  High  Level  Architecture  (HLA).  The 
following  paper  will  provide  a  technical  roadmap  of  the 
transition  from  SIMNET,  to  DIS,  and  finally  to  HLA. 
Historical  as  well  as  technical  information  will  be 
provided. 

HISTORY  OF  SYNTHETIC  ENVIRONMENTS  IN 
THE  MILITARY 

Until  about  1983,  the  common  perception  of  a  training 
simulator  in  the  Department  of  Defense  was  that  of  a 
stand-alone,  high-fidelity  device  designed  to  train  a 
single  individual,  or  single  crew,  in  the  skills  necessaiy 
to  operate  a  weapon  system;  skills  such  as  flying, 
shooting,  targeting,  etc.  The  goals  of  the  engineers  who 
designed  and  built  these  devices  was  to  provide  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  realism  to  the  crew, 
accurately  emulating  the  real-world  cues  that  the  crew 
would  experience  in  an  actual  combat  situation.  These 
lofty  goals  tended  to  drive  the  performance 
requirements  and  prices  of  these  systems  through  the 
roof 

Depending  on  performance  capabilities,  these 
simulators  could  cost  anywhere  from  $1  Million  to  $50 
Million  each.  Very  often,  the  simulator  would  be  more 
expensive  than  the  vehicle  it  simulated.  The  cost  per 
man-hour  of  training  time  was  staggering  because  each 
simulator  accommodated  only  a  single  crew  (often  only 
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one  person),  while  the  training  facility  required  several 
operators  to  run  the  simulation.  If  a  $50  Million 
simulator  were  operated  for  8  hours  a  day,  200  days  per 
year,  for  10  years,  it  would  cost  $3,125.00  per  hour  to 
amortize  its  purchase  price,  without  considering  hourly 
operating  costs  or  repairs. 

Moreover,  while  these  high-fidelity  simulations 
could  be  used  for  individual  crew  training,  they  could 
not  address  the  need  to  train  teams  of  soldiers  in 
collective  or  collaborative  tasks  such  as  practice  of 
tactics,  strategies  and  procedures.  To  train  these  groups, 
it  was  necessary  to  transport  all  participating  soldiers 
and  equipment  to  an  exercise  site  to  rehearse  battle 
scenarios.  These  live  training  exercises,  often  held  in 
unpleasant  and  hard-to-reach  locations  such  as  the 
North  Pole  or  the  Sudan  Desert,  usually  concluded  with 
a  small  percentage  of  casualties,  and  even  some 
fatalities. 

Scheduling  such  a  live  exercise  can  be  as  daunting  a 
logistical  nightmare  as  scheduling  an  actual  war,  and 
may  take  several  months  to  complete.  This  limits  the 
number  of  collaborative  training  exercises  to  one  or 
two  per  year. 

Beyond  their  cost  and  logistics  problems,  live 
exercises  are  a  security  nightmare.  To  provide  a 
realistic  training  environment,  the  exercises  must  be 
carried  out  in  an  area  which  closely  resembles  the  area 
of  conflict.  These  areas  may  be  close  to  enemy  land 
where  an  exercise  may  be  easily  observed,  or  on  U.S. 
soil  where  the  exercise  may  be  observed  via  foreign 
satellites. 

With  the  live  training  exercises’  associated  loss  of 
life,  high  costs,  poor  security,  and  infrequent  staging, 
the  need  for  a  better  collaborative  training  solution  was 
obvious.  In  1983,  Air  Force  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jack 
Thorpe,  of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (DARPA),  decided  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  specific  mission  of  DARPA  was  to  fund  high 
risk/high  payoff  advanced  technologies  which  could  be 
used  by  our  armed  forces  to  maintain  an  advantage  on 
the  battlefield.  Almost  all  exotic  technologies  in  the 
US  arsenal,  including  Stealth  radar  avoidance,  cruise 
missiles,  laser  guided  weapons.  Virtual  Reality,  and 
even  the  Internet,  have  all  come  from  DARPA  projects. 

Jack  Thorpe,  along  with  his  consultant.  Colonel 
(retired)  Gary  Bloedom,  initiated  one  of  the  most 
influential  technology  revolutions  ever  to  have 
occurred  within  the  DoD.  Jack  and  Gary  envisioned  a 
multi-user  computer-generated  synthetic  environment 
where  collaborative  training,  weapon  concept 
development  and  tactics  development  could  be 
performed  in  a  very  controlled,  cost  effective,  safe,  and 
secure  manner.  The  outcome  was  SIMNET  (SIMulator 
NETworking),  a  major  paradigm  shift  for  the  training 


community.  Instead  of  developing  a  small  number  of 
high-fidelity,  multimillion  dollar  simulators  for  part- 
task  training,  DARPA  developed  inexpensive  $250,000 
simulators  which  had  less  fidelity  than  their  older 
cousins. 

“Selective  fidelity”  was  a  buzzword  coined  in  the 
SIMNET  program,  meaning  that  a  simulator  need  only 
be  good  enough  to  accomplish  the  training  goal  at 
hand.  Hundreds  of  these  “selective  fidelity”  simulators 
were  networked  together  to  provide  an  electronic  world 
for  collaborative  tactics  development  and  rehearsal. 
The  tank  simulators  which  SIMNET  fielded  had 
relatively  low  resolution  (320  X  128  pixels  per  vision 
block),  a  relatively  low  frame  rate  (15  Hz),  no  motion 
base,  an  inexpensive  fiberglass  hull,  and  a  reduced  set 
of  controls.  For  an  8  hour  a  day,  200  day  a  year,  10 
year  service  life,  the  amortized  cost  of  a  SIMNET 
simulator  costs  only  $15.63  per  hour. 

Proponents  of  high-fidelity  simulators  and  live 
training  exercises  vilified  the  SIMNET  system, 
claiming  that  it's  cartoonish  graphics  and  reduced 
fidelity  man-machine  interface  rendered  it  useless  as  a 
training  device.  However,  for  its  targeted  intention, 
namely  collaborative  training,  the  SIMNET  system 
ultimately  proved  to  be  an  excellent  value.  Over  its  10 
year  life  span  (now  entering  its  twilight)  SIMNET 
enjoyed  widespread  success  and  acclaim  for  its 
reduction  of  training  costs,  increased  quality  and 
quantity  of  tactical  team  training,  and  usefulness  as  a 
testbed  for  new  weapon  concepts. 

SlMNETs  biggest  accomplishment,  however,  was 
the  spawning  of  a  standard  networking  protocol  which 
enables  heterogeneous  simulations  to  interact  in  a 
shared  synthetic  environment.  This  standard,  called  the 
DIS  Protocol,  has  forever  changed  the  way  the 
Pentagon  trains  our  soldiers.  DIS  compliance  is  now 
mandatory  for  all  new  training  devices  procured  by  the 
DoD. 

There  is  still  decades  of  research  and  development  to 
be  done  in  the  areas  of  networked  simulation  for 
collaborative  training.  In  September  1996,  Dr.  Paul 
Kaminiski,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Acquisition,  sent  out  a  memorandum 
stated  that  all  future  simulation  be  based  on  HLA.  As  a 
result,  DIS,  like  other  technologies,  is  adapting  to  fit 
into  the  HLA  paradigm. 

OVERVIEW  OF  DIS 


Technical  Details 

The  DIS  Protocol  consists  of  some  29  different  network 
packets,  known  as  Protocol  Data  Units  (PDUs)  which 
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are  passed  among  simulation  nodes.  The  structure  of 
the  PDUs  are  outlined  in  a  DIS  standards  document. 
The  most  current  document  being  the  “IEEE  Standard 
for  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  -  Application 
Protocols"  which  outlines  the  IEEE  1278.1  DIS 
Standard  PDUs  (IEEE  1995). 

The  application  specific  information  is  encapsulated 
in  UDP/IP  Ethernet  frames  and  transported  in  broadcast 
mode  (one  to  all).  The  packets  can  be  sent  over  any 
network  media,  from  voice  grade  phone  lines  to  ATM 
switches.  More  bandwidth  allows  a  greater  number  of 
entities  to  be  supported.  DIS  has  also  been  used  over 
the  Internet  using  IP  multicasting  with  excellent  results. 

A  DIS  PDU  can  describe  the  state  information  of  a 
dynamic  entity  (Entity  State),  a  combat  event  (Fire  and 
Detonate),  a  resupply  interaction  (Logistic),  or  an 
electromagnetic  emission  such  as  light,  radar,  or  energy 
weapon  emissions  (Electromagnetic  Emission). 
Because  the  heritage  of  the  protocol  is  military  in 
nature,  versions  up  to  DIS  1278.1  have  retained  many 
military  specific  fields  in  the  packets.  However,  current 
proposals  for  the  next  generation  protocols  remove 
most  of  the  military  content  and  provide  a  much  more 
efficient,  reconfigurable,  and  general  purpose  packet 
structure. 

DIS  uses  predictive  algorithms,  known  as  dead 
reckoning,  that  allow  entities  on  the  network  to  greatly 
reduce  the  frequency  of  rebroadcasts  of  state.  Each 
entity  broadcasts  its  type,  location,  velocity, 
acceleration,  orientation,  and  angular  velocity.  All  the 
receiving  simulators  can  then  propagate  the  sending 
entity  into  the  future,  relieving  the  sending  entity  of  the 
responsibility  to  continually  rebroadcast.  When  the 
error  between  the  exact  position  of  the  entity  and  the 
predicted  position  exceeds  a  certain  threshold,  the 
sending  entity  will  update  the  network  with  its  new 
kinematic  state. 

Each  entity  sends  out  information  on  how  it  should 
be  dead  reckoned.  The  Dead  Reckoning  Models 
(DRM)  notation  consists  of  three  elements: 

DRM  (F  or  R,  P  or  V,  W  or  B) 

The  first  element  specifies  whether  the  coordinate 
system  of  the  entity  is  fixed  (F)  or  rotating  (R).  The 
second  element  specifies  whether  rate  is  constant  (P)  or 
varying  (V).  The  third  elements  specifies  the 
coordinate  system  to  be  used,  either  world  (W)  or  body 
(B).  (IEEE  1995).  A  common  dead  reckoning 
algorithm  used  is  DRM  (F,P,W),  shown  below  in 
Equation  1. 

P  =  Vo  + Vdt  (1) 


Networked  latency  and  dropped  packets  can  cause  a 
jittering  effect  when  visualizing  the  location  of  the 
entities.  This  occurs  when  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  values  most  recently  received  from  a  PDU 
and  the  calculated  dead  reckoned  values.  To  counteract 
this,  several  visualization  tools  use  translational  and 
rotational  smoothing  to  interpolate  between  the  dead 
reckoned  location  and  the  location  received  from  the 
PDU.  As  a  cautionary  note,  high  level  smoothing 
(such  as  rotational)  utilizes  precious  CPU  resources. 

DIS  enables  disparate  simulators  to  interact  in  a 
shared  virtual  world.  In  order  to  ensure  interoperability 
between  these  simulations  a  common  coordinate  system 
is  used  to  transmit  the  entities’  state  within  the  shared 
synthetic  environment.  Each  simulator  needs  to  be  able 
to  transform  between  their  local  system  and  the  DIS 
coordinate  system,  knows  as  the  Geocentric  Cartesian 
Coordinate  System  (GCS).  It  is  a  right-handed  system 
with  the  origin  at  the  centroid  of  the  earth.  The 
positive  X-axis  passes  through  the  Prime  Meridian  at 
the  equator,  the  positive  Y-axis  passes  through  90 
degrees  East  Longitude  at  the  equator  and  the  positive 
Z-axis  passes  through  the  North  Pole  (IEEE  1995). 

The  DIS  Entity  State  packet,  which  makes  up  most 
of  the  network  traffic  in  DIS  2.0.4,  is  about  140  bytes 
long,  and  is  broadcast  anywhere  from  once  every  30 
seconds,  to  four  or  five  times  per  second.  The  next 
generation  will  further  increase  efficiency,  using  a 
trimmed-down  Entity  State  packet  that  reduces  network 
traffic  by  a  factor  of  3  or  better  (see  Figure  1)  (Taylor 
1996b). 

Benefits 

The  DIS  architecture  provides  flexible  tradeoffs 
between  computational  loading,  positional  error,  and 
network  bandwidth.  If  highly  accurate  position  is 
required,  the  error  threshold  can  be  reduced,  which  will 
result  in  more  network  broadcasts  of  state.  Conversely, 
if  the  only  network  bandwidth  available  is  that 
provided  by  a  9600  baud  modem,  and  25  entities  are 
required  on  the  system,  the  error  thresholds  can  be 
increased,  and  more  compute-intensive  prediction 
algorithms  can  be  used  on  the  receiving  ends.  State-of- 
the-art  DIS  systems  currently  in  use  by  the  government 
are  running  over  10,000  entities  on  Ethernets,  long  haul 
networked  from  several  locations.  Future 
developments,  such  as  low-cost  commercial  data 
services  (bi-directional  cable  TV,  ISDN,  etc.),  next 
generation  protocols,  and  support  for  multicast  routing, 
will  enable  DIS  exercises  to  reach  the  100,000  player 
level. 

Another  important  feature  of  DIS  is  its  self-healing 
nature.  When  a  new  entity  enters  the  world,  he  begins 
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to  broadcast  Entity  State  packets.  If  recipients  have 
never  heard  from  this  entity  before,  they  simply  add 
him  to  their  remote  entity  database.  If  an  entity  is  not 
heard  from  within  five  seconds,  recipients  will  time 
him  out,  removing  him  from  their  remote  entity 
database.  Players  can  enter  and  leave  at  will  without 
disturbing  other  participants,  causing  no  effect  other 
than  their  appearance  and  disappearance.  Dropped 
packets  don’t  cause  system  failure.  In  this  architecture 
there  is  no  central  server,  thus  no  single  point  of  failure. 


Bandwidth  (Kbits/sec) 


10  too  1.000  10,000  100.000 


Number  of  Entities 

O  Current  DIS:  -  100  Bytes  per  entity  per  second 
O  DIS-Lite:  '  20  Bytes  per  entity  per  second 

Figure  1 :  Bandwidth  Requirements  for  Current  and 
Future  DIS  Versions. 

Heterogeneous  nodes  can  interact  with  each  other 
using  DIS.  The  network  protocol  provides  a  standard 
mechanism  for  communication  between  simulators 
which  may  have  radically  different  architectures.  An 
entity  broadcasting  an  Entity  State  packet  is  simply 
informing  the  network  of  what  kind  of  entity  it  is,  and 
its  kinematic  information.  Two  different  recipients  of 
the  same  Entity  State  packet  may  render  the  remote 
entity  with  very  different  levels  of  fidelity.  For 
example,  a  PC  may  render  a  remote  F-15  with  only  10 
flat  shaded  polygons,  and  may  only  have  an  internal 
simulation  frame  rate  of  5  frames  per  second.  A  high- 
end  Silicon  Graphics  workstation  may  render  the  same 
F-15  with  500  Gouroud  shaded,  phototextured 
polygons  at  a  rate  of  60  frames  per  second.  In  the 
entertainment  world,  this  would  allow  a  high-fidelity 
arcade-based  system  costing  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  interact,  via  the  Internet,  with  a  $200  home- 
based  game  system. 

As  compared  to  the  computational  power  necessary 
to  render  out-the-window  images  in  real-time,  the  DIS 


prediction  algorithms  do  not  represent  a  significant 
load.  The  most  expensive  prediction  algorithm  that  DIS 
commonly  uses  consumes  about  100  floating  point 
operations  per  remote  entity  per  simulation  frame. 
Considering  that  the  average  PC  can  do  about  10 
million  of  these  operations  per  second,  and  a  simulation 
might  run  at  20  frames  per  second,  a  PC  can  handle 
several  thousand  remote  entities  using  the  most 
expensive  algorithm.  Naturally,  this  load  must  be 
balanced  with  other  computational  tasks,  but  this  is  a 
good  indication  as  to  the  level  of  hardware  necessary  to 
accommodate  fairly  large  DIS  entity  populations  in  a 
virtual  world. 

Each  year,  a  demonstration  of  DIS  interoperability  is 
conducted  at  the  annual  Interservice/Industry  Training 
Systems  and  Education  Conference  (I/ITSEC).  Booths 
representing  over  50  different  organizations  are 
networked  together  for  a  simulated  exercise.  DIS  node 
systems,  ranging  from  PCs  to  high  fidelity  flight 
simulators  with  multi-million  dollar  image  generators, 
are  connected  for  a  week  of  interactive  exercises.  This 
is  the  third  straight  year  such  a  demo  was  shown. 

Though  there  are  several  commercial-off-the-shelf 
DIS  developer’s  toolkits  available,  most  of  the  industry 
uses  a  product  called  VR-Link™  produced  by  MaK 
Technologies  of  Cambridge,  MA  (www.mak.com). 
VR-Link,  developed  by  some  of  the  original  SIMNET 
engineers,  currently  dominates  the  networked 
simulation  market  worldwide. 

OVERVIEW  OF  HLA 


Introduction  to  HLA 

Although  the  existing  DIS  protocols  work  extremely 
well  for  certain  applications,  the  DoD  needs  increased 
interoperability  among  simulations  for  which  the  DIS 
protocols  may  not  be  well  suited,  for  example,  higher 
order  war  game  models.  This  lead  the  DoD’s  Defense 
Modeling  and  Simulation  Office  (DMSO)  to  establish  a 
common  technical  framework  to  facilitate  both  the 
interoperability  between  the  wide  spectrum  of  modeling 
and  simulation  applications  and  the  reuse  of  the 
modeling  and  simulation  components.  This  common 
technical  framework  includes  the  HLA  and  is 
considered  the  highest  priority  effort  within  the  DoD 
modeling  and  simulation  community. 

The  HLA  defines  a  set  of  rules  governing  how 
simulations,  now  referred  to  as  federates,  interact  with 
one  another.  The  federates  communicate  via  a  data 
distribution  mechanism  called  the  Runtime 
Infrastructure  (RTI)  and  use  an  Object  Model  Template 
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(OMT)  which  describes  the  format  of  the  data.  The 
HLA  does  not  specify  what  constitutes  an  object 
(objects  are  the  physical  things  that  are  going  to  be 
simulated,  such  as  tanks  and  missiles),  nor  the  rules  of 
how  objects  interact.  This  is  a  key  difference  between 
DIS  and  the  HLA. 

The  RTI  lets  different  types  of  systems  interact. 
These  systems  can  include  simulations  which  run  faster 
than  real-time  and  simulate  objects  which  are 
hierarchical  aggregates  of  individual  entities  (platoons, 
companies,  or  battalions)  all  the  way  to  high-fidelity 
engineering  models  which  run  much  slower  than  real 
time  and  simulate  individual  subsystems  with  very  high 
accuracy.  In  the  DIS  paradigm  these  two  applications 
would  not  be  able  to  interact. 

However,  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  HLA  is  also 
its  weakness — unless  all  the  HLA  simulators  in  an 
exercise  agree  on  a  single  Federate  Object  Model 
(FOM)  they  will  not  be  able  to  interoperate  even 
though  they  are  HLA  compliant.  The  FOM  describes 
the  objects  and  interactions  involved  in  the  federation 
execution. 

Besides  facilitating  interoperability  between 
simulations,  the  HLA  provides  the  federates  a  more 
flexible  simulation  framework.  Unlike  DIS  where  all 
simulations  receive  every  piece  of  data  broadcast,  the 
federates  now  have  the  ability  to  specify; 

•  What  information  they  will  be  producing 

•  What  information  they  would  like  to  receive 

•  The  data’s  transportation  service,  e.g.  reliable,  best 
effort 

•  Whether  or  not  the  federation’s  timing  mechanism 
is  synchronous  or  asynchronous. 

The  above  points  make  it  possible  to  have  more 
simulations  on  a  network  at  one  time  because  the 
amount  of  data  being  sent  is  reduced.  The  simulation 
software  is  also  simplified  because  it  does  not  need  to 
process  extraneous  information. 

Technical  Details 

The  two  major  components  of  HLA  are  the  Runtime 
Infrastructure  (RTI)  and  the  Object  Model  Template 
(OMT).  The  OMT  is  used  to  describe  the  data  and 
metadata  that  is  transmitted  between  federates.  The 
RTI  is  a  software  application  which  handles  the 
distribution  of  data. 


Object  Model  Template 

The  Object  Model  Template  (OMT)  is  used  to  define 
simulation  object  models  (SOMs)  and  federate  object 
models  (FOMs).  The  FOM  is  used  by  the  participating 
federates  to  specify  how  information  is  sent.  The  OMT 
provides  a  standard  framework  for  describing  a 
simulation  in  terms  of  its  objects  and  the  interactions 
between  objects  (DoD  1996b). 

The  OMT  provides  a  standard  format  for  describing 
a  simulation  in  terms  of  its  objects  and  the  interaction 
between  objects.  Again,  objects  are  the  physical  things 
that  are  simulated,  and  interactions  are  the  events  that 
occur  in  simulations,  such  as  detonations  and  collisions. 

The  OMT  is  comprised  of  four  tables: 

•  Class  Structure  Table;  Records  subclass- 
superclass  relations  between  different  types  of 
federates/federation  objects 

•  Object  Interaction  Table:  Records  the  types  of 
interactions  possible  between  different  classes  of 
objects,  their  affected  attributes  and  the  interaction 
parameters. 

•  Attribute/Parameter  Table:  Specifies  features  of 
the  public  attributes  of  objects  and  the  parameters 
of  the  interactions 

•  Lexicon:  Defines  all  of  terms  used  in  tables 

Runtime  Infrastructure 

As  previously  stated,  the  RTFs  primary  function  is 
that  of  a  data  distribution  mechanism.  Federates  send 
information  through  the  RTI  which  distributes  the 
information  to  the  appropriate  parties.  The  RTI  does 
not  maintain  information  about  the  state  of  the 
federation.  Nor  does  it  handle  any  semantics  associated 
with  the  interaction  between  the  federates,  such  as  what 
coordinate  system  to  use,  what  happens  during  a 
collision,  or  how  to  dead-reckon  remote  vehicles.  Also, 
the  RTI  does  not  specify  the  exact  byte  layout  of  data 
sent  across  the  network. 

The  RTI  provides  a  common  set  of  services  to  the 
federates.  They  can  be  divided  into  six  categories: 

•  Federation  Management:  Handles  the  creation, 
dynamic  control,  modification,  and  deletion  of  a 
federation  execution. 

•  Declaration  Management:  Enables  federates  to 
declare  to  the  RTI  their  desire  to  generate  (publish) 
and  receive  (subscribe/reflect)  object  state  and 
interaction  information.  Federates  can  subscribe  to 
only  the  objects  they  want  (or  have  the  capability) 
to  receive. 
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•  Object  Management;  Enables  the  creation, 
modification,  and  deletion  of  objects  and 
interactions.  These  services  comprise  most  of  the 
network  traffic  during  runtime. 

•  Ownership  Management:  Allows  federates  to 
transfer  ownership  of  object  attributes  to  other 
participants  in  the  simulation. 

•  Time  Management:  Provides  useful  services  for 
setting,  synchronizing,  and  modifying  simulation 
clocks.  Time  Management  services  are  tightly 
coupled  with  the  Object  Management  services  so 
that  state  updates  and  interactions  are  distributed  in 
a  timely  and  ordered  fashion. 

•  Data  Distribution  Management:  Federates  can 
provide  conditions  governing  when  to  start  or  stop 
transmitting  and  receiving  certain  pieces  of  data. 

TRANSITIONING  FROM  PIS  TO  HLA 

As  the  training  and  simulation  industry  moves 
toward  HLA  compliance,  current  DIS  simulators  will 
need  to  be  updated  in  order  to  keep  from  becoming 
obsolete.  There  are  four  techniques  for  making  the  DIS 
to  HLA  transition — translator,  wrapper,  native,  and 
protocol  interface  unit  (PIU).  Some  of  these  techniques 
are  simpler  and  more  cost-effective  than  others,  and 
each  has  its  own  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Each  of 
the  techniques  are  discussed  below. 


Translator 

Using  this  technique,  a  separate  application,  often 
another  computer,  is  placed  on  the  network  to  translate 
network  traffic  between  the  different  protocols. 

A  translator  requires  no  software  modification  to  the 
simulator,  but  because  data  must  travel  though  this 
extra  piece  of  hardware,  the  simulator’s  latency 
increases  by  roughly  a  factor  of  ten.  Having  all  traffic 
pass  through  one  computer  is  risky  since  it  puts  a  single 
point  of  failure  into  an  otherwise  distributed  system. 
The  translator  does  permit  limited  forward  and 
backward  compatibility,  but  limits  the  scalability  and 
flexibility  of  the  simulator.  Also,  when  using  a 
translator,  the  simulator  cannot  take  advantage  of  future 
HLA  features. 


Wrapper 

With  a  wrapper  approach,  software  is  added 
underneath  the  simulation’s  DIS  interface  to  translate 
the  data  from  the  old  protocol  (DIS)  to  the  new 


protocol  (HLA)  just  before  it  is  sent  and  to  translate  the 
data  from  HLA  to  DIS  just  after  it  is  received. 

Unlike  the  translator,  a  wrapper  does  not  require 
additional  hardware.  All  the  changes  are  made  "via 
limited  modification  to  the  simulator’s  software. 
However,  forward  and  backward  compatibility  requires 
further  software  changes,  and  like  the  translator,  the 
wrapper  does  not  allow  the  simulator  to  take  advantage 
of  HLA  specific  features. 


Native 

Creating  a  native  HLA  simulation  implies  that  all 
interfaces  to  the  network  are  contained  within  the 
simulation  software. 

A  native  HLA  simulator  can  take  full  advantage  of 
all  HLA  features.  However,  these  advantages  come  at 
the  expense  of  huge  software  modifications  at  the  initial 
transition  and  then  additional  modifications  for  any 
future  protocol  changes.  Also,  there  is  no  backward 
compatibility. 


Protocol  Interface  Unit 

The  simulation  interfaces  with  the  network  via  a 
software  system  known  as  a  Protocol  Interface  Unit 
(PIU).  A  good  PIU,  such  as  MAK  Technologies’  VR- 
Link"'^'^,  will  have  one  API  (the  simulation’s  interface) 
which  supports  all  the  features  in  both  protocols,  DIS 
and  HLA.  A  less  capable  PIU  will  limit  functionality  to 
the  lowest  common  denominator,  and  the  simulator  will 
be  unable  to  take  advantage  of  any  features  unique  to 
either  protocol. 

The  PIU  approach  may  be  the  best  technique  to 
update  a  DIS  simulator  to  HLA.  It  provides  an  easy 
upgrade  path  to  HLA,  while  maintaining  backward 
compatibility  with  DIS.  Using  a  PIU  also  permits  a 
simulator  to  switch  among  different  FOM’s  within 
HLA  and  even  different  versions  of  the  DIS  protocol.  A 
PIU  requires  only  minimal  modifications  to  the 
simulation  software  and  provides  the  most  flexibility 
when  designing  a  new  simulation.  On  the  downside 
PIUs  can  be  complex  and  expensive  to  write  and 
maintain. 

CONCLUSION 

DIS  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  tool  to  train  soldiers, 
perform  weapons  assessment,  and  conduct  mission 
rehearsals.  As  DIS  moves  into  the  HLA  paradigm,  it 
provides  an  even  more  powerful  and  flexible 
framework  for  the  modeling  and  simulation 
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community.  Over  the  next  four  years,  as  DIS 
simulations  transition  to  take  advantage  of  the  HLA, 
their  value  will  increase  through  the  integration  of  a 
wide  range  of  existing  and  planned  simulations. 

We've  demonstrated  several  techniques  available  to 
transition  DIS-compatible  simulations  to  this  new 
paradigm.  One  of  these,  the  Protocol  Interface  Unit, 
stands  out  as  offering  the  most  flexibility,  while 
incurring  the  least  amount  of  risk  and  cost.  By  using  a 
PIU,  such  as  VR-Link,  simulations  can  maintain  their 
DIS  compliance  vital  to  ongoing  projects,  while 
providing  a  clear  upgrade  path  for  future  HLA 
simulation  programs 
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ABSTRACT 

The  advent  of  high  performance  microprocessor- 
based  processing  architectures  encourages  ever- 
greater  fidelity  and  response  requirements  for 
man-in-the-loop  simulation.  In  spite  of  processor 
clock  speeds  in  the  hundreds  of  megahertz, 
achieving  this  level  of  performance  in  an  affordable 
system  requires  the  application  of  highly  optimized 
algorithms. 

We  review  specific  real-time  optimization  examples 
used  in  the  development  the  F-1 1 1  Digital  Radar 
LandMass  Simulation  (DRLMS),  a  real-time  ground 
mapping  radar  simulator  written  in  entirely  in  Ada 
95,  and  targeted  for  high-end,  general  purpose 
RISC  processors.  Optimization  techniques  familiar 
to  circa  1980  avionics  programmers,  updated  to 
take  advantage,  or  avoid  the  pitfalls,  of  modern 
RISC  architectures,  are  examined.  Topics  include 
polynomial  approximations  of  complex  functions, 
the  effects  of  instruction  pipelining,  and  organizing 
high  level  code  to  take  advantage  of  hardware- 
level  cache  optimization. 

F-111C  DRLMS  OVERVIEW 

The  F-1  lie  DRLMS  consists  of  an  Attack  Radar 
System  and  2  Terrain  Following  Radars.  Within 
each  radar  system,  is  a  SAIC  proprietary  core  radar 
simulation  that  is  called  RADSIM*  .  RADSIM  is  a 
high  fidelity  radar  simulation  implemented 
exclusively  in  software  that  provides  the  fidelity 
and  flexibility  to  a  Digital  Radar  Landmass 
Simulation  (DRLMS)  system.  RADSIM  includes 
the  fundamental  algorithms  and  processes 
necessary  to  produce  radar  imagery.  RADSIM  will 
use  a  digital  database  created  from  overhead 
imagery:  Digital  Terrain  Elevation  Data  (DTED)  and 
Digital  Feature  Analysis  Data  (DFAD),  and  other 
sources  using  PhotoMap  database  generation 
toolset. 


The  DRLMS  runs  on  an  8  x  200  MHz  processor 
Silicon  Graphics  Challenge.  RADSIM  is  split 
between  2  processors  for  the  Attack  Radar  System 
and  runs  on  1  processor  for  each  of  the  Terrain 
Following  Radars.  The  DRLMS  executive, 
controllers,  views,  and  other  models  run  on  the 
remaining  processors. 

The  F111-C  DRLMS  and  RADSIM  were  designed 
using  the  Booch  object-oriented  methodology 
and  the  standard  interfaces  between  the  objects 
were  loosely  based  upon  the  Software  Structural 
Model.  Figure  1  represents  the  software 
architecture  of  the  SAIC  DRLMS.  The  SAIC- 
patented  RADSIM  is  contained  with  the  Models 
Class. 


Figure  1:  DRLMS  Software  Architecture 
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The  Controllers  class  allows  interfaces  to  be  built 
that  are  customized  to  a  particular  simulator’s 
control  interfaces.  The  Views  Class  output  displays 
that  match  the  modeled  radar  systems.  The 
Models  Class  contains  the  Core  radar  simulation 
code  (i.e.,  RADSIM),  as  well  as,  any  additional 
models  that  were  required  (e.g.,  the  antenna 
model).  The  Executive  level  classes  initialize  the 
DRLMS  components,  start  the  real-time 
processing  of  the  DRLMS,  and  handle  the  timing 
of  the  real-time  activities. 

SOFRAfARE  PERFORMANCE  ENHANCEMENTS 

The  F111-C  was  designed  and  coded  using 
modern  object-oriented  techniques,  such  as 
inheritance,  dynamic  binding,  and  information 
hiding.  For  instance  the  combination  of  inheritance 
and  dynamic  binding  make  it  possible  to  add 
entirely  new  capabilties  to  the  simulation  without 
changing  a  single  line  of  the  executive.  The 
software  was  also  however,  coded  for 
performance.  Bottlenecks  and  tight  loops  were 
identified  and,  where  appropriate,  optimized  to 
maintain  the  maximum  performace  capability. 

By  design,  RISC  processors  obtain  their  maximum 
performance  executing  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
simple,  pipelined  instructions  produced  by  an 
optimizing  compiler.  The  techniques  discussed 
below  are  approaches  to  source  code  optimization 
that  increase  the  degree  to  which  this  ideal  is 
realized.  Implementing  the  techniques  requires 
that  the  software  engineer  understand  the 
organization  and  limitations  of  both  the  target 
processor  and  the  compiler,  tailoring  the  source  to 
best  match  the  features  of  both. 

RISC  Instructions 

There  were  some  basic  performance 
enhancements  done  that  were  based  off  the 
number  of  instructions  needed  to  execute  the 
lines  of  code.  For  example,  multiplication  was 
used  instead  of  division  wherever  possible.  On 
the  MIPS^  R4000*  instruction  set  machines  a 
divide  takes  23  instructions  for  single  precision,  36 
for  double  verses  a  multiply  which  takes  7 
instructions  for  single  precision  and  8  for  double. 

Square  root  and  other  math  functions  were  also 
avoided  due  to  their  increased  instruction 


processing  time.  Certain  math  functions  such  as 
square  root  and  divide  also  tie  up  critical  registers 
which  can  stall  the  pipeline.  The  number  of  "if” 
statements  were  also  minimized  in  tight  processing 
loops.  Since  the  RISC  architecture  prefetches 
instructions,  a  branch  on  a  conditional  statement 
(if)  does  not  take  advantage  of  this  prefetching.  If 
the  wrong  branch  is  prefetched,  then  the  pipeline 
backs  up  while  it  fetches  the  correct  instructions. 

Caching 

Large  arrays  were  needed  for  the  processing  of 
the  image  and  terrain  data  (up  to  72000  items). 
These  arrays  were  slices  of  data,  or  spokes, 
needed  to  generate  the  radar  displays.  Logically, 
these  arrays  were  as  follows  but  physically  they 
were  one-dimensional  arrays. 


-333333- 

-222222- 

-111111- 


These  arrays  sizes  were  kept  small  to  the  minimize 
cache  refreshes.  Smaller  intermediate  arrays  were 
used  wherever  possible  to  also  reduce  cache 
refreshes  while  accessing  the  data.  Individual 
rows  of  data  are  processed  one  at  a  time  with  an 
array  the  size  of  the  row  instead  of  the  total  array 
size  (row  times  the  number  of  columns  ). 

Multi  -Processing 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Attack  Radar  System 
needed  to  process  large  array  sizes  to  fill  the  radar 
display,  the  RADSIM  code  was  split  between  two 
processors.  This  ensured  that  it  would  keep  within 
the  allocated  time  frame.  While  data  was  being 
retrieved  from  the  portion  of  the  database  that  was 
kept  in  memory  (the  patch)  on  one  processor,  any 
preprocessing  of  data  that  could  be  accomplished 
before  the  radar  effects  were  generated  were 
executed  on  the  other  processor.  Once  these  two 
preprocessing  operations  were  complete,  the 
arrays  were  split  in  half  horizontally  with  each  half 
processed  on  each  processor.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  algorithm  for  the  terrain  processing  accessed 
the  data  in  columns,  the  array  for  the  terrain  data 
was  split  in  half  vertically  as  opposed  to 
horizontally.  This  kept  the  processor  from 
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constantly  swapping  cache  by  reducing  the 
frequency  that  the  index  fell  outside  of  the  cache 
line  length. 


Array  Contents 

Another  consideration  is  the  data  type  defined  for 
the  large  arrays.  Whenever  possible,  integer 
arrays  were  used  to  keep  addressing  of  the  data 
on  even  boundaries  for  quicker  access.  Although, 
this  had  to  be  weighted  against  the  fact  that  byte 
arrays  take  up  less  memory  and,  therefore,  more 
data  could  be  kept  in  cache.  Also,  single  and 
double  precision  floating  point  arrays  were 
minimized  due  to  the  increased  processing  time 
associated  with  them. 

Array  Addressing 

For  the  F-111C  DRLMS,  2-3  milliseconds  were 
shaved  off  the  update  time  of  the  core  by  using  an 
array  addressing  scheme  that  is  shown  in  the 
following  example.  This  reduced  time  was  critical  in 
keeping  the  DRLMS  update  rate  below  the  32 
MHz  frame  time. 

Ada95  Example: 

type  int_ptr  is  access  integer; 

function  Address_to_Access  is  new 

Unchecked_Conversion(system. address, 
int_ptr); 

function  Access_to_Address  is  new 
Unchecked_Conversion(int_ptr, 
system. address): 

function  lnteger_to_Address  is  new 
Unchecked_Conversion(lnteger, 

system.address): 

function  Address_to_lnteger  is  new 
Unchecked_Conversion(system. address. 
Integer); 

PixeLStorage  :  constant  :=  4; 

Bitmap  :  array  (1  ..  20000)  of  integer. 


Bitmap_Ptr :  system.address  := 

Bitmap(1)'address; 
procedure  test  is 
begin 

Address_To_Access(Spoke_Bitmap_Ptr).all  ;=  5; 
Spoke_Bitmap_Ptr  := 
lnteger_To_Address( 

Address_To_lnteger(Spoke_Bitmap_Ptr)  + 
PixeLStorage); 
end  test; 

This  array  addressing  scheme  increases  the 
performance  in  tight  loops  by  allowing  the 
calculation  of  the  next  array  position  to  be  done  by 
adding  the  appropriate  storage  size  instead  the 
base  address  being  recalculated  for  each  array 
position.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
type  of  coding  skirts  the  compile  and  run-time 
checking  by  going  down  to  the  lowest  level  to 
address  the  array.  For  the  F11 1  -C  DRLMS  project, 
the  development  of  the  code  was  done  using 
normal  array  addressing  and  testing  was  done  to 
ensure  that  the  code  was  working  correctly. 
Software  performance  enhancements  such  as  this 
example  was  then  added  and  retested. 

ALGORITHM  OPTIMIZATION  TECHNIQUES 

For  many  purposes,  the  speed  of  modern  micro¬ 
processors  makes  the  use  of  models  based 
directly  on  first-principles  a  reality.  While 
simplifying  the  validation  of  algorithms,  these 
approaches  generally  do  not  produce  the  most 
efficient  real-time  code.  The  techniques  below 
are  familiar  to  a  generation  of  programmers  who 
hand-assembled  code  for  real-time  systems.  In 
spite  of  RISC  processors  with  speeds  above  200 
Mhz,  these  techniques  were  used  to  refine  critical 
real-time  algorithms  for  the  F-1 1 1 C  DRLMS. 


Polynomial  approximations 

Non-linear  functions  can  often  be  approximated 
over  a  limited  range  by  a  polynomial,  at  a 
substantial  savings  in  computational  demand. 
Consider  the  example  of  computing  the  curvature 
of  the  earth,  a  necessary  computation  for  many 
sensor  simulations.  For  a  spherical  earth,  this  may 
be  computed  along  any  line  of  sight  from  the 
equation  of  a  circle.  In  Cartesian  coordinates,  the 
computation  of  the  loss  in  height  may  be  derived 
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from  the  equation  of  a  circle,  with  center  at  the 
origin; 

r  =  +)'^)  (eq-D 


obtain  an  adequate  fit.  Figure  2  and  3  depict  the 
plotted  values  from  the  rigorous  computation,  and 
the  line  for  the  third-order  curve  fit.  Table  1  lists 
the  polynomial  coefficients. 


re-arranging  and  solving  for  the  square  root  and 
subtracting  from  the  radius  finds  our  loss  in  height 
(h); 


h  =  r-  -x^)  (eq.  2) 


where: 

r  =  Earth’s  radius 
h  =  loss  in  height  (y  axis) 

X  =  horizontal  range  from  origin 

If  computed  for  a  single  point,  this  computation  is 
trivial.  If  computed  for  every  point  in  a  simulated 
sensor  image  however,  the  presence  of  a  square 
root  greatly  increases  the  computational  burden. 


Spherical  Earth  Curvature 


Figure  2:  Rigorous  Solution  (Equation  1) 


An  alternative  for  this  computation  is  a  polynomial 
curve  fit,  which  takes  the  form: 

h  =  rriQ  +  +  m2  *  +  m„  *  x” 

(eq.  3) 

where: 

m  =  polynomial  coefficient 
n  =  order  of  the  polynomial 
h  =  loss  in  height  (y  axis) 

X  =  horizontal  range  from  origin 

Generating  the  coefficients  and  determining  the 
order  of  the  curve  fit  may  be  accomplished  by 
several  means.  This  author  finds  it  most 
convenient  to  generate  the  data  for  the  exact 
solution,  then  fit  the  curve  using  a  commercial 
scientific  graphing  package,  such  as  KaleidaGraph 
^  .  In  using  such  graphing  packages,  simple 
controls  allow  changes  to  the  type  and  order,  until 
a  suitable  fit  is  obtained. 

This  approach  allows  a  simple,  interactive  method 
to  view  the  result  of  the  curve  fit  and  examine  the 
minimum  order  of  the  polynomial  necessary  to 


Table  1:  Equation  3  Coefficients 


Curve  fit  Term 

Value 

MO 

-6.1592e-06 

Ml 

4.03e-09 

M2 

7.8495e-08 

M3 

2.982e-17 

R  (Correlation) 

1.0 

Spherical  Earth  Curvature 


Figure  3:  Polynomial  Fit  (Equation  3) 
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Clearly,  for  this  example,  the  results  generated  by 
the  curve  fit  are  equivalent  to  the  rigorous  solution. 
But  does  it  help  our  real-time  performance? 

If  we  examine  the  expected  instructions  and  their 
cycle  times  between  the  rigorous  implementation 
and  the  polynomial  implementation  we  find  the 
cycle  times  depicted  in  Table  2  and  3,  based  on 
published  times  for  double-precision  instructions 
forthe  MIPS  R4000  FPU. 


million  times  a  second,  these  are  critical  savings*. 

Two  reasons  for  this  disparate  performance  are 
possible:  One,  the  sequence  of  simple  operations 
in  the  polynomial  fit  allows  the  optimizing  compiler 
to  take  advantage  of  instruction  pipelining,  or  two, 
the  compiler  does  not  implement  the  hardware 
square  root  instruction.  Some  compilers  make 
calls  to  software  math  libraries  rather  than  to  the  far 
faster  FPU  instructions. 


Table  2:  Apparent  FPU  Instruction 
Cycles  for  Rigorous  Solution 


Instruction 

Qty 

Max. 

Cycles 

Total 

Cycles 

Subtract 

2 

4 

8 

Multiply 

1 

8 

8 

Square  root 

1 

112 

112 

Total 

128 

Table  3:  Apparent  FPU  Instruction 
Cycles  for  Polynomial  Curve  Fit 


Instruction 

Qty 

Max. 

Cycles 

Total 

Cycles 

Addition 

3 

4 

12 

Multiply 

6 

8 

48 

Total 

60 

Based  on  a  simple  counting  of  clock  cycles,  it 
appears  that  the  third-order  curve  fit  will  execute  in 
about  one-half  of  the  time  of  the  rigorous  solution. 
However,  this  summation  of  clock  cycles  does  not 
take  into  account  the  instruction  pipelining  and 
resource  requirements  in  the  FPU.  Actual 
benchmarks,  obtained  on  a  MIPS-  R4400’' 
operating  at  250  MHz,  show  a  different  story: 


Table  4:  Performance  Benchmarks 


Method 

Timing 

Rigorous 

5.9959E-07 

Polynomial 

3.9694E-09 

Polynomial  curve  fitting  is  also  applicable  to 
modeling  data  available  only  in  graphic  form,  such 
as  empirical  performance  data,  especially  when 
such  data  is  non-linear.  This  can  be  superior  to  a 
simple  table  look-up  of  such  data,  especially  if 
interpolation  is  required  to  extract  intermediate 
points.  The  polynomial  cun/e  fit  avoids  the 
pipeline  restarts  required  to  service  branch 
instructions.  Figure  4  depict  the  empirical  data 
points  for  radome  refraction  versus  antenna 
elevation  angle,  along  with  the  polynomial  curve  fit 
to  the  data.  Thus  even  for  strongly  non-linear  data, 
this  method  can  provide  good  results,  even  if  more 
than  one  polynomial  is  required  to  depict  the  data  . 


Radome  Boresight  Shift 


Figure  4:  Polynomial  fit  to  empirical  data 
set. 

Changing  Paradigms 


The  polynomial  approximation  benchmarked  over 
1 50  times  faster  than  the  rigorous  solution.  Since 
each  stage  of  the  polynomial  adds  only  a  two 
multiplies  and  an  addition,  even  high-order 
polynomials,  describing  complex  functions  can  be 
computed,  still  with  substantial  savings.  For  an 
inner-loop  operation  that  is  repeated  nearly  half  a 


Profiling  the  performance  of  the  code  is  an 
essential  step  in  determining  which  routines  will 
benefit  most  from  algorithm  changes.  On  a 
previous  radar  simulator  project,  a  single  inner-loop 
terrain  occulting  routine  was  occupying  16  ms  of  a 
40  ms  total  budget.  Profiling  the  routine  revealed 
that  1/3  of  the  routine’s  time  was  spent  in  the 
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Table  5  Terrain  Timing 


arctangent  function  call.  This  call  was  essential  in 
this  design,  in  which  all  comparisons  were  made  in 
angular  units. 

The  original  algorithm  determined  both  the  grazing 
angles  of  rays  from  the  source  to  subsequent 
terrain  posts  in  a  gridded  representation  of  terrain, 
as  well  as  the  post-to-post  slope  of  the  terrain. 
Comparing  the  incident  angle  of  the  rays  from  the 
last  non-occulted  post  to  the  next  current  post 
(working  away  from  the  illumination  source) 
determined  whether  the  current  post  was 
occulted.  Further,  comparison  of  the  slope  of  the 
incident  ray  to  the  slope  of  the  terrain  at  the 
intersection  point  determined  the  degree  of 
perpendicularly  of  the  terrain  to  the  ray. 

Reducing  the  executiorr  time  of  this  routine  was 
essential  to  meeting  execution  time  requirements. 
Initial  attempts  at  performance  enhancement 
attempted  to  preserve  the  underlying  algorithm, 
concentrating  instead  on  data  type  and  structural 
changes.  These  changes  provided  modest 
performance  gains,  but  not  the  magnitude 
required. 


Change  to 
Algorithm 

Time  (s) 

ATime  (s) 

1)  Baseline 

0.0162 

0.00 

2)  Slope  instead  of 
angle  (eliminates 
arctan  call) 

0.0120 

0.042 

3)  Slope,  (same  as  2), 
but  with  scope 
reduction. 

0.0119 

0.0001 

A  second  simplification  eliminated  the 
computation  of  the  terrain  slope  used  to  determine 
perpendicularly.  As  this  algorithm  operated  on  a 
gridded  database,  it  was  noted  that  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  slope  of  the  incident  rays  between 
adjacent  posts  followed  a  fixed  function  if  the 
terrain  was  flat: 


(eq.  4) 


The  first  significant  algorithm  modification 
changed  the  comparison  of  the  incident  rays  to 
slope,  rather  than  angle,  for  the  determination  of 
occulting.  This  change  eliminated  the  arc  tangent, 
but  required  changes  throughout  the  routine  to 
accommodate  the  change  from  angle  to  slope. 
Still,  the  performance  gain  was  substantial,  as 
depicted  in  Table  5. 

Curiously,  a  change  from  floating-point  operations 
to  scaled  integer  operations  actually  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  execution  time.  In  this  case,  the 
modest  difference  between  floating  point  and 
integer  instruction  timing  in  the  RISC  processor 
was  offset  by  the  added  complexity  of  scaled 
integer  operations.  It  is  also  possible  that  moving 
operations  from  the  FPU  pipeline  into  the  integer 
pipeline  reduced  inherent  parallelism. 


where: 

m  =  depression  slope  of  the  incident  ray 

n  =  number  of  terrain  posts  from  post  zero 

Thus  the  slope  of  an  incident  ray  can  be 
predicted,  based  on  the  previous  ray.  If  the  slope 
of  the  ray  is  less  than  or  greater  than  the 
prediction,  then  the  underlying  terrain  is  rising  or 
falling  respectively.  Extending  this  check  allows 
the  perpendicularity  of  the  terrain  to  be  checked 
without  actually  computing  the  slope  of  the 
underlying  terrain. 

The  resulting  algorithm  eliminated  several  branch 
instructions  required  by  the  previous  approach. 
This  resulted  in  an  additional  4  milliseconds 
reduction  in  processing  time  over  the  baseline, 
reducing  by  more  than  half  the  original  processing 
time  for  the  occulting  routine.  Overall,  the 
combination  of  algorithm  and  structural 
optimizations  employed  on  the  F-111C  DRLMS 
results  in  nearly  seven  times  the  data  throughput 
in  comparison  to  earlier  RADSIM’'’^^  based  radar 
simulators. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Increasing  processor  performance  is  offset  by 
increasing  customer  expectations  for  real-time 
simulations.  Real-time  design  requirements 
challenge  the  software  engineer  to  understand 
the  underlying  operations  of  the  target  hardware  in 
order  to  structure  high-level  code  that  can  be 
effectively  optimized  by  modern  compilers. 
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Abstract 

Two  mathematical  models  for  predicting  the 
effects  of  multipath  scattering  over  the  sea  surface  are 
presented  and  compared.  The  first  model  is  a 
phenomenological  model  based  on  empirical  results 
and  observations  of  the  scattering  phenomena 
reported  by  Beard,  et  al,  during  the  1950’s  and 
1960  s.  The  other  model  is  a  theoretical  model  based 
on  physical  principles  and  derived  using  the  Kirchoff 
assumptions.  The  key  features  of  both  models  are 
described  and  the  limitations  of  each  are  identified. 


1.  Introduction 

An  important  and  often  significant  modeling 
consideration  when  assessing  the  performance  of 
monopulse  tracking  radars  in  an  oceanic  environment 
is  multipath.  Applications  of  naval  interest  include 
the  performance  of  RF  guided  missiles  against  sea 
skimming  targets  and  the  multipath  effects  on  the 
surveillance  and  tracking  of  low  altitude  targets  over 
the  sea  by  shipbome  radars.  Models  of  the  multipath 
scattering  phenomena  that  have  appeared  in  the 
literature  tend  to  follow  a  common  theme  in  which 
the  total  reflected  signal  is  considered  to  be  the 
addition  of  coherent  (specular)  and  incoherent 
(diffuse)  terms.  However,  within  this  theme,  two 
different  approaches  have  apparently  emerged.  One 
of  these  approaches  to  multipath  modeling  is  based 
purely  on  the  phenomenological  and  empirical 
relations  observed  from  over-sea  experimental  data'"* 
and  amounts  to  the  calculation  of  the  total  field 
strength  at  the  receiver  via  vector  addition  of  the 
direct  and  reflected  fields.  In  this  approach,  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  diffuse  scattering  vector  is  taken  as 
the  specular  reflection  point.  The  other  popular 


approach  to  multipath  modeling  follows  from 
published  theoretical  work^’  and  is  based  on 
incoherent  power  addition  instead  of  vector  addition. 
In  this  case,  mean  power  reflection  coefficients  are 
determined  to  characterize  the  specular  and  diffuse 
components.  The  total  diffuse  power,  in  turn,  is 
computed  by  considering  the  division  of  the 
glistening  surface  into  a  sequence  of  trapezoidal 
facets,  with  each  facet  acting  like  a  small  mirror  in 
reflecting  the  incident  wave  according  to  the  laws  of 
geometrical  optics.  In  this  diffuse  scattering  model, 
the  sea  surface  is  completely  defined  by  the 
distribution  of  the  slopes  of  these  elementary  facets. 

In  this  paper,  we  compare  two  Rf  scattering 
models  that  are  being  utilized  for  the  prediction  and 
simulation  of  multipath  effects  over  the  sea.  One  of 
these  models  (model-A)  is  based  on  the 
phenomenological  vector  approach  proposed  by 
Beard,  Katz  and  Spetner''^  following  their 
observations  of  over-sea  experimental  measurements. 
This  vector  model  was  subsequently  enhanced  by 
Northam**  into  a  stochastic  simulation  of  the  multipath 
effects  using  Gauss-Markov  processes.  Model-A  has 
been  implemented  in  both  FORTRAN  and 
MATRIXx  and  is  currently  being  used  in  the 
Weapons  Systems  Division  at  DSTO  for  predicting 
over-sea  multipath  effects  in  support  of  missile 
performance  studies. 

The  other  model  (model-B)  is  based  on  the  theor> 
of  scattering  of  electromagnetic  waves  from  a  rough 
surface  as  presented  by  Beckmann  and  Spizzichino,' 
Barrick,^’  and  later  modified  by  Barton.'  The 
multipath  simulation  model  has  been  implemented  in 
FORTRAN  and  is  being  utilized  by  the  Weapons 
Systems  Department  at  NSWCDD  in  performance 
studies  of  semi-active  missiles. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  report  on  the 
preliminary  results  of  a  comparative  study  of  the  two 
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multipath  models.  First,  a  functional  description  of 
each  model  is  outlined.  This  is  then  followed  by  a 
discussion  on  the  qualitative  comparison  of  various 
features  and  limitations  of  each  model. 


2,  Model-A 


Model-A  is  based  on  the  concept  of  vectors 
representing  the  electric  field  strength  at  the  missile 
receiver.  This  field  strength  is  modeled  as  the  sum  of 
two  components,  a  direct  path  vector  and  a  reflected 
path  vector.  Consider  the  vector  model  of  reflection 
shown  in  Figure  1. 


Figure  1.  Receive  Signal  Vector  Model 
Here,  the  total  signal  T  is  given  by  the  vector  sum 
— >  — ^  ^ 

T  =  D+R  (1) 

where  the  direct  signal  D  (the  signal  received  in  the 
absence  of  multipath  effects)  is  taken  as  the  reference 
vector  and  is  assumed  constant  in  both  amplitude  and 
phase.  According  to  Beard,  Katz,  and  Spetner''^ 
the  reflected  signal  is  composed  of  a  coherent 
(specular)  component,  C,  whose  amplitude  and  phase 
are  fixed  by  a  given  geometry  and  sea  state,  and  an 
incoherent  (diffuse)  component,  /,  having  random 
amplitude  and  phase.  Thus,  the  total  signal  received 
by  the  missile  receiver  is 


r  =  D  +  C  +  /  (2) 

The  coherent  component  is  the  specularly  reflected 
vector  which  would  be  received  if  the  sea  were 
perfectly  smooth,  modified  by  a  rough  sea  scattering 
coefficient.  The  incoherent  component  accounts  for 
the  time  varying  effects  of  the  sea  on  the  receive 
signal,  in  particular,  on  the  signal  spectrum. 

In  the  following,  we  shall  assume  an  X-band  radar 
utilizing  linear  vertical  polarization  with  no  change  in 
polarization  due  to  reflection,  no  variation  in  sea  state 


during  a  simulation,  homogeneous  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  a  flat  earth  geometry.  Consider  the 
multipath  geometry  depicted  in  Figure  2,  in  which  .the 
transmitter  and  receiver  are  fixed  relative  to  the  earth, 
a  distance  R  apart,  and  at  heights  above  the  mean  sea 
level  of  Ht  and  Hr,  respectively. 

1RNCMT  ICGBVE 


Figure  2.  Basic  Multipath  Geometry 


If  we  assume  that  the  geometry  does  not  change  with 
time  (moving  platform  multipath  will  be  considered 
later),  then  clearly  the  only  significant  variation  in  the 
received  signal  is  due  to  sea  surface  motion. 
Consequently,  the  sea  surface  motion  can  be  viewed 
as  directly  controlling  the  variation  of  the  composite 
signal  (direct  plus  reflected)  received  at  the  antenna. 
Following  Northam'*,  we  use  a  characterisation  of  the 
second  order  properties  of  the  sea  surface  motion  to 
determine  the  received  signal's  second  order 
properties.  Thus,  for  our  multipath  simulation,  the 
sea  surface  motion  can  be  adequately  characterised  by 
a  simple  representation  of  the  prevailing  wave  height 
spectrum  and  a  sea  surface  roughness  parameter  g. 
These  two  observables  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
fundamental  parameters  of  the  model.  Here,  the 
roughness  parameter  g  is  defined  by 


o-,sin(vz) 


(3) 


where  Gh  is  the  RMS  wave  height, 

\\i  is  the  grazing  angle, 
and  X  is  the  radar  wavelength, 

while  the  Neumann  spectrum'*  is  used  in  the 
simulation  as  a  model  of  the  prevailing  wave  height 
spectrum. 

The  following  sections  describe  in  detail  the 
various  components  of  the  phenomenological  vector 
model  outlined  above  and  how  they  have  been 
implemented  in  the  present  multipath  simulation 
model. 
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2.1  Coherent  Component 


The  equation  describing  the  coherent  component 
is: 

c  HDirp,  w 

where  D  is  the  direct  signal, 

r  is  the  smooth  sea  (Fresnel)  reflection 
coefficient  (complex). 

Pc  is  the  coherent  scattering  coefficient, 

AR  is  the  path-length  difference  between 
the  direct  and  reflected  paths. 

For  linear  vertical  polarisation  of  the  transmitted 
wave,  r  has  the  form^ 


£  sin  y/  -  -  cos^  y/ 

f  sin  y/  +  -  cos^  y/ 


(5) 


where  Ec  is  the  complex  dielectric  constant  defined 
by  the  equation 

fc  =  f-y^O/lcr  (6) 

where  e  denotes  the  sea’s  dielectric  constant, 
and  a  is  the  conductivity  of  the  sea  in  mho/m. 
(Typical  values  of  these  parameters  for  sea  water  are: 
a  =  4.3  mho/m  and  e  =  80.) 

The  coherent  scattering  coefficient  Pc  is  based  on 
Beard’s  experimental  data^  '*  and  is  given  by 

0.0<g<0.1 

0.1<g<0.3 


{g-212/Isf 

0.812537 
l  +  2(2;rg)^ 


Note  that  this  expression  for  Pc  has  been  validated  for 
the  cases  where  g  <  0.3,  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 
Because  there  are  no  known  validated  models  of  Pc 
available  for  instances  where  g  >  0.3,  we  have 
followed  Northam's  approach  in  the  present 
simulation  by  extending  the  upper  limit  to  include  all 
values  of  g. 


Figure  3.  Coherent  field  versus  apparent  ocean 
roughness 


2.2  Incoherent  Component 

The  incoherent  component  is  stochastic  in  nature 
and  is  assumed  to  be  the  resultant  sum  of  vectors 
from  many,  independent,  random  scatterers. 
Therefore,  /  is  represented  as  the  sum  of  two  zero 
mean  Gaussian  processes.  Ip  and  /g,  which  are 
orthogonal,  as  depicted  in  Figure  1.  For  convenience, 
the  phase  of  Ip  is  assumed  to  be  that  of  C.  In 
addition,  we  assume  that  Ip  and  Iq  are  independent 
and  that  their  power  spectral  densities  are  identical."* 
Consequently,  the  incoherent  component  can  be 
expressed  by 


1=\D\Y{Tp  +  Tq)  (8) 

The  standard  deviation  of  Ip  and  Iq  are  identical  and 
are  determined  by  the  incoherent  scattering 
coefficient  pi.  Therefore,  for  simulation  purposes,  the 
expression 


I=\D\\T\p,{I,+jI,)  (9) 

is  used  to  generate  I.  In  the  above  expression,  I,  and 
I2  are  independent  Gaussian  processes  having  zero 
mean  and  unity  variance,  that  is,  /,,/2  ~  A^(0,1). 

In  an  attempt  to  curve  fit  the  experimental  data  of 
Beard,  et  al'’^  for  multipath  simulation  purposes, 
Northam"*  proposed  a  linear  model  of  pi : 
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3.75g,  0<g<0.1 

P/  =  I  0.4625 -0.875g,  0.1<g<0i 

[  0.025,  g>0.5 

Figure  4  illustrates  the  relationship  of  the  three-part 
linear  model  of  Equation  (10)  with  Beard’s 
experimental  data. 


Figure  4.  Incoherent  scattering  coefficient. 


Note  the  good  agreement  between  the  linear  model 
and  the  experimental  data  for  the  region  g  <  0.3. 


2.3  Received  Signal  Spectrum 


results  are  applicable  here.  Basically,  the  approximate 
results  found  experimentally^'^  are: 

(a)  the  upper  3  dB  frequency  of  the  RS  specmim  is 
linearly  related  to  the  peak  frequency  of  the  WH 
spectrum  for  values  of  the  roughness  parameter 
greater  than  0. 1 ,  and 

(b)  the  RS  spectrum  centre  frequency  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  WH  spectrum  centre 
frequency, 

Furthermore,  by  using  a  series  expansion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  total  receive  signal  T  (Figure  1), 
Beard  and  Katz^  have  shown  that 

(c)  when  D  and  C  are  in  phase,  to  fust  order,  the 
spectrum  of  I  //>  I  is  equal  to  the  spectrum  of  |  r| . 

Thus,  the  fust  step  in  this  approach  is  to  choose  a 
representative  model  for  the  WH  spectrum.  Although 
various  models  for  such  spectra  exist,  for  our 
purposes  we  need  only  a  model  that  will  yield  an 
estimate  of  the  WH  peak  frequency,  /w,  for  a  given 
sea  state  or,  equivalently,  a  given  wind  speed.  A 
useful  analytic  form  for  typical  WH  spectra  has  been 
proposed  by  Neumann.®  Beard  and  Katz^  have  shown 
that  the  Neumann  spectrum  compares  favourably  with 
experimental  results. 

The  Neumann  spectrum  is  described  by 


Up  to  this  point,  we  have  described  only  the  fust 
order  properties  of  the  total  received  signal.  To 
complete  the  second  order,  stochastic  model,  we  need 
a  description  of  the  received  signal  spectrum  or, 
equivalently,  the  autocorrelation  function  of  the 
received  signal  (RS). 

It  is  clear  from  Figure  2  that,  for  a  fixed 
transmitter/receiver  geometry,  the  fluctuations  in  the 
RS  are  due  to  the  motion  of  the  sea  surface. 
Therefore,  it  would  follow  intuitively  that  the  various 
characteristics  of  such  RS  fluctuations  should  be 
directly  related  to  the  associated  characteristics  of  the 
sea  surface  variations.  In  this  regard.  Beard  and 
Katz^  have  presented  valuable  data  which 
quantitatively  verifies  this  relationship.  Moreover, 
their  experimental  findings  provide  pertinent 
information  for  deducing  the  approximate  shape  of 
the  RS  spectrum  given  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
roughness  parameter  and  the  peak  frequency  in  the 
ocean  wave  height  (WH)  spectrum.  As  these 
experiments  were  carried  out  at  X-band  and  for 
vertical  polarization  of  the  transmitted  signal,  the 


=  (11) 

where  A^  (o)  is  the  power  spectrum, 

(0  is  the  frequency  (rad/s), 

gt  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity, 

Vw  is  the  wind  speed  (mj”' ), 
and  C  is  a  constant,  C  =  3.05  m^  s‘^. 

From  Equation  (1 1),  the  WH  center  frequency  can  be 
derived 


Se 


(12) 


Next,  in  order  to  calculate  the  roughness  parameter  g 
for  a  given  sea  state,  we  need  an  estimate  of  the  RMS 
wave  height  Oh.  This  is  determined  by  computing  the 
total  energy  £*  in  a  fully  aroused  sea.  The  sea  is 
considered  fully  aroused  here  when,  for  a  given  sea 
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stale  and  lienee  wind  speed,  all  frequencies  contribute 
to  the  total  energy. 

Based  on  the  Neumann  spectrum,  the  total  energy 
in  a  fully  aroused  sea  is  given  by 


(13) 


from  which  the  RMS  wave  height  is  determined  as 


Cocfricicnt  0<g<0.l  0. 1<;^ 

1.30  -1.295 

7.744  x10^  30.95 

Q _ 6,19 _ - 


Tabic  1.  Value  of  coefficients  associated  with 
Equation  (15) 


CT;,  =  1.765  xlO'-^  r,^/- 


(14) 


Additionally,  from  (b)  above,  we  have 


Thus,  given  the  prevailing  sea  state,  and  hence  wind 
speed.  Equations  (12)  and  (14)  above  are  used  in  the 
simulation  to  compute  the  roughness  parameter  and 
the  peak  frequency  of  the  WH  spectrum. 

The  corresponding  RS  spectrum  characteristics 
can  now  be  determined.  From  result  (a)  above,  and 
by  adopting  Northam's  extrapolation  approach  for 
low  values  of  g ,  the  ratio  of  the  frequency  (Hz)  of 
the  RS  spectrum  at  which  the  relative  power  has  been 
reduced  to  one  half  (the  3-dB  frequency  point)  and 
the  peak  frequency  (Hz)  of  the  WH  spectrum  is  given 
by 

/,,v(0.5)  ^  I  Q  +  6'|g'',  0<g<0.1  (15) 

A  1  Q  +  C,g,  0.1  <g 

where  Q,  Q  and  C2  are  the  constant  coefficients 
given  in  Table  1.  Equation  (15)  has  been  plotted  in 
Figure  5  together  with  experimental  data.^ 


Figure  5.  Calculation  of  /rs(0.5)  from  sea 
roughness  and  wave  spectrum  centre  frequency. 


fc^fw  (16) 

where  denotes  the  centre  frequency  (Hz)  of  the  RS 
spectrum.  Consequently,  the  bandwidth,  BW ,  of  the 
RS  spectrum  can  be  calculated. 

Finally,  in  order  to  calculate  the  above  RS 
parameters,  we  need  to  specify  the  sea  state  at  the 
beginning  of  a  simulation  run.  The  surface  wind 
speed,  Vw,  is  then  calculated  in  accordance  with 
Table  2.  Additionally,  Table  2  also  provides  the 
RMS  wave  height,  Oi,,  and  the  peak  frequency  of  the 
Neumann  wave  height  spectrum,  /w,  as  a  function  of 
sea  slate. 


Sea  State 

Wind 

Speed 

(m/s) 

RMS 

Wave 

Height  (m) 

fw 

(Hz) 

0 

0 

0 

- 

1 

2.5 

0.018 

0.509 

2 

4.5 

0.08 

0.283 

3 

6.8 

0.21 

0.187 

4 

9.4 

0.48 

0.135 

5 

12.3 

0.95 

0.104 

Table  2.  Variation  of  sea  surface  parameters  with  sea 
state. 


2.4  Generation  of  the  RS  Spectrum 

Our  approach  here  is  to  generate  the  Ip  and  Iq 
processes  having  bandpass  spectra  each  with  centre 
frequency  (from  Equation  (16)  above)  and 
bandwidth  DW  (from  Equation  (15)  above),  and 
variance  pi  (from  section  2.2).  These  processes  will 
be  wide-sense  stationary,  zero-mean  Gaussian  and 
independent.  Moreover,  because  of  the  bandpass 
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nature  of  the  processes,  they  will  have  autocorrelation 
functions  of  the  form 

R{r)  =  cos{(ot)  (17) 

where  a  and  o)  have  units  of  rad/s  and  are  determined 
from  /,  and  BfV . 

Let  us  consider  first  the  exponential  part  of  the 
autocorrelation  function.  A  digital  method  of 
generating  a  first-order.  Gauss-Markov  sequence  A"* 
with  autocorrelation  function  y?\  (  r)  =  using  a 
step  size  A/,  is  given  by"^ 

Xi^=AX^_^+BlVi^  (18) 

where,  for  each  k,  the  input  is  a  Gaussian,  white 
noise  sequence  having  zero  mean  and  unity  variance, 
that  is,  IVj^  -  A^(0, 1),  and  the  initial  conditions  for  A* 
are  E{X^)}^0  and  £{Ao}  =  l.  The  coefficients  A 
and  B  are  given  by 

A  =  e-^^  (19) 

B  =  yl\-A-  (20) 

To  complete  the  RS  process  generation,  we  need  to 
transform  A*,  as  computed  above,  to  a  process  with  a 
bandpass  spectrum.  This  is  achieved  by  defining 
another  sequence  Yi,  such  that 

=Xlcos{cokAt)  +  Xis\r)icokAt)  (21) 

where  now  A|  and  A^  are  two  independent  Gauss- 
Markov  sequences  generated  according  to  equation 
(18)  above,  and  hence  are  stationary  and  will  have  the 
same  autocorrelation  function  R^{  r) .  The  process 
is  also  Gaussian  because  it  is  a  memoryless  linear 
transformation  of  Gaussian  processes.  Furthermore, 
it  is  stationary  with  the  desired  autocorrelation 
function  as  given  by  Equation  (17). 

Thus,  in  the  digital  simulation,  the  generation 
procedure  for  the  two  incoherent  processes  Ip  and  Iq 
is  as  follows: 

1,,^  =  p,[Aj  cos{cokAt)+  Xl  sin(<uA  A/)]  (22) 

lot.  =  cos(a>A  A/)+  xl  sin(6;A  A/)]  (23) 


2.5  Antenna  Pattern  Effects 

If  the  transmit  and  receive  antennas  have  direct 
path  amplitude  gains  Gr.n  and  Gpo  respectively,  and 
reflected  path  amplitude  gains  Gj-p  and  Gpp 
respectively,  then  the  total  received  electric  field, 
including  antenna  gain  effects,  is  represented  by'* 

^  (24) 

where  the  complex  multipath  factor  F„,p  normalised 
to  the  direct  signal  D  is  defined  as 

(25) 

It  has  been  shown  that  this  method  is  not  valid  when 
the  antennas  do  not  fully  illuminate  the  first  Fresnel 
zone  on  the  sea  surface.^  '* 


2.6  Moving  Platform  Multipath 

A  validated  model  for  the  incoherent  spectrum  that 
arises  when  the  transmit  and  receive  platforms  are 
moving  relative  to  one  another  has  not  yet  been 
obtained."*  However,  Northam  has  proposed  a 
heuristic  model  for  this  spectrum  and  the  present 
simulation  is  based  on  this  model. 

To  simulate  the  incoherent  process  for  the  moving 
platform  scenario,  two  independent  Gaussian 
processes  having  similar  spectra  are  generated.  These 
spectra  are  characterized  by"* 

(1)  a  bandpass  spectral  shape, 

(2)  center  frequency  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the 
specular  point  velocity  to  a  “dominant”  sea  wave 
length,  and 

(3)  bandwidths  determined  as  in  the  stationary 
platform  model. 

Characteristics  (1)  and  (3)  are  generated  using  the 
procedure  described  previously.  To  estimate  the 
suggested  center  frequency,  we  calculate  the  specular 
point  velocity  Vsp  from  geometry  considerations  and 
approximate  the  “dominant”  sea  wave  length  by  the 

average  “wave  length”  L  according  to  Kinsman,* 
namely. 


L  = 


(26) 
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where  the  average  “period"  T  is  defined  by 

f  =  0.285  r;,  (27) 

and  V\v  here  denotes  wind  speed  in  knots.  Thus,  the 
center  frequency  of  the  incoherent  processes  is 
determined  b> 


and  incoherent  power  sources.  Thus,  the  total  signal 
power  received  can  be  written  as: 

(321 

where  PT„,ai  is  the  total  signal  power  received. 

Pd  is  the  direct  signal  power, 

Pspec  is  the  mean  specularly  reflected  power, 
and  Poiff  is  the  mean  diffuse  scattered  power. 


4  =  (28) 

L 

According  to  Northam.'*  the  specular  point  velocity 
V,p  is  approximated  by  one  half  of  the  transmitter- 
receiver  closing  velocity  owing  to  the  assumption  of 
small  specular  angles  used  in  his  applications. 
However,  in  the  present  simulation,  we  have  derived 
a  more  general  expression  for  the  specular  point 
velocity  V^p  based  on  geometrical  considerations. 
This  expression  is  given  by 


where 

im  --v;)  ^  Hjm  -c;j  ^  oo 

■’  H,+H,  + 

m-K)  (31) 

"  H,+H,  H,  +  H, 

In  the  equations  above,  the  coordinates  (Xj,  Yy,  Hj) 
and  (Ur,  Vj,  Hj)  denote  the  transmitter  position  and 
velocity,  respectively,  while  the  coordinates 
(Xr,  Yr,  Hr)  and  (Ur,  Yr,  Hr)  denote  the  position 
and  velocity  of  the  receiver,  respectively. 


3.  Model-B 

As  discussed  in  the  introduction,  model-B  is  based 
on  the  theoretical  work  of  Beckmann  and 
Spizzichino,^  which  was  later  modified  by  Barton,^ 
regarding  the  scattering  of  electromagnetic  waves 
from  a  rough  surface.  The  underlying  assumption  of 
this  approach  is  that  the  field  scattered  by  the  rough 
sea  surface  is  made  up  of  two  components:  the 
specular  reflection  component  and  the  diffuse 
scattering  component.  Model-B  treats  the  specular 
and  diffuse  scattering  from  the  sea  surface  as  coherent 


The  mean  power  contributions  from  the  specular  and 
the  diffuse  components  are  computed  by  using  the 
mean  specular  and  diffuse  reflection  coefficients 
associated  with  each  type  of  scattering.  The 
following  sections  describe  the  specular  and  diffuse 
reflection  components  in  more  detail. 


3.1  Specular  Reflection  Component 


Although  specular  reflection  actually  occurs  over  a 
small  region  of  the  sea  surface  called  the  first  Fresnel 
zone  (or  more  correctly,  the  first  Fresnel  ellipse),  the 
specular  reflection  component  is  usually  treated  as  a 
reflection  from  a  single  point  on  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  This  single  point  is  referred  to  as  the 
specular  point.  Geometric  rays,  as  seen  in  Figure  2. 
are  used  to  represent  the  incident  and  reflected  RJ 
signals.  These  rays  obey  the  laws  of  geometrical 
optics,  meaning  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence.  Therefore,  the  specular 
reflection  component  is  directional  and  its  phase  is 
coherent.  This  results  in  a  reflection  which  has  only 
one  path  to  the  receiving  platform. 

However,  because  the  reflecting  surface  (in  this 
case,  the  sea)  is  not  perfectly  smooth,  the  ideal 
reflecting  case  must  be  modified.  The  roughness  of 
the  sea  surface  will  decrease  the  amplitude  of  the 
specular  reflection  by  scattering  some  energ\  in 
directions  other  than  the  direction  of  the  receiving 
platform.  To  account  for  this  loss  in  received  energ\  . 
a  specular  scattering  coefficient,  Ps,  is  used  to  modifS 
the  smooth-surface  reflection  coefficient  po. 
Beckmann  and  Spizzichino^  defined  the  mean- 
squared  value  of  the  specular  scattering  coefficient 
for  a  normally  distributed  isotropic  rough  surface  as 


(33) 


where  an  is  the  RMS  wave  height, 

\\i  is  the  incident  signal’s  grazing  angle, 
and  A.  is  the  wavelength  of  the  incident  signal. 
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Thus,  the  mean  specularly  reflected  power  can  be 
computed  from  the  equation: 


,  .  2x 
Z’  (jr)  =  —  exp 


for  x>0 


(36) 


where  Pp  is  the  direct  signal  power, 

Po  is  the  smooth-surface  reflection  coefficient, 
and  Ps  is  the  specular  scattering  coefficient. 

The  computation  of  the  coefficients  in  Equation 
(34)  is  a  straightforward  procedure.  The  smooth- 
surface  reflection  coefficient,  Po,  is  simply  the 
magnitude  of  the  of  the  complex  reflection  coefficient 
r,  which  was  previously  defined  in  Equation  (5)  as  a 
function  of  the  incident  signal’s  grazing  angle,  \\i,  and 
polarization  characteristics,  and  the  dielectric 
properties  of  the  reflecting  sea  surface.  Likewise,  the 
mean  square  value  of  the  specular  scattering 
coefficent  is  determined  from  Equation  (33). 
Representative  values  of  Ps  are  plotted  as  a  function 
of  the  roughness  parameter  g  in  Figure  3. 

Before  proceding  to  the  discussion  on  the  diffuse 
scattering  component,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
specular  scattering  coefficient  defined  by  Beckmann 
and  Spizzichino"  relates  to  a  surface-based  radar  and 
a  low-altitude  target.  For  the  scenario  of  a  semi¬ 
active  homing  missile  engaging  a  target,  a  correction 
for  the  range  difference  between  the  direct  and 
indirect  signal  paths  must  be  applied.  This  correction 
is  defined  by  the  equation: 


P.S 


R.ms  R/s 


(35) 


in  which  R^  r  is  the  missile-to-target  range, 

Rms  is  the  missile-to-specular  point  range, 
and  Rrs  is  the  target-to-specular  point  range. 


3.2  Diffuse  Scattering  Component 

Contrary  to  the  specular  reflection  phenomenon 
described  above,  diffuse  scattering  is  a  result  of 
electromagnetic  energy  being  reflected  from  a  large 
area  of  the  sea  surface  called  the  glistening  area. 
Diffuse  reflections  have  comparable  magnitudes  over 
the  glistening  area,  but  have  completely  random 
phases  (incoherent).  For  modeling,  these  can  be 
assumed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  between  0  and 
2n  radians.  The  resultant  magnitude  of  the  diffuse 
scattering  is  Rayleigh  distributed,  with  its  magnitude 
density  function  expressed  as 


Model-B  treats  the  diffuse  scattering  as  an 
incoherent  power  source.  As  such,  the  mean  diffuse 
scattered  power  component  defined  in  Equation  (32) 
can  be  written  as: 

Po,„  =  P„  p!  Pa  (37) 

where  Pp  is  the  direct  signal  power, 

Po  is  the  smooth-surface  reflection  coefficient, 
and  Pd  is  the  diffuse  scattering  coefficient. 

The  procedure  used  in  model-B  to  compute  the  last 
term  in  Equation  (37),  the  mean-squared  value  of  the 
diffuse  scattering  coefficient,  utilizes  the  theory 
developed  by  Beckmann  and  Spizzichino^  and 
Barton.’ 

In  order  to  obtain  the  total  incoherent  contribution 
of  the  glistening  area,  the  component  intensities  of  the 
electric  field  must  be  computed  and  summed  together. 
These  computations  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
all  of  the  diffuse  scattering  from  the  glistening  area  is 
a  result  of  specular  reflections  from  a  matrix  of 
rectangular  sub-areas,  or  facets,  which  are  used  to 
represent  the  glistening  area  of  the  sea.  The  facets  act 
a  small  mirrors  in  reflecting  incident  RF  energy.  By 
utilizing  the  tangent-plane  approximation,  in  which 
the  surface  radii  of  curvature  at  all  points  on  the 
surface  are  assumed  to  be  considerably  larger  than  the 
incident  signal’s  wavelength,  one  can  approximate  the 
sea  surface  at  and  near  any  point  as  an  infinite  plane 
tangent  to  the  surface  at  that  point.  This  allows  the 
relationship  between  the  incident  and  reflected  fields 
at  the  surface  to  be  obtained  from  the  principles  of 
plane  wave  reflection  from  an  infinite  plane,  or  in  this 
case  the  nonperfectly  conducting  sea  surface. 

If  the  wave  height  of  the  sea  surface’s  glistening 
area  is  assumed  to  be  normally  distributed  and 
isotropic  in  both  surface  dimensions,  it  was  shown  in 
Beckmann  and  Spizzichino^  that  the  probability 
density  function  of  P,  the  wave  angle  measure  at  a 
given  point  on  the  sea  surface,  is  given  by  the 
equation: 


tan^  cos^  P 


(38) 


where  G(P)  is  the  probability  density  function  of  P, 
and  Po  is  the  RMS  wave  slope  angle. 
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The  piobabilit)  density  function  of  P  is  also  referred 
to  as  the  bistatic  scattering  coefficient.  Using  this 
definition,  the  elemental  diffuse  spatial  power  density 
coefficient  for  a  single  surface  facet  was  expressed  by 
Barton'  as  the  following: 

^  ^  ^l  A 

where  Rmt  is  the  missile-to-target  range, 

Ram  is  the  missile-to-surface  facet  range, 

R]  A  is  the  target-to-surfaee  facet  range, 
po  is  the  smooth-surface  reflection  coefficient, 
G(p)  is  the  bistatic  scattering  coefficient, 
and  Fj'  is  the  surface  roughness  factor. 

The  two  terms  Po*G(P)  are  analogous  to  the 
average  incoherent  bistatic  scattering  cross  section 
per  unit  suface  area  defined  by  Barrick.^  For  a  linear 
vertically  polarized  RF  waveform,  the  calculation  of 
these  terms  is  a  straightforward  procedure.  However, 
for  signals  having  other  linear  polarization 
characteristics,  the  computation  of  these  terms 
involves  a  more  complex  procedure. 

The  surface  roughness  factor  term,  Fj',  introduced 
by  Barton,’  represents  the  fraction  of  reflected  power 
from  a  surface  facet  that  contributes  to  the  diffuse 
scattering.  The  roughness  factor  is  computed  from 
the  equation: 


where  ps’  is  the  mean-squared  value  of  the  specular 
reflection  coefficient,  as  defined  in  Equation  (33). 
This  roughness  factor  is  applied  to  both  the  incident 
and  reflected  signal  paths,  effectively  using  a 
geometric  mean  for  the  two  grazing  angles,  as 
indicated  by  the  expression 


(4') 

in  which  the  subscript  ‘  1  ’  denotes  the  incident  signal 
and  the  subscript  ‘2’  denotes  the  reflected  signal. 

Therefore,  by  using  Equation  (39)  to  compute  the 
elemental  contribution  of  diffuse  scattering  from  each 
facet,  the  mean  square  of  the  diffuse  scattering 
coefficient  is  calculated  as  the  sum  of  the  elemental 
contributions  from  the  entire  surface  facet  matrix,  or 

Pa=Yadpa  (42) 


An  extensive  series  of  frequency  domain 
computations  are  then  performed  for  the  RF  signal 
waveforms  .scattered  from  the  surface  facet  matrix  to 
determine  the  center  frequency  and  bandwidth 
characteristics  of  the  diffuse  reflection  component. 
These  calculations  allow  for  the  processing  of  the 
diffuse  return  in  a  separate  high-fidelity  receiver  and 
signal  processing  model. 


4.  Model  Comparison 

Model-A  is  based  on  an  earlier  phenomenological 
vector  model  developed  by  Beard,  Katz  and  Spetner' 
from  empirical  observations.  Thus,  the  models  used 
to  represent  both  the  coherent  and  incoherent 
scattering  coefficients  are  based  on  this  data,  which  is 
evident  in  Figures  3  and  4.  One  noteworthy  point 
from  these  figures  is  the  extrapolation  of  the  observed 
data  and  how  this  feature  has  been  modeled  in  the 
simulation.  The  downward  trend  modeled  in  the 
incoherent  scattering  coefficient  for  the  larger  values 
of  the  roughness  parameter  g  is  in  keeping  with 
Spetner’s  theoretical  work.’ 

In  contrast,  model-B  is  based  on  the  theory  of 
scattering  of  electromagnetic  waves  from  a  rough 
surface  as  presented  by  Beckmann  and  Spizzichino.^ 
Barrick,^  and  Barton.’  The  total  reflected  power  is 
decomposed  into  mean  specular  and  diffuse  power 
components.  The  calculation  of  these  mean  power 
components  is  based  on  the  Kirchoff  approximation. 
For  the  specular  component,  this  leads  to  a  specular 
scattering  coefficient  having  the  general 
characteristics  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  However,  as 
outlined  in  Section  3.1,  a  correction  factor  should  be 
applied  to  this  scattering  coefficient  when  considering 
semi-active  scenarios  to  account  for  signal  path 
length  differences.  The  diffuse  components  of  the 
total  power  are  computed  by  first  subdividing  the 
glistening  area  into  a  matrix  of  surface  facets  and  then 
calculating  an  average  incoherent  bistatic  scanering 
cross  section  per  unit  surface  area  for  each  facet. 
Unlike  model-A,  the  calculation  of  the  overall  diffuse 
scattering  coefficient  in  model-B  is  more  tedious  and 
requires  integration  over  the  surface  glistening  area. 

In  model-A,  it  was  shown  that  the  time  correlation 
properties  of  the  received  reflected  signal  can  be 
derived  from  the  sea  spectrum.  On  the  basis  of 
experimental  observations,  the  Neumann  model  was 
adopted  as  a  suitable  wave  height  spectrum  because 
of  its  bandpass  characteristics.  For  fixed  platform 
scenarios,  the  received  signal  spectrum  can  then  be 
derived  from  the  given  wave  height  spectrum.  A  time 
series  of  the  required  multipath  factors  can  then  be 
rapidly  generated  using  Gauss-Markov  processes. 
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According  to  Northam/  this  procedure  yields  results 
with  second-order  statistics  which  agree  with 
experimental  data.  For  moving  platform  scenarios, 
model-A  uses  the  approach  proposed  by  Northam. 

On  the  other  hand,  frequency  domain 
computations  carried  out  using  model-B  are  based  on 
Doppler  frequency  calculation  for  each  facet  and  the 
sorting  of  surface  facet  center  frequency  and 
bandwidth  data  from  the  entire  surface  facet  matrix. 

In  summary,  there  are  three  major  shortcomings  of 
model-A**: 

(1)  The  inability  to  accurately  account  for  antenna 
panem  effects  when  the  first  Fresnel  zone  is  not 
uniformly  illuminated. 

(2)  The  extrapolation  of  the  scattering  coefficients 
(both  coherent  and  incoherent)  to  regimes  where 
they  have  not  been  experimentally  verified. 

(3)  The  use  of  a  model  for  the  diffuse  spectrum 
which  has  not  been  validated  for  moving 
platforms. 

Likewise,  the  key  limitations  of  model-B  are: 

(1)  The  rough  surface  scattering  is  based  on  the 
Kirchoff  approximation. 

(2)  The  effects  of  shadowing  and  multiple  scattering 
are  neglected. 

(3)  The  numerical  integration  of  the  diffuse 
scattering  coefficient  and  the  Doppler  processing 
of  the  diffuse  power  return  is  time  consuming 
and  computationally  intensive. 

The  key  features  and  limitations  of  model-A  and 
model-B  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 


5.  Conclusions 

In  this  paper,  a  functional  description  of  two 
multipath  models  that  are  currently  being  used  for 
predicting  over-sea  multipath  effects  in  support  of 
missile  performance  studies  has  been  presented. 
Model-A,  which  has  been  implemented  in  the 
Weapons  Systems  Division  at  DSTO,  is  based  on  the 
phenomenological  vector  model  of  Beard'"^  and  the 
stochastic  simulation  approach  by  Northam.**  Model- 
B,  which  is  used  in  the  Weapons  Systems  Department 
at  NSWCDD,  is  based  on  the  theory  of  scattering  of 
electromagnetic  waves  from  a  rough  surface  as 
presented  by  Beckmann  and  Spizzichino,^  Barrick,^ 
and  modified  by  Barton.’ 

A  discussion  of  the  key  features  of  both  models 
has  been  given  and  their  major  limitations  identified. 
Due  to  space  considerations,  simulation  results  from 
each  model  were  not  included.  A  sampling  of  the 
preliminary  results  will  be  presented  at  the 
conference. 
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Model-A 

Model-B 

Approach 

Phenomenological/Empirical 

Theoretical 

Key  features 

Vector  addition. 

Time  series. 

Simple 

Incoherent  power  addition. 

Facet  decomposition. 
Computationally  intensive 

Ocean  surface  parameters 

RMS  wave  height 

Neumann  Spectrum 

RMS  wave  height, 

RMS  wave  slope 

Assumptions 

Reflected  signal  is  sum  of 
Specular  and  Diffuse  vectors 
Horizontal/Vertical 
polarisation 

Reflected  signal  is  sum  of 

Specular  and  Diffuse  powers 
Horizontal/Vertical  polarisation 

Scattering  coefficients 

Specular/Diffuse  coefficients 
based  on  Beard’s  experimental 
data 

Specular/Diffiise  power  derived 
using  Kirchoff  approximation 

Total  diffuse  power  calculated  by 
summing  over  glistening  area 

Limitations 

Parameters  extrapolated  for 
large  roughness  factors 

Inability  to  accurately  account 
for  antenna  pattern  effects 
when  the  first  Fresnel  zone  not 
uniformly  illuminated 

Model  not  validated  for 
moving  platforms 

Kirchoff  approximation, 

Shadowing  and  multiple 

Scattering  effects  are  neglected. 

Table  3.  Comparison  of  Multipath  Models 
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Abstract 


Introduction 


The  increasing  cost  of  producing  data  and 
modeling  information  which  meet  today’s 
standards  for  qualification  of  high-level 
civil  transport  training  simulators  is  a  major 
concern  for  airlines  and  training  centers. 
The  cost  of  high-fidelity  data  packages  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  need  to  acquire  and 
analyze  large  quantities  of  flight-test  data 
and  to  ensure  a  close  quantitative  match  of 
simulation  results  to  airplane  data  for  a  wide 
variety  of  maneuvers  and  flight  conditions. 
A  proposal  to  revise  regulatory  policy  for 
simulator  qualification  would  allow  the 
controlled  use  of  the  aircraft  manufacturer’s 
engineering  simulation  data  to  partially 
validate  a  training  simulator  which  differs  in 
an  incremental,  well-defined  manner  from  a 
fully  flight-validated  simulator.  Such 
differences  include  modeling  of  simple 
geometric  changes  to  the  airplane 
configuration  or  revisions  to  software  in 
onboard  computers.  The  Boeing  Next 
Generation  737-600/-700/-800  program  was 
identified  as  a  test  case  to  verify  the 
proposed  process  and  its  application  to 
simple  body  length  derivatives.  This  paper 
discusses  the  successful  cooperative  effort 
by  airplane  manufacturers,  airlines, 
simulator  manufacturers,  and  regulatory 
authorities  to  develop  a  proposed  alternative 
qualification  procedure  which  satisfies  the 
sometimes  diverse  objectives  of  the  training 
simulator  industry. 


Early  in  1994,  the  Royal  Aeronautical 
Society  (RAeS)  established  an  international 
Data  Issues  Working  Group  for  civil 
transport  training  simulators.  The  Working 
Group  consisted  of  representatives  of 
airlines  and  other  training  providers, 
airplane  manufacturers  and  other  data 
providers,  simulator  manufacturers,  and 
regulatory  authorities.  The  purpose  of  the 
Working  Group  was  to  provide  a  forum  for 
resolving  matters  relating  to  simulator  data 
which  were  of  principal  concern  to  the 
industry.  The  full  Working  Group  met  three 
times  from  July,  1994,  until  April,  1995. 

Several  of  the  issues  which  were  discussed 
by  the  Working  Group  related  to  the 
escalating  cost  of  data  packages  for  full- 
flight  simulators.  In  his  keynote  address  to 
the  Working  Group,  Mr.  Dieter  Hass  of 
Lufthansa  German  Airlines  emphasized  one 
potential  remedy  to  this  problem: 

“The  airplane  manufacturers  must  get  the 
cost  of  data  production  down.  ” 

Two  closely-related  proposals  were 
presented  to  the  Working  Group  which,  if 
accepted,  would  help  to  achieve  this 
objective. 


Senior  Principal  Engineer,  Senior  Member  AIAA 
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The  Initial  Proposal 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Data  Issues 
Working  Group  in  July,  1994,  a  total  of  ten 
issues  were  presented  for  discussion.  Two 
issues  which  generated  considerable  interest 
and  some  controversy  were  proposals  to 
revise  regulatory  approval  policy  for  full- 
flight  simulators.  The  revised  policy  would 
allow  the  controlled  use  of  engineering 
simulation  data  for  validation  of  full-flight 
simulators. 

One  proposal  suggested  that  flight-test 
validation  is  not  required  for  minor  software 
changes  in  flight-control  computers  which 
are  implemented  after  completion  of  the 
original  flight-test  program.  The  second 
proposal  referred  specifically  to  changes  in 
fuselage  length  of  one  or  more  simple 
derivative  airplane  models. 

The  proponents  of  these  proposals  argued 
that  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
today’s  tools  and  methods  to  predict  and 
identify  actual  airplane  characteristics  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  flight  testing  and 
the  associated  labor-intensive  analysis 
which  is  required  for  simulation  update  and 
validation.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  cost 
benefit,  the  proposed  alternative  process 
would  enable  earlier  release  of  simulator 
data  packages,  and  therefore  earlier 
availability  for  flight  crew  training. 

For  the  case  of  a  simple  geometric  change 
such  as  the  difference  in  body  length  for  a 
derivative  airplane  model,  the  revised 
procedure  would  utilize  proven  predictive 
methods  which  have  been  developed  by  the 
major  transport  manufacturers  from  years  of 
experience  with  wind-tunnel  and  flight-test 
measurements,  as  well  as  analytical  methods 
which  are  based  on  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  effects  of  such  changes.  Validation  data 
for  a  simple  derivative  simulation  would 
primarily  consist  of  data  produced  by  the 
aircraft  manufacturer’s  engineering 
simulator,  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  a 
limited  set  of  flight  data.  Because  the 


differences  are  incremental  in  nature  and 
well-defined,  such  a  derivative  simulation 
still  would  be  closely  linked  to  the  fully 
flight-updated  simulation  of  the  first  model 
of  the  series'. 

After  the  second  Working  Group  meeting,  it 
became  clear  that  these  two  issues  were 
based  on  a  common  concept,  and  could  be 
combined  into  one  consolidated  proposal: 

An  internationally  accepted  policy  should 
be  defined  which  would  allow  the  controlled 
use  of  aircraft  manufacturer's  engineering 
simulation  data  for  training  simulator 
validation  in  lieu  of  flight  data  for  small, 
well-defined  changes  from  a  fully  flight- 
validated  simulation. 

While  the  Working  Group  recognized  the 
potential  cost  and  schedule  benefits  of  this 
proposal,  some  members  expressed  concern 
that  such  a  change  in  simulator  approval 
policy  could  compromise  the  established 
requirement  for  a  quantitative  comparison 
of  simulator  results  with  actual  flight-test 
data  measured  from  the  simulated  airplane. 
Simulator  qualification  standards  such  as 
those  published  by  the  FAA^,  the  JAA\  and 
ICAO** state  that  the  airplane  manufacturer’s 
flight-test  data  are  the  preferred  source  of 
validation  for  initial  simulator  qualification. 

These  and  other  concerns  were  further 
discussed  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Data 
Issues  Working  Group  in  September,  1994, 
and  at  the  third  meeting  in  April,  1995. 

The  Resolution 

Much  of  the  third  two-day  Working  Group 
meeting  was  devoted  to  the  proposal  to 
allow  the  use  of  engineering  simulation  data 
for  simulator  validation.  After  lengthy 
discussion  and  several  side  meetings,  the 
following  resolution  was  accepted  by  the 
full  working  group: 
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This  Working  Group  believes  that: 

In  the  case  of  a  flight-validated  simulation 
which  is  modified  to  represent  changes  to 
the  airplane  configuration  and/or  a  system, 
use  of  the  aircraft  manufacturer's  modified 
engineering  simulation  data  may  he  an 
alternative  to  obtaining  flight  test  data  for 
validation  of  training  simulators,  subject  to: 

a.  A  generic  process  being  established  to 
ensure  consistent  implementation, 
control  and  regulatory  approval  of  this 
approach. 

b.  A  task  force  being  established  to  define 
this  process. 

c.  A  prototype  activity  being  established 
and  evaluated,  as  an  initial  phase,  to 
assess  validity  of  this  approach. 

d.  A  resolution  package  being  prepared 
for  approval  by  this  Working  Group  for 
presentation  to  an  RAeS  Conference. 

The  Task  Force 

In  accordance  with  the  Working  Group 

Resolution,  a  dedicated  Task  Force  was 
formed  at  the  meeting  of  April,  1995.  The 
Task  Force  consisted  of  the  following 
representation  from  the  flight-crew  training 
industry: 

•  Airplane  manufacturers:  Airbus, 

Boeing,  and  McDonnell  Douglas 

•  Airline  training  departments:  United, 
Lufthansa,  USAir,  SAS,  and  Swissair 

•  Regulatory  agencies:  United  States, 
United  Kingdom  (The  representatives 
of  SAS  and  Swissair  also  represented 
their  respective  national  aviation 
authorities.) 


The  simulator  manufacturers  agreed  that 
their  participation  with  the  Task  Force  was 
not  required. 

The  following  Task  Force  objectives  were 
established: 

•  Define  the  scope  of  acceptable  changes 
to  a  baseline  airplane  model  for  which 
engineering  simulation  data  may  be 
used  in  lieu  of  flight  data  for  the 
purpose  of  training  simulator  validation. 

•  Establish  configuration  management 
and  regulatory  evaluation  policies  for 
the  aircraft  manufacturer’s  engineering 
simulator. 

•  Develop  an  implementation  process  for 
approving  the  use  of  engineering 
simulation  data  for  training  simulator 
validation. 

•  Identify  a  test  case  to  use  as  proof  of 
concept.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Boeing 
737-600/-700/-800  program,  a  simple 
body-length  derivative  family  scheduled 
for  flight-testing  in  the  1997-98  time 
period,  was  well-suited  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  Working  Group 
that  the  successful  implementation  of  the 
proposed  revision  to  simulator  approval 
policy  would  require  concurrence  from  the 
worldwide  regulatory  community.  The 
basis  for  today’s  standards  for  flight 
simulator  qualification  is  the  ICAO  Manual 
for  simulator  qualification'*.  This  reference 
was  developed  by  an  industry-wide  effort 
which  included  the  active  participation  of 
the  international  regulatory  community. 
Similar  international  cooperation  would  be 
required  to  allow  the  limited  use  of 
engineering  simulation  data  for  training 
simulator  validation. 

To  obtain  such  international  acceptance,  a 
comprehensive  presentation  would  be 
prepared  by  the  Task  Force  explaining  the 
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benefits  to  the  industry  of  the  proposed 
revised  policy  and  address  all  knoNvn  and 
anticipated  concerns.  In  addition, 
supporting  technical  data  from  current 
airplane  programs  would  be  presented  by 
each  of  the  three  major  airplane 
manufacturers. 

Finally,  the  Task  Force  would  prepare  a 
detailed  proposal  for  presentation  to  an 


RAeS  flight-simulation  conference  with  a 
request  for  the  endorsement  of  the 
conference  delegation. 

A  summary  of  key  events  for  the  Task 
Force  activity  from  its  formation  in  April, 

1995,  until  the  RAeS  conference  in  May, 

1996,  is  shown  in  Figure  1 . 


1995 


1996 


Atlanta 

Figure  1  Key  Events  for  the  RAeS  Engineering  Simulator  Data  Task  Force  Activity 


Presentations  to  Regulatory  Authorities 

Prior  to  developing  the  material  for 
presentation  to  the  international  regulatory 
community,  members  of  the  Task  Force  met 
with  Edward  M.  Boothe,  former  FA  A 
National  Simulator  Program  Manager.  Mr. 
Boothe  was  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  the  FAA  Advanced  Simulation  Plan 
which  serves  as  the  basis  for  today’s 
standards  for  validation  and  qualification  of 
full-flight  simulators.  Mr.  Boothe,  now  an 
independent  consultant,  provided  valuable 
insight  into  the  probable  concerns  that 
would  have  to  be  addressed,  and  strongly 
influenced  the  content  of  the  presentation. 
Mr.  Boothe  was  very  supportive  of  the 
concept,  and  felt  that  if  accompanied  by  the 
proper  conditions,  it  would  be  entirely 


compatible  with  the  Advance  Simulation 
Plan. 

The  detailed  presentation  was  then 
prepared,  and  one-day  meetings  were 
scheduled  with  regulatory  authorities  in 
each  of  three  major  geographical  areas: 
North  America,  Europe,  and  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  with  the  FAA 
and  Transport  Canada  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
in  August,  1995.  A  frank  and  constructive 
discussion  followed  the  presentation  during 
which  recommendations  for  improving  the 
proposal  and  its  implementation  were 
offered.  The  plan  was  approved  by  the 
authorities,  subject  to  some  modifications 
based  on  the  discussion  comments. 
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The  second  presentation  was  given  to  the 
European  Joint  Aviation  Authorities  JAR- 
STD  Working  Group  in  Gatwick,  England 
in  September,  1995.  The  final  meeting  was 
held  with  Asia-Pacific  authorities  in 
Melbourne,  Australia  in  March,  1996. 

Following  each  meeting  with  regulatory 
authorities,  the  RAeS  Task  Force  met  to 
discuss  and  evaluate  the  comments  and 
adjust  the  plan  and  presentation  content  as 
necessary. 

Regulatory  Concerns 

Several  concerns  were  frequently  expressed 
during  the  discussion  period  which  followed 
each  presentation.  It  was  recognized  by  the 
Task  Force  that  to  achieve  the  approval  of 
the  regulatory  community  for  the  proposed 
alternative  qualification  procedure,  each  of 
the  following  conditions  would  have  to  be 
satisfactorily  addressed: 

•  Can’t  allow  simulation  fidelity  to 

decrease  from  current  standards. 

•  Can’t  retreat  from  the  FA  A  Advanced 
Simulation  Plan  requiring  a  flight-test 
basis  for  validation. 

•  Can’t  depart  too  far  from  a  flight- 

validated  simulation. 

•  Must  limit  the  revised  process  to 

qualified  applicants,  such  as  the  large 
airplane  manufacturers. 

•  Must  define  requirements  for  the 

aircraft  manufacturer’s  engineering 
simulator. 

•  Must  define  the  allowable  types  of 

changes  relative  to  the  flight- validated 
model. 

•  Must  provide  sufficient  results  from  a 
test  case  using  a  future  flight-test 


program  to  adequately  validate  the 
process. 

All  of  these  concerns  were  carefully 
considered  in  updated  versions  of  the 
presentation,  and  in  the  detailed  draft 
proposal  which  was  being  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  RAeS  flight  simulation 
conference. 

The  Detailed  Proposal 

The  detailed  draft  proposal^  represents  the 
views  of  the  Data  Issues  Working  Group 
and  the  consensus  of  the  international 
regulatory  community.  The  proposal 
consists  primarily  of  two  sections: 

1.  A  main  body  which  contains 
background  information,  a  discussion  of 
the  present  situation,  and  the  plan 
developed  by  the  RAeS  Task  Force. 
The  737-600/-7(X)/-800  program  is 
identified  as  the  test  case,  or  “prototype 
activity”,  to  validate  the  concept  and  its 
particular  application  to  simulations 
characterized  by  simple  geometric 
changes  from  a  fully  flight- validated 
model. 

2.  An  appendix  which  provides  “draft 
regulatory  material”  which  could  be 
inserted  directly  into  the  JAR-STD 
simulator  qualification  guidance 
document\  The  proposed  new  section 
of  the  JAR-STD  document,  entitled, 
“Engineering  Simulator  as  an  Alternate 
Source  of  Validation  Data”,  explains 
the  requirements  that  must  be  met  to 
qualify  for  the  proposed  procedure. 

The  draft  regulatory  material  addresses  each 
of  the  major  concerns  which  were  expressed 
by  the  regulatory  authorities.  Of 
fundamental  importance  are  criteria  which 
would  ensure  that  there  be  no  degradation  in 
fidelity  for  simulator  models  which  qualify 
for  the  proposed  alternative  process. 
Applicants  must  have  a  proven  record  of 
high-fidelity  simulation,  and  must  have 
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demonstrated  high-quality  prediction 
methods  through  comparisons  of  predicted 
and  flight-test  data.  As  further  assurance 
that  fidelity  would  not  be  compromised, 
application  of  the  process  would  be  limited 
to  “one  step  away”  from  a  fully  flight- 
validated  simulation.  Such  a  “one-step” 
difference  could  include  two  or  more  related 
changes,  e.g.,  a  body  length  change  plus 
software  revisions  which  are  required  to 
preserve  similar  handling  characteristics. 

In  response  to  the  request  for  a  clear 
definition  of  requirements  for  the  airplane 
manufacturer’s  engineering  simulator,  the 
draft  JAR-STD  material  sets  the  following 
standards  which  would  have  to  be  met  by 
such  a  facility: 

•  Have  to  exist  as  a  physical  entity, 
complete  with  a  flight  deck 
representative  of  the  affected  class  of 
airplane,  with  controls  sufficient  for 
manual  flight. 

•  Have  a  visual  system,  and  preferably 
also  a  motion  system 

•  Where  appropriate,  have  actual 
avionics  boxes  interchangeable  with  the 
equivalent  software  simulation,  to 
support  validation  of  released  software. 

•  Have  a  rigorous  configuration  control 
system  covering  hardware  and  software. 

•  Have  been  found  to  be  a  high  fidelity 
representation  of  the  airplane  by  the 
manufacturer’s  pilots  and  by  the 
regulatory/operator’s  pilots. 

Again  in  response  to  regulatory  concerns, 
the  draft  proposal  restricts  the  types  of 
modification  covered  by  the  alternative 
procedure  to  those  with  “well-understood 
effects”,  specifically: 

•  System  software 


•  Simple  geometric  revisions  (e.g.  body 
length) 

•  Engines  (limited  to  non-propeller- 
driven  airplane) 

•  Control  system  gearing,  or  deflection 
limits 

•  Brake,  tire  and  steering  revisions 

Finally,  the  draft  proposal  was  presented  to 
the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society  flight 
simulation  conference  on  May  17,  1996. 
The  format  for  the  presentation  included 
perspectives  by  regulatory  authorities, 
airplane  manufacturers,  airline  training 
departments,  and  simulator  manufacturers, 
all  in  support  of  the  proposal. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the 
presentations,  the  proposal  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  conference 
delegation. 

The  Prototype  Activity 

The  proof-of-concept,  or  “prototype 
activity”,  using  the  Boeing  Next  Generation 
737  flight  test  program,  will  serve  a  twofold 
purpose: 

1.  Provide  validation  of  the  proposed 
alternative  process  for  the  use  of 
engineering  simulation  data,  especially 
for  simple  derivative  models. 

2.  Validate  Boeing  prediction  methods  for 
the  effects  of  body  length  change. 

The  Next  Generation  737-600/-700/-800 
family  is  a  derivative  of  the  current  737- 
300/-400/-500  family.  The  737-700  model, 
the  first  of  the  series,  is  a  major  derivative 
of  the  737-300  airplane.  Although  its 
fuselage  is  the  same  size  as  the  737-300, 
the  737-700  has  a  new  wing  and  high-lift 
system,  and  larger  horizontal  and  vertical 
stabilizers.  The  737-800  and  737-600 
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length.  Superimposed  plan  view  drawings 
of  the  three  Next  Generation  737  models  are 
shown  in  Figure  2. 


models  are  longer  and  shorter  derivative 
versions,  respectively,  of  the  737-700,  with 
only  minor  system  changes  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  differences  in  body 


737-800 


Figure  2  737-600/-700/-800  Configuration  Comparison 


The  flight-test  program  to  certify  the  Next 
Generation  737  series  began  in  February, 
1997,  with  the  first  flight  of  the  737-700 
model.  The  737-800  and  737-600  are 
scheduled  to  begin  flight  testing  in  late  July, 
1997,  and  February,  1998,  respectively. 

The  mid-size  737-700  simulation  will  be 
fully  flight  updated  and  validated  using  data 
collected  during  its  flight-test  certification 
program.  In  accordance  with  the  RAeS 
Working  Group  proposal,  and  as  approved 
by  the  regulatory  authorities,  a  reduced  set 
of  flight  data  will  be  performed  on  the 
longer  737-800  model  to  support  the  proof- 
of-concept  activity.  This  reduced  set  will 
consist  of  about  one-third  of  those  tests 
which  are  specified  by  the  regulatory 
guidance  materiaP'^'*  for  qualification  of 
full-flight  simulators.  These  tests  include 
conditions  which  are  known  to  be 
significantly  affected  by  body  length,  as 


well  as  a  few  which  are  intended  to  confirm 
that  some  maneuvers  are  virtually 
unaffected.  Some  tests  may  identify  areas 
where  current  prediction  methods  are 
inadequate  to  represent  actual  airplane 
behavior  for  a  body-length  derivative.  For 
the  latter  case,  some  flight  testing  may  be 
required  for  simulator  validation  of 
subsequent  simple  derivative  programs, 
such  as  the  737-600. 

The  following  sequence  of  events  was 
established  by  the  Task  Force  for  the 
prototype  activity,  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  of  the  draft  proposal: 

•  An  application  was  submitted  to  the 
regulatory  authorities  in  January,  1997. 
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•  Meetings  with  key  regulatory  authorities 
were  held  to  discuss  and  request 
approval  for  the  detailed  plan. 

•  The  737-700  simulation  will  be  flight 
updated. 

•  The  737-800  simulation  will  be  updated 
using  only  the  737-700  flight-updated 
simulation  as  a  baseline,  then  applying 
established  methods  for  predicting  the 
incremental  effects  of  body  length. 

•  The  simulator-specific  flight-test  data 
for  the  737-800  will  then  be  collected. 


•  Flight  test  results  will  be  compared  to 
the  updated  737-800  simulation  and 
submitted  to  an  appropriate  Working 
Group  of  regulatory  authorities. 

•  Finally,  results  of  predicted-to-flight 
comparisons  will  be  used  to  determine 
which  flight-test  maneuvers  (if  any)  will 
be  required  for  validation  of  the  short- 
body  737-600  simulation. 

The  key  events  for  the  proof-of-concept 
activity  are  summarized  in  Figure  3.  The 
darkened  symbols  indicate  those  events 
which  have  been  accomplished  at  the  time 
of  this  writing. 


737-700 
first  flight 


737-800  737-700  737-600  737-800  737-600 

first  flight  certification  first  flight  certification  certification 


Compare  737-800 
flight  and  simulation  results 


Figure  3  Key  events  -  The  Proof-of-Concept 


Implementation  of  the  Revised  Process 

The  RAeS  Working  Group  draft  Proposal^ 
states  that  if  the  737-600/-700/-800  proof- 
of-concept  activity  is  successful,  the 
outcome  of  this  review  process  should  be  a 
recommended  amendment  to  the  regulatory 
documentation  and  to  the  ICAO  manual^ 
which  defines  this  alternative  means  of 
providing  validation  data  for  high-level  full- 
flight  simulators. 


The  lATA  simulator  requirements 
document^,  the  established  reference  for 
defining  the  standards  and  scope  of  data 
required  for  full-flight  simulators,  now 
includes  a  paragraph  which  supports 
implementation  of  the  proposed  revised 
process.  The  5th  edition  of  the  lATA 
document,  published  in  1996,  states: 
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In  the  case  of  a  fully  flight-test  validated 
simulation  which  is  modified  as  a  result  of 
changes  to  the  airplane  configuration  or 
systems,  the  airplane  manufacturer  may 
supply  validation  data  from  an  audited 
engineering  simulator  to  supplement  flight- 
test  data,  subject  to  the  prior  agreement  of 
the  regulatory  authorities. 

Conclusion 

A  Data  Issues  Working  Group  was 
established  by  the  Royal  Aeronautical 
Society  to  resolve  issues  relating  to  the  cost, 
quality,  and  support  of  data  for  flight-crew 
training  simulators.  One  issue  which 
generated  considerable  interest  and  some 
controversy  was  the  proposal  to  allow  the 
controlled  use  of  engineering  simulation 
data  for  validation  of  simulators 
characterized  by  well-defined  incremental 
changes  from  a  fully  flight-validated 
simulation.  Close  industry  cooperation 
resulted  in  a  proposed  implementation 
procedure  which  would  balance  the 
requirements  for  today’s  high  standards  for 
simulation  fidelity  with  the  need  for  prudent 
measures  to  control  the  cost  of  data 
production.  The  willingness  of  all 
participants  to  consider  what  is  best  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole  has  been  the  key  to  the 
success  of  this  activity.  The  objective  of 
including  the  revised  process  in  future 
regulatory  documentation  depends  on  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  current  proof-of- 
concept  activity  involving  the  Boeing  737- 
600/700/800  flight-test  program. 
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Abstract 

The  proper  presentation  and  management  of 
information  in  America's  largest  and  busiest  (Level  V) 
air  traffic  control  towers  calls  for  an  in-depth 
understanding  of  many  different  human-computer 
considerations:  user  interface  design  principles  for 
graphical,  radar,  and  text  information;  manual  and 
automated  data  input  hardware;  information/display 
technology;  reconfigurable  workstations;  workload 
assessment;  and  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  air 
traffic  control  procedures  that  are  currently  in  use.  This 
paper  discusses  these  subjects  in  the  context  of 
validating  the  Surface  Development  and  Test  Facility 
(SDTF)  a  full  scale,  multi-manned,  air  traffic  control 
research  simulator  currently  under  construction  at 
NASA's  Ames  Research  Center.  Successful  validation 
must  demonstrate  that  human  and  system  performance  in 
the  SDTF  is  equivalent  to  that  in  the  actual  airport 
control  tower. 

Introduction 

Airport  tower  facilities  across  the  country  will  have 
to  adapt  to  accommodate  unprecidented  levels  of  air 
traffic  growth  that  are  predicted  over  the  next  several 
decades  and  the  higher  U-affic  capacities  made  possible  by 
the  implementation  of  air  traffic  control  (ATC) 
automation,  such  as  the  Center  "Terminal  Radar 
Approach  Control"  (TRACON)  Automation  System 
(CTAS)  [which  includes  such  tools  as  the  Traffic 
Management  Advisor  (TMA),  Expedite  Departure  Path 
(EDP),  and  Final  Approach  Spacing  Tool  (FAST)]  and 
the  Surface  Movement  Advisor  (SMA). 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  operational  changes 
brought  about  by  increased  automation,  it  is  important 
to  investigate  some  issues,  through  simulation,  prior  to 
fielding  these  systems.  For  example,  do  tower  pro¬ 
cedures  need  to  be  modified  in  order  to  maximize  system 
efficiency  using  the  Expedite  Departure  Path  (EDP) 
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tool?  How  can  tools  like  SMA  be  used  most  effectively 
in  day-to-day  operational  contexts?  Can  training  time  be 
reduced  by  standardizing  tower  facilities?  How  can  ATC 
towers  work  more  effectively  with  airline  operation 
centers  to  reduce  congestion  and  expedite  airport  surface 
traffic  flow?  We  face  these  and  many  other  such 
questions  as  we  enter  the  twenty-first  century. 

Surface  Development  and  Test  Facility 
Overview 

The  Surface  Development  and  Test  Facility  will  be 
a  full  scale,  fully-staffed,  air  traffic  control  simulator 
that  provides  the  "look  and  feel"  of  an  actual  Level  V 
airport  tower  cab  (e.g.,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York).  It  is  now  under  construction  at 
Ames  Research  Center  -  NASA,  Moffett  Field.  Califor¬ 
nia. 

This  two  story  facility  will  have  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  for  pseudo-ramp  controllers,  simulation  engineers 
and  investigators,  test  debriefings,  and  a  computer  room. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  a  room  for  pseudo-pilots  who 
will  generate  realistic  air  traffic  input  for  the  tower  cab 
controllers  working  on  the  second  floor.  The  second 
floor  tower  cab  work  area  (31  feet  across)  will  be 
surrounded  (360  degrees)  by  twelve,  large,  sloped 
windows.  Twelve  edge-to-edge  (rear)  projection  screens 
measuring  120"  wide  by  90"  high  are  located  outside 
these  windows.  The  continuous  360  degree  external 
environment  will  display  highly  realistic  day-  and  night¬ 
time  scenes  and  weather  conditions,  (see  Figure  1 )  Up  to 
200  moving  vehicles  may  be  displayed  at  any  moment. 
SGI  Onyx  Infinite  Reality  graphics  engines  and  3-D 
graphics  software  will  draw  these  scenes.  SDTF 
furniture  will  permit  reconfiguration  to  represent  any 
Level  V  tower  in  America.  Other  details  of  its  various 
sub-systems  are  provided  elsewhere  (http://sdtf.arc.nasa. 
gov). 

The  SDTF  differs  from  other  existing  360  degree 
simulators  in  that  it  is  designed  to  support  research,  it  is 
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Figure  1 

Computer  Rendering  of  Completed 
Tower  Cab  Environment 


highly  flexible  in  its  ability  to  be  reconfigured,  it  is 
relatively  large  and  able  to  accommodate  a  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  staff,  and  it  is  highly  realistic  both  visually 
and  auditorily.  It  will  provide  a  needed  bridge  between 
advanced  research,  functional  testing,  validation,  and 
final  deployment  to  the  field  of  new  procedures, 
hardware,  software,  and  operational  concepts  for  the  air 
traffic  control  towers  of  the  future.  It  will  also  support 
cost-benefit  studies,  provide  a  stable  platform  from 
which  new'  requirements  can  be  derived,  enable  infor¬ 
mation  sharing  to  occur  among  multiple  users,  and  test 
software  performance,  safety,  and  reliability  under 
realistic  conditions. 

The  SDTF  will  provide  an  environment  to  test  the 
performance,  safety,  and  reliability  of  prototype  software 
under  various  airport  configurations  and  to  evaluate  new 
computer-human  interface  hardware  displaying  integrated 
information  from  multiple  data  sources  to  various  users. 
For  example,  algorithms  to  monitor  and  model  low 
probability-of-occurrence  errors,  and  time-and-motion 
studies,  etc.  can  be  evaluated.  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
pre-field  committment  evaluations  will  improve  overall 
safety.  Also,  tower-related  incidents  can  be  simulated, 
replayed  multiple  times  and  analyzed  if  necessary. 


Need  for  Facility  Level  Validation 

Need  for  Validation  Guidelines.  What  are  "validation 
guidelines"  and  why  are  they  needed?  They  are  clearly 
defined  approaches  to  testing  the  operational  efficiency 
and  accuracy  both  of  individual  sub-systems  within  the 
SDTF  as  well  as  the  complete  facility  to  ensure  that  it 
meets  all  desired  objectives.  Because  humans  will  load 
software,  operate  equipment,  view  displays,  make  com¬ 


plex  decisions,  and  interact  with  other  people  in  the 
SDTF,  a  human  factors-oriented  test  plan  is  needed. 
This  paper  recognizes  many  of  the  human-machine 
issues  along  with  system  maintainability,  fault 
detection  -  diagnosis,  and  other  personnel-related  issues 
which  likely  would  go  untested  if  the  hardware  and 
software  were  tested  alone. 

Use  of  these  validation  guidelines  will  help  to 
ensure  that  the  research  conducted  in  the  SDTF  will 
take  into  account  all  relevant  functional  requirements  so 
that  it  will  answer  basic  questions  of  simulation 
fidelity  and  experimental  soundness. 

Need  for  Facility-wide  Operational  Flexibility.  The 
SDTF  will  be  used  by  a  number  of  different  user 
groups  including:  air  traffic  controllers,  airline 
operators,  airport  operators,  pilots,  scientists,  and  test 
engineers.  Since  it  will  serve  the  nation  as  a  research 
simulator  it  must  be  able  to  faithfully  represent  not 
only  existing  American  Level  V  towers  but  also  future 
control  cabs  which  may  incorporate  very  highly 
advanced  technology.  These  constantly  changing  needs 
will  place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  SDTF  and  its  support 
staff  in  terms  of  its  capability  to  changeout:  software 
and  hardware,  displays  and  controls,  small  to  large  user 
teams,  and  partially-  to  fully-automatic  operational 
procedures.  Scheduling  of  the  different  classes  of  SDTF 
users  alone  will  call  for  new  and  innovative  approaches 
to  facility  organization.  In  short,  operational  flexibility 
will  become  a  key  factor  in  the  future  success  of  the 
SDTF. 

This  need  for  total  system  flexibility  must  go 
beyond  merely  including  the  correct  "hooks"  and  "scars" 
into  the  building's  initial  design.  Providing  for  adequate 
operational  flexibility  also  calls  for  significant  insight 
into  where  the  trends  in  information  (generation, 
storage,  management,  display)  are  likely  to  move  in  the 
future  and  what  kinds  of  research  and  development  may 
be  conducted  in  the  SDTF  in  years  to  come. 

SDTF  validation  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  ensure 
that  not  only  do  all  displays,  sensors,  algorithms,  and 
controls  function  correctly  but  that  operator  behavior 
and  performance  in  the  simulator,  i.e.,  human  factors 
related  responses,  are  fundamentally  equivalent  to  those 
found  in  an  actual  tower  facility.  Once  validated,  the 
insights  and  hard  data  obtained  in  the  SDTF  will  map 
back  upon  the  real  world  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
permit  safe  data  extrapolations  to  be  made.  Currently, 
efforts  are  underway  to  insure  that  ISO  9000  standards 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
facility. 
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General  SDTF  Validation  Principles 

It  is  important  to  state  some  initial  general  principles 
the  acceptance  of  which  may  help  to  achieve  a 
consistent  and  workable  program  of  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  over  the  years.  They  include: 

1.  Involve  Highly  Experienced  Users.  Validation 
should  involve  users  who  are  already  fully  familiar  with 
the  system(s)  being  tested.  Experts  are  in  the  best 
position  to  assess  simulation  accuracy. 

2.  Develop  a  Knowledge  Database  from  Actual 
Towers.  Operations  at  actual  towers  will  be  observed 
and  documented  with  particular  attention  to  procedures, 
staffing,  communications,  equipment  layout,  etc.  Data 
in  the  Aviation  Safety  Reporting  System  and  Aircraft 
Communications,  Addressing,  and  Reporting  System 
(ACARS)  reports  will  also  be  researched  to  identify 
possible  problem  areas  related  to  ATC  operations. 

3.  Small  to  Large.  Validation  should  proceed  from 
small  to  large,  from  sub-system  to  full  system 
whenever  possible  in  order  to  identify  problems  and 
malfunctions  which  otherwise  might  be  missed  if 
embedded  within  a  larger  environment. 

4.  Individual  Airport  Revalidation.  Validation 
should  be  repeated  with  the  installation  of  every  new 
airport  database. 

5.  Begin  with  Familiar  Displays.  Validation 
should  involve  the  use  of  displays  and  controls  with 
which  the  staff  are  already  familiar  and  only  later  (when 
required)  introduce  new  displays  and  controls.  From  a 
research  methodology  standpoint,  this  approach  will 
make  it  much  easier  to  interpret  test  findings. 

6.  Facility  Validation  not  Training  or  Research. 
While  SDTF  validation  may  involve  training  of  NASA 
and  support  contractor  personnel  on  new  tasks  and 
equipment  as  well  as  research  to  evaluate  their 
performance  under  some  circumstances,  facility 
validation  should  take  first  priority. 

7.  Define  all  Measures  Clearly.  Validation  should, 
whenever  possible,  include  clearly  defined,  quantitative 
measures  which  can  be  related  back  to  the  real-world, 
e.g.,  measures  and  parameters  from  a  particular  airport 
which  already  has  existing  operational  statistics. 

8.  Validate  after  Sub-svstems  Check  Out. 
Validation  should  begin  only  after  appropriate  SDTF 
personnel  have  completed  all  required  calibration 
procedures  and  have  certified  the  accuracy  of  these  com¬ 
ponents,  e.g.,  the  outside  environment  scene  generation 


system  must  be  optically  calibrated,  aligned,  color 
converged,  correctly  size-scaled,  etc.  beforE  using  it  to 
di.splay  air  and  ground  traffic. 

9.  Configuration  Control  Validation  Issues. 
Configuration  control  must  include  systematic  docu¬ 
mentation  of  both  initial  (i.e.,  as  installed)  sub-systems 
as  well  as  all  subsequent  upgrades. 

10.  Aeronautical  Safety  is  Paramount.  Whenever 
feasible,  validation  testing  should  emphasize  aviation 
safety  over  everything  else.  If  there  is  a  conflict 
between  achieving  operational  safety  in  the  simulated 
aeronautical  environment  and  conducting  other  research, 
safety  should  predominate. 

The  SDTF  validation  process  will  proceed  along 
two  parallel  paths,  engineering  validation  and  human 
factors  validation.  The  former  deals  with  various 
aspects  of  simulator  performance  at  the  component  and 
the  system  level.  System  level  validation  procedures 
will  include  (but  are  not  limited  to); 

Accuracy  of  aircraft  performance/flight  path 
Conformance  of  the  SDTF  with  established 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
certification  standards 
System  response  time(s) 

Interior/exterior  illumination  levels 
External  scene  display  characteristic(s)  realism 
Auditory  cue(s)  fidelity 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  deals  with  selected  aspects 
of  human  factors  validation  of  the  SDTF. 


Human  Factors  Guidelines  for  Facility  Validation 

The  field  of  human  factors  engineering  has  pro¬ 
gressed  well  beyond  the  field  of  ergonomically  based 
equipment  design.  It  has  matured  significantly  over  the 
years  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  offer  many  useful 
techniques  and  guidelines  with  which  a  complex, 
multimanned  facility,  like  the  SDTF,  may  be  evaluated 
(Haines,  1990a;  Tillman  and  Tillman,  1991;  Wise  et 
al.,  1993).  These  techniques  range  from  simple  obser¬ 
vational  task  analyses  (in  which  each  person  in  the 
work  area  is  carefully  monitored  to  find  out  exactly 
what  they  do  and  when)  to  microrecording  and  analyses 
of  user-system  interaction  during  which  individual 
input  (e.g.,  key  strokes  to  a  computer)  are  related  to 
some  particular  desired  outcome  at  a  later  time,  (cf., 
Boff  and  Lincoln,  1988;  Haines,  1990b)  Helander, 
1988;  Woodson,  et  al.,  1992). 

Another  potentially  valuable  insight  concerning  the 
nature  of  human-centered  systems  is  that  they  may  be 
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viewed  from  three  different  perspectives:  usability,  suit¬ 
ability,  and  user  acceptability  (cf.,  Harwood,  1993). 

Usability  refers  to  various  perceptual  and  psycho¬ 
physical  characteristics  of  a  facility.  Suitability  reflects 
the  capability  of  the  system  to  provide  the  required 
functionality  and  operational  information.  Final  accept¬ 
ability  of  the  facility  is  (usually)  dependent  both  upon 
its  ability  to  meet  the  first  two  issues  as  well  as 
personal  concerns  like  job  satisfaction,  etc.  However, 
whether  the  SDTF  is  realistic  and  whether  its  level  of 
realism  is  acceptable  are  two  quite  different  but 
important  questions  which  should  be  assessed 
independently. 

To  a  large  extent,  valid  generalization  of  SDTF 
research  results  will  depend  on  achieving  a  sufficiently 
close  match  between  the  simulated  ATC  environment 
and  the  real  world.  Thus,  validation  is  an  essential  step 
towards  the  eventual  acceptance  of  the  SDTF  by  its 
intended  users. 

Following  are  five  human  factors  guidelines  that 
follow  from  the  ten  general  approaches  to  validation, 
given  above,  which  should  be  followed  while  validating 
subsystems  or  fully  integrated  systems  within  the 
SDTF. 

Guideline  One.  Follow  current  Air  Traffic 
Control  procedures  as  a  "baseline"  control 
condition.  In  order  to  permit  both  valid  and 
maximally  applicable  assessments  to  be  made 
concerning  a  new  operational  procedure  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  behavioral  data  baseline  against  which  its 
performance  may  be  Judged  (McGuigan,  1968).  Pre¬ 
existing,  clearly  documented  ATC  procedures  should 
serve  as  this  "control"  condition  whenever  possible. 
These  baseline  procedures  should  be  identified  prior  to 
testing  in  the  SDTF.  If  these  validation  activities  show 
that  current  controllers  can  carry  out  their  normal  duties 
in  all  respects  we  can  be  more  confident  that  the  SDTF 
will  be  able  to  support  future  high  fidelity  simulations 
to  address  theoretical  research  questions.  In  short,  real- 
life  procedures  should  define  the  early  validation  tasks. 

Another  benefit  to  be  gained  from  following  current 
ATC  procedures  is  that  staffing  requirements  can  be 
assessed  more  accurately.  For  example,  can  the  staff 
readily  change  positions  and  also  communicate  with 
each  other  in  the  SDTF  as  they  would  in  the  real 
tower? 

Guideline  Two.  Identify  the  user-  and  system- 
related  test  and  efficiency  metrics  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  evaluation  or  study.  The 
importance  of  having  a  set  of  written  evaluative  criteria 
or  metrics  prior  to  designing  and  conducting  a  study 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  They  will  not  only  help 


avoid  many  poorly  recognized  problems  but  will 
illuminate  potential  solutions  to  new  ones. 

Guideline  Three.  Use  existing  displays  and 
controls  as  a  "baseline"  control.  Does  the 
SDTF  equipment  behave  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  real 
tower  cab?  Can  all  required  tasks  be  performed  in  the 
SDTF?  Does  the  equipment  provide  the  same  look, 
feel,  feedback,  delay,  and  unreliability  as  is  found  in  the 
actual  environment?  If  some  new  display  and/or  control 
device  is  being  considered  for  installation  in  the  SDTF 
then  conduct  a  "A-B;  B-A"  type  study  where  "A" 
represents  the  pre-existing  display  and/or  control  device 
and  "B"  represents  the  new  one.  Each  controller  should 
be  requested  to  use  "A"  for  a  period  of  time  followed  by 
"B"  (for  the  same  duration).  After  a  suitable  rest  period 
the  same  controller  is  requested  to  use  "B"  first  follow¬ 
ed  by  "A"  for  the  same  duration.  This  "balanced" 
experimental  approach  will  help  control  for  fatigue 
effects,  learning  effects,  and  other  evaluation  problems. 
Suitable  evaluation  ratings  and  workload  assessments 
may  be  administered  during  or  immediately  following 
each  of  these  work  sessions. 

Guideline  Four.  Hold  the  work  environment  as 
constant  as  possible  during  all  evaluations. 

If,  for  instance,  an  evaluation  of  a  new  radar  (D-BRITE) 
display  symbology  is  to  be  evaluated,  and  guidelines  1, 
2,  and  3  (above)  have  been  followed,  also  hold  ambient 
illumination  and  auditory  levels  at  a  constant,  realistic 
level  throughout  the  evaluation  period. 

Guideline  Five.  Organizational  equilibrium  in 
the  real  world  does  not  always  need  to 
preceed  new  technology  research  in  the 
SDTF.  The  old  adage  "if  it  isn't  broken  don't  fix  it" 
needs  to  be  tempered  by  a  another  -  "if  it  isn't  broken  it 
may  break  at  any  time."  For  example,  while  ATC 
organizational  stability  within  a  given  tower  may  be 
seen  as  a  good  sign,  indeed  an  indication  that  all  is 
well,  a  working  environment  having  such  apparent 
equilibrium  may  not  be  able  to  cope  effectively  with 
certain  unanticipated  (i.e.,  sudden,  unfamiliar)  events  in 
the  aviation  environment.  All  organizations  have  their 
limits  of  ability  to  cope  with  new  situations.  So  SDTF 
management  should  be  constantly  seeking  new 
solutions  to  existing  situations  as  well  as  to  impending 
problems. 


List  of  Candidate  SDTF  Human  Factors 
Validation  and  Research  Areas 

Human  factors  validation  will  employ  both 
objective  and  subjective  methods  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  real  operational  environment  is  realistically 
simulated.  Objective  measures  will  include:  (a)  Com¬ 
parison  of  controller  decisions  and  resulting  traffic  flow 
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during  actual  traffic  conditions  with  the  decisions  and 
results  from  simulated  traffic  periods,  (b)  Measurement 
of  pseudo-pilot  and  pseudo-ramp  controller  response 
times  and  error  rate(s)  to  simulated  yet  realistic  control 
tasks,  (c)  Determination  of  the  number  of  aircraft 
worked,  how  often  certain  displays  are  accessed,  and 
personnel  communication  links  used  and  analyzed,  (d) 
The  number,  duration,  and  content  of  communications 
among  all  controllers  and  between  controllers  and  their 
supervisors  may  be  quantified.  Such  communications 
also  may  be  compared  with  similar  measures  obtained 
from  the  actual  airport  tower.  Thus,  selected  pre¬ 
approved  evaluations  may  need  to  be  conducted  at 
current  Level  V  air  traffic  control  towers  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  "nominal  SDTF  baseline"  perform¬ 
ance. 

The  objective  of  these  manned  simulation  tests  is 
to  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  SDTF  provides  a  highly 
realistic,  yet  reconfigurable  work  environment  which 
duplicates  the  visual,  auditory,  ergonomic,  and 
cognitive  environments  of  existing  Level  V  towers  and 
that  real-time,  multi-manned  research  can  be  fully 
supported.  Aircraft  arrival  scenarios  ("built"  from  radar 
tapes)  and  departure  lists  that  are  based  on  actual 
schedules  filed  during  the  same  period  will  be  generated 
to  help  ensure  that  realistic  traffic  flows  and  densities 
are  achieved.  Figure  2  illustrates  one  such  display  for 
an  airport  having  parallel  runways.  A  wide  variety  of 
human  factors  research  may  be  carried  out  on  touch¬ 
screen-activated  screens  such  as  this  one  where  the 
controller  has  ready  access  to  actual  and  predicted  air 
traffic  over  event  horizons  which  the  controller  can 
define. 

Figure  3  shows  a  prototype  airport  ramp  controller's 
computer  display  of  approach  (BLOCK  IN)  and 
departure  (BLOCK  OUT)  information  which  may  be 
used  in  the  pseudo-ramp  controllers'  room  of  the 
SDTF.  Since  the  airport  represented  here  possesses 
parallel  runways  there  are  two  direction  (north  and 
south)  arrivals:  (ACID  =  aircraft  identification;  GT  = 
gate  number;  TIME  =  local  time;  S  =  status).  Various 
human  factors  assessments  may  be  made  on  display 
lists  such  as  this  one  including  font  (brightness,  color 
size,  shape)  visibility,  information  field  layout  taking 
into  account  visual  eye  scan  dynamics,  use  of  flashing 
or  "strobed"  symbols,  optimal  information  update 
techniques,  etc.  Once  these  scenarios  are  completed 
current  controllers  will  be  brought  to  Ames  Research 
Center  to  "run"  each  scenario  under  controlled  and 
carefully  monitored  conditions. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  SDTF  audio  system's 
performance.  It  must  provide  realistic  and  flexibly 
controlled  voice  communications  with  understand- 
ability  that  is  equivalent  to  that  found  in  an  actual 
tower. 


Since  objective  data  alone  is  not  expected  to  provide 
an  adequate  validation  measure,  subjective  data  will  be 
obtained  from  the  controllers.  Because  they  arc  expert 
in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  the  tower  facilities,  the 
controller's  responses  will  be  given  considerable 
weight.  It  should  be  apparent  to  them  where  incon¬ 
sistencies  or  inadequacies  exist  in  the  simulation. 

Subjective  data  will  be  collected  in  several  formats. 
Structured  debriefing  interviews,  useability  question¬ 
naires,  and  workload  ratings  will  be  employed  to 
augment  the  objective  data.  Such  techniques  can  be 
used  at  the  component  as  well  as  the  system  level. 

Periodic  follow-on  validation  activities  will  take 
place  at  both  the  component  and  systems  levels  and 
will  employ  both  objective  and  subjective  testing.  It  is 
likely  that  certain  pre-test  validation  activities  will  pre- 
ceed  the  introduction  of  each  new  tower  to  be  simulated 
in  the  SDTF.  Computer  input  data  may  consist  of  both 
actual  radar  data  feeds  from  local  TRACON  facilities  as 
well  as  pseudo-pilot  inputs,  pseudo-ramp  controller 
inputs,  specialized  experimenter  data  flagging  inputs, 
and  others.  These  validation  procedures  should 
contribute  significantly  to  operating  a  world  class 
simulator  that  will  enhance  America's  flying  safety. 


Specific  Candidate  Validation  Tests 

Validation  will  be  performed  in  three  stages:  1. 
Initial  facility  component  and  full  system  validation,  2. 
Human  factors  validation,  and  3.  Periodic  (later) 
validation.  Upon  completion  of  SDTF  construction  all 
installed  components  will  be  evaluated  using 
appropriate  objective  criteria  and  methods,  e.g.,  analy¬ 
sis  of  real-time,  TRACON  radar  data  feed  throughput, 
external  scene  generation  delays  and  update  rates  relative 
to  the  real  world,  optical  alignment  (color  convergence, 
distortion,  edge  matching)  of  the  twelve  image 
projectors,  telecommunications  bandwidth  measurement 
and  signal  handshaking,  etc.  The  integrated  systems 
will  be  tested  during  initial  facility  set-up  using  both 
objective  and  subjective  methods.  They  will  be 
performed  on  an  airport-by-airport  basis,  i.e.,  if  the 
Atlanta  airport  is  selected,  operating  parameters  from 
that  particular  facility  will  be  used  to  compare  against 
the  SDTF's  simulation  of  Atlanta,  etc.  Various 
individual  tower  physical  layout  conformance  measures 
such  as  furniture  layout,  traffic  flow,  sight-lines,  etc. 
will  be  evaluated  as  well. 

Because  the  SDTF  is  very  complex  it  could  he 
studied  using  literally  dozens  of  different  research 
methods.  Table  1  lists  some  other  candidate  research 
areas  to  evaluate  SDTF  sub-systems  as  well  as  the 
entire  facility  from  a  human  factors  point  of  view: 
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Table  1 

Candidate  SDTF  Human  Factors 
Validation  and  Research  Areas 


Automation  Development  and  Evaluation 

New  ATC  technology  transfer.  Procedures  are  used 
to  compare  existing  with  new  ATC  technology  on  one 
or  more  evaluative  dimensions. 

New  Graphic  User  Interface  (GUI)  development. 

Systematic  comparison  of  the  acceptability,  under- 
standability,  u.sefulness,  and  general  utility  of  new  user 
(information)  interface(s). 

Software  comprehensibility.  The  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  what  a  program  does  and  how  it  does  it.  (cf., 
Hclander,  1988,  pp.  107-121) 


Software  compatibility.  The  ease  with  which  new 
software  can  be  integrated  into  existing  software. 

Introduction  of  innovation.  Determinations  of  how 
and  when  to  optimally  introduce  innovative  ideas  and 
products  into  an  existing  tower  environment. 

System  Evaluation 

Performance  error  isolation.  Identification  of  low- 
probability  performance  errors  which  could  compound 
into  actual  incidents  or  accidents  and  how  to  effectively 
mitigate  them  in  advance. 

User  workload  issues.  Tests  to  determine  mental, 
physical,  and  psychological  workload  generated  by  a 
given  work  situation. 


Figure  2 

Sample  Information  Display  Screen 
Used  in  Advanced  Tower  Cab  Research 
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C('i:niti\'t'  Issues 

CcMitrollcr  decision  support  aids.  Special  Icchniqucs 
used  to  rind  out  if  computer-based  information  really 
contributes  to  making  better  (more  accurate  and  more 
timely)  decisions  in  real  time?  Are  operational 
ambiguities  really  reduced? 

Model  development.  New  procedures  are  tested  to  see 
if  they  contribute  greater  understanding  to  new  be¬ 
havioral  or  cognitive-engineering  models.  Predictive 
models  of  human  performance  may  be  developed. 

General  problem  solving.  A  practical  problem  is 
simulated  and  performance  on  each  task  is  monitored 
and  analyzed  to  understand  the  factors  contributing  to 
its  solution.  System  fault  detection  -  diagnosis  studies 
should  be  conducted. 

Miscellaneous  issues.  Tests  of  group  dynamics  and 
functional  interrelationships  occuring  over  typical  work 
periods  conducted  to  identify  optimal  work  factors. 


In  general,  there  are  three  lactors  which  must  he  care 
fully  considered  in  attempting  to  introduce  new  technol¬ 
ogy  into  existing  tower  cabs;  ( 1 )  the  specific  features  of 
the  new  technology  which  may  require  operator  training 
and  certification,  (2)  the  defining  characteristics  of  the 
organizational  context  in  which  the  new  technology  is 
being  introduced,  and  (3)  the  way  that  the 
implementation  process  is  carried  out.  Each  of  these 
factors  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  determining  the 
success  of  the  proposed  technology  transfer. 

To  the  extent  that  each  Level  V  tower  represents  a 
unique  environment  it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  to 
assume  that  what  works  in  one  tower  will  work  in 
another.  In  short,  the  existing  organizational  procedures 
used  in  each  facility  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
planning  future  SDTF  validation  tests.  Tower  operators 
from  a  particular  level  V  tower  should  be  employed  in  a 
SDTF  validation  test  of  that  airport. 

The  span  of  possible  research  issues  is  very  broad. 
The  SDTF  must  be  flexible  enough  to  accommodate 
these  diverse  research  objectives.  In  addition,  the  SDTF 


Figure  3 

Sample  Ramp  Tower  Controller  Screen 
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must  integrate  well  with  existing  ATC  software  and 
hardware  and  must  also  accommodate  prototypes  assoc¬ 
iated  with  ATC  modernization  efforts. 


Validation  as  an  Ongoing  Activity 

SDTF  use  will  be  contingent  on  two  different  sets 
of  issues:  system  performance  and  facility  conformance. 
The  former  should  be  fairly  uniform  across  simulations 
of  different  Level  V  towers.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  take  into  account  airport-to-airport  dif¬ 
ferences  (information  and  control  interfaces,  furniture, 
controller  movement  traffic  and  communication 
patterns,  aircraft  traffic  scenarios,  idiosyncrasies  of 
weather)  and  other  factors.  As  facility  procedures  and 
airline  schedules  are  constantly  changing,  this  level  of 
validation  will  be  ongoing  throughout  the  course  of 
SDTF  use. 


Some  Proposed  SDTF  Validation  Tests 

This  section  suggests  several  possible  strawman 
tests  for  the  SDTF  which  are  typical  of  actual  airport 
tower  operations.  Each  represents  a  validation  exercise 
which  can  include  a  research  dimension  as  well.  Of 
course  they  represent  only  a  small  sample  of  such  tests. 

1.  Pushback  Rescheduling.  In  this  test  scenario 
ground  controllers  will  use  the  SDTF  to  play  a  "What 
if  game  which  involves  delaying  push-backs  from  the 
gate  by  varying  durations  when  they  feel  that  a  larger 
gain  in  scheduling  is  likely  to  occur  later.  Thus,  a  new 
neural-net  type  algorithm  might  be  used  which  will 
predict  an  optimal  push-back  schedule  integrated  over  a 
fifteen  minute  span.  Based  upon  its  output,  a  controller 
may  delay  a  given  airplane's  push-back  for  1.5  minutes 
and  another  for  2. 1  minutes  and  a  third  for  0.8  minutes 
if  the  algorithm  shows  that  a  gain  larger  than  this  sum 
will  accrue  within  the  next  fifteen  minute  period. 

2.  Approach  Control  Revectoring.  In  this  eval¬ 
uation  scenario  the  SDTF  staff  will  collaborate  in  real 
time  with  (simulated)  TRACON  personnel  and  flight- 
related  input  as  well  as  with  "local"  (i.e.,  SDTF-derived 
data)  to  respond  with  normally  approved  procedures  to 
"n"  aircraft  approaching  within  a  radius  of  about  "D" 
miles  of  the  airport.  During  one  test  period  standard 
(i.e.,  "traditional")  air  traffic  control  procedures  will  be 
followed.  During  another  the  same  staff  will  use  new, 
candidate,  computer-derived  rules  for  dealing  with  all  of 
the  approaching  airplanes.  For  example,  a  new  software 
program  may  suggest  revectoring  thirty  percent  of  these 
airplanes  in  order  to  achieve  some  desired  objective(s) 
(runway  switch;  fuel  savings;  turbulence  reduction; 
conflict  avoidance;  etc.).  The  existing  tower  facilities 
will  be  used  to  display  all  required  information  and  per¬ 


formance  will  be  carefully  recorded  and  analyzed  to 
identify  such  things  as:  error  type  and  rate,  inter¬ 
personnel  communication  efficiency  and  conflicts, 
problem  solving  approaches,  workload  at  each  control- 
er  station,  use  and  misuse  of  existing  equipment,  etc. 

3.  Emergency  Approach.  This  test  scenario  will 
involve  an  inbound  airplane  with  a  declared  emergency. 
The  same  ATC  team  will  take  part  and  the  emergency 
situation  will  be  embedded  within  an  extended  number 
of  "N"  nominal  airplane  approaches.  Candidate  emer¬ 
gency  situations  might  include  (landing  gear  light  out; 
hydraulic  system  failure;  passenger  medical  emergency; 
etc.).  On  each  of  several  repeats  of  this  (single  type  of 
emergency)  situation  the  radio  call  from  the  pilot  will 
occur  at  different  times  "T"  before  touchdown.  For 
instance,  one  radio  call  may  occur  twenty  minutes  prior 
to  anticipated  touchdown  ^  another  seven  minutes^,  and 
a  third  only  two  minutes.  All  controller  responses  will 
be  monitored  and  recorded  for  later  analysis.  A  second 
variable  in  this  two-dimensional  experimental  design 
might  be  coping  technique(s):  e.g.,  use  of  "traditional" 
method(s)  of  coping  with  this  kind  of  an  emergency 
versus  "proposed  new  automated  methods  for  coping  ." 

4.  Approach  Sidestep.  This  test  scenario  involves  a 
last-minute  change  of  landing  runway  (in  a  parallel 
runway  environment).  The  pilot  in  command  would 
make  the  final  decision  but  would  be  instructed  about 
the  existence  of  an  unexpected  runway  obstruction  on 
the  planned  runway.  Test  variables  could  be  amount  of 
time  of  requested  sidestep  before  touchdown, 
atmospheric  visibility,  traffic  load,  etc. 

5.  Integration  of  Automated  and  Manual  Gatekeeper. 
Since  airlines  may  be  future  SDTF  customers  it  may 
be  desireable  to  test  SDTF  pseudo-ramp  controller 
functions.  The  Ramp  Tower  at  the  Atlanta-Hartfield 
International  Airport  (ATL),  for  example,  uses  a 
"Gatekeeper"  software  program  to  assist  in  scheduling 
airplanes  into  and  out  of  the  many  gates.  This  SDTF 
validation  test  would  implement  the  existing  ATL 
Gatekeeper  program  and  vary  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  load  so  as  to  require  manual  scheduling  as 
well.  Research  variables  could  include:  number  of 
controllers  on  duty,  airplane  movement  load,  and  other 
real-world  variables. 


jQint  NASA/F^dgral  Aviatign 

Administration  Program 

A  recent  NASA  Headquarters  Public  Affairs  Office 
release  (96-235)  was  entitled  "NASA  and  FAA  Join  in 
Air  Traffic  Management  Research."  It  cited  several 
specific  areas  for  joint  NASA  -  FAA  activities  that 
could  impact  future  usage  of  the  SDTF.  They  include: 
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1.  Roles  of  flight  crews  and  ATC.  More  flexible 
flight  operations  may  involve  new  roles  for  flight 
crews  and  air  traffic  controllers. 

2.  Air  Traffic  Management.  Cockpit  and  Fleet 
Management  Integration.  Emerging  technologies  may 
permit  closer  integration  of  air  traffic  management, 
cockpit  flight  management,  and  operational  control 
centers. 

3.  Cockpit  Situational  Awareness.  Technologies 
developed  for  the  Traffic  Alert  and  Collision  Avoidance 
System  (TCAS)  and  Automatic  Dependent  Surveillance 
Broadcast  (ADS-B)  offer  new  opportunities  to  improve 
cockpit  situational  awareness  both  on  the  airport 
surface  and  throughout  airspace.  Further  development 
will  increase  flight  crew  participation  in  air  traffic 
management  decision-making. 

4.  Flight  Restrictions.  Development  of  concepts, 
technologies,  responsibilities,  and  procedures  will 
minimize  flight  restrictions  and  maximize  aircraft 
operations.  Restrictions  will  continue  to  be  imposed  in 
high  density  areas. 

5.  Safety  Analysis.  The  highest  level  of  safety  will 
be  maintained.  This  will  require  analysis  and 
simulations  of  safety  hazards  and  development  of  tools 
for  proactive  detection  of  potentially  hazardous 
situations. 

6.  All  Vehicle  Classes.  Flight  operations  will 
accommodate  all  users  including  but  not  limited  to: 
transport,  general  aviation,  rotorcraft  and  military 
aircraft.  The  system  will  accommodate  each  aircraft 
class  while  assuring  that  avionics  requirements  are  cost 
effective  and  affordable. 

7.  Cost-Benefit  Assessments.  Each  step  in  the 
transition  to  more  flexible  flight  operations  will  be 
substantiated  by  cost-benefit  estimates.  Projections  will 
include  impacts  on  both  airspace  users  and  air  traffic 
management  service  providers. 


Summary 

Data  obtained  in  the  SDTF  may  be  safely 
extrapolated  to  the  real  world  only  when  validation 
testing  shows  that  the  performance  of  both  the  human 
and  automated  systems  is  equivalent  to  the  real 
environment.  This  paper  presents  a  variety  of  validation 
guidelines  as  well  as  general  and  specific  testing 
approaches  which  can  be  used  to  generate  these  needed 
data. 
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Footnotes 

This  radio  communication  would  (likely)  come  to  the 
tower  via  airline  operations.  ARTCC,  or  TRACON. 

This  radio  communication  would  come  to  the  tower  via 
airline  operations,  TRACON,  or  city  operations. 
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Abstract 

Measuring  the  motion  of  a  synthetic  aperture 
radar  antenna  requires  inertial  navigation  algo¬ 
rithms.  a  Kalman  filter  to  update  the  navigation  so¬ 
lution  using  GPS  measurements,  and  extrapolation 
to  minimize  the  latency  of  the  motion  solution  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  radar.  A  software-only  simulation  envi¬ 
ronment  is  described  that  complements  hardware- 
in-the-loop  testing  and  allows  engineers  and  ana¬ 
lysts  to  test  the  flight  code  in  a  setting  where  data 
storage  and  analysis  are  straightforward.  The  flight 
code  and  simulation,  consisting  of  a  6-DOF  aircraft 
model,  inertial  measurement  unit  model,  and  GPS 
satellite/receiver  model,  run  many  times  faster  than 
real-time  on  a  desktop  UNIX  workstation. 

Introduction 

Synthetic  Aperture  Radar  (SAR)  image  formation 
algorithms  require  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
antenna  motion  in  order  to  produce  an  image  that 
meets  specifications.  An  unmeasured  vibration  with 
an  amplitude  of  less  than  a  millimeter  can  produces 
sinusoidal  position  errors  that  raise  impulse  response 
sidelobes  to  unacceptable  levels. 

Sandia’s  approach  to  motion  measurement  (Mo- 
Meas)  is  to  place  an  inertial  measurement  unit 
(IMU)  as  close  as  possible  to  the  SAR  antenna. 
Since  most  SAR  antennas  are  gimballed  to  allow 
pointing  at  various  targets,  the  IMU  is  usually 
mounted  on  the  inner-most  gimbal  along  with  the 
antenna.  Figure  1  shows  the  Department  of  En¬ 
ergy’s  DeHavilland  Twin  Otter  research  aircraft  and 
the  location  of  the  antenna  radome.  The  3-axis  gim¬ 
bal,  SAR  antenna,  and  IMU  that  are  currently  being 
used  on  the  airplane  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 
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Figure  1:  The  Department  of  Energy’s  DeHavilland 
Twin  Otter. 


The  SAR  MoMeas  software  must  be  tested  before 
flight  to  reduce  flight  test  costs  and  program  risk. 
Hardware-in-the-loop  (HIL)  testing  consists  of  run¬ 
ning  the  MoMeas  software  on  the  actual  flight  com¬ 
puters  while  accepting  simulated  or  real  data  from 
flight  tests  over  the  actual  interfaces. 

While  HIL  testing  must  be  performed,  (1)  it  is 
not  an  environment  that  is  conducive  for  algorithm 
development,  (2)  data  storage  can  be  difficult,  and 
(3)  limited  hardware  resources  often  limit  the  time 
available  to  test  the  MoMeas  software.  Therefore, 
an  environment  is  desirable  that  is  easy  to  use  and 
doesn’t  require  the  flight  hardware.  Additionally, 
the  environment  should  accept  the  majority  of  the 
flight  code  intact  so  that  multiple  versions  of  the 
code  do  not  exist  for  different  testing  setups.  An  en¬ 
vironment  called  software-only  simulation,  or  SOS, 
that  runs  on  a  desktop  UNIX  workstation  satisfies 
the  above  criteria. 

Before  the  SOS  environment  is  discussed,  the  SAR 
MoMeas  algorithms  will  be  reviewed  and  the  simu¬ 
lations  that  are  used  to  generate  the  inputs  to  the 
MoMeas  code  will  be  explained.  The  setup  of  the 
real-time  code  is  then  presented,  followed  by  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  SOS  environment.  Finally,  the  over¬ 
all  benefits  of  the  SOS  environment  are  summarized. 
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Figure  3:  MoMeas  algorithins. 


Figure  2:  Three-axis  giinbal  with  antenna  and  IMU. 

SAR  MoMeas  Algorithms 

Mounting  the  IMU  and  the  SAR  antenna  at  the 
same  location,  as  shown  in  Figure  2,  produces  a  reli¬ 
able,  straight-forward,  and  arguably  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  implementation  for  measuring  the  motion  of  a 
SAR  antenna.  The  delta- velocity  and  delta-angle  in¬ 
teger  counts  coming  from  the  IMU  are  used  to  gener¬ 
ate  a  navigation  solution  and  stabilize  the  antennal 
Various  measurements  from  a  GPS  receiver  are  used 
to  update  the  navigation  state  via  a  Kalman  hlter-^ 
(see  Figure  3).  This  updated  navigation  solution  is 
used  to  help  the  aircraft  pilot  stay  within  50  m  of  a 
nominal  flight  path. 

Before  the  motion  solution  is  provided  to  the 
radar,  it  is  extrapolated  forward  in  time  using  max¬ 
imum  entropy  extrapolation^-  to  minimize  the  la¬ 
tency  of  the  data.  This  extrapolation  process  uses 
the  previous  75  range  measurements  that  have  been 
calculated  from  the  GPS-aided  navigation  solution. 
While  most  GPS-aided  navigation  solutions  have 
discontinuities  that  arise  when  the  updates  are  ap¬ 
plied,  Sandia’s  MoMeas  system  uses  a  unique  ap¬ 
proach  that  avoids  dLscontinuities  without  filtering 
the  navigation  solution,  which  would  introduce  un¬ 
wanted  latency ^ 


Simulations 

Both  HIL  and  SOS  environments  rec|uir('  IMU 
counts  and  GPS  measurements  as  inputs  to  sim¬ 
ulate  the  hardware  outputs  during  different  flight 
conditions.  A  simulation  consisting  of  a  six  (k'gree- 
of-freedom  (6-DOF)  aircraft  model,  an  IMU  iikkIcI. 
and  a  GPS  model  is  used  to  generate  the  necessary 
inputs. 

The  6-DOF  simulation  uses  three  guidance  loops 
to  produce  data  that  correspond  to  different  flight 
profiles.  The  different  loops  control  the  heading,  ve¬ 
locity,  and  altitude  of  the  aircraft.  The  heading  loop 
implements  bank-to-turn  guidance  -  a  roll  mouK'nt 
is  commanded  based  on  the  heading  error.  Limits 
on  the  maximum  bank  angle,  roll  rate,  and  roll  ac¬ 
celeration  are  user-selectable  to  emulate  various  air¬ 
craft.  Velocity  matching  is  performed  by  changing 
the  x-body  force  and  altitude  is  maintained  by  com¬ 
manding  a  vertical  force.  Pitch  and  yaw  meunents 
are  commanded  to  keep  the  body  pointed  along  the 
velocity  vector. 

The  guidance  commands  are  scripted  based  on 
time  and  are  read  from  a  data  file  at  runtime.  The 
three  guidance  loops  allow  simulation  of  an  entire 
flight  profile  which  may  include  ground  alignment, 
takeoff,  climb  to  altitude,  maneuvers  on  station,  and 
in-air  alignment. 

The  6-DOF  simulation  produces  the  state  of  the 
aircraft  (position,  velocity,  and  attitude)  as  well  as 
the  specific  forces  and  angular  velocities  sensed  by 
the  plane.  These  specific  forces  and  angular  veloci¬ 
ties  from  the  6-DOF  simulation  are  transformed  to 
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the  IMU  frame  via  a  three-axis  gimbal  model.  Vari¬ 
ous  IMU  instrument  errors,  quantization  errors,  and 
frequency  response  characteristics  are  simulated  to 
produce  the  IMU  counts.  These  counts  are  used  as 
inputs  to  the  SAR  MoMeas  flight  code. 

The  GPS  measurements  are  simulated  using  the 
true  state  of  the  aircraft  from  the  6-DOF  model 
(since  the  GPS  antenna  is  mounted  to  the  air¬ 
craft  body)  and  the  almanacs  for  the  GPS  satellites, 
which  are  updated  weekly  and  can  be  downloaded 
from  the  Coast  Guard  web  site^  Measurement  noise 
can  be  simulated  or  derived  from  static  or  dynamic 
data.  A  satellite  selection  algorithm  emulates  the 
algorithm  implemented  in  the  GPS  receiver  and  an¬ 
tenna  masking  information  accounts  for  obstructions 
in  the  field  of  view  and  the  attitude  of  the  aircraft. 

The  simulations  are  verified  by  examining  2- 
dimensional  plots  of  the  outputs  and  3-dimensional 
graphical  visualizations  of  the  data.  Screen 
shots  of  the  aircraft/SAR  antenna  and  GPS  satel¬ 
lites/antenna  masking  are  shown  in  Figures  4  and  5. 
The  codes  were  written  using  the  OpenGL  language 
and  are  simple  enough  to  be  maintained  and  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  engineers  involved  with  the  development 
of  the  simulations  and  flight  code. 


Figure  4:  Screen  capture  of  aircraft  visualization 
showing  the  SAR  antenna,  groundtrack,  and  navi¬ 
gator  errors. 


Software  Setup 

The  MoMeas  software  is  written  using  ANSI- 
standard  C  and  runs  on  multiple  processors  of  the 
flight  computer.  The  combination  of  the  operating 
system  and  the  types  of  processors  that  are  used 
on  some  commercial-off-the-shelf  (COTS)  systems 

^  http:// WWW. navcen.uscg.mil/gps/gps.htm 


Figure  5:  Screen  capture  of  GPS  visualization  show¬ 
ing  GPS  satellites  and  masking  angles  for  two  GPS 
antennas. 


can  cause  the  individual  processors  to  have  poor  in¬ 
terrupt  performance.  For  this  reason,  the  MoMeas 
code  has  been  structured  using  a  “polling"  architec¬ 
ture.  Typically,  a  680x0  processor  handles  input  and 
output  interfaces  and  notifies  the  waiting  processors 
when  the  data  is  available.  While  this  software  ar¬ 
chitecture  is  sub-optimal  for  the  real-time  code,  it 
does  lend  itself  well  to  the  SOS  environment. 

The  setup  of  the  code  for  SOS  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
The  majority  of  the  SAR  MoMeas  flight  code  is  used 
without  changes.  This  code  has  been  surrounded  by 
the  “wrapper”  code  that  is  necessary  to  get  the  code 
to  function  in  a  UNIX  environment.  The  wrapper 
code  replaces  the  “main”  and  initialization  functions 
that  are  associated  with  each  of  the  flight  computer 
processors.  Less  than  10  lines  of  code  have  been 
added  to  the  rest  of  the  flight  code  to  get  the  code 
to  function  under  UNIX.  A  flag  set  in  the  makefile 
activates  these  sections  of  code  when  it  is  compiled 
as  an  executable. 

The  simulations  are  also  written  in  C  and  com¬ 
piled  as  a  separate  executable.  Compiling  the  Mo¬ 
Meas  code  separately  from  the  simulation  eliminates 
possible  conflicts  between  global  variables  and  keeps 
the  codes  more  organized.  The  MoMeas  and  sim¬ 
ulation  codes  execute  sequentially  in  a  loop  on  an 
192  MHz  RIOOOO  Silicon  Graphics  (SGI)  Indigo'"^ 
workstation.  SGI-specific  Inter-Process  Communi¬ 
cation  (IPC)  is  used  to  transfer  data  between  the 
two  executables  since  the  vendor  claims  it  is  faster 
than  UNIX  IPC,  which  is  platform-independent. 

Although  the  MoMeas  code  can  be  compiled  as 
separate  executables  to  test  the  multiple  processes 
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Figure  6:  Software-Only  Simulation  data  transfer. 


running  in  the  real  implementation,  the  cost  of 
running  multiple  MoMeas  executables  on  a  single¬ 
processor  UNIX  workstation  is  much  slower  execu¬ 
tion  time.  Additionally,  the  interactions  between 
the  MoMeas  processes  on  the  UNIX  machine  will 
not  necessarily  emulate  the  real-time  hardware  and 
those  interactions  will  be  tested  in  the  HIL  environ¬ 
ment  and  during  flight  test.  Currently,  the  SOS  en¬ 
vironment  runs  approximately  seven  times  real-time 
on  the  aforementioned  computer  with  about  15%  of 
that  time  used  to  switch  between  the  simulation  and 
MoMeas  executables. 

Real  IMU  and  GPS  data  that  has  been  collected 
during  flight  tests  can  also  be  used  instead  of  the 
simulation.  The  MoMeas  code  has  been  run  using 
this  data  to  reproduce  problems  encountered  dur¬ 
ing  flight  test  and  re-tune  the  Kalman  filter.  The 
only  disadvantage  when  using  the  real  data  is  that 
no  “truth”  data  exists  since  most  scoring  systems  do 
not  produce  solutions  that  have  the  millimeter-level 
accuracy  that  is  necessary  to  analyze  SAR  perfor¬ 
mance.  When  the  flight  data  is  used  instead  of  the 
simulation,  the  SOS  environment  runs  over  twelve 
times  real-time. 

Conclusions 

Software-only  simulation  (SOS)  is  a  UNIX  en¬ 
vironment  that  is  used  to  test  SAR  Motion  Mea¬ 
surement  (MoMeas)  flight  code.  The  inputs  that 
are  necessary  for  the  MoMeas  code  come  from  ei¬ 
ther  a  high  fidelity  simulation  that  includes  an  air¬ 
craft  model,  an  inertial  measurement  unit  (IMU) 
model,  and  GPS  satellites/receiver  model  or  data 
that  was  recorded  during  flight  tests.  The  SOS  en¬ 
vironment  complements  hardware-in-the-loop  (HIL) 
testing  since  the  algorithm  design,  analysis,  and  test¬ 
ing  can  be  performed  using  the  numerous  tools  that 
are  available  for  UNIX  machines  while  the  HIL  test¬ 
ing  can  focus  on  the  hardware  implementation.  The 
relative  simplicity  of  the  SOS  environment  mini¬ 
mizes  the  number  of  people  necessary  to  maintain 
it  and  allows  the  analysts  to  change  the  actual  flight 
code. 
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Abstract 

The  Spacecraft  Simulation  Toolkit  (SST) 
architecture  is  an  advanced,  flexible,  software  de¬ 
velopment  framework  for  modeling  and  simulation 
(M&S)  of  spacecraft  based  upon  state-of-the-art 
modeling  techniques,  a  visual  programming  and 
simulation  environment,  and  accurate  physical 
phenomenology.  The  SST  is  providing  simulation 
support  to  an  internal  Phillips  Laboratory  program, 
the  Ultra  Lightweight  Imaging  Technology  Ex¬ 
periment  (UltraLITE).  The  UltraLITE  program  is 
researching  and  demonstrating  enabling 
technologies  associated  with  the  control  of  space- 
based,  large  aperture,  sparse  optical  arrays.  The 
focus  of  the  program  is  on  precision  wavefront 
control  of  sparse  optical  arrays  by  demonstrating 
methods  for  sensing  wavefront  aberrations, 
converting  sensed  wavefront  aberrations  into 
telescope  control  requirements,  and  controlling  the 
mirror  elements  with  nanometer  range  actuation.  A 
sparse  optical  array  M&S  capability,  receiving 
inputs  from  the  proposed  UltraLITE  experiments, 
will  provide  performance  data  of  the  UltraLITE 
control  architecture  applied  to  the  different  sparse 
array  configurations.  This  M&S  capability  will  also 
relate  payload  performance  data  to  military  utility 
of  proposed  systems.  The  initial  effort,  covered  in 
this  paper,  includes  the  development  of  a 
prototype  "proof  of  concept"  UltraLITE  simulation 
for  the  single  secondary  Golay-6  within  the  SST 
architecture. 


complex  space  systems  is  critical  to  reducing  the 
cost,  risk,  and  time  to  build  them.  This  approach 
will  support  the  systems  acquisition  phase,  space 
operations,  satellite  control,  and  training  of  the 
satellite  operators.  PL  is  using  the  requirement  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  space  systems  development, 
acquisition,  and  operations  to  drive  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  advanced  M&S  capabilities,  overlaying 
these  with  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  promul¬ 
gated  standards  and  specifications,  and  delivering 
space  M&S  products  to  the  customer. 

Integrated,  modular,  and  easy-to-use  digital  M&S 
of  the  end-to-end  performance  of  spacecraft  sen¬ 
sors,  structures,  and  supporting  subsystems  can 
provide  powerful  insights  into  the  design,  integra¬ 
tion,  and  operation  of  satellites  and  related  space¬ 
craft  weapon  and  remote  sensing  systems.  Such 
simulations  can  support  a  wide  range  of  functional 
capabilities  in  the  design,  development  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  operational  life  cycle  of  such 
spacecraft.  The  rapidly  evolving  capabilities  of 
computer  workstations,  new  system  programming 
environments,  and  advanced  graphics  and  user 
interfaces  provide  the  capacity  to  integrate  sepa¬ 
rate  computer  models  operating  in  different  envi¬ 
ronments  into  high-fidelity  interactive  system 
simulations. 

SST  Architecture 


Introduction 

The  SST  is  being  developed  under  a  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Innovative  Research  (SBIR)  program  with 
Photon  Research  Associates  and  managed  by  the 
Air  Force  Phillips  Laboratory  (PL).  The  mission  of 
PL’s  Space  Technology  Directorate  is  to  provide 
innovative  space  technology  solutions  applied  to 
satellite  surveillance,  communication,  and  naviga¬ 
tion  systems.  Computer-based  M&S  of  such 


The  SST  is  an  advanced,  flexible,  development 
environment  for  the  modeling  of  spacecraft,  the 
environment  in  which  it  resides,  and  the  dynamic 
effects  of  environmental  interactions  on  the  space¬ 
craft.  The  SST  is  based  upon  state-of-the-art 
simulation  methods  and  accurate  physical  phe¬ 
nomenology.  It  is  an  object-oriented  system^  con¬ 
sisting  of  software  objects  which  simulate  the  vari¬ 
ous  systems  and  subsystems  of  the  physical 
spacecraft. 

This  paper  is  declared  a  work  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  is 
not  subject  to  copyright  protection  in  the  United  States. 
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Figure  1  SST  Visual  Environment 


Khoros,  developed  by  Khoral 
Research  Inc.  (KRI),  is  the 
simulation  software  selected  as 
the  basic  working  environment 
for  the  development  of  the  SST. 

Through  Khoros,  the  SST  pro¬ 
vides  the  ability  to  visually  and 
interactively  integrate  the  soft¬ 
ware  objects  together  into  a 
simulation  of  either  a  complete 
spacecraft  system  or  a  space¬ 
craft  subsystem.  This  visual  envi¬ 
ronment  allows  the  SST  user  to 
access  spacecraft  system,  pay- 
load,  or  subsystem  models 
through  pull-down  menus,  and 
then  connect  the  modules  using 
a  mouse  into  the  configuration 
required  to  implement  a  simula¬ 
tion.  Figure  1  shows  the  SST 
visual  environment.  Figure  2 
shows  the  basis  of  the  SST  ar¬ 
chitecture  design.  The  interac¬ 
tive  environment  provides  a  number  of  other  sup¬ 
porting  functions  such  as  integrated  data  analysis 
and  software  development  tools.  The  user  or 
model  developer  virtually  builds  a  spacecraft  by 
selecting  and  integrating  components,  duplicating 
the  equivalent  real  world  actions. 


The  SST  software  objects  provide  algorithmic 
simulation  of  the  various  spacecraft  functions.  The 
simulation  data  bases  provide  the  necessary 
knowledge  base  within  which  the  detailed  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  system  are  described,  and  an  or- 


Figure  2  SST  Architecture 
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derly  and  efficient  means  to  store  the  results  of  a 
simulation  for  additional  analysis. 

A  key  feature  of  the  SST  is  its  flexibility  to  be  re¬ 
configured  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  requirements 
in  engineering,  simulation,  operations,  and  train¬ 
ing.  Subsystem  representations  of  varying  levels 
of  detail  are,  or  can  be  made  available.  This  level 
of  detail  as  well  as  whether  a  given  subsystem 
need  be  represented  at  all  for  a  given  application 
can  be  tailored  depending  upon  the  intended  use. 
The  ability  of  the  SST  to  be  reconfigured  to  meet 
requirements  ranging  from  detailed  engineering  to 
real-time  operations/training  means  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  can  support  the  broadest  range  of  simulation 
requirements  within  a  single,  integrated  environ¬ 
ment.  The  characteristics  of  the  simulation  can 
also  be  varied,  even  during  the  course  of  the 
simulation,  in  order  to  balance  the  desired  simula¬ 
tion  goals  with  the  available  computing  resources. 

When  used  to  support  the  typical  development  of  a 
spacecraft  system,  the  SST  user  will  initially  con¬ 
figure  the  system  with  generic  representations  of 
various  subsystems  chosen  from  the  SST  software 
library.  These  can  be  used  to  explore  design  op¬ 
tions  and  to  produce  initial  proof-of-concept  stud¬ 
ies.  As  the  design  process  proceeds,  the  virtual 
spacecraft  being  built  in  the  SST  will  evolve  as 
well.  Certain  specialized  subsystems  may  not  be 
represented  in  sufficient  detail  through  existing 
software,  so  new  software  may  be  custom  written 
and  integrated.  Through  the  use  of  custom  soft¬ 
ware  and  highly  customizable  parameter  inputs  for 
generic  subsystems  (such  as  thermal  and  struc¬ 
tural  design  software)  the  SST  will  increasingly 
represent  a  precise  working  version  of  the  ultimate 
spacecraft  system. 

Implementation  Example 

We  present  here  an  example  of  the  above  con¬ 
cepts.  In  this  example  the  objective  is  to  take  a 
specific  design  of  a  sparse  aperture  optical  system 
and  simulate  the  images  it  would  produce  over  a 
range  of  operational  conditions.  Because  the  opti¬ 
cal  system  produces  blurred  images,  an  important 
part  of  the  simulation  process  is  to  include  a  de- 
convolution  process  to  enhance  the  images.  The 
resulting  images  can  then  be  assessed  via  quali¬ 
tative  and  quantitative  methods  to  determine  if  the 


selected  system  will  provide  the  desired  perform¬ 
ance  under  the  test  conditions.  Quantitative  meth¬ 
ods  would  include  a  suitable  measure  of  perform¬ 
ance  (MOP)  based  on  measurements  and  analysis 
of  the  images. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  system  we  have 
chosen  to  model  is  one  of  several  under  consid¬ 
eration  within  the  UltraLITE  program.  The  detailed 
technical  aspects  of  this  program  are  provided  in 
the  References^ 

The  necessary  elements  of  the  system  which  are 
simulated  are; 

•  Input  Scene 

•  Mirror  Configuration 

•  Mirror  Displacements 

•  Point  Spread  Function  (PSF) 

•  Convolution  of  the  PSF  and  Scene  Image 

•  Sensor  Effects 

•  Deconvolution 

•  Measures  of  Performance 

The  significance  of  each  of  these  elements  and 
their  simulation  will  be  described,  and  representa¬ 
tive  examples  will  be  shown. 

Input  Scene 

The  input  scene,  in  digital  form,  should  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  type  of  scene  to  be  imaged  by  the 
optical  system,  in  terms  of  wavelength  regime  and 
scene  content.  Ideally  it  is  a  calibrated  scene  in 
absolute  radiance  units.  The  resolution  of  the 
scene  needs  to  be  higher  in  resolution  than  the 
optical  system  and  sensor  to  avoid  aliasing  effects. 

Calibrated  input  scenes  can  be  obtained  either 
from  calibrated  camera  scenes  or  by  camera 
scenes  which  have  been  reduced  to  images  that 
have  been  classified  according  to  materials  types. 
The  material  images,  along  with  terrain  elevation, 
can  then  be  used  to  render  images  from  any  view¬ 
point  and  for  any  optical  wavelength.  Figure  3 
shows  a  scene  created  in  this  manner.  It  is  an  im¬ 
age  of  a  hanger  area  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
California.  The  scene  has  been  rendered  at  a 
wavelength  of  .55  micrometers.  The  radiance  of 
the  atmosphere  for  an  overhead  nadir  viewing 
sensor  is  included  in  the  scene. 
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Figure  3  Radiomethcally  Calibrated  Scene 

The  scene  also  contains  a  test  pattern  inset  for 
computing  MOPs.  This  test  pattern  was  made  with 
standard  Khoros  functions. 

Mirror  Configuration 

For  a  high  quality  optical  system  the  resolution  is 
the  order  of  X/D,  where  X  is  the  center  wavelength 
of  the  system  passband  and  D  is  the  diameter  of 
the  primary  mirror.  The  diameter  required  for  a 
conventional  system  can  lead  to  impractical  weight 
and  rigidity  requirements  for  space  observatories. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  use  sparse  aperture 
systems  which  have  the  potential  for  nearly  the 
same  resolution  as  a  conventional  filled  aperture 
at  a  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  conventional  sys¬ 
tem.  It  achieves  this  by  providing  a  sampling  of  the 
complete  range  of  the  spatial  frequencies  of  the 
monolithic  mirror  but  at  the  expense  of  reduced 
collected  flux,  and  significantly  attenuated  spatial 
frequencies  due  to  the  sparseness  of  the  aperture. 

Another  aspect  of  the  light-weighting  of  a  sparse 
aperture  system  is  that  the  individual  mirrors  are 
not  mounted  on  a  rigid  structure.  Rather  active 
mirror  control  is  used  to  keep  the  mirrors  on  an 
ideal  surface  as  structural  elements  in  the  obser¬ 
vatory  are  displaced  by  vibration  and  maneuvers. 
There  are  a  number  of  sparse  aperture  mirror  con¬ 
figurations.  For  this  study  we  have  chosen  the 
Golay  6  system^  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 


Figure  4  Golay  6  Mirror  Configuration 


Sparse  Aperture  PSF  and  MTF 
The  point  spread  function  (PSF)  associated  with 
the  sparse  aperture  system  is  needed  for  system 
analysis.  For  design  purposes  an  optics  code 
would  typically  be  used  to  compute  the  PSF  as  a 
function  of  location  in  the  field-of-view.  However, 
for  the  purposes  of  concept  exploration,  a  faster 
but  less  general  method  is  sufficient.  To  use  this 
method  the  following  assumptions  are  made: 
1)  The  image  sensor  responds  to  a  narrow  band¬ 
width  of  light  (near-monochromatic  assumption),  2) 
The  paraxial  assumptions  frequently  used  in 
Gaussian  optics  analysis  are  satisfied,  i.e.  sin(0)  == 
tan(e)  =  0,  where  0  is  the  angle  of  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  ray  with  respect  to  the  optical  axis. 

If  these  assumptions  are  satisfied,  then  it  can  be 
shown  that,  apart  from  a  quadratic  phase  error, 
there  is  a  Fourier  transform  relationship  between 
the  complex  wavefront  at  the  exit  pupil  of  a  lens 
and  the  image  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  optical 
system®.  If  the  object  is  a  point  source  at  infinity, 
the  image  is  the  coherent  PSF. 

Assuming  the  scenes  of  interest  for  the  observa¬ 
tory  are  illuminated  by  incoherent  light,  the  inco¬ 
herent  PSF  is  relevant.  This  is  found  by  computing 
the  modulus  square  of  the  coherent  PSF. 
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The  Fourier  transform  of  the  incoherent  PSF  pro¬ 
duces  the  Optical  Transfer  Function  (OTF),  which 
describes  the  amplitude  weighting  and  phase 
shifts  of  the  spatial  spectrum  of  an  image  when 
convolved  with  the  PSF.  The  Modulation  Transfer 
Function  (MTF)  is  the  modulus  of  the  OTF  and  is 
a  useful  quantity  for  assessing  the  degree  of  im¬ 
age  degradation  in  the  frequency  domain. 

Wavefront  Errors 

Wavefront  errors  represent  the  optical  path  length 
difference  between  the  light  reflected  from  the  mir¬ 
ror  array  surfaces  and  the  ideal  spherical  refer¬ 
ence  surface.  The  errors  have  two  origins:  fixed 
errors  due  to  the  mirror  surface  (figure  errors  and 
aberrations),  and  mechanical  displacements  of  the 
mirrors. 

The  mirror  displacements  consist  of  x,  y,  z  transla¬ 
tions  and  rotations  about  the  x,  y,  and  z  axes, 
where  z  is  perpendicular  to  the  optical  axis  of  the 
telescope.  Typically  the  most  significant  displace¬ 
ments  are  in  the  z  direction,  commonly  called  pis¬ 
ton  motion,  and  rotations  about  the  x  any  y  axes, 
commonly  called  x  and  y  tilt.  (In  low  F  number 
systems  the  x  and  y  translations  and  rotation  about 
z  can  be  significant .) 

The  path  length  differences  are  multiplied  by  2  to 
account  for  the  two  way  path  for  a  reflective  optical 
element.  The  path  length  differences  are  next  con¬ 
verted  into  wavefront  phase  errors,  for  a  single 
wavelength  of  light,  by  multiplying  by  lnlX.  A  com¬ 
plex  wavefront,  covering  the  extent  of  the  mono¬ 
lithic  mirror  is  computed  from  this  data. 

The  SST  procedures  for  implementing  the  piston 
and  x  and  y  tilts  for  a  single  mirror  are  shown  in 
Figure  5.  The  piston  and  tilt  errors  are  supplied  to 
this  procedure  from  displacement  files. 

The  collection  of  procedures  shown  in  Figure  5  is 
replicated  for  each  mirror  to  produce  the  complex 
wavefront  for  the  Golay  6  array,  as  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  6.  A  Fourier  transform  and  modulus  square 
operation  complete  the  operations  needed  to  com¬ 
pute  the  coherent  PSF.  Figure  7  shows  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  path  length  errors  induced  on  the 
wavefront  by  piston  and  tilt  errors. 


Figure  6  Coherent  PSF  Procedure 


Figure  7  Piston  and  Tilt  Mirror  Displacements 


Figure  8  compares  PSF's  and  MTF's  for  three 
cases:  1)  a  monolithic  mirror  which  would  enclose 
the  Golay  6  array,  2)  the  Golay  6  array  without 
mirror  displacements,  and  3)  the  Golay  6  array 
with  mirror  displacements  of  .15  waves  RMS  error. 
The  significant  attenuation  of  the  MTF  at  high  spa¬ 
tial  frequencies  for  the  Golay  6  mirror  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  monolithic  mirror  is  apparent.  However, 
the  advantage  of  the  phased  array  is  evident  in 
that  the  amplitude  of  the  MTF,  after  the  initial  drop, 
is  nearly  constant  out  to  the  diffraction  cutoff  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  enclosing  monolithic  mirror. 
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PSF 


MTF 


Figure  8  Monolithic  and  Sparse  Aperture  PSF’s  and  MTF’s 


Convolution  With  Scene 

Given  the  assumptions  made  previously,  the  PSF 
is  shift  invariant,  i.e.,  it  has  the  same  shape  in  all 
locations  in  the  field  of  view.  The  image  formed  by 
the  optical  system  of  the  object-space  scene  can 
be  computed  by  a  convolution  of  the  scene  and 
the  PSF.  Since  the  PSF  is  shift  invariant,  the  con¬ 
volution  can  be  performed  by  Fourier  transform 
methods. 

Sensor  Effects 

At  this  point  the  calculation  has  produced  the  focal 
plane  image.  The  next  step  in  the  simulation  proc¬ 
ess  is  to  add  effects  of  the  sensor.  The  primary 
effects  are  an  additional  blurring  and  the  addition 
of  noise.  The  nature  of  these  effects  will  vary  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  the  sensor  is  a  staring  focal 
plane  array  or  a  scanning  array,  possibly  with  time 
delay  integration,  and  on  the  intrinsic  detector 
material  and  design. 


Detailed  models  for  the  simulation  of  both  staring 
and  scanning^  sensors  have  also  been  designed 
for  integration  within  the  SST  environment. 

Deconvolution 

As  demonstrated  in  Figure  8,  a  characteristic  of  a 
sparse  aperture  array  is  that  the  modulation 
transfer  function  over  a  considerable  range  from 
the  low  to  high  frequencies  is  significantly  attenu¬ 
ated  in  comparison  to  the  MTF  of  a  monolithic  mir¬ 
ror.  To  attain  resolution  performance  approaching 
the  monolithic  mirror,  the  Golay  6  MTF  must  be 
amplified  by  filtering  the  sensor  output  image  to 
boost  these  attenuated  frequencies.  However, 
noise  becomes  a  significant  factor  with  increasing 
spatial  frequency,  and  must  be  dealt  with.  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  image  processing  filters  can  be  used  to 
perform  this  function.  We  have  chosen  the  Wiener 
filter  as  an  example®.  The  basic  process  is  to 
Fourier  transform  the  sensor  output  image,  multi¬ 
ply  by  the  Wiener  filter,  then  inverse  Fourier 
transform  to  obtain  the  deconvolved  image. 
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The  Wiener  filter  is  based  on  the  mathematical 
approach  of  minimizing  the  mean  squared  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  undegraded  noise-free  image 
and  the  Wiener  filtered  image.  The  Wiener  filter  is 
basically  an  inverse  filter  multiplied  by  a  factor 
whose  value  is  essentially  unity  when  the  ratio  of 
the  noise  Power  Spectral  Density  (PSD)  to  the 
sensor  image  PSD  is  small,  but  becomes  small 
when  the  ratio  becomes  large,  thus  preventing 
large  amplification  in  those  regions  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  low  signal  to  noise  ratio. 

The  Wiener  filter  requires  three  inputs:  the  Fourier 
transform  of  the  PSF,  the  noise  PSD,  and  the 
noise-free  sensor  output  image  PSD.  Approxima¬ 
tions  may  be  needed  for  each  of  these. 

The  Wiener  filter  has  been  applied  to  a  Golay  6 
blurred  image  as  an  example  of  its  ability  to  re¬ 
duce  the  effects  of  blur  and  noise.  Conditions 
simulated  in  this  example  are: 

Wavelength  =  .55  micrometers 
Individual  mirror  diameter  =  2.2  meter 
Effective  monolithic  diameter  =  9  meter 
Altitude  =  35768  kilometers 
Altitude*7/Deff  =  2.2  meter 
Scene  pixel  resolution  =  .76  meters 
Wavefront  error  =  .15  waves 
Noise  Equivalent  Reflectance  =  1% 

The  spectrally  white  noise  added  to  the  scene  was 
a  Noise  Equivalent  Radiance  equal  to  the  radiance 
of  a  unit  lambertian  reflectance  X  Noise  Equivalent 
Reflectance  (%)  X  100. 

For  the  Wiener  filter,  the  noise  PSD  was  computed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  RMS  value  of  the  addi¬ 
tive  white  noise.  The  PSD  of  the  input  image  was 
represented  by  a  radial  average  of  the  actual  im¬ 
age  PSD,  thus  removing  any  detailed  a  priori 
knowledge  of  the  two  dimensional  image  power 
spectrum. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Figures  9  -11:  9)  is  the 
blurred  image  before  deconvolution,  10)  is  the  fil¬ 
tered  image  using  the  exact  PSF,  i.e.  the  PSF  with 
both  sparse  aperture  and  wavefront  error  effects 
included,  and  11)  is  the  Wiener  filtered  image  us¬ 
ing  only  the  known  Golay  6  PSF. 


Measures  of  Performance  (MOP) 

MOPs  are  needed  to  determine  if  system  perform¬ 
ance  is  adequate.  Images  produced  by  the  above 
simulation  and  processing  steps  can  be  assessed 
visually  to  give  a  subjective  MOP.  In  addition, 
quantitative  measurements  can  be  applied  to  test 
patterns  which  are  subjected  to  the  same  proc¬ 
essing  as  the  images.  The  patterns  can  either  be 
embedded  in  the  scene  image  or  can  be  proc¬ 
essed  separately  if  the  processing  is  done  with  the 
same  parameters  as  used  for  the  image.  Noise 


Figure  9  Blurred  lmage.15  RMS  WFE,  1% 


Figure  10  Wiener  Filtered  Image  Using 
Blurring  PSF 
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Figure  11  Wiener  Filtered  Image  Using  Only 
Golay  6,  PSF 

can  be  omitted  from  the  test  pattern  or  can  be 
added,  depending  on  the  objective  of  the  test. 

As  shown  in  previous  figures,  the  example  scene 
used  has  an  embedded  test  pattern.  The  features 
of  this  test  pattern  are  an  edge,  an  isolated  single 
bright  pixel,  and  four  sinusoidal  patterns.  In  the 
blurred  image  the  edge  allows  measurement  of 
edge  response  functions.  The  single  pixel,  when 
blurred,  becomes  a  PSF.  From  the  PSF  a  number 
of  MOPs  can  be  computed:  Strehl  ratio.  PSF 
width,  and,  via  a  Fourier  Transform,  spatial  fre¬ 
quency  parameters  such  as  MTF  and  restorable 
bandwidth. 

Figure  12  shows  examples  of  MOPs  from  a  trade 
study  of  wavefront  errors  of  .10,.  15,  and  20  rms 
waves  and  Noise  Equivalent  Reflectance’s  of  .5%, 
1%  and  2%.  The  MOPs  used  were: 

1.  Edge  gradient  -  20%  to  80%  amplitude  width 
of  edge., 

2.  PSF  Width  -  50%  amplitude  width,  equivalent 
to  Rayleigh  criteria., 

3.  Restorable  bandwidth  (fraction  of  frequency  at 
which  Wiener  filter  attenuator  component  =  .5) 

Data  for  these  MOPs  were  extracted  from  the 
simulated  data  using  standard  Khoros  routines. 
The  plot  tool,  xmgr,  was  used  for  data  analysis  and 
presentation. 


The  results  are  examples  of  how  the  SST  can  be 
used  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of  functions  for  im¬ 
aging  system  performance  analysis  with  minimal 
programming  effort. 


Summary 

In  this  work  we  have  demonstrated  that  with  the 
appropriate  environment,  technically  complex  sat¬ 
ellite  imaging  concepts  can  be  rapidly  prototyped 
and  tested. 

The  simulation  environment  is  the  Spacecraft 
Simulation  Toolkit,  developed  for  the  virtual  proto¬ 
typing  of  spacecraft  and  spacecraft  interactions 
with  the  natural  environment. 

The  example  presented  in  this  paper  is  the  simu¬ 
lation  of  a  Golay  6  sparse  aperture  system.  Nearly 
all  major  effects  of  the  imaging,  process,  sensor 
noise,  and  deconvolution  were  performed  with 
minimal  programming  effort.  It  was  demonstrated 
that  extraction  of  data  for  the  computation  of 
MOPs  can  be  accomplished  in  the  same  environ¬ 
ment. 
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Frequency.  Froction  o(  Diftroction  Cutoff  Noise  EquivolenI  Refleclonce,  Per  Cent 

c)  Restorable  Bandwidth,  Frequency  at  which  Deconvolved  PSF  =  .5 


Figure  12  Examples  of  Measures  of  Performance  from  Trade  Study.  Left  plots  are  from  Wiener  filtered 
images,  shown  only  for  one  noise  level.  Right  plots  are  MOP  data  extracted  from  left  plots  for  all  three 
noise  levels. 
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The  continuous  impulse  balance  method  provides  for  efficiently  modeling  impact  and  continuous 
contact  by  combining  features  from  the  time  continuous  and  impulse  balance  procedures.  It  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  general  form  by  considering  the  two-body  contact  dynamics  problem.  External  forces  are 
included  in  the  formulation  when  invoking  the  impulse  balance  principle  to  calculate  the  contact 
forces.  This  allows  for  more  accurately  handling  impact  and,  more  importantly,  makes  it  possible  to 
model  continuous  contact  in  a  completely  seamless  fashion.  Global  momentum  conservation  is  en¬ 
forced  during  the  collision,  subject  to  a  form  of  mechanical  energy  conservation  involving  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  restitution.  The  method  does  not  require  that  the  time  step  be  refined  during  the  collision  by 
prescribing  a  profile  for  the  contact  force  that  recognizes  the  need  to  offset  the  inaccuracies  associ¬ 
ated  with  non-conservative  effects.  Thus,  the  time  step  stays  constant  throughout  the  simulation.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  method  is  not  iterative  and  maintains  linearity  in  slip-contact  situations  by  appropri¬ 
ately  defining  the  slip  direction. 


Introduction 

HE  robustness  of  candidate  contact  dynamics 
methods  can  be  assessed  by  their  ability  to  cope 
with  both  impact  and  continuous  contact,  where  the 
latter  involves  two  bodies  that  push  and  slide  past  each 
other  without  relative  velocity  of  approach  or  separa¬ 
tion.  Two  procedures  that  address  with  relative  merit 
these  two  ca,ses  are  commonly  used  in  numerical  stud¬ 
ies;  (1)  the  continuous  time  method,  and  (2)  the  im¬ 
pulse  balance  method.  (In  this  paper  the  term  “contact” 
generically  encompasses  both  impact  and  continuous 
contact.) 

The  continuous  time  method  can  model  both  impact 
and  continuous  contact.  The  contact  forces  are  assumed 
to  act  in  a  continuous  manner,  and  this  allows  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  analysis  of  a  system  simply  by  adding  them 
to  the  equations  of  motion.  Widely  used  approaches  for 
calculating  the  contact  forces  make  use  of  Hertz  contact 
law,  for  example,  to  relate  them  to  the  material  defor¬ 
mations  of  the  surfaces.'  Contact  deformations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  dependent  on  the  geometrical  features  of  the 
surfaces,  and  these  often  can  only  be  approximately 
determined.  The  accuracy  of  solutions  can  be  im¬ 
proved — at  the  expense  of  considerable  computational 
overhead — by  resorting  to  full  finite  element  analysis  of 
the  colliding  bodies.* 

In  the  continuous  time  method  it  is  necessary  to  refine 
the  time  .step  during  the  collision  to  capture  the  small 
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time  scale  of  contact  dynamics.  This  restricts  the  ease 
with  which  the  different  approaches  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  real-time  simulations,  and  necessarily  places 
additional  demands  on  the  computational  resources. 
Furthermore,  the  problems  are  compounded  by  the  ap¬ 
proaches  often  being  iterative  and  non-linear,  especially 
during  continuous  contact.'^ 

The  continuous  time  method  enforces  momentum 
conservation  on  the  system  because  the  contact  forces, 
whether  accurately  calculated  or  not,  are  applied  on 
both  bodies  in  action-reaction  fashion.  Increased  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  contact  forces  results  in  better  predictions 
for  the  post-impact  configuration  of  the  system  (relative 
position,  velocity,  orientation,  etc.,  of  the  bodies),  but 
does  not  affect  global  momentum  conservation. 

The  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  collision  is  another 
factor  which  affects  post-impact  system  configuration. 
It  involves  the  additional  consideration  of  conservation 
of  mechanical  energy,  and  almost  invariably  necessi¬ 
tates  for  practical  modeling  purposes  that  empirical 
data  be  introduced.  The  coefficient  of  restitution  is  the 
most  widely  used  such  data.  It  allows  for  lumping  the 
overall  effect  of  non-conservative  forces  into  a  single 
coefficient  which  is  a  measure  of  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  contact  forces  during  the  deformation  and 
restoration  periods."*  Its  use  proved  effective  when 
combined  with  Hertz  contact  law  to  model  non-linear 
effects  such  as  hysterisis.'  Finite  element  methods  must 
deal  with  non-conservative  forces  in  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  way,  for  example  by  introducing  modal  damping 
coefficients.^  These,  however,  are  just  as  hard  if  not 
harder  to  estimate  than  the  single  coefficient  of  restitu¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  more  difficult  to  relate  to  the  physics 
of  the  system. 
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The  impulse  balance  method,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
only  model  the  impact  phase  of  contact  dynamics,  and 
therefore  has  a  more  limited  scope  of  applicability  than 
.  the  continuous  time  method.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  contact  forces.  Rather,  the  method  directly 
determines  the  post-impact  velocities  of  the  bodies  by 
enforcing  global  momentum  conservation;  mechanical 
energy  con.servation  most  often  involves  the  coefficient 
of  restitution.^  The  duration  of  the  impact  process  is 
considered  to  be  infinitesimally  small,  such  that  the 
form  assumed  by  the  contact  forces  is  that  of  a  Dirac- 
delta  function.  This  introduces  a  limitation  whereby  the 
external  forces  are  not  included  in  the  analysis;  only  the 
contact  forces  are  considered  to  significantly  influence 
the  impact  dynamics.  Further  curbing  the  method’s 
accuracy  and  real-time  potential  is  its  being  non-linear 
in  slip-impact  situations,  and  the  fact  that  time  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  equations  is  discontinuous  across  the  impact, 
requiring  that  the  system  be  re-initialized.  (Remark  that 
slip,  or  relative  motion  between  the  bodies  in  the  plane 
tangent  to  the  contact  surfaces,  may  be  present  both  in 
the  impact  and  the  continuous  contact  cases.) 

The  approach  presented  in  this  paper  borrows  from 
both  previous  methods.  It  is  time  continuous,  which 
therefore  allows  for  conducting  the  analysis  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  simply  adding  the  contact  forces  to  the  equa¬ 
tions  of  motion.  The  time  step,  however,  remains  con¬ 
stant  throughout  the  simulation,  an  advantage  which  is 
not  shared  by  the  continuous  time  method.  The  contact 
forces  are  calculated  by  considering  the  impulse  bal¬ 
ance  principle.  The  latter,  however,  is  augmented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fully  take  into  account  the  external 
forces  acting  on  the  bodies.  This  allows  for  more  accu¬ 
rately  handling  the  impact  cases  and,  more  importantly, 
makes  it  possible  to  model  continuous  contact  in  the 
most  simple  form  possible.  Global  momentum  conser¬ 
vation  is  enforced  during  contact,  subject  to  a  form  of 
energy  conservation  involving  the  coefficient  of  resti¬ 
tution.  The  method  is  not  iterative,  and  remains  linear 
even  in  slip-contact  situations  by  appropriately  defining 
the  slip  direction. 

To  demonstrate  the  applicability  of  the  method,  a  few 
simple  impact  and  continuous  contact  cases  will  be 
analyzed  using  the  direct  central  impact  benchmark. 
The  full  capabilities  of  the  method  will  be  highlighted 
by  a  system-level  functional  simulation  of  the  European 
Automated  Transfer  Vehicle  (ATV)  docking  with  the 
International  Space  Station  using  the  CAE  ROSE 
(Real-time  Object-oriented  Simulation  Environment). 
Included  in  the  simulation  are  the  ATV  attitude  control 
and  propulsion  subsystems,  and  the  ATV/ISSA  orbital 
dynamics  and  environmental  models.  Study  of  the  col¬ 
lision  between  the  ISSA  and  ATV  following  misfiring 
of  faulty  thrusters  is  considered. 
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Notations 

In  keeping  with  standard  terminology^’  relating  to 
rendezvous  operations  of  space  vehicles  the  two  col¬ 
liding  bodies  will  be  identified  as  the  ‘target’  and 
‘chaser’,  respectively;  subscripts  ‘r’  and  ‘c’  affixed  to 
variables  will  be  used  to  denote  them.  Vectors  and  dy- 
adics  will  be  written  in  plain  bold  type  using  arrows, 
such  as  V,  or  I, ,  and  a  left  superscript  will  replace  the 
arrow  when  the  vector  or  dyadic  is  expressed  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  frame  of  reference.  For  example,  v,  expressed  in 
the  geocentric  inertial  frame  will  be  denoted  by  '^^v, , 
and  I,  expressed  in  the  target  center-of-mass  (COM) 
frame  by  '1, .  Four  reference  frames  will  be  used 
throughout.  These  are  the  geocentric  inertial,  target 
COM,  chaser  COM,  and  contact  frames,  denoted  by 
left  superscripts  ‘g’,  ‘c’,  and  ‘it’,  respectively;  those 

frames  are  defined  below.  Subscripts  ‘x’,  ‘y’,  and  ‘z’ 
will  identify  a  vector’s  Cartesian  components,  and  su¬ 
perscript  ‘7”  denote  the  transpose  of  a  vector  or  matrix. 

Equations  of  motion 

The  target  and  chaser  each  have  a  reference  frame 
attached  to  their  center-of-mass;  these  are  called  the 
target  COM  firame  and  chaser  COM  frame,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  are  shown  in  Figure  1  as  ‘r’  and  ‘c’.  Also 
shown  in  the  figure  is  the  contact  frame  of  reference 
'k\  defined  on  the  target  at  the  point  of  contact.  Its  z- 
axis  is  outward  pointing  and  normal  to  the  surface.  The 
position  vector  locates  the  point  of  contact  on  the 
target  relative  to  the  target  center-of-mass,  and.  simi¬ 
larly,  the  vector  locates  the  point  of  contact  on  the 
chaser. 


Fig  1  Target  and  chaser,  with  definition  of 
contact  frame,  ‘/r’. 
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The  contact  force,  denoted  by  K  ,  is  defined  as  the 
force  applied  by  the  target  on  the  chaser;  its  normal 
component  is  thus  always  positive  when  expressed  in 
the  contact  frame. 

The  equations  of  motion,  including  the  contact  force 
K  ,  the  externally  applied  forces,  F,  and  F  ,  and  the 
externally  applied  moments,  G,  and  G^.,  are  given  by 


m,  =  F,  -  K 

(1) 

-  'd(b, 

'  dt 

dt 

=  G,  -  CO,  X  (I,  •  CO, )  -  r,,/,  X  K 

(2) 

^d\ 

m. - ^  =  F  -l-K 

(3) 

‘  dt 

1 

‘  '  dt 

=  G,,  -  d),.  X  (I,.  •  m, )  -1-  X  K 

(4) 

In  the  above  m  is  the  mass,  v  the  velocity  vector,  I 
the  inertia  dyadic  calculated  about  the  mass  center,  and 
(D  the  angular  velocity  vector.  Whereas  the  time  de¬ 
rivative  in  Eqs.  (1)  and  (3)  is  measured  in  the  inertial 
frame,  it  is  convenient  to  measure  it  in  the  target  COM 
frame  in  Eq.  (2),  and  in  the  chaser  COM  frame  in  Eq. 
(4);  the  left  superscript  on  the  time  derivatives  indicates 
that  notation. 

In  the  introduction  we  mentioned  that  the  coefficient 
of  restitution  and  contact  force  both  affect  the  system 
post-impact  configuration.  Because  there  is  always 
rather  great  uncertainty  associated  with  estimating  the 
coefficient  of  restitution"*  (or  the  modal  damping  coeffi¬ 
cients),  some  inaccuracy  will  be  introduced  in  the  post¬ 
impact  configuration  which  will  defeat  any  effort  made 
for  accurately  modeling  the  profile  of  the  contact  force. 
This  suggests  that  it  is  possible  to  relax  the  precision 
with  which  the  latter  is  calculated.  We  exploit  that  by 
first  imposing  on  the  collision  the  constraint  that  its 
duration  is  equal  to  At  seconds,  the  time  step  used  for 
integrating  the  equations  numerically.  Furthermore,  the 
contact  force  is  assumed  to  remain  constant  during  this 
time  interval: 

K  =  cst  0,  r  G  [r",  r” -1- Ar]  (5) 

and 

K  =0,  /«[/'',  f"  +At]  (6) 

t”  =nAt  denotes  the  time  level  reached  after  n  time 
steps.  By  scheduling  the  contact  dynamics  modules  in 
the  real-time  simulation  such  that  their  period  has  the 
duration  of  a  typical  collision  (20-40  ms),  a  balance 
will  be  struck  between  the  inaccuracies  associated  with 
the  contact  force  and  coefficient  of  restitution.  It  is  im¬ 


portant  to  realize,  however,  that  momentum  conserva¬ 
tion  still  and  always  will  be  enforced,  as  detailed  be¬ 
low,  and  that  this  only  affects  the  system  post-collision 


configuration.  Moreover,  any  error  resulting  from  the 
profile  assumed  for  the  contact  force  will  be  of  order 
At ,  which  is  small. 

Applying  the  following  operator  to  the  equations  of 
motion  (l)-(4): 

(7) 

we  obtain 

m,  V*  -  m,  =  f,  -  k 

(8) 

I,  •  -  i,  •  m;  =  g,  -  g'  - 

,  X  k 

(9) 

m,  -  m,  v”  =  f,  -H  it 

(10) 

I,  m J  - 1,  •  cd,"  =  g,  -  g'  -1-  r^, 

c 

(11) 

where  superscript  indicates  that  the  solution  is  at 
time  t" ,  before  the  collision,  and  superscript  at 
time  t"*' ,  after  the  collision.  By  making  the  assumption 
in  Eqs.  ( 1  )-(4)  that  the  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  are 
constant  in  the  interval  the  impulses  of  the 

forces  and  moments  in  Eqs.  (8)-(l  1)  are  given  by 

k  =  ArK, 

f,  =ArF, ,  i,  =ArG, ,  gf  =  Arm,  x(l,  to,)  (12) 
f,.  =  At  F,. ,  g^.  =  AtG^,  g[.  =  Atcb^x  (i^.  •  CO,,) 

Equations  (8)  and  (10)  can  now  be  written  in  the  in¬ 
ertial  frame,  Eq.  (9)  in  the  target  COM  frame,  and 


Eq.  (1 1 )  in 

chasei 

■  COM  frame,  to  obtain 

m, 

X+( 

*M^’)^*k  =  "f, 

(13) 

'I,  'co;  - 

('m' 

=  'g,  -  'g|  +  'I,  'co; 

(14) 

/?i,  ' 

*M'‘  *k  =  %  +  rn 

(15) 

‘T,‘co*  + 

(‘m' 

=  +  'co; 

(16) 

where  the  right  superscript  ‘x’  means  that  the  corre¬ 
sponding  vector  is  formed  into  the  skew-symmetric 
matrix  used  for  performing  the  cross  vector  product. 

For  example,  given  a  vector  a  =  a^.  a.|  ,  we 

have 
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*M''  '■'v^  +  *1VI' 

( ‘  M  '•'v^  +  *  IVI '  '  r '  '  0) ' )  = 


In  the  above,  M  denotes  the  rotation  matrix  used  tor 
transforming  vector  quantities  between  coordinate 
frames;  for  example,  pre-multiplication  of  a  vector 
by  ‘M'  transforms  its  coordinates  from  the  target  COM 
frame  to  the  contact  frame.  Similar  definitions  apply  for 
the  other  matrices,  whereby  the  right  and  left  super¬ 
scripts  affixed  to  the  matrix  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
transformation.  Remark  that  we  elect  to  express  the 
impulse  of  the  contact  force,  *  k  ,  in  the  contact  frame. 

The  system  of  equations  (13)-(16)  consists  of  12 
equations  (4  vector  equations),  with  the  number  of  un¬ 
knowns  being  greater  than  12.  The  kinematics  con¬ 
straints  on  the  surfaces  at  the  point  of  contact  provide 
the  additional  relations  required  to  close  the  system. 
Two  cases  are  of  interest,  depending  on  whether  or  not 
there  is  slip  between  the  contact  surfaces  during  the 
collision.  The  next  two  subsections  separately  deal  with 
these  two  cases. 

No-Slip  Contact 

It  is  not  possible  to  know  beforehand  whether  the 
contact  surfaces  will  experience  slip  during  the  colli¬ 
sion,  or  indeed  whether  friction  will  be  strong  enough 
to  prevent  relative  tangential  motion  between  them. 
Most  contact  dynamics  solution  procedures  resort  to 
iterative  approaches  that  are  often  non-linear  to  resolve 
this  issue  (especially  in  slip-contact  situations).^  Since 
those  are  not  desirable  features  for  a  method  which  is 
designed  to  run  in  real-time,  we  propose  an  approach 
that  is  linear  and  non-iterative;  it  consists  of  two  steps. 

In  the  first  step,  the  solution  proceeds  by  always  as¬ 
suming  that  there  is  no  slip  between  the  contact  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  target  and  chaser.  After  calculating  the 
contact  force  subject  to  that  assumption,  we  check 
whether  or  not  the  underlying  no-slip  condition  is  satis¬ 
fied.  If  it  is  satisfied,  then  the  solution  is  consistent  and 
the  solution  procedure  may  be  terminated.  In  case  to 
the  contrary,  a  slip-contact  solution  must  be  computed 
in  a  second  step,  where  use  is  made  of  information  car¬ 
ried  over  from  the  first  step. 

Thus,  we  must  first  define,  as  part  of  the  first  step,  the 
kinematics  constraint  governing  no-slip  contact.  It  re¬ 
lates  the  relative  velocity  of  approach  and  of  separation 
of  the  contact  points  (the  normal,  or  z-component  when 
expressed  in  the  contact  frame).'*  Their  ratio  is  equal  to 
the  coefficient  of  restitution,  e.  Furthermore,  the  rela¬ 
tive  velocity  between  the  contact  points  in  the  planes 
tangent  to  the  surfaces  is  equal  to  zero.  Thus,  we  can 
express  this  mathematically  as 


*V~  =  ^  ^'V,  -I-  *M'  'Tyn  '(0,  j 

*V~  =  ( *M^’  '■'v'  -t-  *M'  ‘  ‘(O’ j 

To  0  0 1 

E=  0  0  0 


The  coefficient  of  restitution,  e,  in  matrix  E  above  rep¬ 
resents  the  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  impact'*:  e  =  1 
represents  a  completely  elastic  collision,  and  e  =  0  a 
completely  plastic  one;  it  must  satisfy  0  <  e  <  1 . 

Equations  (13)-(16)  and  (18)  now  form  a  complete 
set  which  can  be  solved  to  obtain  the  15  unknowns 
*k  .  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  only  the  impulse  of  the  contact  force,  ‘k  ,  is  of 
interest  because  of  the  time  continuous  nature  of  the 
method.  It  can  be  obtained  by  eliminating  the  remain¬ 
ing  variables  from  the  system  of  equations,  and  is  given 
by 

*k  =  A-'(b2-Tb,)  (20) 


,  =  -  m,-'  1  -  {  *M'  'r*, }  'i;'  {  *M'  'r^,, 
T  =  [/n,“"M"  -{  *M' 'r;„}T;' 


'g,  -  'g'  -h  'I,  'co; 


I  g.  -  g.  +  i, 

b,  =  E(*v,--*v;)  (24) 

In  the  above,  A  is  a  3x3  matrix.  T  a  3x12  matrix  com¬ 
posed  of  four  3x3  blocks,  b,  a  12x1  column  vector, 
and  b,  a  3x1  column  vector;  1  denotes  the  3x3  unit 
matrix.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  invert 
a  3x3  matrix  to  solve  for  the  contact  force  impulse. 
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Now,  it  must  be  verified  that  the  impulse  of  the  con¬ 
tact  force,  *k  =  [A:_,  k^.  ,  satisfies  the  no-sIip 

condition: 

yjkl+kl  (25) 

where  |i,  is  the  coefficient  of  static  friction.  In  case  it  is 
affirmative,  represents  a  consistent  solution  and  the 
contact  forces  and  contact  moments  on  the  target  and 
chaser  may  be  calculated  from  Eqs.  (34)-(37)  below.  If 
condition  (25)  is  violated,  a  slip  contact  solution  must 
be  obtained  instead,  as  described  in  the  next  subsection. 


Slip  Contact 

The  contact  force  consists  of  a  normal  and  a  tangen¬ 
tial  component,  respectively  along  the  z-axis  and  in  the 
x-y  plane  of  the  contact  frame.  In  slip  contact  situations 
the  tangential  component  is  directed  along  the  tangen¬ 
tial  projection  of  the  vector  describing  the  relative  ve¬ 
locity  between  the  contact  points  of  the  target  and 
chaser^.  More  simply,  we  have,  mathematically. 


PM, 

^k  =  |IM^,  k^ 
1 


(26) 


where 


M,  = 


“v 


(27) 


and 

II  ‘  v;  -  ‘  v;L  =  ^(>v,--‘v;);+(<v,--‘v;); 

(28) 

and  *V',  the  pre-impact  velocity  of  the  target 
and  chaser,  are  given  in  Eq.  (19),  and  p  represents  the 
coefficient  of  dynamic  friction.  Remember  that  k^  is 
always  positive  when  expressed  in  the  contact  frame, 
being  the  force  applied  by  the  target  on  the  chaser. 
Also,  notice  the  definition  for  *U  in  Eq.  (26). 

Methods  inspired  by  that  of  Kane  and  Levinson^  for 
handling  slip  contact  are  usually  iterative  and  make  use 
of  the  post-impact  velocity,  and  ,  instead  of 
the  pre-impact  velocity  [as  in  Eq.  (27)].  Both  ap¬ 
proaches  are  equivalent,  at  least  when  the  pre-contact 
relative  velocity,  is  different  from  zero, 

with  the  present  method  having  the  advantage  of  not 
being  iterative.  When  is  equal  to  zero, 

however,  for  example  when  both  bodies  are  at  rest  and 


touch  each  other  and  a  force  is  applied  on  either  of 
them  to  initiate  motion,  the  present  method  breaks 
down  (using  the  post-impact  velocities  has  the  effect  of 
circumventing  that  problem).  We  now  show  that  it  fs 
possible  to  modify  the  present  formulation  in  order  to 
accommodate  that  singular  condition. 

The  contact  force  calculated  in  Eq.  (20)  during  the 
first  step  had  a  tangential  component  which  reflected 
the  influence  of  the  external  and  momentum  forces  on 
the  dynamics.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume  that, 
when  the  pre-impact  relative  velocity  is  equal  to  zero 
and  slip  occurs,  the  slip  direction  will  be  aligned  with 
the  tangential  component  of  the  contact  force.  Thus,  we 
use  the  following  expressions  for  u,  and  u,  when 
*V,"  -  is  equal  to  zero: 


where 

||*k||^=-y/*F+*r  (30) 

*k  was  obtained  in  Eq.  (20),  and  all  conditions  can 
now  be  accommodated. 

It  is  seen  from  Eq.  (26)  that  there  is  only  one  un¬ 
known  in  the  slip  contact  situation,  namely  k^ ,  the 
normal  component  of  the  impulse  of  the  contact  force. 
Only  one  additional  equation  is  therefore  required  to 
close  the  system  of  equations.  It  is  provided  by  the  z- 
component  of  Eq.  (18).  After  substituting  Eq.  (26)  into 
the  equations  of  motion  and  solving  for  k^ ,  the  solution 
is  readily  shown  to  be  equal  to 

<r,  =-{b,-Tb,)  (31) 

a 

where 

a=A/U  (32) 

Eq.  (32)  represents  the  scalar  product  of  vector  *U, 
defined  in  Eq.  (26),  and  the  third  row  of  matrix  A 
given  by  Eq.  (21),  whereas  T,  b,  and  bj  are  defined  by 
Eqs.  (22)-(24). 

Contact  Forces  and  Moments 

In  component  form,  the  contact  force,  *  K  ,  is  related 
to  the  contact  impulse,  *k  ,  by  the  following  relation 
[see  equation  (12)]: 

*K  =  — *k  (33) 
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The  contact  forces  and  contact  moments  applied  on  the 
target  and  chaser  that  are  to  be  added  to  the  equations 
of  motion  after  detecting  a  collision  are  given  by 

"F,‘  =-(*M")’’'K  (34) 

'M,*  =( ‘m' *K  (35) 


Integration  of  the  equations  of  motion  to  ob¬ 

tain  a  numerical  solution  to  the  direct  central  impact 
problem  for  comparison  with  Eqs.  (38)  and  (39)  will  be 
performed  using  the  Runge-Kutta  fourth-order  scheme 
(except  where  mentioned).  To  determine  whether  colli¬ 
sion  is  imminent  the  distance  between  the  two  bodies, 
A.V  ,  must  be  determined  as  follows; 


"f;  =(‘M^')'*K  (36) 

Mj  =-(  *K  (37) 


Direct  Central  Impact 

To  establish  the  viability  of  the  continuous  impulse 
balance  method  it  is  first  applied  to  the  direct  central 
impact  problem,  where  distinction  is  made  between  the 
free  motion  and  forced  motion  cases.  In  the  free  motion 
case,  no  external  forces  are  applied  on  either  body 
during  the  collision;  this  is  purely  an  impact  problem, 
with  only  contact  forces  and  contact  moments  influ¬ 
encing  the  dynamics.  Forced  motion,  on  the  other  hand, 
allows  for  both  external  and  contact  forces  to  intervene, 
and  a  combination  of  impact  and  continuous  contact 
situations  can  be  analyzed.  Remark  that  slip-contact 
will  never  occur  in  this  problem,  and  therefore  the  ac¬ 
tual  values  for  the  coefficients  of  friction  |i  ,  and  |J.  are 
not  relevant;  they  have  been  set  to  0.6  and  0.4,  respec¬ 
tively. 


Free  Motion 

The  free  motion  direct  central  impact  problem  has  an 
analytical  solution,  obtained  by  considering  momentum 
and  energy  conservation  principles.**  It  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  to  assume  that  the 
bodies  undergoing  collision  are  spherical.  The  radius 
vector  joining  the  spheres’  mass  centers  may  be  taken 
to  be  aligned,  say,  with  the  x-axis  of  an  inertial  frame  of 
reference,  with  motion  being  likewise  along  the  jr-axis. 
Considering  that  both  bodies  are  of  equal  mass,  the 
analytical  solution  is  given  by 


\  +  e  _ 

2 

(38) 

\-e  _ 

(39) 

where  v  represents  velocity,  x,  and  will  denote  the 
position  of  the  target  and  chaser  mass  centers,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  we  assume  that  x,  >  x^  (the  target  is  in  front 
of  the  chaser). 


Ziv  =  (j:, -l-oj  (40) 

We  consider  that  collision  will  take  place  during  the 
next  time  step  when  Ax  <  0 ;  the  contact  forces  and 
contact  moments  acting  on  the  target  and  chaser  are 
then  calculated  and  added  to  the  equations  of  motion. 
Contact  detection — the  calculation  of  Ax — is  per¬ 
formed  every  time  step. 

The  present  examples  all  involve  two  bodies  that 
have  identical  mass  and  radius,  respectively  m,  =  m^.= 
1  kg,  and  a,  =  a^=  1  m.  The  target  is  initially  at  rest, 
with  the  chaser  moving  toward  it  on  a  collision  course 
with  a  velocity  of  1  m/s.  Table  1  summarizes  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  interest.  The  x-position  of  the  bodies  right  at 
the  moment  collision  was  detected,  and  on  the  time  step 
immediately  following  collision,  is  tabulated,  along 
with  the  x-velocity.  (The  initial  angular  velocity  of  the 
bodies  has  been  se:t  equal  to  zero  and  therefore  remains 
so  throughout  the  collision.)  The  table  gives  results  for 
three  coefficients  of  restitution,  e=0,  e=\,  and  e=0.5. 

It  can  be  verified  that  the  numerical  post-impact  ve¬ 
locities  are  always  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  ana¬ 
lytical  results  for  all  values  of  e  (momentum  conserva¬ 
tion  is  always  enforced).  As  mentioned  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  varying  the  coefficient  of  restitution  has  the  effect 
of  changing  the  system  post-impact  configuration. 
Thus,  the  post-impact  velocity  of  either  body  strongly 
depends  on  e,  as  well  as  the  distance  traveled  during 


Coefficient  of  restitution,  e  | 

0 

0.5 

1 

Before 

collision 

x” 

1 

1 

1 

x” 

3 

3 

3 

K 

1 

1 

1 

x~ 

0 

0 

0 

After 

collision 

X* 

1.075 

1.0625 

1.025 

X* 

3.025 

3.0375 

3.025 

K 

0.5 

0.25 

0 

K 

0.5 

0.75 

1 

Ax 

-0.05 

-0.025 

0 

Table  1  Free  motion  direct  central  impact  for  two 
bodies  of  equal  mass. 
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Fig  2  Forced  motion  direct  central  impact,  e=0. 

— ,  velocity;  — ,  displacement. 

the  collision.  Because  the  initial  conditions  have  been 
set  such  that  collision  is  detected  exactly  when  Ax  =  0  , 
the  interference  between  the  bodies  on  the  time  step 
immediately  following  collision  constitutes  a  good 
measure  of  the  mechanical  energy  lost  during  the  im¬ 
pact.  It  is  seen  that  there  is  interference,  or  material 
penetration  of  the  surfaces  (  Ajc  <  0),  when  e<\,  as  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  time  step  in  the  above  calculations  was  set  equal 
to  0.05  second.  Results  obtained  by  changing  the  time 
step  to  0.025  second,  for  example,  instead  of  0.05  sec¬ 
ond.  have  shown  that  the  effect  is  to  correspondingly 
halve  all  of  the  interference  values  (and  double  the 
magnitude  of  the  contact  force).  The  post-impact  ve¬ 
locities,  however,  remained  the  same  because  the 
method  enforces  momentum  conservation. 

Let’s  now  briefly  digress  to  report  on  calculations 
performed  using  the  following  two  additional  time  inte¬ 
gration  schemes:  (1)  fourth-order  predictor  corrector 
Adams-Moulton  (AM4),  and  (2)  first-order  Euler. 
AM4,  while  having  the  same  formal  order  of  accuracy 
as  Runge-Kutta,  does  not  qualify  as  an  effective  alter¬ 
native  to  it.  Indeed,  because  of  its  use  of  values  from 
three  previous  time  steps  it  does  not  allow  for  transfer¬ 
ring  momentum  between  the  bodies  in  the  single  time 
step  during  which  the  contact  forces  are  applied.  The 
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Fig  3  Forced  motion  direct  central  impact,  e=l. 
— ,  velocity;  — ,  displacement. 


Fig  4  Forced  motion  direct  central  impact,  e=0.5. 
— ,  velocity;  — ,  displacement. 

Euler  scheme,  although  of  lower  accuracy,  can  effect 
the  desired  momentum  transfer  in  the  required  time 
interval.  Subsequent  calculations  all  make  use  of  the 
fourth-order  Runge-Kutta  scheme. 

Forced  Motion 

Forced  motion  provides  for  a  much  more  interesting 
benchmark  with  which  to  investigate  not  only  impact, 
but  also  continuous  contact.  We  consider  the  same 
system  as  in  the  previous  free  motion  example,  with  the 
difference  that  both  bodies  are  initially  at  rest.  A  con¬ 
stant  force  of  1  N  is  applied  on  the  chaser  throughout 
the  simulation  such  as  to  induce  direct  central  motion 
toward  to  target;  no  force  is  applied  on  the  target.  Plots 
of  the  distance  between  the  target  and  chaser.  Ax  ,  and 
of  their  relative  velocity,  v,  -  ,  will  be  used  to  high¬ 

light  the  system  response.  The  distance,  Ajc  ,  between 
the  target  and  chaser  in  initially  set  to  2  m. 

In  Figure  2  the  coefficient  of  restitution  is  equal  to 
zero  (e=0).  It  is  seen  that  the  target  and  chaser  move  as 
a  single  body  after  the  collision;  distance  and  relative 
velocity  between  them  are  equal  to  zero.  Their  accel¬ 
eration,  calculated  by  differencing  the  numerical  veloc¬ 
ity,  is  exactly  equal  to  0.5  m/s^.  This  is  in  full  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  analytical  solution,  +  m, ) ,  where 

F,  =  1  is  the  force  applied  on  the  chaser. 

Results  for  the  other  extreme  case  where  e=\  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Figure  3.  The  target  bounces  off  the  chaser 
after  the  collision  with  a  constant  velocity.  However, 
the  force  still  being  applied  on  the  chaser,  the  latter 
catches  up  with  the  target,  thus  initiating  a  series  of 
collision  cycles  that  repeats  itself  indefinitely.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  results  of  Figure  4  where  e=0.5.  In  this 
case,  some  energy  is  lost  during  the  impact  with  each 
successive  collision.  The  distance  the  target  bounces 
off  the  chaser  and  the  relative  velocity  between  them 
become  progressively  smaller.  Whereas  in  the  free  mo¬ 
tion  case  the  initial  conditions  had  been  set  such  that 
collision  always  occurred  when  Ajr  =  0,  collision  in 
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general  will  he  delectecl  when  -c  |<  Av<()  be¬ 

cause  ot  (he  (.liserete  nature  ot  the  prohlein.  The  effect 
cii  this  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4  where  it  is  seen  that  the 
interlerence  tends  to  increase  with  time,  albeit  very 
slowly.  To  counter  that  effect  we  can  set  (=0  after  de¬ 
tecting  that  A\  <  2|\',  -  i',  |Ar ,  for  example;  calcula¬ 
tions  not  presented  here  have  shown  that  results  in  this 
case  tend  asymptotically  to  those  of  Figure  2. 

Docking  of  ATV  and  Space  Station 

The  Automated  Transfer  Vehicle  (ATV)  is  part  of  the 
European  Space  Agency’s  (ESA)  contribution  to  the 
International  Space  Station  (ISS).  Although  the  ATV’s 
detailed  mission  profile  still  is  in  the  definition  stage, 
agreed  upon  mission  scenarios  include  the  re-supply 
and  re-boosting  of  the  ISS.  Mission  plans  call  for  the 
Ariane  5  rocket  to  inject  the  ATV  into  low  Earth  orbit, 
following  which  autonomous  propulsion  and  control 
capabilities  will  allow  the  ATV  to  effect  the  orbital 
transfer  maneuvers  necessary  to  come  within  proximity 
of  and  to  dock  to  the  ISS.  Such  typical  mission  phases 
as  injection,  phasing  and  rendezvous  have  been  imple¬ 
mented  in  a  full  functional  system  level  simulation  us¬ 
ing  the  CAE  ROSE  (Real-time  Object-oriented  Simu¬ 
lation  Environment).  Included  in  the  simulation  are  the 
ATV  propulsion  and  attitude  control  subsystems,  ATV 
on-board  equipment  and  on-board  software  (for  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  the  mission),  and  the  ATV/ISS  or¬ 
bital  dynamics  models;  a  visual  renderer  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  visualize  the  maneuvers  in  real-time. 

For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  ability  of  the 


Fig  5  Space  Station  and  ATV,  the  latter  shown  to 
the  right,  4  meters  from  the  docking  port  when  the 
thrusters  were  failed  ‘On’. 
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Fig  6  Semi-major  axis  of  ISS  as  a  function  of  time 
following  each  successive  collision. 

continuous  impulse  balance  method  to  handle  complex 
contact  dynamics  problems,  we  will  concentrate  on  the 
docking  phase  of  the  mission,  that  which  terminates  the 
rendezvous  maneuver.  We  define  the  ISS  and  ATV, 
shown  in  Figure  5.  to  be  the  target  and  chaser,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  ISS  is  modeled  as  a  single  rigid  orbiting 
body  the  total  mass  of  which  is  m,  =217480  kg.  Inte¬ 
gration  of  the  ISS  equation  of  motion  in  translation,  Eq. 

(1) ,  proceeds  by  considering  that,  apart  from  the  con¬ 
tact  forces,  only  gravitational  forces  affect  its  dynam¬ 
ics;  gravitational  acceleration  includes  effects  from  the 
J2,  J3,  J4  zonal  and  J22  tesseral  harmonics.  Angular 
motion  of  the  space  station  is  prescribed  such  that  its  :- 
axis  stays  Earth-pointing;  this  allows  for  dropping  Eq. 

(2)  from  the  set  of  equations  to  be  integrated.  The  con¬ 
tact  dynamics  formulation  handles  this  by  setting  'I'' 
equal  to  zero  in  Eqs.  (2 1 )  and  (22)  for  A  and  T. 

Both  equations  (3)  and  (4)  for  translation  and  angular 
motion  of  the  ATV  are  integrated  simultaneously  with 


Fig  7  Space  Station  and  ATV\  the  latter  shown 
after  the  third  collision  had  occurred. 
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Eq.  ( 1 ).  The  mass  of  the  ATV  is  equal  to  17594  kg,  and 
its  inertia  matrix  is  given  by 


’40558 

0 

0 

0 

216755 

0 

kg  -  m^ 

(41) 

0 

0 

216628 

Determination  of  the  ATV  angular  motion  requires  that 
Eq.  (4)  be  augmented  by  equations  describing  the  time 
rate  of  change  of  the  attitude;  relations  involving  the 
Euler  parameters  were  used  for  that  purpose.  Insofar  as 
the  ATV  is  concerned,  control  forces  from  the  propul¬ 
sion  subsystem  must  be  considered  in  addition  to  the 
gravitational  and  contact  forces. 

The  nominal  docking  scenario  that  we  consider  has 
the  ATV  coming  in  from  behind  the  ISS  along  the  V- 
Bar  Approach  Corridor  and  catching  up  with  it  at  a  rate 
of  2  cm/s.  To  clearly  highlight  the  capabilities  of  the 
contact  dynamics  method,  we  will  simulate  a  much 
degraded,  if  improbable,  operations  scenario  wherein 
all  attitude  control  thrusters  suddenly  fail  ‘On’  when 
the  ATV  is  to  within  4  meters  of  the  ISS.  This  has  the 
effect  of  propelling  the  ATV  toward  the  ISS  with  a  net 
thrust  force  of  approximately  1600  N.  We  will  take  the 
coefficient  of  restitution  to  be  equal  to  e=0.7,  with  the 
coefficients  of  friction  being  ,  =  0.6  and  |i  =  0.4  . 

Plots  of  the  distance  and  relative  velocity  between  the 
ATV  and  ISS  would  look  very  much  like  those  of  the 
previous  section.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  will  rather 
highlight  the  effect  that  the  collision  has  on  the  ISS 
orbital  parameters,  more  specifically  on  its  semi-major 
axis.*^"  Thus,  as  seen  in  Figure  6,  the  latter  stays  constant 
until  the  occurrence  of  the  first  collision,  approximately 
17  seconds  after  the  start  of  the  simulation.  At  this 
point  in  time  the  value  of  the  semi-major  axis  experi¬ 
ences  a  step  increase.  This  is  followed  by  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  impacts  of  decreasing  intensity.  With  each  suc¬ 
cessive  collision  the  attitude  of  the  ATV  with  respect  to 
the  ISS  changed  because  the  contact  point  on  the  ATV 
does  not  lie  along  its  longitudinal  A-axis,  and  a  contact 
moment  was  created;  when  the  simulation  was  stopped 
the  ATV  and  ISS  were  as  shown  in  Figure  7. 

Conclusions 

The  continuous  impulse  balance  method  combines 
what  we  have  identified  as  the  most  desirable  features 
from  the  continuous  time  and  impulse  balance  methods. 
Because  it  is  time  continuous  the  contact  forces  can 
simply  be  added  to  the  equations  of  motion  without  the 
need  to  re-initialize  the  post-collision  solution.  The 
profile  assumed  for  the  contact  forces,  derived  by  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  need  to  balance  the  inaccuracies  associ¬ 
ated  with  evaluating  non-conservative  effects,  makes  it 
possible  to  keep  the  time  step  constant  during  integra¬ 


tion  of  the  equations.  This  facilitates  the  real-time  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  method,  and  does  not  impose  the 
computational  burdens  otherwise  associated  with  re¬ 
fining  the  time  step.  Explicit  expressions  for  the  contact 
forces  are  obtained  by  enforcing  momentum  conserva¬ 
tion  on  the  system — and  it  is  only  necessary  to  inverse 
a  3x3  matrix  to  solve  for  them.  The  formulation  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  external  forces  and  therefore  makes  it 
possible  to  handle  both  impact  and  continuous  contact 
in  a  completely  seamless  fashion.  Continuous  contact, 
in  particular,  does  not  require  that  an  iterative  solution 
procedure  be  adopted.  The  same  applies  to  slip-contact 
situations  where  the  method  has  the  additional  benefit 
of  maintaining  linearity.  The  latter  is  achieved  by  ap¬ 
propriately  defining  the  slip  direction  using  the  pre¬ 
impact  velocity  or,  when  the  latter  is  equal  to  zero,  in¬ 
formation  derived  from  preliminary  no-slip  contact 
force  calculations. 

The  benchmark  direct  central  impact  problem  demon¬ 
strated  the  ability  of  the  continuous  impulse  balance 
method  to  accurately  deal  with  impact  and  continuous 
contact.  Further,  it  highlighted  the  role  of  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  restitution  (non-conservative  forces)  and  con¬ 
tact  force  profile  (in  our  case  influenced  by  the  time 
step)  in  determining  the  system  post-impact  configura¬ 
tion.  Incorporation  of  the  method  within  a  full  system 
level  functional  simulation  of  the  ATV  and  ISS  proved 
to  be  an  easy  and  straightforward  task,  and  the  results 
obtained  established  its  real-time  potentials. 
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Abstract 

Lockheed  Martin  Federal  Systems  is 
developing  a  high  fidelity  simulator  for  the  Air 
Force’s  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS) 
satellite  command  and  control  operations. 
This  paper  discusses  the  system 
architecture  of  the  high  fidelity  GPS 
simulator,  the  handling  of  the  state  data  for 
a  simulation,  and  lastly,  the  space  vehicle 
subsystem  dynamic  modeling  algorithms. 
The  system  architecture  consists  primarily  of 
a  symmetric  multiprocessor  performing 
processor  intensive  functions  of  Space  and 
Environment  Simulation  while  a  set  of 
distributed  workstation  processors 
implement  an  assortment  of  user  and 
communications  interfaces.  Simulation  runs 
use  a  large  set  of  state  data  pertaining  to 
both  the  space  vehicles  and  ground 
components.  Users  are  able  to  manipulate  a 
set  of  initial  conditions  (state  data)  before  a 
run,  and  are  able  to  save  sets  of  state  data 
at  any  point  during  a  run.  These  sets  can 
then  be  used  as  initial  conditions  for  a 
subsequent  run,  in  effect  allowing  a  backing- 
up  capability  for  the  simulations.  In  the  area 
of  dynamic  subsystem  modeling,  this  paper 
describes  the  algorithms  that  simulate  each 
space  vehicle  subsystem  as  well  as  trades 
between  model  execution  time  and  model 
fidelity.  Subsystems  discussed  include  orbit 
determination,  thermal  control,  electrical 
power,  telemetry,  tracking,  and  commanding, 
and  attitude  determination. 


Overview  of  the  Global  Positioning 
System 

GPS  is  a  spaced-based  radio  navigation, 
time  distribution  and  nuclear  detonation 
(NUDET)  detection  system.  Its  mission  is  to 


provide  precise,  continuous,  all-weather, 
three-dimensional  (3-D)  position,  velocity, 
timing,  and  NUDET  information  to  properly 
equipped  air,  land,  sea,  and  space-based 
users.  The  system  serves  various  military 
and  civil  operations  as  a  highly  accurate 
positioning  and  navigation  data  reference. 
Military  operations  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  enroute  navigation,  low-level 
navigation,  target  acquisition,  close  air 
support,  missile  guidance,  command  and 
control,  all-weather  air  drop,  sensor 
placement,  precise  survey,  and  instrument 
approach.  Civil  applications  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  air,  land,  and  sea  navigation, 
surveying,  and  search  and  rescue.  As  a 
NUDET  detection  system  (NDS),  it  detects 
visible  light.  X-rays  and  electromagnetic 
disturbances  emanating  from  NUDETs. 

GPS  consists  of  three  segments:  the  Space 
Segment:  the  User  Segment  which  consists 
of  the  NUDET  detection  users  and  the 
navigation  users;  and  the  Control  Segment 
which  includes  the  Operational  Control 
System  (OCS).  The  Operational  Control 
System  includes  the  Master  Control  System 
(MCS),  multiple  Ground  Antennas  (GAs), 
and  multiple  Monitor  Stations  (MSs). 

The  GPS  OCS  utilizes  GAs  and  MSs  to 
monitor  and  control  the  GPS  constellation 
and  to  receive  GPS  Navigation  data.  Ground 
Antennas  contain  equipment  to  receive  a 
single  GPS  S-Band  State-of-Health 
Telemetry  downlink  and  to  uplink  satellite 
commands  and  Navigation  Uploads  to  a 
GPS  satellite.  Each  Monitor  Station  contains 
a  GPS  L-Band  Antenna  and  a  twelve 
channel  receiver  which  allows  it  to  process 
the  Navigation  Telemetry  downlink  from 
multiple  GPS  satellites  simultaneously. 
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The  Need  for  a  GPS  Simulator 


The  Air  Force  operations  squadron  that 
controls  the  GPS  satellites  from  the  MCS 
holds  regularly  scheduled  training  sessions 
for  the  crews  that  perform  the  operations. 
Until  quite  recently,  most  of  these  training 
sessions  have  included  a  large  degree  of 
‘paper  training’,  as  they  had  no  way  to 
adequately  simulate  the  effects  of  the 
commands  that  get  issued  to  the  satellite 
vehicles,  nor  did  they  have  any  way  to 
introduce  anomalous  conditions  into  the 
training  system.  When  delivered,  the  GPS 
High  Fidelity  Simulator  (herein  referred  to  as 
the  Simulator)  will  greatly  enhance  their 
ability  to  properly  train  crew  members  in  day- 
to-day  functionality  and  in  handling 
anomalies  that  occur.  It  will  also  aid  in  the 
resolution  of  problems  for  which  there  is  no 
established  handling  procedure.  For 
instance,  if  a  problem  occurs  on  a  vehicle, 
there  may  be  a  variety  of  proposed  solutions 
for  fixing  it,  but  the  effectiveness  and  the 
secondary  effects  of  a  given  proposal  may 
be  unknown.  High  fidelity  simulations  will 
produce  data  to  aid  in  selecting  the  best 
proposal.  In  addition,  the  simulator  may  be 
used  for  testing  new  MCS  software  releases 
and  maintenance  fixes. 


GPS  High  Fidelity  Simulator  System 
Architecture 

The  intent  of  the  Simulator  is  to  simulate  as 
realistically  as  possible  the  GPS  system  as 
seen  by  the  MCS.  This  includes  the 
constellation  of  satellites,  environmental 
conditions,  the  network  of  GAs  and  MSs, 
and  external  users.  Within  the  Simulator 
design,  high  level  components  are 
represented  as  domains,  each  of  which 
addresses  a  common  intellectual  area  of 
interest. 

Figure  1  depicts  the  six  domains  of  the 
Simulator.  The  five  solid  ovals  within  the 
Simulator  boundary  represent  application 
domains.  The  sixth,  Common  Services, 
provides  the  application  domains  with  those 
characteristics  associated  with  operating 
systems,  databases,  message  passing  and 
logging. 


Figure  1 


The  Sim  Engineer  Control  domain  contains 
the  functions  which  allow  the  simulator 
Engineer  to  control  and  view  the  simulation. 
This  includes  creating  and  using  scripts, 
which  are  used  to  define  both  nominal  and 
anomalous  conditions.  Also  included  are  the 
capabilities  to  control  the  simulation  speed 
(paused  or  an  integer  multiple  of  real-time) 
and  the  simulation  start  date/time.  The 
Space  Simulation  domain  simulates  the 
subsystems  physically  resident  on  the 
spacecraft,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the 
spacecraft  in  space.  It  also  generates  the 
simulated  telemetry.  The  Ground  Simulation 
domain  simulates  the  GAs,  MSs,  external 
user  agency  interfaces,  and  the 
communication  links  between  these  entities. 
It  also  handles  the  actual  communication 
between  the  simulator  and  the  MCS.  The 
Environment  Simulation  domain  simulates 
the  physical  environment  in  which  the  GPS 
constellation  operates.  This  includes  earth 
polar  motion,  nutation,  and  the  atmospheric 
effects  on  a  transmitted  signal.  The  HCI 
(Human  Computer  Interface)  domain 
provides  the  HCI  used  by  the  simulator 
engineer,  along  with  visibility  of  the  GPS 
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trainee  actions.  The  Common  Services 
domain  is  the  home  of  functions  used  by 
more  than  one  of  the  other  domains.  Some 
of  these  are  infrastructure  functions  such  as 
logging  and  interprocess  communication,  but 
others  are  higher  level,  such  as  generic 
classes  for  subsystems  and  measurands. 
All  domains  impose  requirements  upon  the 
Common  Services  domain. 

Figure  2  maps  the  Simulator  domains  to 
elements  of  the  hardware  architecture. 
Primary  considerations  behind  these 
allocations  include  the  applications’  numeric 
processing  and  input/output  characteristics, 
the  desire  to  reduce  network  traffic  and 
operator  response  time,  and  the  need  to 
maintain  sufficient  processor  (CPU) 
reserves. 

The  Space  and  Environment  Simulation 
domains  are  allocated  to  the  Simulation 
Engine,  a  Silicon  Graphics  (SGI)  symmetric 
multiprocessor  (SMP)  containing  10 
individual  processors.  Space  Simulation, 
which  includes  simulation  of  the  subsystems 
for  30  vehicles,  and  Environment  Simulation, 
which  includes  simulation  of  atmospheric 
and  space  effects  for  those  30  vehicles,  are 
both  domains  where  the  processing  is 
clearly  numerically  intensive  with  relatively 
little  demand  for  I/O.  This  characterization  is 


especially  true  given  the  requirement  for  a 
fast  foHA/ard  capability  of  up  to  25x  real-time. 

Another  consideration  that  makes  Space 
Simulation  ideal  for  the  SMP  architecture  is 
the  fact  that  the  application  lends  itself  so 
well  to  partitioning.  In  particular,  very  little 
communication  between  spacecraft  needs  to 
be  modeled  by  the  Simulator,  so  each 
spacecraft  can  be  statically  allocated  to  a 
single  processor  without  introducing 
situations  where  one  processor  must  wait  for 
another. 

The  other  primary  simulation  function. 
Ground  Simulation,  is  distributed  across  the 
Simulation  Engine  and  the  Simulation 
Communications  Processor.  To  understand 
this  distribution,  it  helps  to  understand  a  little 
about  the  architecture  of  the  operational  GAs 
and  MSs.  Equipment  at  the  GAs  and  MSs 
includes  workstations,  which  communicate 
directly,  via  TCP,  with  the  MCS.  The  G/VMS 
Workstations  also  communicate,  via  TCP/IP 
sockets,  with  locally  networked  VME 
(VERSA  Module  Eurocard)  processors  at  the 
remote  site  to  control  and  status  VME 
attached  hardware  devices.  Hardware 
devices  here  include  Servo  Control  Units, 
Telemetry  Receivers,  Crypto  equipment,  etc. 

The  elements  of  Ground  Simulation 
allocated  to  the  Simulation  Engine  are  those 


Figure  2 
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that  model  the  VME  attached  hardware 
devices.  These  models  are  generally  more 
periodic  in  nature  than  the  remainder  of 
Ground  Simulation.  As  such,  these  models, 
along  with  Space  Simulation  and 
Environment  Simulation,  can  capitalize  on 
the  use  of  Rate  Monotonic  Scheduling  on  the 
Simulation  Engine. 

Processing  on  the  Simulation 
Communications  Processor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  primarily  event  driven  and  more  I/O 
intensive.  A  single  Sun  Ultra  Workstation 
running  Sun  Solaris  0/S  was  chosen  as  the 
Simulation  Communications  Processor  to 
facilitate  reuse  of  the  operational  GA/MS 
Workstation  software.  The  Simulation 
Communications  Processor  runs  multiple 
instances  of  the  G/VMS  Workstation 
software.  All  communications  between 
those  instances  and  the  MCS  must  pass 
through  another  process  which  models 
availability  of  the  GA/MS  Workstations, 
network  availability,  and  network  delays.  In 
addition,  communication  links  to  several 
external  user  agencies,  which  normally 
receive  various  data  directly  from  the  MCS, 
are  also  modeled  on  the  Simulation 
Communications  Processor. 

Finally,  the  Simulation  Engineer  Control  and 
HCI  domains  have  been  allocated  to  two 
Sun  Workstations:  one  for  development  of 
scripts  and  task  objectives,  and  another  for 
execution  of  those  entities.  The  development 
workstation  also  contains  the  database 
server  and  logging  function.  Again,  these 
functions  are  not  particularly  processor 
intensive,  so  Sun  Ultra  workstations  have 
been  selected. 

To  summarize  the  system  architecture,  we 
have  at  the  core  a  symmetric  multiprocessor 
performing  the  more  processor  intensive 
functions  of  Space  and  Environment 
Simulation  while  a  set  of  distributed 
processors  implement  an  assortment  of  user 
and  communications  interfaces. 


The  Simulator  Database 

Each  of  the  fifteen  software  models  in  the 
GPS  simulator  typically  has  between  several 
hundred  to  a  few  thousand  state  data  items 


that  define  the  current  state  of  a  spacecraft 
subsystem  or  a  ground  component,  and  get 
updated  during  the  course  of  a  simulation 
run.  A  normal  run  will  simulate  multiple 
spacecraft  and  ground  components,  thereby 
multiplying  the  amount  of  state  data.  At 
initialization  for  a  simulation,  a  full  set  of 
these  state  data  items  must  be  read  into 
memory  for  each  spacecraft  and  ground 
component  specified  for  that  particular  run. 
These  are  termed  the  ‘initial  conditions’.  At 
any  point  during  a  run,  a  set  of  these  state 
data  items  can  be  saved,  potentially  for  use 
as  initial  conditions  for  a  subsequent  run. 

Operation  of  the  simulator  is  controlled  at 
the  Sim  Engineer  Workstation  by  the  Sim 
Operator/Engineer  (SO/E)  using  the  HCI 
domain.  The  three  primary  capabilities  of 
the  SO/E  are  to  build  scripts  for  training  runs, 
preside  over  a  simulation  run  (execute  a 
previously  built  script),  and  choose  or 
manipulate  sets  of  state  data  (initial 
conditions)  for  a  run.  The  SO/E  also  has 
displays  showing  the  MCS  software  seen  by 
any  of  the  personnel  in  the  room.  These 
can  be  used  to  monitor  any  data  points, 
messages  or  alarms,  and  actions  taken  by 
the  trainees  in  the  session.  When  preparing 
for  a  simulation,  the  SO/E  must  select  a  set 
of  initial  conditions  from  a  list,  after  which 
he/she  can  choose  to  update  any  of  the  state 
data  values  prior  to  the  initialization.  In  this 
way  the  simulation  can  be  tailored, 
anomalies  can  be  introduced  (this  is  one 
method),  or  certain  values  can  be  set  so  as 
to  alert  or  to  test  the  personnel  in  training. 

The  state  data  reside  in  database  tables, 
with  a  table  corresponding  to  each  model  or 
subsystem.  For  example,  the  Electrical 
Power  Subsystem  (EPS)  on  a  spacecraft 
has  a  table  of  the  values  for  which  it  needs 
to  keep  track.  This  is  somewhat  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  currently  two 
different  generations  of  spacecraft  in  use  in 
the  GPS  constellation.  These  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  block  types.  Although  there  is 
some  overlap,  each  block  type  has  a 
different  set  of  state  data  corresponding  to  it. 
Therefore  EPS  really  has  two  state  data 
tables  in  the  database,  and  the  software 
must  indicate  which  block  type  of  spacecraft 
is  in  use  when  requesting  a  read  or  write  to 
the  database. 
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Since  the  state  data  values  are  of  several 
different  data  types,  this  raises  the  question 
as  to  how  best  to  store  these  values  in  a 
database  table.  Each  column  in  a  table  must 
be  typed,  meaning  that  every  item  in  that 
column  must  be  of  the  same  data  type.  In 
other  words,  you  can’t  store  an  integer  and  a 
character  string  in  the  same  column.  If  you 
think  of  a  set  of  state  data  as  simply  a  series 
of  values,  then  it  is  possible  to  view  a  state 
data  table  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  in  which  each 
row  of  the  table  contains  a  key  for 
identification,  followed  by  the  data  in  one 
very  wide  column. 


KEY 

STATE  DATA 

Figure  3 


For  this  approach  to  work  however,  the  data 
in  that  column  must  all  be  of  the  same  type. 
Therefore  the  GPS  Simulator  has  chosen  to 
convert  all  the  state  data  to  character  type 
for  storage  in  the  tables,  and  to  convert  it 
back  to  the  regular  data  types  at 
initialization.  These  conversions  are 
performed  by  the  database  interface 
software  so  that  the  model  software  need 
not  know  anything  about  the  conversions. 
Since  the  data  in  the  table  is  sometimes 
displayed  to  the  SO/E  before  initialization, 
this  scheme  has  the  added  convenience  of 
not  requiring  data  conversion  for  that  display. 
It  also  makes  the  state  data  tables  much 
easier  to  look  at  off-line  by  maintenance 
personnel  or  other  interested  parties.  The 
database  COTS  product  being  used  for  this 
project  will  not  allow  a  character  type  column 
to  contain  more  than  2000  characters,  so  the 
table  uses  a  series  of  these  2000  character 
columns  in  one  row.  The  key  information 
includes  the  id  of  the  spacecraft  or  ground 
component  and  the  name  of  this  set  of  state 
data  (or  initial  conditions).  With  this 
approach,  one  row  of  a  table  contains  an 
entire  set  of  state  data  for  a  particular  model. 


ID 

SET 

NAME 

2000  CHARS 
OF  DATA 

2000  CHARS 
OF  DATA 

Figure  4 


At  initialization  for  a  simulation,  requests  are 
issued  from  the  Software  Engineer  Control 
to  read  in  the  state  data  to  the  individual 
models.  Typically  there  will  be  multiple 
spacecraft  and  ground  components  identified 
for  the  run.  This  means  that  each  model  will 
have  multiple  (Ada)  software  tasks  running, 
with  each  needing  to  read  in  a  set  of  state 
data  corresponding  to  its  spacecraft  or 
ground  component.  After  the  models  have 
been  initialized  and  the  simulation  has 
begun,  the  model  software  will  continuously 
update  the  state  values  in  local  memory. 
The  GPS  Simulator  is  a  real-time  system 
with  a  focus  on  time  performance,  therefore 
no  direct  access  to  the  state  data  in  the 
database  is  permitted  by  the  model  software 
during  a  run. 

One  of  the  options  that  the  SO/E  has  during 
a  simulation  is  to  perform  a  ‘save  state’  at 
any  time.  When  this  option  is  chosen, 
messages  are  immediately  sent  to  all  models 
to  gather  their  state  data  values  into  a  data 
structure  and  to  call  a  routine  to  write  the 
data  to  the  database.  Each  of  the  write 
requests  will  result  in  a  lower  priority 
software  task  being  kicked  off  so  as  not  to 
slow  the  model  software  any  more  than 
necessary.  This  way,  multiple  versions  of 
state  data  for  any  given  spacecraft/ground 
component  configuration  may  exist  in 
storage.  When  a  complete  set  of  state  data 
is  saved,  it  is  given  a  temporary  name  by  the 
software.  At  the  completion  of  a  run,  the 
SO/E  will  be  prompted  to  view  the 
temporarily  saved  sets  of  data  and  decide 
which  ones  to  permanently  save.  When  a  set 
of  state  data  is  permanently  saved  it  must  be 
given  a  name  by  the  SO/E.  All  temporary 
sets  that  are  not  saved  are  then  deleted  from 
the  database.  The  SO/E  can  at  that  point  (or 
any  time  in  the  future)  start  a  new  run  using 
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any  of  the  permanently  saved  sets  of  data  as 
the  initial  conditions  for  the  run.  This 
scheme  allows  the  operator  the  capability  to 
back  up  to  any  chosen  point  in  a  simulation, 
or  to  simply  save  a  configuration  that  may  be 
useful  for  future  training  or  testing. 

The  Simulator  database  system,  in 
summary,  allows  the  overall  state  of  a 
simulation  run  to  be  saved  at  any  time 
without  unduly  affecting  the  performance  of 
the  simulation  software,  and  it  allows  user 
manipulation  of  state  data  for  customizing 
runs  at  initialization. 


Dynamic  Subsystem  Modeling 

The  dynamic  subsystem  modeling  portion  of 
the  simulator  includes  the  equations  and 
algorithms  needed  to  accurately  describe  the 
behavior  of  the  spacecraft.  Care  was  taken 
to  provide  an  accurate  dynamic  simulation 
without  sacrificing  system  performance. 
Some  of  the  spacecraft  subsystem  models 
are  discussed  as  well  as  some  of  the 
performance  tradeoffs  that  were  made.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  constants  and 
variables  used  in  the  equations  that  follow 
are  supplied  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

Orbit 

The  orbit  prediction  problem  has  been 
solved  many  times  in  the  past  several 
decades.  The  simulator  team  chose  to  use 
established  methods  for  orbit  propagation. 
The  models  used  include  the  Earth’s  gravity, 
solar  gravity,  lunar  gravity,  and  solar 
pressure.  The  effects  of  solar  and  lunar 
gravity  are  computed  as  point  mass  effects. 
The  effects  of  the  Earth’s  gravity  is 
computed  based  on  the  WGS84  model  and 
uses  zonal,  tesseral,  and  spherical 
harmonics  with  an  eighth  degree  and  order. 
The  effects  of  thruster  firings  are  also 
included  in  the  orbit  propagation  and  will  be 
discussed  in  greater  detail. 

Thermal  Control 

The  thermal  control  subsystem  computes  the 
temperatures  of  various  spacecraft  surfaces 
and  components.  It  also  simulates  the 
heaters  needed  to  maintain  a  proper  thermal 
range  for  various  components.  The  thermal 


control  subsystem  is  being  modeled  using 
several  different  techniques. 

The  first  is  a  fairly  high  fidelity  energy 
balance  for  the  external  surfaces  and  solar 
arrays.  The  governing  differential  equation 
used  to  compute  the  temperature  of  a  given 
surface  is  given  by: 

^  ~  f ^Joule-heating  ^SV^l^^Sun  ~ 

^^{^SV-Spaoe^Space^Space'^^SV-Earm^EamTLm)] 

For  the  case  of  solar  arrays,  adjustments  are 
made  to  the  equation  to  compensate  for  the 
radiation  of  energy  from  two  surfaces  and 
the  absorption  of  solar  energy  from  one.  A 
separate  differential  equation  is  computed 
for  each  surface  of  the  spacecraft.  These 
equations  are  then  numerically  integrated  to 
produce  a  new  temperature  state  for  each 
surface. 

The  second  method  for  thermal  simulation  is 
used  to  compute  the  temperatures  of  the 
components  on  the  interior  of  the  spacecraft. 

For  GPS  spacecraft,  many  components  are 
mounted  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  panel 
that  makes  up  the  exterior  structure  of  the 
spacecraft.  When  a  particular  exterior 
surface  is  illuminated,  heat  is  transferred  to 
the  components  mounted  to  the  other  side  of 
this  surface.  Therefore,  a  simple  thermal 
model  can  be  constructed  using  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  of  solar  radiation  (0°  is  defined 
as  the  surface  normal)  as  a  scalar  to  a 
predetermined  temperature  range.  Separate 
ranges  are  given  for  operational  states  and 
non-operational  states  of  the  component. 
The  eclipse  factor,  K,  is  also  included  to 
account  for  any  decrease  in  solar  radiation 
due  to  an  eclipse.  The  equation  for  the 
modeling  of  internal  temperatures  is: 

T  =  K(T^  -  TJ  cos  (Q)  + 

A  full  scale  thermal  model  that  divides  the 
spacecraft  into  nodes  and  solves  the  heat 
equation  at  each  node  was  considered.  This 
method  was  not  incorporated  due  to  the 
number  of  nodes  needed  to  encompass 
every  spacecraft  component.  The  solution  to 
this  system  is  computationally  intensive  and 
is  not  well  suited  for  a  real-time  simulation. 
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One  of  the  component  heaters  that  is 
modeled  is  the  battery  heater.  This  heater  is 
controlled  by  a  thermostat  with  a  high  and 
low  setpoint.  The  equation  for  the  battery 
temperature  is  given  by: 


By  making  a  compromise  between  the 
fidelity  of  the  model  and  computational 
performance,  an  accurate  simulation  of  the 
thermal  behavior  of  the  spacecraft  can  be 
produced. 


1 

m  C ' 


Here,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  dependence 
of  the  battery  temperature  on  the 
temperature  of  the  mounting  surface,  T^^. 
This  interaction  leads  to  complex  thermal 
dynamics.  A  plot  of  battery  temperature  and 
space  vehicle  mounting  surface  temperature 
versus  time  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  This  plot 
covers  several  days  so  that  the  periodic 
effects  of  orbit  position  and  spacecraft 
attitude  can  be  shown.  These  variations  due 
to  the  orbit  are  indicated  by  the  solar  scale. 
A  solar  scale  value  of  one  represents  full  sun 
where  zero  indicates  that  the  surface  is  in  full 
shade. 


It  can  be  seen  in  Figure  5  that  the  battery 
temperature  is  quickly  synchronized  with  the 
exterior  surface  temperature.  It  can  also  be 
seen  that  the  battery  temperature  maximum 
is  slightly  out  of  phase  with  the  solar  input. 
This  is  easily  explained  with  the  thermal  lag 
due  to  the  different  heat  capacities  between 
the  spacecraft  mounting  structure  and  the 
battery. 


Attitude 

The  model  for  the  spacecraft  attitude 
system  contains  the  algorithms  necessary  to 
compute  the  angular  accelerations, 
velocities,  and  positions.  The  attitude  of  the 
spacecraft  is  estimated  by  the  use  of  Earth 
and  Sun  sensors.  These  sensors  provide 
Earth  pointing  errors  as  well  as  Sun  pointing 
errors  which  are  then  used  as  feed  back  in 
the  attitude  control  loops.  Once  the  attitude 
errors  are  detected,  the  attitude  control 
system  generates  commands  to  the  reaction 
wheels  which  then  change  speed.  This 
change  in  wheel  speed  results  in  a  torque 
applied  to  the  spacecraft  body.  The  attitude 
simulation  is  started  with  the  initial  attitude 
angles.  For  GPS  satellites,  the  spacecraft 
+Z  axis  is  always  controlled  to  point  to  the 
earth  and  the  X  axis  is  controlled  to  point  to 
the  Sun.  Therefore,  instead  of  having  an 
initial  condition  of  three  separate  pointing 
angles,  the  attitude  simulation  uses  an  initial 
yaw  angle  (rotation  about  the  Z-axis),  and 
initial  pitch  and  roll  errors.  These 
parameters  are  then  propagated  in  the 
attitude  simulation.  Computations  are  made 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  three  propagated 
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angles  based  on  the  torques  generated  by 
the  reaction  wheels  and  the  magnetic 
torquers. 

These  accelerations  are  integrated  to 
produce  velocities  which  are  then  integrated 
to  produce  the  new  state  of  the  yaw  angle, 
pitch  error,  and  roll  error.  From  this  new 
state,  new  Sun  and  Earth  pointing  vectors 
are  computed  in  the  spacecraft  body 
coordinate  system.  These  new  pointing 
vectors  are  then  used  to  compute  a  new  yaw 
angle  and  pitch  and  roll  errors.  Again,  with 
pitch  and  roll  errors  detected,  reaction  wheel 
speeds  are  changed  and  the  process 
repeats.  The  pitch  and  roll  error  control 
system  block  diagram  is  shown  in  Figure  6 
below. 

Telemetry.  Tracking.  &  Commanding 

The  telemetry,  tracking,  and  commanding 
(TT&C)  subsystem  interfaces  with  the 
ground  to  accept  commands  and  provide 
telemetry.  In  the  simulation,  this  subsystem 
is  responsible  for  receiving  all  commands 
and  forwarding  them  to  the  appropriate 
subsystem.  It  also  samples  digital  and 
analog  data  from  other  subsystems  as  well 
as  receives  serial  data  from  the  payload  and 


formats  this  data  into  standard  frames.  This 
subsystem  has  little  dynamic  behavior  and 
poses  little  challenge  for  simulation. 

Electrical  Power 

The  simulation  of  the  electrical  power 
subsystem  involves  the  modeling  of  the 
batteries,  solar  arrays,  sun  sensors,  and 
power  regulation  equipment.  For  the 
batteries,  preset  curves  for  the  battery 
voltage  versus  battery  temperature  are  used. 
Equations  are  then  written  to  describe  the 
charging  behavior  of  the  batteries  based  on 
the  level  of  incoming  current  from  the  solar 
arrays.  The  electrical  power  system  also 
contains  control  logic  to  move  the  solar  array 
to  track  the  sun.  The  sun  sensor  is  mounted 
on  the  solar  array  and  measures  the  solar 
array  pitch  angle  error.  Nominally,  this 
sensor  computes  a  zero  pitch  angle  error 
when  the  solar  arrays  are  normal  to  the  sun 
in  the  pitch  axis.  This  computed  pitch  angle 
error  is  fed  back  to  the  control  logic  which 
then  commands  the  solar  array  drive  motors 
to  move.  This  movement  then  results  in  a 
new  sensed  pitch  angle  error.  The  block 
diagram  showing  the  control  loop  is  in  Figure 
7. 


Pitch  and  Roll  Error  Control  System  Block  Diagram 


0c(4D  -  Commanded  Rtch  Error 

-  Commanded  Ftoll  Erra 

-  Difference  Between  Cormended  Rtch  Error 
And  Actual  Rtch  Error 

-  Difference  Between  Commanded  Roll  Error 
And  Actual  Roll  Error 


-  Torque  Produced  By  The  Actuators 

-  Torques  That  Are  External  To  This  Control  Loop 
(Thrusters,  Solar  Array  Drive  Motor  Touque.  Etc.) 

-  Net  Torque 

-  Actual  Rtch  Error 

-  Actual  Roll  Error 


Figure  6 
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Solar  Array  Drive  Control  System  Block  Diagram 
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Figure  7 


Reaction  Control 

The  simulation  of  the  reaction  control  system 
includes  the  spacecraft  thrusters  as  well  as 
the  propellant  tanks,  and  lines.  To  ensure 
that  the  thruster  efficiency  is  maximum,  the 
propellant  is  heated  using  a  catalyst.  The 
catalyst  is  heated  using  a  heater  that  is 
nominally  switched  on  prior  to  thruster  firing. 
The  model  for  the  catalyst  heaters  is 
contained  in  the  thermal  control  subystem. 

For  the  thruster  model,  the  standard  rocket 
equation  is  used.’ 

T  =  mV^  +( Pe-  Pa  Me. 

Knowing  the  nozzle  exit  area  ambient 
pressure,  and  estimating  the  nozzle  exit 
pressure,  the  solution  of  the  thrust  equation 
only  involves  the  calculation  of  the  mass  flow 
rate  and  the  exit  velocity.  Through  several 
simplifying  assumptions,  such  as  one¬ 
dimensional,  adiabatic  flow,  and  a  calorically 
perfect  gas,  an  equation  to  model  the  exit 
velocity  can  be  obtained.’ 


k-] 


Making  similar  assumptions,  an  equation  for 
the  mass  flow  rate  can  be  derived.’ 


m  =  p^.  A, 


k  f  2 


This  still  leaves  the  problem  of  computing 
values  for  the  pressure  and  temperature  of 
the  combustion  chamber.  The  temperature 
of  the  combustion  chamber  can  be  estimated 
knowing  the  performance  of  the  catalyst 
heaters  where  the  pressure  is  more  difficult 
to  estimate.  Since  the  thrust  performance  of 
the  spacecraft  thrusters  is  known,  simple  trial 
and  error  can  be  used  to  deduce  a  value  for 
the  chamber  pressure. 


System  Stability 

The  dynamics  of  the  complete  system  is  an 
area  that  deserves  as  much  attention  as  the 
model  generation.  Each  model  has  a 
specified  execution  period.  This  period  is 
based  on  the  estimated  largest  step  size  that 
can  be  accommodated  while  still  maintaining 
model  accuracy.  Model  algorithm  accuracy 
and  stability  have  been  tested  for  each 
model,  yet  system  accuracy  and  stability  can 
not  be  inferred  due  to  external  factors.  For 
example,  the  Rate  Monotonic  Scheduling 
algorithm  attempts  to  execute  each  model  at 
the  desired  period.  This  is  a  goal,  not 
necessarily  a  guarantee.  Under  certain 
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extreme  CPU  loading  conditions,  model 
execution  may  not  happen  at  the  desired 
period.  This  can  lead  to  system  instability 
even  though  model  stability  has  been 
proven.  Therefore,  when  specifying 
execution  periods,  system  stability  must  be 
accounted  for. 

Through  the  use  of  high  fidelity  dynamic 
models  and  lower  fidelity  static  models,  a 
balance  can  be  achieved  that  accomplishes 
the  goals  of  the  real-time  simulator. 
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Constants  and  Variables 
Used  in  the  Above  Equations: 


m  Mass  of  the  surface  for  which  the 
temperature  is  being  calculated 
c  Specific  heat  of  the  material  for  the 
surface 

Qj.mu-iHMiK  generated  from  the 

electrical  components  internal  to  the 
spacecraft 

ttsv  Absorption  factor  for  the  surface 
Aj  The  area  of  the  surface  that  is 

perpendicular  to  the  Sun 
K  Eclipse  Factor 

Solar  radiation  energy 
Area  of  the  surface  that  is  radiating, 
a  Stephan-Boltzman’s  constant 

Esv  Emmisivity  of  the  surface 

Temperature  of  the  spacecraft 
^sv-space  Amouot  of  surface  that  is  visible  to 
space 

£space  Emmisivity  of  space 

^space  Temperature  of  space 

Amount  of  surface  that  is  visible  to 
the  Earth 

^Earih  Emmisivity  of  the  Earth 

'^Eanh  Temperature  of  the  Earth. 

The  upper  temperature  limit  for  a 
particular  spacecraft  component 
The  lower  temperature  limit  for  a 
particular  spacecraft  component 
m  The  mass  of  the  battery. 


C  The  heat  capacity  of  the  battery, 
tlhcatcr  The  efficiency  of  the  heat  transfer 
from  the  battery  heater  to  the 
battery. 

Qheaier  The  thermal  energy  transferred  from 
the  battery  heater  to  the  battery. 
Qheai-of-reaaion  The  thermal  energy 

transferred  to  the  battery  due  to  the 
chemical  reaction  within  the 
battery. 

^battery-  Area  of  the  battery  that  is  in 

contact  with  the  spacecraft  surface. 
ksv  The  coefficient  of  thermal 

conductivity. 

Tbattery  The  Current  battery  temperature. 

Tsv  The  current  temperature  of  the 

battery’s  mounting  surface. 

L  The  thickness  of  the  mounting 
surface. 

T  Thrust 

m  Mass  Flow  Rate 

Nozzle  exit  velocity 

p^  Exhaust  pressure  at  nozzle  exit 

P3  Ambient  pressure 

A3  Nozzle  exit  area 

k  Ratio  of  specific  heats  for  the 

propellant 

T3  Combustion  chamber  temperature 

P3  Combustion  chamber  pressure 

A,  Nozzle  throat  area 
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simulators  are  being  developed  to  fulfill  the  single 
Abstract  system  training  needs  for  ISS  systems. 


Training  astronauts  and  ground  controllers  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  International  Space  Station  (ISS) 
requires  a  variety  of  training  and  simulation  systems. 
This  paper  describes  the  Part-Task  Trainer  (PTT) 
simulators  that  are  being  developed  for  the 
International  Space  Station.  ISS  PTTs  will  be  deployed 
for  U.S.  and  International  Partner  astronaut  and 
ground  controller  training.  The  purpose,  architecture 
and  project  history  of  the  PTT  are  discussed  as  well  as 
the  overall  ISS  training  approach  that  PTT  supports. 

Introduction 

Training  astronauts  and  ground  controllers  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  International  Space  Station  (ISS) 
requires  a  variety  of  training  and  simulation  systems. 
This  paper  focuses  on  the  Part-Task  Trainer  (PTT) 
simulators  that  are  being  developed  as  part  of  the 
Space  Station  Training  Facility  (SSTF)  at  NASA's 
Johnson  Space  Center  (JSC).  The  SSTF  is  being 
developed  for  the  JSC  Mission  Operations  Directorate 
(MOD)  under  the  Training  Systems  Contract  (TSC)  by 
Hughes  Training  Inc.  (HTI).  The  Simulator  and 
Operations  Technology  Division  of  MOD  is 
responsible  for  development,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  system.  The  Space  Flight  Training 
Division  of  MOD  is  responsible  for  system 
requirements  and  will  be  the  primary  user  of  the 
system. 

The  overall  training  strategy  for  the  ISS  includes 
classroom  instruction,  self-study,  single-purpose  PC- 
hosted  Computer-Based  Training  (CBT),  single  system 
training,  high-fidelity  simulator  training  for  crews  in 
the  high-fidelity  Full  Task  Trainer  (FTT),  and 
integrated  simulations  including  the  FTT  and  the 
Mission  Control  Center  (MCC),  as  well  as  neutral 
buoyancy  and  other  types  of  training.  The  PTT 


The  same  architecture  and  software  models  being 
developed  for  the  PTT  are  being  used  as  the  basis  for 
an  American  Segment  Trainer  (AST)  for  the  Russian 
Space  Agency  (RSA).  The  AST  will  provide  multi¬ 
system  simulation  capability  and  will  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  RSA's  Russian  Orbital  Segment 
(ROS)  simulators  to  provide  comprehensive  ISS 
simulation  for  training  of  cosmonauts  in  Russia.  This 
paper  will  describe  the  purpose  of  the  PTT,  how  it 
complements  the  other  ISS  training  systems,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  AST. 

The  PTT  is  being  developed  in  parallel  with  the  ISS 
because  of  early  training  needs.  The  ISS  hardware  and 
software  configuration  will  evolve  as  construction 
progresses.  In  addition,  the  experience  gained  and  new 
capabilities  added  in  each  assembly  step  will  generate 
new  training  requirements  and  modifications  to 
existing  training  procedures.  To  handle  these  on-going 
changes,  the  PTT  project  is  scheduled  on  an 
incremental  basis.  This  approach  providing  best- 
available  modeling  of  ISS  systems  tailored  to  certain 
configurations  in  the  ISS  assembly  sequence.  The 
overall  approach  and  timeline  of  the  project  are 
discussed  along  with  a  brief  history  and  current  status. 


The  Purpose  of  the  PTT 

Since  the  ISS  will  eventually  be  permanently  inhabited 
and  continuously  on  orbit  for  at  least  ten  years, 
hundreds  of  people  -  both  crew  members  and  flight 
controllers  -  must  be  trained  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  vehicle.  To  accomplish  this  training  task,  NASA  is 
using  an  approach  based  on  the  highly  successful 
approach  used  for  Space  Shuttle  training. 

Students  (astronauts,  flight  controllers,  and  other 
technical  and  managerial  personnel)  receive  classroom 
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training,  do  independent  study  using  workbooks  and 
Computer-Based  Training,  receive  single  system 
instruction  in  the  PTT  and  receive  integrated 
(t>pically  mission  specific)  instruction  in  the  FTT 
and/or  MCC  as  appropriate.  The  Space  Flight  Training 
Division  keeps  records  of  each  student's  progress.  Most 
students  are  required  to  complete  at  least  a  minimum 
curriculum  designed  for  their  particular  assignment. 

Independent  study  involves  studying  workbooks  and 
CBT  lessons  on  various  ISS  systems  and  procedures. 
Independent  study  occurs  at  levels  of  detail  ranging 
from  familiarization  and  overviews  to  very  specific 
"generic"  (i.e.  largely  mission-independent)  system 
descriptions  and  procedures. 

Classroom  training  provides  supervised  instruction 
from  familiarization  to  fairly  specific,  (typically 
generic)  knowledge  to  a  large  number  of  people. 
Classroom  and  workbook  training  are  pre-requisites  for 
moving  on  to  simulator  training. 

The  FTT  provides  the  highest  fidelity,  full  mission 
simulation  capability.  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
flight  crew  training.  The  training  sessions  are  largely 
mission  specific.  Training  for  a  specific  mission 
culminates  in  integrated  training  sessions  involving  the 
FTT  and  a  fully  staffed  MCC. 


PTT  training  provides  hands-on  training  to  more 
people  than  can  be  accommodated  in  the  MCC  and 
FTT  training  sessions.  It  also  offers  the  opportunity  to 
focus  on  the  operations  of  one  particular  system 
without  having  to  deal  too  much  with  the  other 
systems.  On  a  cost  per  person  basis,  PTT  training  is 
less  expensive  than  FTT/MCC  training  but  more 
expensive  than  classroom  work  and  independent  study. 

Architecture 

The  PTT  is  a  distributed,  scalable  system  of 
Commercial  Ofif-the-Shelf  (COTS)  POSIX 
workstations.  This  system  runs  a  robust  software 
infrastructure  that  controls  plug-in  software  models, 
distributes  data  on  a  LAN  (Local  Area  Network),  and 
provides  user  interaction  using  a  COTS  User-Interface 
(UIF)  development  tool.  For  flight  controller  training, 
the  PTT  incorporates  the  workstation-based  console 
hardware  used  in  the  MCC.  For  astronaut  training,  the 
PTT  incorporates  the  ISS  Portable  Computer  System 
(PCS)  -  a  PC-compatible  laptop  computer.  ISS  display 
and  control  (hardware)  panels  are  simulated  in 
software  via  visually  accurate  "virtual  panels". 

Hardware 


PTT  training  is  used  to  take  students  from  the  "book 
learning"  level  of  knowledge  and  give  them  "hands-on" 
experience  with  one  system  at  a  time.  Students  get 
their  first  real  exposure  to  system  malfunctions  and 
recoveiy  procedures  in  the  PTT.  Flight  crews  and  flight 
controllers  participate  in  l-2hr  sessions  of  one-on-one 
instruction  at  varying  levels  of  detail.  PTT  training 
sessions  provide  "generic"  training  on  single  systems  at 
a  particular  configuration  in  the  Assembly  Sequence. 
After  PTT  training,  students  are  ready  to  move  on  to 
MCC,  FTT,  and  integrated  training. 

Each  tier  of  the  training  strategy  fulfills  certain  needs. 
The  independent  study  and  classroom  training 
disseminate  knowledge  to  large  numbers  of  people  who 
work  with  ISS  in  some  way  that  requires  knowledge  of 
its  systems  and  their  operation.  This  sort  of  training  is 
inexpensive  on  a  per  person  basis.  The  FTT,  MCC,  and 
integrated  training  sessions  provide  hands-on,  detailed 
training  for  normal  and  contingency  operations  for  the 
smaller  number  of  people  who  operate  the  ISS  directly. 
This  sort  of  training  is  comparatively  expensive  on  a 
per  person  basis. 


The  basic  PTT  consists  of  four  UNIX  workstations: 

The  Simulation  Computer  (SC)  hosts  the  "number 
crunching"  tasks  that  run  the  ISS  system  models  and 
another  task  that  controls  the  dissemination  of  model 
data  and  the  collection  of  user  command  input.  The 
Instructor  Operating  Station  (lOS),  as  the  name 
implies,  is  used  by  the  training  instructor  to  configure 
the  system  for  a  particular  lesson,  monitor  the  student's 
activities,  and  induce  simulated  malfunctions  in  the 
models.  The  Student  Station  (SS)  is  used  by  the  student 
to  monitor  and  command  the  simulated  ISS  systems. 
The  SS  is  either  a  PCS  or  an  MCC  "Blue  Console" 
depending  on  lesson  objectives.  The  Virtual  Panel  (VP) 
is  used  by  the  student  to  interact  with  simulated 
hardware  display  and  control  panels. 

The  PTT  training  area  at  JSC  consists  of  four  of  these 
systems  for  operational  training  plus  a  fifth  for 
development  and  testing.  Two  of  the  four  operational 
trainers  also  have  an  MCC  "Blue  Console"  which 
contains  two  DEC  Alpha  workstations  driving  three 
monitors.  This  hardware  is  used  for  flight  controller 
training.  One  of  the  other  two  operational  trainers  will 
be  outfitted  with  a  Soyuz  control  yoke  for  use  in  Sojoiz 
crew  training. 
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The  SC  is  currently  a  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  (SGI) 
Challenge  L.  This  computer  has  6  CPUs  and  256  MB 
of  memory.  The  lOS  and  VP  workstations  are  SGI 
Indigo  2's  with  one  CPU  and  128  MB  of  memory  each. 
The  Student  Station  is  currently  a  SGI  Indigo  2  but 
will  be  replaced  with  actual  PCS  hardware  in  the 
future. 

The  lOS,  VP,  SS,  and  in  some  cases  an  MCC  console 
or  So>'uz  control  yoke  are  co-located  in  a  training 
room.  Two  of  the  four  training  rooms  contain  MCC 
consoles.  One  of  the  remaining  rooms  contains  the 
So}^  equipment.  The  SC's  are  all  housed  in  a  separate 
room  and  connected  to  a  common  file  server  for 
storage  and  administration  purposes.  The  DEC  Alphas 
in  the  "Blue  Consoles"  are  also  connected  to  a  common 
DEC  Alpha  file  server. 

Software 

PTT  software  is  divided  into  functional  models^  (of  the 
ISS  systems)  and  the  "software  infrastructure"  which 
drives  the  models  and  manages  LAN  traffic  and  user 
interfaces.  The  execution  of  models  is  selectable  by 
configuration  files  and  software  infrastructure  controls. 
Simultaneous  execution  of  multiple  models  and 
interaction  between  models  is  supported. 

Software  Infrastructure 

The  software  infrastructure  consists  of  a  C-language 
"non-real-time  task"  (NRT),  at  least  one  Ada  language 


"real-time"  (RT)  task,  the  SAMMI UIF  tool  and  the 
PTT  peer.  The  NRT  handles  LAN  communications,- 
and  communications  with  the  UIF  software  and 
external  devices  such  as  MCC  consoles.  All 
communication  between  the  NRT  and  RT  takes  place 
through  a  shared  memory  segment 

The  PTT  peer  executes  on  the  SS,  lOS,  and  VP  as 
needed.  It  handles  communications  between  the  NRT 
and  a  COTS  UIF  tool  (SAMMI,  marketed  by  Kinesix) 
by  making  calls  to  the  SAMMI  Application 
Programming  Interface  (API).  The  PTT  peer 
communicates  with  the  NRT  over  the  LAN  and 
refreshes  the  SAMMI  displays  once  a  second  (Fig.  1). 

The  RT  handles  model  sequencing  and  control 
including  controls  for  running  and  freezing  the 
simulation,  capturing  the  simulation  state  and 
restarting  from  previously  captured  simulation  states 
referred  to  as  "data  stores".  The  software  infrastructure 
starts  as  many  RT's  as  necessary.  The  number  of  RT's 
required  is  defined  in  configuration  files  and 
environment  variables. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  SGI  Simulation  Computers' 
multiple  CPU  hardware  architecture,  and  cope  with 
model  growth,  the  single  CPU  software  infrastructure 
has  been  extended  to  support  multiple  RT's  running 
synchronously.  The  current  hardware  allows  for  a 
maximum  of  5  RT's.  Although  the  simulation  could, 
for  some  models,  be  run  on  a  single  CPU,  the  RT  has 
to  be  on  a  different  CPU  than  the  NRT  in  order  to 
guarantee  real-time  execution. 


Figure  1.  PTT  Architecture 

One  of  the  RT's  is  designated  the  "master"  RT.  Any  executive,  contains  one  or  more  models,  and  is 

others  are  designated  "slaves".  Each  RT  has  its  own  assigned  to  its  own  CPU.  The  frame-rate  scheduling 
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procedure  in  tlie  slave  RT's  executive  does  not  have  all 
of  the  functionality  found  in  the  master  task's 
"Sequencer".  The  master  RT  creates  a  shared  memory 
segment  which  contains  all  of  the  PTT  symbols.  The 
NRT  does  not  interact  with  the  PTT  symbols,  but 
simply  transfers  incoming  and  outgoing  LAN  messages 
to  tlie  RT.  In  order  to  make  these  LAN  messages  more 
efficient,  each  symibol  is  represented  by  an  index  into 
the  shared  memory  segment  and  a  value. 

The  RT's  manage  the  execution  of  models  across  ten 
100  millisecond  minor  frames  of  a  1  second  major 
frame.  The  models  may  be  configured  (through 
configuration  files)  to  run  in  1,  2,  5,  or  10  of  the  minor 
frames  in  each  major  frame  (i.e.  they  may  run  at  1,  2, 

5,  or  10  Hz).  The  multiple  CPU's  are  synchronized 
every  minor  frame.  If  a  RT  takes  longer  than  100 
milliseconds  the  RT's  in  other  CPUs  will  wait  until  it  is 
done. 

The  EPS  model  required  the  introduction  of  a  special 
real-time  task  because  it  needed  longer  than  100  msec 
to  run.  Because  of  its  longer  execution  time  the  special 
EPS  RT  is  separated  from  the  other  RTs  and  has  a 
special  "sequencer"  in  its  Executive. 

Models 

Models  of  ISS  hardware  and  software  systems  are 
developed  as  Ada-language  software  that  interacts  with 
the  software  infrastructure  through  a  shared  memory 
interface.  The  Guidance,  Navigation  and  Control 
(GN&C)/Prop  System,  Electrical  Power  System  (EPS), 
Thermal  Control  System  (TCS),  Environmental 
Control  and  Life  Support  System  (ECLSS),  Command 
and  Data  Handling  (C&DH)  System,  Communications 
and  Tracking  (C&T)  system,  and  the  Common 
Berthing  Mechanism  (CBM)  are  modeled. 

The  models  are  implemented  as  Ada  packages  called 
"partitions"  whose  procedures  are  called  by  the 
software  infrastructure.  The  partition  packages  contain 
procedures  for  initializing,  updating,  and  transferring 
data  to  and  from  the  model  as  well  as  capturing 
datastores  and  resetting  the  model  from  a  datastore. 

For  each  partition,  model  data  is  passed  through 
another  Ada  package,  called  a  "Symbol_With".  Each 
Symbol_With  is  mapped  by  the  software  infrastructure 
to  a  portion  of  the  shared  memoiy  segment.  The  use  of 
shared  memory  is  sometimes  criticized.  In  past  systems 
it  often  meant  that  every  procedure  had  visibility  into 
every  shared  memory  location  so  a  large  amount  of 
coordination  was  required  to  keep  difterent  procedures 


from  overwriting  each  other’s  data.  The  PTT 
Symbol_Withs  effectively  compartmentalize  the  shared 
memory  so  that  the  model  partitions  do  not 
unintentionally  overwrite  each  other's  data.  The 
coordination  required  to  keep  the  Symbol_Withs  from 
overlapping  is  handled  by  a  pre-processor  that  is  used 
to  automatically  arrange  the  Symbol_Withs  in  the 
shared  memory  segment. 

Model  Development 

The  decomposition  of  the  PTT  functional  model 
software  into  partitions  allows  the  development  of  any 
given  model  to  be  largely  independent  of  the 
development  of  the  other  models.  As  a  result,  the 
developers  of  a  given  model  may  select  a  development 
approach  that  is  appropriate  for  that  model  (within  the 
context  of  project-level  requirements  and  milestones). 

Some  developers  are  using  Object-Oriented  Design, 
others  are  using  Structured  Programming,  and  others 
are  reusing  models  built  for  other  systems.  The  TCS 
system  uses  a  software  tool  called  ROSE  built  by  CAE- 
LINK.  This  tool  generates  FORTRAN  code  from  PDL 
and  FORTRAN  libraries.  The  FORTRAN  code  is 
"wrapped"  in  an  Ada  package  which  adapts  it  to  the 
PTT  software  architecture. 

Developers  start  from  existing  software  and  new 
requirements  submitted  by  the  Space  Flight  Training 
Division.  From  there,  if  new  software  is  being  built,  the 
developer  may  obtain  copies  of  documentation  for  the 
system(s)  being  simulated  and  start  designing  and 
building  software.  In  some  cases,  the  developer  will 
instead  reuse  models  developed  for  another  system  - 
adapting  it  to  the  PTT  architecture  as  required. 

When  the  requirements  for  a  particular  delivery 
increment  are  implemented,  the  developer  wll  first 
demonstrate  the  model  informally  to  the  Space  Flight 
Training  Division.  Subsequently,  formal  execution  of 
the  test  script  will  be  done  with  Independent 
Verification  and  Testing  personnel,  leading  up  to 
formal  acceptance  by  the  Space  Flight  Training 
Division  and  the  Simulator  Operations  and  Technology 
Division.  Any  shortcomings  found  during  formal 
testing  are  documented  and  fixed  prior  to  official 
acceptance. 

Reuse 

Source  code  is  being  reused  at  essentially  three 
different  levels  on  the  PTT  project:  "pure"  reuse. 
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"wrappering",  and  "reuse  with  modification".  Some  of 
this  reuse  is  planned  and  some  is  opportunistic. 

Planned  reuse  -  sometimes  referred  to  as  "synthesis"  - 
involves  designing  software  specifically  to  be  reused  in 
other  s>'stems.  Opportunistic  reuse  occurs  when  an 
e.xisting  piece  of  software  is  found  to  be  a  good 
candidate  for  use  in  a  new  application.  The  distinction 
between  planned  and  opportunistic  reuse  can  be  fuzzy 
in  many  cases. 

A  set  of  fundamental  objects  such  as  vector/matrix 
manipulation  and  certain  common  enumeration  types 
is  available  to  all  models  and  the  infrastructure  and  is 
widely  used.  These  packages  are  all  taken  from  the 
FTT  where  they  were  intentionally  built  to  be  reused. 
This  is  by  and  large  "pure"  reuse.  It  results  in  a  cost 
savings  and  reduction  in  total  code  count,  hence 
development  and  maintenance  costs,  across  the  FTT 
and  PTT  combined. 

Reuse  by  "wrappering"  involves  taking  code  that  was 
developed  for  another  system  -  possibly  in  a  different 
language  -  and  writing  some  additional  code  to  adapt  it 
to  the  local  architecture  (i.e.  a  "wrapper").  The  PTT 
EPS  model  uses  this  approach. 

The  PTT  EPS  s>'stem  uses  part  of  a  FORTRAN  model 
built  by  the  Boeing  North  American  company  to 
simulate  certain  EPS  Orbital  Replacement  Units 
(ORU).  This  FORTRAN  model  is  used  to  test  the 
onboard  EPS  software  for  the  ISS.  The  PTT  EPS  model 
uses  Ada  wxappers  to  adapt  the  FORTRAN  model  to 
the  PTT  software  and  architecture.  Both  the  PTT  and 
FTT  are  reusing  the  same  FORTRAN  model,  with 
wrappers  appropriate  to  the  different  simulators. 

The  ECLSS,  GN&C  and  to  a  lesser  extent  other 
models  reuse  Ada  source  code  from  the  FTT.  The  code 
is  modified  to  account  for  differences  in  the 
infrastructures  of  the  two  simulators  and  extended  to 
meet  PTT-unique  requirements.  Since  the  core 
functionality  is  only  coded  once  for  two  projects,  a 
reduction  in  code  count  and  maintenance  cost  is 
realized. 


chosen  architecture  on  borrowed  equipment.  Following 
that  demonstration,  COTS  hardware  and  software  were 
procured  for  further  development.  Another 
demonstration  was  given  in  February  1992  using  the 
COTS  SAMMI  user  interface  tool  for  the  first  time.  At 
that  point,  development  started  for  a  January  1994 
delivery  to  NASA  for  operational  traiidng.  Test  scripts 
for  that  delivery  were  delivered  in  May  1993  and  that 
summer  the  design  of  Space  Station  Freedom  began  to 
change  radically.  Since  the  new  design  was  still 
unstable  but  training  needs  were  looming,  it  was 
decided  to  continue  with  the  January  1994  delivery  - 
dubbed  Delivery  1. 

The  PTT  project  life  cycle  subsequent  to  Deliveiy  1  has 
been  structured  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  training  must 
occur  before  and  during  the  construction  of  the  ISS. 

The  construction  will  involve  a  series  of  several  US 
Space  Shuttle  and  Russian  launches  known  as  the 
Assembly  Sequence.  The  Assembly  Sequence  leads  to 
several  different  configurations  of  ISS  hardware  and 
software.  NASA  must  train  crews  and  ground-based 
flight  controllers  continuously  from  18  months  before 
the  first  mission  is  launched  on  through  the  full 
operational  life  of  the  ISS.  The  PTT  must  initially  be 
able  to  accurately  simulate  a  vehicle  that  has  never 
flown,  and  for  which  the  operating  procedures  are 
untested.  As  the  Assembly  Sequence  progresses,  the 
PTT  must  incorporate  lessons  learned  in  the  form  of 
changes  to  model  behavior  and  changes  in  crew/flight 
controller  procedures,  in  addition  to  the  changes  in 
vehicle  hardware/software  configuration. 

PTT  development  is  scheduled  in  roughly  six  month 
long  increments.  The  requirements  for  each  increment 
are  defined  by  NASA  shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
preceding  increment.  In  the  early  demonstration  phase 
of  the  project,  the  requirements  took  the  form  of 
general  "demo  agreements"  that  specified  increasing 
amounts  of  capability.  As  the  project  progresses  toward 
operational  capability,  the  "demo  agreements"  have 
been  replaced  by  more  detailed  and  formal  instruments 
including  test  scripts  and  formal  deliveiy  content 
agreements. 


The  first  official  delivery  of  an  ISS  PTT  for  use  by 
The  PTT  Project  NASA  (known  as  Delivery  I  A)  is  scheduled  for  June 

1997  and  will  be  a  simulation  of  the  ISS  configuration 
The  PTT  project  started  in  December  1990  to  build  at  mission  6  A  in  the  Assembly  Sequence.  Subsequent 

PTTs  for  Space  Station  Freedom.  Staffing  for  the  to  t^at,  the  six  month  increments  -  known  as  "Training 

project  started  in  the  spring  of  1991  culminating  in  a  Drops"  -  will  include  updates  due  to  training  and  flight 

System  Functional  Design  Review  in  May.  In  experience  gained,  additions  to  simulate  subsequent 

September,  the  PTT  demonstrated  the  viability  of  the  ISS  assembly  missions,  and  any  changes  due  to  ISS 

design  changes  or  changes  in  training  needs. 
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American  Segment  Trainer 

The  American  Segment  Trainer  (AST)  is  being 
developed  for  NASA  to  be  used  for  flight-crew  training 
at  Uie  Gagarin  Cosmonaut  Training  Center  (GCTC)  in 
Star  City,  Russia  and  for  flight-controller  training  at 
Rocket  Space  Corporation  (RSC)-Energia  in  Korolev, 
Russia.  GCTC  and  RSC-Energia  will  build  their  own 
simulations  of  the  Russian  part  of  the  ISS.  The  AST 
will  be  connected  to  Russian  simulators  to  provide 
simulation  of  the  U.S. -built  parts  of  the  ISS.  This  is  the 


first  time  that  NASA  and  Russian  trainers  have  been 
connected  in  this  manner.  The  AST  is  being  developed 
to  support  two  Russian  configurations.  The  AST  will 
connect  with  both  the  Russian  Segment  Training 
Facility  (RSTF)  at  GCTC  (Fig.  2)  and  the  Russian 
Segment  Mathematical  Model  (RSMMT)  Trainer  at 
RSC-Energia  (Fig.  3).  The  RSTF  and  RSMMT  include 
models  of  the  Functional  Cargo  Block  (FGB)  and  the 
Service  Module  (SM).  A  common  AST  interface  is 
being  built  for  both  applications. 


STAR  CITY  -  GCTC  KOROLEV  -  ENERGIA 


Figure  2.  AST  at  Star  City 


Figure  3.  AST  at  RSC-Energia 


By  means  of  the  AST  interface,  the  PTT  infrastructure 
can  be  slaved  to  the  Russian  host  (RSTF  or  RSMMT). 
The  Russian  host  will  provide  mode  commanding,  data 
parameters,  and  timing  interrupts  for  the  PTT 
simulation.  The  AST  will  be  combined  directly  with 
the  RSTF  at  GCTC,  but  the  RSMMT  at  RSC-Energia 
is  being  designed  to  interact  with  FTT  mathematical 
models  and  will  interact  with  the  AST  through  the 
Simulation  Virtual  Machine  (SVM)  architecture  also 
developed  by  HTI. 

All  of  the  negotiated  agreements  between  NASA  and 
RSA  have  been  placed  in  an  Interface  Control 
Document  (ICD)^  and  described  in  some  detail  in  a 
System  Detailed  Design  Review  (SDDR)^.  The  latter 
included  an  acceptance  test  (AT-1)  in  which  a 
prototype  of  an  RSTF  application  robustly  connected 
and  disconnected  to  the  AST,  sent  mode  commands  to 
the  PTT,  and  passed  simple  sets  of  data  parameters. 
This  test  will  be  repeated  when  the  AST  hardware  is 
sent  to  Star  City. 

PTT  Training  sessions  only  last  a  few  hours  and  are 
focused  on  a  single  system.  In  the  AST  configuration, 
new  requirements  must  be  met.  The  Russian  trainers 
are  more  similar  to  the  FTT  in  that  a  training  session 


can  last  6  to  8  hours  and  all  the  models  run 
simultaneously.  The  PTT's  multiple  CPU  capability  is  a 
step  toward  meeting  these  requirements. 

The  RSTF  and  the  RSMMT  will  both  communicate 
with  the  AST  through  UNIX  sockets.  The  RSTF 
connection  is  a  robust  single  stream  socket,  but  the 
RSMMT  connection  is  a  simpler  connection  using  two 
datagram  sockets  to  read  and  write  messages.  The 
message  formats,  command  codes,  and  data  parameters 
will  be  the  same  for  both  Russian  hosts.  The  PTT 
timing  interrupts  will  be  replaced  by  data  packets 
which  will  be  sent  by  the  Russian  hosts  at  100 
millisecond  intervals  (i.e.  10  Hz).  In  the  case  of  the 
GCTC,  the  RSTF  and  the  AST  are  in  two  different  SGI 
Challenge  L's  connected  by  two  dedicated  lines,  one 
Ethernet  and  the  other  FDDI.  Originally,  the  AST  was 
to  be  linked  to  the  LAN  at  Star  City,  but  it  was  decided 
that  having  two  dedicated  lines  made  it  easier  to 
disconnect  the  AST  from  the  Russian  network  for 
security  reasons  or  testing  purposes. 

Agreement  on  which  data  parameters  need  to  be  passed 
has  required  a  significant  amount  of  coordination 
among  the  PTT,  GCTC,  and  RSC-Energia  developers. 
In  some  cases,  there  is  not  a  one-to-one  correspondence 
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between  parameters.  For  example,  the  Russian 
parameters  for  gas  composition  are  separate  real 
variables,  while  the  corresponding  American 
parameters  are  in  a  real  array.  Issues  such  as 
comparable  data  types  or  the  data  type  size  also  had  to 
be  considered. 

Sovuz  PTT  and  other  PTT's 

The  fle.xible  and  robust  design  of  the  PTT 
infrastructure  has  made  it  appropriate  for  use  with 
other  trainers  associated  with  the  International  Space 
Station.  A  trainer  for  the  Soyuz  crew  transfer  vehicle 
is  already  in  development,  and  trainers  for  the  National 
Space  Development  Agency  of  Japan  (NASD  A)  and 
European  Space  Agency  (ESA)  ISS  segments  are  being 
planned. 

The  Soyuz  crew  transfer  vehicle  will  be  used  as  an 
emergency  crew  rescue  vehicle,  therefore  it  is 
necessary  for  cosmonauts  and  astronauts  to  be  familiar 
with  its  features.  The  Soyuz  PTT  is  being  built  to 
provide  Soyuz  training  capability  in  the  U.S.  The 
Soyuz  PTT  will  use  the  PTT  infrastructure  together 
with  Russian  models  of  the  Soyuz  vehicle.  After  only  a 
few  weeks  of  training  on  the  PTT  Executive,  Russian 
programmers  at  RSC-Energia  have  already  begun  to 
develop  and  integrate  their  Soyuz  models  with  the  PTT 
infrastructure.  Unlike  the  PTT  models  which  are 
developed  in  Ada,  the  Soyuz  models  will  be  developed 
using  C.  The  Soyuz  PTT  will  also  incorporate  some 
specialized  hardware  -  a  Hand  Controller,  that  serves 
as  a  third-level  back-up  system.  The  Hand  Controller 
will  be  connected  to  the  Soyuz  PTT  through  a  VME 
board.  The  So>niz  PTT  will  use  both  SAMMI  displays 
and  a  Russian  3-D  GUI  interface. 


The  PTT  architecture  is  robust.  It  makes  extensive  use 
of  COTS  hardware  and  software  for  flexibility.  This  ' 
combination  of  robustness  and  flexibility  makes  the 
ISS  PTT  a  good  candidate  for  various  forms  of  training 
involving  diverse  systems. 
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Summary 

The  training  of  astronauts  and  flight  controllers  for 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
International  Space  Station  will  use  a  multi-tiered 
approach  similar  to  that  used  for  Space  Shuttle 
training.  The  ISS  Part  Task  Trainer  will  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  single  system,  moderate  cost  training 
for  astronauts  and  flight  controllers  training  at  Johnson 
Space  Center.  Russia  will  use  the  PTT  as  an  American 
Segment  Trainer  in  conjunction  with  its  simulators. 
Other  International  Partners  may  use  PTT-based 
simulators  as  well. 
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ABSTRACT 

Component  mode  synthesis  method  of  analyzing  large 
structures  is  a  \er>  powerful  and  efficient  tool  available 
in  man\  \\idel>  used  finite  element  codes.  The  method 
is  mostly  used  in  structural  analysis.  This  paper  shows 
how  modal  synthesis  can  be  used  to  generate  control 
system  models.  This  paper  presents  a  method  in  which 
starting  with  \er>  detailed  mathematical  models  of 
components  with  thousands  of  degrees  of  freedom,  a 
structural  dynamics  model  can  be  developed  and 
e\entually  coinerted  to  a  controls  model  of  only  a 
hundred  or  so  degrees  of  freedom.  Degree  of  freedom 
reduction  is  performed  at  several  levels  based  on 
different  criteria.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that 
more  accurate  controls  models  can  be  generated  in 
much  less  time.  The  method  has  been  successfully 
used  in  the  International  Space  Station  project  which  is 
a  joint  international  effort  of  many  countries.  The 
theory  and  method  involved  is  general  and  useful  for 
other  structures  using  other  finite  element  codes. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  present  day.  large  structures  often  require  the 
combined  effort  of  several  organizations.  The 
International  Space  Station  is  one  such  structure.  It  is 
being  built  as  an  international  venture  and  countries 
across  the  globe  are  participating.  It  is  a  giant  station 
which  will  operate  in  space  and  mankind  will  use  it  for 
research,  commercial  production  and  voyage  to  outer 
space  When  completed,  it  will  be  about  300  feet  long. 

As  different  organizations  build  parts  of  the  station, 
they  also  generate  finite  element  models  of  these  parts. 
The  models  must  be  assembled  to  develop  system 
model  that  could  be  used  in  loads  analysis  and  control- 
structure  interaction  study.  The  loads  in  on-orbit  are 


primarily  dynamic  in  nature.  All  this  makes 
component  mode  synthesis  method  an  indispensable 
tool  in  the  analysis  of  space  station. 

Component  mode  synthesis  method  is  a  technique  in 
finite  element  analysis.  The  technique  iinohcs 
representing  a  system  as  an  assemblage  of  components 
and  IS  described  in  Craig'.  Craig'  and  Cook,  et  aC.  In 
the  system  model  each  component  is  represented  m 
terms  of  its  boundary  and  modal  (generalized)  degrees 
of  freedom.  Any  loads  applied  at  the  interior  of 
components  need  to  be  transferred  to  the  boundary  and 
generalized  degrees  of  freedom.  Similarly,  the 
response  obtained  at  the  system  level  is  that  of  the 
retained  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  system  model.  By 
using  the  component  attachment  and  vibration  modes, 
the  response  at  the  interior  of  components  can  be 
determined.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how 
mathematical  models  for  control -structure  interaction 
study  can  be  efficiently  generated  from  mathematical 
models  used  in  loads  analysis. 

The  International  Space  Station  is  a  fle.xible  structure. 
In  on-orbit  analysis,  the  participating  modes  are  below 
10.0  Hz.  The  solar  arrays  which  will  )ia'e  solar  cells 
to  convert  solar  energy  to  electricity,  are  \ery  fle.xible. 
As  they  face  the  sun  to  absorb  energy  ,  they  could  be 
disoriented  due  to  station  loads.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
need  to  develop  a  controls  system  model  to  design  a 
controller.  The  KU-band  Antenna  that  will  transmit 
radio  signals  to  earth,  will  also  be  disoriented  unless 
there  is  a  controller.  To  de\elop  a  controls  system 
model  from  scratch  is  a  fairly  time  consuming  task. 

One  method  of  saving  time  is  to  use  the  structural 
loads  model.  But  the  structural  loads  model  has  too 
many  degrees  of  freedom  and  is  not  suited  for  controls 
study.  So  one  has  to  use  techniques  of  degree  of 
freedom  reduction  to  come  up  with  a  limited  set  of 
equations.  The  new  model  for  control-structure 
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interaction  study  will  have  the  static  and  dynamic 
characteristics  of  the  detailed  model. 

One  efficient  method  of  reducing  degrees  of  freedom  is 
modal  synthesis,  in  this  method,  one  generates  the 
system  model  not  from  finite  element  models,  but  from 
component  mode  models.  The  component  mode 
models  have  fewer  degrees  of  freedom  than  detailed 
finite  element  models.  Yet.  the  component  mode 
models  ha\e  the  same  static  and  dynamic  properties  as 
the  detailed  finite  element  models.  Then  the  system 
model  will  also  ha\  e  fewer  degrees  of  freedom.  For  the 
fle.xible  solar  arrays,  there  will  be  simply  too  many 
modal  degrees  of  freedom.  Based  on  strain  energy,  the 
dominant  modes  could  be  selected.  This  would 
considerably  reduce  the  size  of  the  system  model.  For 
controls  study,  not  all  of  the  remaining  modes  are 
important.  So  based  on  the  controller  measurements 
and  the  appro.ximate  balanced  singular  value  method, 
only  the  dominant  modes  could  be  selected. 

Problem  arises  when  one  has  controller  inputs  and 
outputs  at  interior  degrees  of  freedom  of  components. 
For  c.xample.  the  tip  deflection  of  a  solar  array  mast  is 
a  measurement  item.  In  the  modal  representation  of 
components,  interior  degrees  of  freedom  do  not  appear. 
So  the  system  lexel  equations  will  not  have  the  interior 
degi  ees  of  freedom.  One  method  of  getting  around  this 
problem  is  to  treat  interior  degrees  of  freedom  as 
unrestrained  boundaiy  degrees  of  freedom  as  is  done  in 
Masters  and  Crawley'.  But  this  would  make  the 
component  mode  model  in  controls  study  different 
from  the  one  used  in  loads  study  and  has  to  be 
recreated.  Also,  this  would  increase  the  size  of  the 
matrices  representing  the  component  model. 

An  efficient  method  of  getting  around  the  problem  is  to 
obtain  the  matrix  relating  the  response  (displacement) 
at  the  interior  degrees  of  freedom  to  the  physical 
(boundan)  and  generalized  (modal)  degrees  of 
freedom  of  this  component.  This  matrix  is  called  the 
(displacement)  data  recoveix  matrix.  Then  from  the 
modal  displacements  of  the  boundan  and  generalized 
degrees  of  freedom  of  the  component,  one  can  perform 
a  matrix  multiplication  and  obtain  the  modal  response 
(displacement)  at  the  interior  degrees  of  freedom  of  the 
component. 

It  can  be  shown  that  for  transferring  interior  loads  to 
the  boundary^  and  generalized  degrees  of  freedom  the 
load  transformation  matrix  can  be  used  which  is  a 
transform  of  the  displacement  data  recovery  matrix. 


The  work  done  here  is  an  extension  of  (and  based  on) 
an  improved  method  of  implementation  of  modal 
synthesis  in  loads  analysis  by  Ghosh'. 

METHODOLOGY 

In  finite  element  analysis,  a  physical  model  of  a 
structure  with  applied  loads  is  represented 
mathematically  as 

H{"hW("l+FlM  =  (/('))  (» 

[/;/] ,  [c]  and  [A]  are  the  mass,  stiffness  and  damping 
matrices  respectively,  {w},  {«}  and  {i/}  represent  the 
generalized  displacements,  velocities  and  accelerations 
at  the  physical  degrees  of  freedom  and  {/(Oj 

represents  the  generalized  forces  at  the  physical 
degrees  of  freedom.  The  equations  are  generated  by 
assembling  elements  defined  mathematically  in  the 
physical  domain. 

For  linear  elastic  structures,  the  equations  in  (1)  can  be 
transformed  to  the  modal  domain  and  expressed  as 
follows 

M{ii)+[c]{n|+[K]{nl  =  {F(r))  (2) 

where  [M],  [C]and  [K]are  the  system  modal  mass, 
stiffness  and  damping  matrices.  {q}  is  the 

generalized  (modal)  displacement  vector  and  {F(t)|  is 

the  modal  load  xector.  The  method  of  generating 
equations  in  (2)  from  equations  in  (1)  requires  an 
eigensolution  of  the  undamped  free  system.  That  is.  in 
equations  (1).  [c]  is  assumed  to  be  a  null  matrix  and 

|/(/)|  is  assumed  to  be  a  null  vector.  The 

eigenvectors  so  obtained  are  used  to  generate  an 
eigenvector  matrix  [cb] .  For  linear  systems. 

=  (?) 

W  =  Mln! 

Then,  by  replacing  {«} .  and  in  (1)  by  the 
right  hand  sides  of  (."I)  and  pre-multiplying  both  sides 
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by  [»I>]'  .  one  obtains  (2).  Actually,  [C]  in  (2)  conics 
Irom  test  data  or  other  source.  For  details  of  the 
iticthod.  one  can  refer  to  Cook'  and  Meirovitcl/’. 

The  method  abo\c  is  the  standard  method  of  solving 
structural  problems  and  is  implemented  in  many  finite 
element  codes.  The  modal  synthesis  method  is  a  slight 
variation  of  this  method.  It  is  also  referred  to  as 
dynamic  supcrcicmcnt  or  substructure  analysis.  Over 
the  years,  the  method  has  proliferated  and  there  are 
several  forms  of  it.  Some  of  these  are  described  in 
Craig'.  Craig'  and  Cook,  et  al'.  An  improved  method 
of  generating  a  control  system  mathematical  model 
using  modal  synthesis  will  be  shown. 

The  equations  in  (1)  can  also  be  generated  by- 
assembling  component  mode  models.  In  the  standard 
method,  a  system  model  was  treated  as  an  assemblage 
of  finite  elements.  In  modal  synthesis,  a  system  model 
is  treated  as  an  assemblage  of  components  or 
substructures.  The  motion  (of  the  interior)  of  a 
component  can  be  represented  either  in  the  form  of 
equations  (1)  or  equations  (2).  The  motion  at  the 
degrees  of  freedom  that  are  at  the  boundary  of  a 
component  is  always  represented  in  the  form  of 
equations  ( 1 ).  Since  a  component  has  a  boundary  and 
an  interior,  a  component  mode  model  has  both  physical 
(boundaiy)  and  generalized  (modal)  degrees  of 
freedom.  It  consists  of 

[.V/f.]  =  component  mass  matrix 

[AV  ]  =  component  stiffness  matrix 

[Tr]^  component  data  recoverv-  matrix 


Component  modal  displacements 
In  (4)  the  part  corresponding  to  [d>, ,  ]  is  from  the 
static  equilibrium  of  the  component  when  there  is 
motion  of  the  boundary'  The  part  corresponding  to 
|dT.^,jis  from  the  dynamic  equilibrium  of  the 

component  when  the  boundary  is  fixed. 

Let. 


The  equations  of  motion  for  the  component  (neglecting 
damping  at  the  component  level)  can  be  represented  as 


\^CBb  ] 
\^c[b  ] 


(7) 


The  form  of  (7)  is  similar  to  that  of  ( 1 ).  e.xcept  that  the 
matrices  and  vectors  of  (7)  are  partitioned.  The 
subscripts  B.  I  and  C  represent  boundary  ,  interior  and 
component,  respectively.  Therefore,  [nirui  ]  represents 
boundary'  (B)  mass  of  component  (C).  excited  by 
motion  of  interior  (I)  degrees  of  freedom. 
Differentiating  both  sides  of  equations  (6)  with  respect 
to  time  gives 


[Af  ]  =  component  load  transformation  matrix 
The  details  for  obtaining  the  above  matrices  follows. 
Simply  stated,  it  is  assumed  that  the  motion  of  the 
interior  degrees  of  freedom  of  a  component  can  be 
obtained  from  the  summation  of  two  types  of  motion  as 
follows: 

{Wf./ }  =  I +[Orp]|Mcp}  (^) 

where. 

]  =  Component  attachment  modes 
=  Component  vibration  modes 
{iif  H }  =  Component  boundary'  displacements 
{ur,  ]  =  Component  interior  displacements 


=  [o. 


[^CB  } 


(S) 


Substituting  equations  (6)  and  (8)  in  (7)  and  pre¬ 
multiplying  both  sides  of  (7)  by 


where 
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i''.i=Kr 


["'r/p]  [/«r// 

[^’cpp]  [^Vfl/] 

[^cib]  [^cv/JJ 


[*rl 


(10) 


For  dow  nstream  processing  (assembling  system  model) 
one  needs  the  component  mass,  stiffness  and  load 
\ectors.  For  upstream  processing  (component  data 
reco\er>’),  one  needs  tlie  data  recovery  matrix.  Here, 
the  word  downstream  means  a  later  step  and  the  word 
upstream  means  an  earlier  step.  The  system  model  can 
then  be  assembled  from  the  component  models  and 
would  be  as  follows 

[.U]{h}  +  [C]{h}+[A]jh|  =  {F(,)}  (11) 

where 

[).]  =  ^(AV]  (12) 


level.  At  the  system  level  (equations  (9))  only  the 
component  boundary  and  generalized  degrees  of 
freedom  are  available.  These  are  referred  to  as  analysis 
(retained)  set  degrees  of  freedom.  So  one  could  use 
component  load  transformation  matrix,  [^c]- 
express  interior  loads  in  terms  of  analysis  set  degrees 
of  freedom.  Similarly,  to  compute  responses  at  interior 
degrees  of  freedom  from  the  analysis  set  degrees  of 
freedom  responses,  one  would  use  the  component 
(displacement)  mode  data  recovery  matrix.  [Tf.]  The 
elements  of  and  [Lf.]are  obtained  from 

component  attachment  and  vibration  modeshapes. 

It  is  not  necessary  (and  not  a  good  practice)  that  the 
load  transformation  matrix  transfer  component 
boundary  loads.  The  boundary  grid  is  often  part  of 
more  than  one  component  and  appears  in  the  system 
model.  Therefore,  component  boundary'  loads  may  be 
applied  directly  to  the  boundary  (at  the  system  level) 
and  at  the  component  level  {/cb  }  =  {(’}•  The 
equivalent  boundary  and  modal  loads  of  the  component 
interior  loads  would  be 


The  system  damping  matrix  is  not  needed  when 
integrating  the  system  model  from  the  component 
models.  It  is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  mass  and 
stiffness  matrices  as  in  Meirovitch*; 

[(■]  =  , x(A/]  +  |5[A]  (13) 


Then  the  load  transformation  matrix  in  (10)  can  be 
replaced  b>’ 


Note  that  while  the  system  model  in  the  standard 
method  as  shown  by  the  equations  in  (1)  has  only 
pIiN  sical  degrees  of  freedom,  the  system  model  in  the 
modal  synthesis  method  as  shown  by  the  equations  in 
(11)  has  both  modal  and  physical  degrees  of  freedom 
So  (1 1)  is  the  modal  synthesis  counterpart  of  (1)  of  the 
standard  method  and  the  rest  of  the  analysis  is  as  in  the 
standard  method.  As  in  the  standard  method,  the 
equations  in  (11)  can  be  transformed  to  modal  domain 
and  expressed  as  in  (2)  which  is  a  set  of  second-order 
uncoupled  differential  equations.  The  mass,  stiffness 
and  damping  matrices  are.  therefore,  diagonal. 

In  modal  synthesis,  the  interior  degrees  of  freedom  of  a 
component  are  not  carried  upstream  to  the  system 
level.  Accordingly,  no  loads  can  be  applied  to 
component  interior  degrees  of  freedom  at  the  system 


It  is  clear  from  equations  (15)  that  for  any  interior 
degree  of  freedom  with  applied  load,  one  needs  to 
know  the  modal  displacements  at  that  degree  of 
freedom  in  the  attachment  and  vibration  modes.  So  the 
contents  of  [L,..]  would  be  the  modal  displacements  at 
interior  degrees  of  freedom  under  unit  positive  load. 

The  system  level  force  vector  in  (12)  will  be  replaced 
by 

{''■(')) 

The  first  summation  on  the  right  hand  side  of  (16) 
corresponds  to  forces  at  interior  degrees  of  freedom  of 
component  which  do  not  appear  in  the  system  model. 
The  second  summation  corresponds  to  degrees  of 
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rrccdoin  (such  ;is  component  boimdan)  vviiich  appear 
m  the  system  model.  In  principle  the  task  is  simple. 
But  in  practice,  it  is  somewhat  compliealed  by  the 
bookkeeping  requirement.  The  process  could  be 
automated  by  using  some  simple  computer  programs. 

Note  that  a  component  mode  model  has  both  physical 
(boundar\)  and  generalized  (modal)  degrees  of 
rrccdom.  For  downstream  processing  (assembling 
system  model)  one  needs  the  component  mass,  stiffness 
and  load  transformation  matrices.  For  upstream 
processing,  one  needs  the  data  rcco\er>  matri.x  Note 
that  the  controls-stnicture  interaction  study  model 
generally  has  a  fewer  number  of  degrees  of  freedom 
with  inputs  and  outputs  than  in  a  loads  model. 
Therefore,  to  simplify  the  application  of  loads  and 
reco\cring  response,  it  is  convenient  to  define  the 
degrees  of  freedom  with  inputs  and  outputs  as 
boundarx.  Alternatively,  the  system  modeshapes  can 
be  modified  to  include  the  modal  displacements  at 
selected  interior  degrees  of  freedom  without 
regenerating  the  component  mode  models. 

An  important  thing  to  note  is  that  modes  are 
normalized  with  respect  to  maximum  modal 
displacements  (not  mass)  in  the  component  mode 
models.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  not  all  vibration 
modes  are  used  in  equations  (5).  This  makes  modal 
s>  nthesis  method  approximate.  But  the  accuracy  from 
modal  synthesis  is  comparable  to  that  from  non-modal 
synthesis  approach.  This  is  because,  while  in  non- 
modal  synthesis  method  truncation  of  modes  is  done  at 
the  system  le\el  only,  in  modal  synthesis,  truncation  is 
performed  at  both  component  and  system  level.  It  is 
like  distributing  the  error  at  several  levels  rather  than 
at  one  le\el. 

In  order  to  perform  the  control-structure  interaction 
study,  the  mass,  stiffness  and  damping  matrices  in 
modal  coordinates  of  the  system  model  are  required. 
The  modal  displacements  at  the  input  and  output 
degrees  of  freedom  are  required  to  generate  the  modal 
load  vectors  and  obtain  the  modal  responses. 

To  represent  the  behavior  of  the  system  in  physical 
coordinates  and  apply  loads  the  system  model  must  be 
represented  in  physical  coordinates.  So  the 
transformation  matrix  that  relates  the  physical  degrees 
of  freedom  of  interest  to  the  modal  coordinates  is  also 
required.  The  elements  of  this  matrix  are  simply  the 
modal  displacements.  The  rows  of  this  matrix 
correspond  to  the  physical  degrees  of  freedom  of 
interest  and  are  the  points  of  the  system  where  there 


will  be  inputs  and  outputs.  The  columns  of  the 
transformation  matrix  correspond  to  the  modal  degrees 
of  freedom. 

While  in  loads  analysis  it  is  customar\  to  ha\e 
thousands  of  modal  degrees  of  freedom,  the  models 
used  in  controls-structure  interaction  studs  typicalls 
have  less  than  100  degrees  of  freedom.  There  arc 
several  algorithms  for  selecting  dominant  modes. 
Some  algorithms  retain  modes  based  on  dominant 
frequencies  of  excitation.  Some  algorithms  arc  based 
on  effective  sveights  of  modes.  Some  arc  again  based 
on  retaining  modes  that  base  large  modal  response  if 
all  modes  participated  equally.  The  method  used  to 
select  the  dominant  modes  in  this  study  is  the 
approximate  balanced  singular  value  method.  Note 
that  Masters  and  Crawle\'^  also  used  the  same  method. 

Finite  element  codes  used  in  loads  analysis,  often  allow 
behavior  of  degrees  of  freedom  of  interest  to  be 
expressed  in  different  coordinate  systems.  It  is  much 
simpler  to  write  the  controls  relationships  if  all  inputs 
and  outputs  are  expressed  in  the  same  coordinate 
system  (i.e.  the  basic  coordinate  system).  This  is 
achieved  through  a  simple  matrix  multiplication. 

The  data  recoveiy  matrix  based  on  the  system  model 
will  have  only  the  physical  degrees  of  freedom  that 
were  defined  as  boundan’  degrees  of  freedom  in  the 
component  mode  models.  For  example,  in  the  solar 
array  component  mode  model  only  the  base  point 
(mast-canister)  was  defined  as  boundan .  The  degrees 
of  freedom  associated  with  the  tip  of  the  solar  array 
were  interior  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  solar  arra\ 
component  mode  model.  Accordingly,  the  system 
model  in  physical  degrees  of  freedom  w  ill  not  ha\  e  the 
mast  tip  behavior.  Instead  of  recreating  the  component 
mode  models  where  all  degrees  of  freedom  of  interest 
are  defined  as  boundary  as  was  done  in  Masters  and 
Craw'ley'.  a  much  simpler  method  is  to  generate  the 
'modified  system  modeshapes'  from  the  original 
system  modeshapes'  as  follows. 

First,  the  superelement  boundan  generalized 
displacements  are  transformed  to  the  displacement 
coordinate  system  of  the  boundar\-  degrees  of  freedom 
as  follows 
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where  [7’o]  is  a  coordinate  transformation  matrix. 
Then  ,  from  (4). 

{''.■,l  =  Kr]K-,l+[<tri,]{V„!  (18) 


The  component  interior  displacements  computed  in 
corresponding  coordinate  system  of  the  degrees  of 
freedom  are  transformed  to  system  basic  coordinate 
system  as  follows 

=[?:■]{(>.,  I, .  (19) 

[7|.]  is  a  coordinate  transformation  matrix.  The 
component  interior  displacements  in  system  basic 
coordinate  system  are  then  added  at  the  end  of  the 
original  system  modeshapes'  to  obtain  the  'modified 
system  modeshapes'  as  follows 


{M 


(20) 


{//,. }  and  arc  the  original  and  modified  system 

modeshapes.  respecti\ely.  Note  that  the  operation  of 
equation  (20)  must  be  performed  for  each  system 
niodcshape. 


Configuration  1 1  (Flight  6A)  of  the  ISS.  Of  interest 
are  the  equations  of  motion  (2 1 )  of  the  system  in  modal 
coordinates.  Clearly,  the  mass,  stiffness  and  damping 
matrices  are  diagonal.  The  mass  matrix  is  an  identity 
matrix.  The  terms  of  the  stiffness  matrix  are  simply 
where  o),,  is  the  natural  frequency  in  radians. 
The  terms  of  damping  matrix  are  2C^m  „  where  ^  is  the 
viscous  modal  damping.  Typically,  viscous  modal 
damping  is  assumed  to  be  about  1 .0%.  So,  to  set  up 
the  controls  equations  of  motion  one  needs  to  know' 
only  the  eigenvalues  (frequencies)  and  the  modal 
displacements  at  input/output  degrees  of  freedom  for 
each  system  mode. 

MSC/NASTRAN\  a  widely  used  finite  element  code  in 
industry’  is  used  in  the  structural  loads  analysis  in  the 
International  Space  Station  project.  MSC/NASTRAN' 
was  used  to  generate  the  component  mode  and  system 
mode  models.  The  solar  array  finite  element  model 
has  about  6000  degrees  of  freedom.  The  component 
mode  model  has  842  modes  below  7.0  Hz.  Based  on 
strain  energy  of  modes,  only  61  vibration  modes  were 
found  to  be  dominant  and  were  retained.  The  system 
model  had  300  vibration  modes.  Based  on 
approximate  balanced  singular  value  method  of 
COSTIN*,  the  dominant  modes  in  controls  study  was 
reduced  to  about  100. 


The  equations  of  motion  of  the  system  model  in  modal 
coordinates  will  be 

['/,]{h}  +  [r,]{h}  +  [A-,]jh!=[7-q{F(<)}  (21) 

where  [  '/s  ],  [G]  and  [g]  are  the  mass,  damping 
and  stiffness  matrices  in  modal  coordinates.  [T,;]  is 
the  transformation  matrix.  Each  column  of  [T^] 
contains  the  modal  displacements  at  input  and  output 
degrees  of  freedom  for  a  system  mode.  Then  the 
response  in  the  form  of  displacements,  velocities  and 
accelerations  at  the  output  degrees  of  freedom  can  be 
easily  computed  from  {/?} .  j/ij ,  |//j  and  [T,,]  as  in 
equations  (3). 

CASE  STUDY 

The  usefulness  of  the  new  method  in  solving  problems 
will  now  be  demonstrated  through  an  actual  case  study. 
The  case  is  that  of  International  Space  Station  (ISS) 
which  is  a  joint  international  effort.  Figure  1  shows 


Though  all  inputs  are  at  the  analysis  set  degrees  of 
freedom  of  the  system  model,  some  outputs  were  at  the 
interior  of  components.  The  solar  array  mast  tip 
displacement  was  an  important  parameter  in  the 
controller  design  So  was  the  tip  deflection  of  the  KU- 
Band  antenna.  So.  equations  (18),  (19)  and  (20)  were 
used  to  generate  the  'modified  system  modeshapes' 
that  included  the  solar  array  tip  displacements.  The 
KU-band  Antenna  tip  w'as  made  part  of  {/jy  . 

The  flowchart  of  the  process  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 
FORTRAN  programs  SEDISP  and  PRE-COSTIN  are 
processors  used  to  automate  the  task. 


DISCUSSION 

Control-structure  interaction  study  has  two  parts.  In 
the  first  part,  the  dynamic  characteristics  of  the  system 
are  obtained.  In  the  second  part,  the  controls  equations 
are  set  up  where  the  dynamic  characteristics  are  used 
and  the  interaction  study  is  performed.  Loads  arc 
applied  and  responses  are  computed  in  physical 
coordinates  in  the  second  part. 
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There  nre  ;i  few  things  to  note  about  the  slniclural 
model  It  is  assumed  that  the  system  behavior  is  linear 
and  elastic.  There  is  no  feedback.  Besides  the  six 
rigid  body  modes,  the  system  will  have  mechanism 
modes.  The  mechanism  motions  arise  from  allowing 
relati\c  motion  at  gimbals.  The  two  beta  gimbals  and 
the  two  KU-Band  antenna  gimbals  will  give  four 
mechanism  modes. 

This  paper  shows  how  the  mass,  stiffness,  damping 
and  modeshape  matrices  of  the  stnicture  can  be 
cfTiciently  generated.  These  matrices  will  be  used  to 
generate  the  complete  controls  model  which  will  have 
feedback  and  motor  characteristics. 

Component  mode  synthesis  is  a  very  time  consuming 
and  elaborate  effort.  When  that  effort  has  already  been 
spent  to  de\  elop  a  system  model  for  loads  analysis,  it  is 
wise  to  make  use  of  it  for  control  system  model 
generation.  In  the  case  study  above,  the  same 
component  and  system  models  as  used  in  the  structural 
dynamics  analysis  were  used  in  the  controls  study.  The 
original  modeshapes  did  not  have  the  displacements  at 
certain  locations  of  interest.  So  a  scheme  was 
de\eloped  to  modify  the  modeshapes  without 
regenerating  any  of  the  component  or  system  model. 

The  system  model  from  loads  analysis  had  used  modal 
reduction  at  several  levels.  Higher  order  modes  of  the 
component  and  system  model  were  eliminated.  The 
solar  array  modal  reduction  was  based  on  strain  energy 
of  modes  in  critical  locations.  An  extra  level  of  modal 
reduction  was  performed  for  the  control-structure 
interaction  study.  The  approximate  balanced  singular 
\alue  method  was  used.  Note  that  the  method  is  based 
on  modal  displacements  at  controller  input  and  output 
locations.  Other  methods  based  on  modal  mass,  strain 
energy  or  frequencies  of  excitation  could  have  been 
used. 
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FIGURE-1:  INTERNATIONAL  SPACE  STATION  CONFIGURATION  11 
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FIGURE-2:  PROCESS  FLOWCHART 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  the  study  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  (PC)  based  platform  for 
the  real-time  simulation  of  a  dynamic  sys¬ 
tem.  The  platform  consists  of  three  parts: 
the  digital  controller  module,  the  dynam¬ 
ics/environment  module,  and  the  AD/DA  in¬ 
terface  module.  First  two  modules  are  the 
software  simulation  programs  and  are  hosted 
by  two  separate  486  PCs.  The  third  mod¬ 
ule  includes  four  interface  cards  and  respec¬ 
tive  driving  software,  where  two  of  the  cards 
are  for  digital-to-analog  data  conversion  and 
the  other  two  cards  are  for  analog-to-digital 
data  conversion.  Connecting  the  two  486  PCs 
with  the  interface  module  allows  the  platform 
to  closely  emulate  the  hardware/software  in¬ 
teractions  between  the  controller  and  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  an  actual  system.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  configuration,  the  platform  performs 
the  simulation  in  a  distributed  parallel  pro¬ 
cessing  fashion  as  the  controller  module  and 
the  dynamics/environment  module  are  run¬ 
ning  in  respective  PC  with  different  speed. 
A  low  earth  orbiting  rigid  satellite  under  the 
effects  of  several  environmental  disturbances 
was  implemented.  Three  attitude  control 
laws  for  the  vehicle  had  been  tested  and  the 
results  were  compared  with  the  simulations 
by  a  none  real-time  PC. 

1.  Introduction 

For  most  reported  studies,  the  closed-loop 
control  simulations  were  performed  non  real- 
time  on  a  personal  computer,  a  workstation, 
or  a  mainframe  with  sequential  process,  in 
which  the  control  eflbrts  and  the  system  dy¬ 
namic  responses  are  computed  by  turns  with 
a  given  time-step.  This  kind  of  digital  sim¬ 
ulation  neglects  several  effects  in  an  actual 
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system,  such  as  digital-to-analog  and  analog- 
to-digital  signal  conversions,  time  constants 
of  dilferent  subsystems,  and  different  data 
transmission  rates  by  different  subsystems, 
which  may  be  vital  to  the  performance  of 
the  designed  controller.  Especially,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  onboard  processor  is  slower  than 
the  sampling  frequencies  of  many  sensors, 
and  a  fixed  time-step  sequential  process  may 
not  properly  represent  the  real  control  case. 
A  computer  dedicated  for  real-time  simula¬ 
tion  is  quite  expensive  and  the  simulation  will 
be  all  digital  under  clock  controlled  integra¬ 
tion  step.  Some  question  about  the  effects 
of  signal  conversions  from  digital-to-analog  or 
analog-to-digital  will  still  need  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  before  any  prototype  is  built. 

Recent  advances  in  the  technologies  of  the 
personal  computer  and  its  interface  equip¬ 
ment  have  made  possible  to  build  a  compu¬ 
tationally  efficient  and  inexpensive  real-time 
simulation  system Instead  of  using  a  high 
priced  real-time  computer,  this  research  es¬ 
tablishes  a  real-time  simulation  platform  by 
using  two  personal  computers  and  four  data 
conversion  interface  cards  to  perform  real¬ 
time  control  simulation  of  dynamic  systems. 
The  platform  consists  of  two  PCs,  where  one 
PC  is  used  as  the  controller  and  the  other 
PC  emulates  the  dynamics  and  environment 
of  a  vehicle.  The  simulation  is  executed  by 
running  the  controller  module  and  the  dy¬ 
namics/environment  module  in  parallel  with 
proper  time-step  eidjustments  of  each  module. 

An  example  case  of  real-time  attitude  sim¬ 
ulation  of  a  rigid  spacecraft  is  included  in  this 
paper  to  demonstrate  the  application  of  the 
platform  and  to  compare  the  simulation  re¬ 
sults  of  three  control  designs  with  the  results 
from  single  PC.  An  optimum  filter  is  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  controller  to  estimate  attitude 
angles  from  the  angular  rates,  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  masurements  from  a  onboard 
;i-axis  rate  gyros.  The  attitude  angles  com- 
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IMil('(l  hikI  isi'iil  oul.  IVotn  l.ln’  tikhI- 

vil«'  :iif’  t.ak(Mi  :us  I, he  in:LS>uPin(inls  from  thc^ 
low  luitulwitll.li  o|)l.ir;il  smisors  atid  arc  used 
to  uptlatc  the  aiij;lc  estimation  of  tla;  filter. 

2.  Simulation  Platform  Setu]) 

Two  IHf)  personal  compni.ers  are  used  to 
form  the  simulation  platform  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  1.  The  eontroller  PC:-48(i(DX-.Ti)  con¬ 
tains  the  controll('r/filter  softwan;  which  esti¬ 
mates  system  stal.(vs  and  computes  feedback 
control  commands,  ft  takes  in  the  meiisure- 
ments  from  the  system  dynamics  and  the  en¬ 
vironment  conditions  through  analog  to  digi¬ 
tal  (A/D)  interface  card  and  sends  out  control 
commands  through  digital  to  analog  (D/A) 
interface  card.  The  system  PC-486(DX2-66) 
receives  the  control  signals  from  the  controller 
through  A/D  interface  card  and  integrates 
the  system  dynamics  model  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  model.  At  the  end  of  each  integration 
step,  the  system  states  and  the  environment 
conditions  are  sent  out  to  the  controller  PC 
through  D/A  interface  card. 

The  two  A/D  cards  are  the  Advantech® 
818  with  8  A/D  differential  channels,  where 
each  channel  hits  12-bit  resolution  and  ±10V 
range.  Single  channel  data  rate  for  818  card  is 
1  kHz  but  the  data  rate  for  running  8  chan¬ 
nels  will  be  down  to  950  Hz  due  to  multi¬ 
plexing  of  the  channels.  The  two  D/A  cards 
are  the  Advantech®  726  with  6  D/A  channels 
of  12-bit  resolution  and  ±10V  range.  The 
data  rate  is  about  the  same  as  the  818  card. 
To  make  the  simulation  as  real  as  possible, 
the  integration  time-step  of  each  PC  has  to 
be  adjusted  similar  to  the  data  transmission 
frequencies  of  the  controller  and  the  system 
sensors.  Output  D/A  from  the  digital  con¬ 
troller  module  has  slower  data  transmission 
rate  than  the  output  D/A  from  the  dynam¬ 
ics/environment  module.  Turbo  C  is  used  for 
software  program  coding. 

3.  Control  and  Filter  Design 

Consider  the  attitude  motions  of  the  space¬ 
craft.  In  the  derivations  of  the  mathematical 
model  of  a  rigid  spacecraft,  the  attitude  equa¬ 
tions  can  be  separated  from  the  translational 
equations  by  selecting  the  vehicle  center  of 
nuu3s  as  the  reference  point.  The  vector  form 
of  the  spacecraft  attitude  equations  in  terms 
of  the  body  coordinates  (x,y,z)  is  expressed 
as^ 

(lu)  =  ^  -)- 


whci  f'  /  -  /, )  i.s  t,li('  tiioiiHTil .s  rjf  in¬ 
ertia  matrix  and  ^  -  \ujf  i.s  tlu-  b*)(ly 

angular  rate  vector.  /V^y  N,i„ 

is  the  disturbance  torque  vector  atal  N 
|N,x  Nrt/  Nrz\^  is  tin;  .3x1  attitude  control 
tonpje  vector  from  the  reaction  wheels,  the 
magnetic  coils,  or  the  exj)ansion  jets. 

Th(^  dynamic  ecjuation  of  th<‘  wheels  can  bf; 
exi)r(;ssed  as 

+  ^  ^  =  -iV,  (2) 

where  k  =  \h.x  liy  is  the  vector  of 

wheel  momentum  in  body-fixed  coordinates 
and  Km  =  |A^mi  Kmy  is  the  magnetic 

torque  vector  used  for  momentum  dumping. 

The  2-3-1  Euler  angle  sequence  is  cho¬ 
sen  to  transform  the  instantaneous  body 
angular  rates  to  Euler  angular  rates  with 
Oi,  0-2,  and  O3  to  represent  roll,  pitch,  and 
yaw  angle,  respectively.  The  spacecraft  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  three-cixis  controlled  that  has 
one  momentum  wheel  on  each  <ixis.  Shown 
in  figure  2  are  the  model  spacecraft  and  the 
system  coordinates.  Also,  the  attitude  rates 
are  usually  very  small  and  in  order  to  conve¬ 
niently  design  the  controller  for  attitude  mo¬ 
tion,  Eq.(4)  was  linearized  by  neglecting  the 
coupling  terms  and  was  simplified  to  three 
single-axis  second-order  differential  equations 

lidi=Nci,  i  =  1,2,3.  (3) 

Three  control  laws  were  designed  and  were 
implemented  to  compare  the  results  between 
the  platform  and  single  PC.  An  optimum  fil¬ 
ter  based  on  Kalman  formulation  was  also  de¬ 
signed  to  estimate  the  system  states  and  to 
reduce  the  noise  in  the  A/D  signals. 

a.  PD  Compensation 

Nci  =  KpiO, KdA  /:  =  1,2,3.  (4) 

where  di  is  the  Euler  angle  of  2-3-1  sequence, 
and  Kpi  and  Kdi  are  the  proportional  and  the 
derivative  gain,  respectively.  The  control  sig¬ 
nal  from  the  PD  compensation,  as  shown  by 
the  formulation,  is  a  direct  multiple  of  the 
system  states  and  will  easily  have  some  fluc¬ 
tuation  whenever  any  noise  exists  in  the  feed¬ 
back  states. 

b.  Lead  Compensation 


(1) 
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f  =  1,2,3.  (5) 


whnro  A'i  is  a  constant  gain,  7/  is  the  equivi- 
lent  time  coiLstant,  and  a  is  the  zero/pole  lo¬ 
cation  ratio.  To  reduce  th(;  efTects  of  noise  to 
tlu;  controll(;r,  I<Md  com])ensation  is  included 
which  not  only  luis  hist  response  as  the  PD 
compensation  does  but  also  has  the  ability  of 


filtering  out  high  frequency 

noise. 

c.  LQR  Compensation 

J  =  f  d^Qx-Vn^Ru, 

Jo 

i  =  1,2,3. 

(6) 

—  RopiOi  T  RodiOi, 

i  =  1,2,3. 

(7) 

where  X  =  Kopi  Kodi 

are  the  LQR  gains  derived  from  solving  the 
associated  Riccati  equation.  Although  the 
control  command  by  the  LQR  compensation 
is  optimal  with  respect  to  the  quadratic  cost 
function,  yet  it  hcis  the  same  form  as  that  by 
the  P  D  compensation  and  shall  have  the  same 
noise  effect  as  well. 

d.  Filter  Design 

The  filter  includes  two  parts,  the  first  part 
is  for  angle  predition  with  angular  rate  mea¬ 
surements  and  the  second  part  is  for  angle  up¬ 
date  with  angle  measurements'^.  The  update 
frequency  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  type  of 
optical  instrument  used  onboard.  The  filter 
can  be  expressed  as 


Predition: 


^ik+l  = 

(8) 

Update; 

^tk+\  =  ^ik+\  +  f^opi^im 

(9) 

i  =  1,2,3,  k  =  1,2,3,--- 

where  Oik  is  the  angular  rate  measurement,  T 
is  the  period  of  the  controller,  Oim  is  the  an¬ 
gle  meiisurement,  Kop  is  the  constant  optimal 
filter  gain,  and  k'is  the  sequence  number. 

4.  Modeling  of  Environmental 
Disturbances  in  Orbit 

For  low  Earth  orbit  satellites,  major  atti¬ 
tude  disturbances  from  the  environment  in¬ 
clude  gravity-gradient  torque,  magnetic  dis¬ 
turbance  torque,  and  aerodynamic  torque. 
These  three  toi  ques  can  be  approximated  by 
the  following  models^: 

a.  Gravity  Gradient  Torque 

fc  =  X  (/  •  (10) 


where  the  gravity  gradient  torque  Tc  is 
caused  by  the  unsymmetry  of  the  spacecraft 
about  the  line  R-o/r.y  ^-be  position  vector  from 
the  center  of  mass  of  the  spacecraft  to  the 
center  of  Earth.  cJq  is  the  orbital  rate  of  the 
spacecraft  about  Earth,  and  /  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  tensor  of  the  spacecraft. 

b.  Magnetic  Disturbance  Torque 

fM  =  MnxB  (11) 

where  the  disturbance  torque  Tm  is  induced 
by  the  interactions  between  the  residual  mag¬ 
netic  field  on  the  spacecraft.  Mu,  and  the 
magnetic  field  of  Earth,  B.  To  simplify  the 
model,  the  Earth’s  magnetic  field  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  simple  dipole  with  the  magnetic 
’’south”  pole  at  78.60°  N  latitude  and  289.55° 
E  longitude. 

c.  Aerodynamic  Torque 

'^A  =  la/c  ^  ^A/b  (12) 

where  Ta  is  the  aerodynamic  torque,  and  l^/c 
is  the  position  vector  from  the  center  of  mass 
to  the  aerodynamic  center  of  the  spacecraft, 
and  pA/b  is  the  aerodynamic  force  vector,  in 
terms  of  body-fixed  coordinates,  acting  on 
the  spacecraft. 

For  low  Earth  orbiting  satellite,  the  distur¬ 
bance  torques  are  estimated  in  the  order  of 

10-5 

5.  Case  Study 

Consider  a  rigid  model  spacecraft  in  the 
Earth  circular  polar  orbit  with  orbital  height 
of  600  km.  The  moments  of  inertia  of  the 
spacecraft  along  body  principal-ajcis  are  /x  = 
\QQkg  —  m^,  ly  =  \l9kg  —  m?,  and  /.  = 
140^'^  — rn^.  A  three-axis  simultaneous  reori¬ 
entation  was  commanded  for  the  spacecraft 
to  maneuver  from  the  initial  roll,  pitch,  and 
yaw  angles  of  Ox  =  20°,  By  =  20°,  9;  =  —20° 
to  the  final  position  of  Ox  =  0°,  Oy  =  0°,  9^  = 
0°.  The  reorientation  time  shall  be  within 
100  sec  and  shall  be  no  overshoot  in  any  of 
the  angle  displacement. 

For  the  PD  controller,  the  gains  A'p  = 
1-4.31  -  4.52  -  4.24]  and  Kd  =  (-81.3  - 
80  —  81.45|  were  selected.  The  control 

parameters  in  lead  compensation  are  K=- 
1.4,  K2=-0.9,  K3=-1.9  a  =  0.01,  T=21.4, 
23.8,  21.5.  The  weighing  matrices  speci¬ 
fied  for  LQR  are  Q=dia(5,5)  and  R=10  for 
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r:i(  li  iLxis  iind  l.hc  ;Lss()i:i;il('<l  opi.inml  j^iiirus 
ai('  A'.,.,  1-0.707  -  0.707  -  0.707|  and 

A',,,/  (-1!)  -17.')  -lM,r)|.  Hccuu.Sd  l.lu'  l.licy 

had  Ix'cti  d(\si^nc'd  wil.li  l.lic  linc-ari/ol  sysl.cni, 
the  gains  in  r-ach  conl.iol  naM  luxl  wv'rc  l.unncd 
fo  oOain  cxpnct.cd  responses  when  running 
the  siinulal.ion  with  the  nonlini'ar  si)ar('eraft 
nnxli'l. 

In  tli(*  simulation,  only  the'  reaction  wheels 
weie  use<l  for  attitude  cont  rol.  l'h<;  fre(iuoncy 
of  the  controller  wvus  adjusted  at,  22  llz  and 
the  IVcxpiency  of  the  dynamic'  system  was 
about  ten  time's  of  tin*  controlU'r  frecpiency. 
To  study  the  outputs  of  the  (ujntrollc'r,  small 
estimation  errors  were  created  in  the  filter 
which  were  small  for  high  frequency  controller 
but  became  large  for  low  frequency  controller. 
The  errors,  with  the  characteristics  of  random 
noise,  were  then  added  to  the  angular  rates 
and  the  estimated  angles  through  estimation 
process. 

Shown  in  figure  3  are  the  simulation  results 
of  the  spacecraft  attitude  angles  and  the  con¬ 
trol  commands  for  PD  controller.  The  at¬ 
titude  motions  from  the  platform  are  about 
the  same  as  that  from  the  single  PC.  How¬ 
ever,  the  comparison  with  single  PC  shows 
the  control  commands  sent  out  by  the  con¬ 
troller  of  the  platform  are  rather  disturbed. 
The  noise  in  the  filter  are  seeing  to  be  directly 
affecting  the  control  commands  of  the  PD 
controller  under  slow  control  frequency.  An¬ 
gle  and  torque  command  trajectories  for  the 
Lead  controller  are  shown  in  figure  4.  Note 
that  the  simulation  results  from  the  platform 
matched  very  well  with  that  from  single  PC. 
Also,  with  about  the  same  angle  motions, 
control  commands  from  Lead  controller  are 
smaller  than  the  commands  from  PD  con¬ 
troller.  Puther  study  indicates  that  reduc¬ 
ing  the  frequency  of  Lead  controller  in  the 
platform  to  3  Hz  and  keeping  the  dynamics 
frequency  unchanged  will  results  in  the  same 
kind  of  disturbed  control  commands  as  from 
the  PD  controller. 

The  simulation  results  for  the  LQR  con¬ 
troller  are  shown  in  figure  5.  Similar  at¬ 
titude  and  control  profiles  like  those  from 
the  PD  controller  are  observed.  The  tra¬ 
jectories  of  the  attitude  angles  are  smooth 
for  both  single  PC-  and  the  platform,  but 
the  trajectories  of  the  torque  commands  from 
the  LQR  controller  are  rather  disturbed.  As 
can  be  expected  the  LQR  is  biisically  a  PD 
controller  with  optimal  gain  coefficients.  A 
comparis(m  at  the  beginning  of  the  torque 
commands,  LQR  controller  shows  the  small¬ 


est  initial  t()r(|U«’  rommands  among  the  (luff 
controllers  for  about  l.he  same  angle  Iraji-eto- 
ties. 

t).  ( 'oneluding  Heniai  ks 

This  study  Inus  established  a  PCl-based  .sim¬ 
ulation  |)latform.  To  emulate  thc!  interactions 
between  the  contnjller  and  the  dynamic  sys¬ 
tem,  the  controller  incxluh;  and  the  dynamic 
moduli!  of  I, he  platform  are  [)laced  in  t  wo  dif- 
lerent  PC,  witli  each  running  in  parallel  un¬ 
der  indepimdi.-nt  speeds  and  I'xchanging  data 
through  A/D  and  D/A  cards.  A  proper  ad- 
jiustment  on  the  loop  frequency  of  the  dy  mim¬ 
ics  software  allows  the  platform  to  perform  in 
real-time.  As  noted  from  the  simulation  re¬ 
sults  that  the  Le<vd  compensation  will  Vje  a 
better  control  method  than  the  PD  type  of 
compensation  methods  for  noise  rejection. 

In  contrast  to  the  single  computer  simu¬ 
lation,  real-tinu!  simulation  results  indicate 
that  the  presented  setup  can  be  used  for 
the  preliminary  design  of  a  controller  in 
an  environment  where  the  real-time  soft¬ 
ware/hardware  interaction  effects  are  taken 
into  account.  Established  with  inexpensive 
equipment,  the  reported  platform  can  conve¬ 
niently  and  economically  provide  a  more  re¬ 
alistic  environment  for  the  researchers. 
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Figure  1  Schematic  Diagram  of  Real-Time  Simulation  Platform 


Figure  2  Model  Spacecraft  and  the  Body-Fixed  Coordinates 
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Figure  3  Spacecraft  Attitude  and  Control  Torques  with  PD  Controller 
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Figure  4  Spacecraft  Attitude  and  Control  Torques  with  Lead  Controller 
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Figure  5  Spacecraft  Attitude  and  Control  Torques  with  LQR  Controller 
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Abstract 

Applying  system  identification  methodology,  a 
database  for  a  high  performance  propeller  aircraft  of  the 
type  Dornier  DO-328  with  reversible  flight  controls  was 
identified  from  flight  data.  The  identified  database 
including  both  rigid  body  aerodynamics  and  hinge 
moments  caters  to  the  stringent  accuracy  requirements  of 
the  Level  D  flight  simulator  for  this  transport  aircraft. 
This  paper  provides  an  overview  of  the  various  aspects 
of  database  generation,  emphasizing  on  the  rigid-body 
aerodynamics.  Some  aspects  of  hinge  moment  modeling 
are  also  presented.  The  challenges  encountered  in 
development  of  the  database  are  briefly  brought  out.  The 
propeller  effects  and  those  at  extreme  flight  conditions 
such  as  large  steady  sideslip  and  high  angle  of  attack 
regimes  including  separated  flow  conditions  of  stall 
hysteresis  on  the  rigid-body  aerodynamics  are 
demonstrated.  As  typical  validation  examples,  the  high 
activity  tasks  such  as  normal  and  crosswind  landing  as 
well  as  critical  engine  failure  on  takeoff  are  addressed. 
In  all  of  these  cases  the  end-to-end  fidelity  of  the  flight 
identified  database  has  been  ascertained  through  a 
comparison  of  the  flight  measured  aircraft  response  with 
that  predicted  by  an  integrated  model  driven  through 
force  inputs. 


Introduction 

In  general,  nowadays  the  commercial  transport  aircraft 
of  any  size  need  to  be  supported  by  high-fidelity  flight 
training  simulators.  The  full-fledged  flight-crew  training 
simulators  are  often  required  to  meet  the  Level  D 
fidelity  standards  specified  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA).'‘  The  fidelity  of  the  flight 
simulation  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  aerodynamic  database  representing  the  aircraft,  and 
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it  is  generally  the  aircraft  manufacturer’s  responsibility  to 
provide  an  adequate  database. 

The  flight  training  simulator  for  the  DO-328  regional 
transport  propeller  aircraft  with  reversible  flight  controls 
manufactured  by  Dornier  (now  Fairchild-Dornier) 
incorporating  the  wind-tunnel  predicted  database  showed 
certain  limitations  in  the  simulation  fidelity.  The  aircraft 
manufacturer  Fairchild-Dornier,  hence,  subcontracted  the 
DLR  Institute  of  Flight  Mechanics  to  generate  a  suitable 
database  meeting  the  FAA  Level  D  requirements. 

Although  updating  the  wind-tunnel  predictions  through 
incremental  coefficients  obtained  from  flight  data 
analysis  is  a  viable  approach,"’’*  the  task  of  determining 
which  terms  in  the  aerodynamic  model  should  be  revised 
is  formidable,  the  process  highly  iterative  requiring 
considerable  engineering  judgement  and  can  be  as 
involved  as  identifying  a  new  database  from  flight  data. 
Moreover,  the  recent  advances  in  aircraft  modeling  have 
led  to  analytical  models  for  complex  processes  such  as 
ground  effects’  and  separated  flow  including  stall 
hysteresis'”"  making  identification  from  flight  data  more 
amenable.  Furthermore,  parameter  estimation  algorithms 
enable  processing  of  a  large  amount  of  flight  data 
leading  to  a  homogeneous  database  covering  the  entire 
operational  envelope.'*'”  Based  on  these  considerations 
and  on  the  expertise  available  at  DLR,  it  was  considered 
appropriate  to  generate  a  new  database  from  flight  data 
applying  modern  methods  of  system  identification  rather 
than  incrementally  updating  the  wind-tunnel  predictions. 
In  the  present  investigations  the  output  error  method  in 
the  time  domain  is  used  to  estimate  the  nonlinear  models 
pertaining  to  the  rigid-body  and  to  the  hinge  moments. 
A  stand-alone  rigid-body  aerodynamic  database  has  been 
first  identified  from  a  model  driven  by  measured 
aerodynamic  control  surface  deflections,  namely  elevator, 
aileron,  rudder,  and  spoiler  deflections.  The  rigid-body 
aerodynamics  includes  the  high  angle  of  attack  regime 
with  stall  hysteresis,  large  steady  sideslip  effects,  ground 
effects,  landing  gear  effects,  and  effects  due  to  control 
surface  malfunctions.  The  nonlinear  influences  due  to  the 
propeller  slipstream  were  found  to  be  predominant.  In  a 
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sopaiale  step  a  liinyc  moment  database  for  the  above 
said  primary  controls  has  been  identified  from  force 
driven  dynamic  models  of  the  flight  controls  including 
sialic  and  Coulomb  friction. 

Subsequently,  on  the  basis  of  end-to-end  match'"  and 
w  ithout  incorporating  any  closed-loop  feedback  drivers,' 
ilirough  an  off-line  simulation  it  was  attempted  to 
dennmstrate  the  adequacy  of  the  identified  database  not 
onlv  for  the  170  flight  maneuvers  defined  in  the 
Acceptance  Test  Schedule  (ATS)  covering  only  a  part  of 
the  flight  envelope,  but  for  additional  1 100  maneuvers  at 
other  flight  conditions,  thereby  establishing  the  global 
validity.  Because  of  the  reversible  flight  controls,  it  was 
mandatory  to  demonstrate  the  end-to-end  match  based  on 
the  integrated  model  with  force  inputs  (i.e.  6  degree-of- 
freedom  equations  of  aircraft  motion  incorporating  the 
identified  rigid-body  aerodynamic  database  coupled  with 
the  dynamic  models  of  the  flight  control  systems  driven 
through  pilot  applied  forces  and  incorporating  the 
identified  hinge  moment  database).  This  turns  out  to  be 
significantly  more  complex  than  a  model  driven  through 
control  surface  position  inputs,  because  two  highly 
nonlinear  and  complex  systems,  namely  the  rigid-body 
aerodynamics  and  the  flight  controls,  are  required  to  be 
modelled  to  a  high  degree  of  precision.  Hence, 
demonstration  of  the  end-to-end  match  based  on  the 
integrated  model  is  rarely  attempted  by  the  suppliers  of 
the  aerodynamic  databases.  In  this  sense  the 
investigations  reported  in  this  paper  represent  an  unique 
attempt  of  generating  the  aerodynamic  database  suitable 
for  a  Level  D  flight  simulator  of  DO-328  propeller 
aircraft  with  reversible  flight  controls. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  paper  preparations  for  the 
FAA  certification  of  the  DO-328  flight  training  simulator 
including  the  identified  database  were  under  progress  at 
Fairchild-Dornier,  Oberpfaffenhofen,  in  Germany.  This 
paper  provides  a  brief  description  of  the  test  aircraft,  of 
flight  tests  carried  out  by  the  aircraft  manufacturer 
Fairchild-Dornier,  followed  by  an  overview  of  the 
various  aspects  of  database  generation.  Simulation 
fidelity  of  the  identified  database  for  a  selected  few 
critical  cases  has  been  demonstrated  through  a 
comparison  of  the  flight  measured  aircraft  response  with 
the  model  predicted  response. 


DO-328  Aircraft  and  Flight  Simulator 

The  Dornier  328,  Fig.  1,  is  a  high-wing,  high-tail, 
iwin  turboprop  regional  transport  aircraft  designed  to 
carry  up  to  33  passengers.''  It  is  powered  by  two  Pratt 


&  Whitney  Canada  PW  I  l^A  turboprop  engines  with  six 
bladed  constant  speed  propellers,  each  capable  of 
generating  up  to  2180  SHP.  The  aircraft  has  an  overall 
length  of  69  ft  10  in.  wingspan  of  68  ft  10  in.  mean 
aerodynamic  chord  of  6  ft  8  in.  wing  area  of  430.4  ft‘ 
and  hori/'ontal  tail  area  of  97.2  ft'.  The  maximum 
takeoff  and  landing  weight  is  27558  lb,  rate  of  climb  is 
2420  ft/min  and  the  maximum  cruising  speed  is  335 
KTAS.  It  has  a  maximum  range  of  700  nm  with  30 
passengers  on  board  which  can  be  more  than  doubled  for 
half  the  number  of  passengers  on  board.  In  addition  to 
the  high  speed  capability  at  all  altitudes,  the  DO-328  has 
a  low  final  approach  and  landing  speed  providing  short 
field  takeoff  and  landing  capability.'' 

All  the  primary  flight  controls  are  reversible,  trimming 
is  provided  by  trim  tabs,  and  the  rudder  actuation  is 
supported  by  a  spring  tab  at  airspeeds  below  160  KIAS. 
The  hydraulically  operated  roll  spoilers  are  linked  to  the 
ailerons. 

The  DO-328  aircraft  manufacturing  program  is 
supported  by  training  facilities  provided  by  six-axis 
motion  based  flight  simulators  at  Oberpfaffenhofen  in 
Germany,  Fig.  2,  and  at  Portland  in  USA.  These  flight 
simulators  are  to  meet  the  FAA  Level  D  fidelity 
allowing  pilot  training  and  check-outs  to  be  carried  out 
entirely  on  the  simulator.'' 


Fig.  2:  56-328  Flight  simulator 
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Instrumentation  System 

The  flight  test  instrumentation  system  provided 
measurement  of  the  aircraft  motion  variables  such  as 
linear  accelerations,  angular  rates,  attitude  angles,  flow 
variables,  and  altitude  above  ground,  of  the  control 
surface  deflections  for  elevator,  aileron,  roll  spoiler, 
rudder,  ground  spoiler  and  all  the  trim  tabs  including  the 
spring  tab,  of  the  pilot  applied  control  column  forces, 
control  wheel  forces,  and  rudder  pedal  forces  and  the 
corresponding  positions.  All  the  above  said 
measurements  were  obtained  through  dedicated  sensors 
and  signal  processing  units.  In  addition,  the  basic  aircraft 
system  provided  the  measurements  of  calibrated  aircraft 
speed,  total  and  static  pressure,  static  temperature  as  well 
as  of  the  engine  states  such  as  condition  lever  and  power 
lever  positions,  propeller  rpm,  high  pressure  rpm,  and 
torque  for  the  left  and  the  right  engines.  Furthermore, 
fuel  quantity,  brake  pressures,  wheel  speeds,  main  gear 
and  nose  gear  strut  deflections,  and  stall  warning  were 
recorded.  Typically,  142  signals  including  all  of  the 
above  mentioned  signals  and  a  few  others  for  check-out 
purposes  were  used  for  the  data  analysis.  The  sampling 
rate  was  50  samples  per  second. 

The  angular  accelerations  and  the  control  surface  rates 
used  to  speed  up  the  convergence  of  the  parameter 
estimation  algorithm  were  obtained  through  numerical 
differentiation  of  measured  angular  rates  and  surface 
deflections  respectively  in  a  data  pre-processing  step. 


Flight  Test  Program 

The  flight  test  program  for  database  generation  was 
carried  out  by  the  aircraft  manufacturer  Fairchild-Dornier 
at  Oberpfaffenhofen.  Flight  recordings  for  a  total  of  71 
flights  were  provided  for  the  database  generation.  Four 
different  flap  positions,  namely  0°,  12°,  20°,  and  32°, 
and  for  each  flap  setting  at  least  two  speeds  and  three 
pow'er  settings  of  flight  idle,  power  for  level  flight,  and 
maximum  takeoff  power  were  investigated.  The  in-flight 
maneuvers  consisted  of  longitudinal  trims,  mistrims, 
climbs,  descents,  power  change  dynamics,  gear  change 
dynamics,  control  dynamics,  longitudinal  maneuver 
stability,  static  longitudinal  stability,  spiral  stability, 
phugoid  dynamics,  and  stalls.  In  addition,  dynamic 
maneuvers  particularly  suitable  for  system  identification 
were  carried  out. 

Each  system  identification  maneuver  was  initiated 
from  a  trimmed  level  flight.  The  maneuver  sequence 
consisted  of  an  elevator  doublet  input  exciting  the  short 


period  motion,  a  large  amplitude  elevator  pull  and  push, 
a  bank-to-bank  maneuver  and  an  aileron  step  input 
exciting  the  rolling  motion,  a  rudder  doublet  input 
exciting  the  dutch  roll,  and  a  rudder  step  input  resulting 
in  steady  sideslip  conditions.  Steady  sideslip  maneuvers 
with  angle  of  sideslip  up  to  12°  in  either  direction  were 
carried  out  with  retracted  and  extended  landing  gear. 
Several  fly-bys  over  the  runway  at  different  altitudes  of 
down  to  10  ft  above  ground  were  recorded  to  enable 
identification  of  ground  effect. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  data  analyzed  was  for 
nominal  position  of  25%  center  of  gravity,  tests  were 
also  carried  out  with  forward  and  aft  center  of  gravity 
locations.  Furthermore,  tests  were  carried  out  with  both 
left  and  right  lateral  center  of  gravity  which  affec.ts  the 
aileron  angles  required  for  trim. 

The  tests  included  acceleration  and  deceleration  on 
ground  with  and  without  reverse  thrust,  normal  takeoff 
and  engine  failure  on  takeoff,  normal  landing  and 
crosswind  landing.  The  normal  in-tlight,  dynamic  input 
maneuvers  and  the  flights  in  ground  effect  were  repeated 
for  the  four  flap  settings  with  one  engine  inoperative.  All 
system  identification  and  validation  test  maneuvers  were 
flown  manually  by  the  test  pilot. 


Rigid-Body  Aerodynamic  Database 

The  rigid-body  aerodynamics  and  hinge  moments  are 
identified  separately  mainly  because  the  two  databases 
are  well  .separable.  This  separation  leads  to  somewhat 
smaller  size  and  more  tractable  models  for  parameter 
estimation.  The  turn  around  time  in  such  a  case  is 
comparatively  smaller,  which  is  very  important  during 
the  iterative  phase  of  model  building.  Moreover,  it  also 
eliminates  an  adverse  influence  of  any  inaccuracies  in 
the  hinge-moment  database  on  the  estimation  of  rigid- 
body  aerodynamics  and  vice-versa. 

Identification  of  an  aerodynamic  database  has  been 
carried  out  by  postulating  suitable  derivative  models  in 
an  analytical  form.  Estimation  of  a  comprehensive 
aerodynamic  model  is  an  iterative  process,  which  starts 
with  point-identification  at  all  of  the  points  flight  tested. 
Point-identification  from  small  excursion  maneuvers 
around  a  trim  point  enables  estimation  of  primary 
derivatives  without  accounting  for  Mach  number,  thrust 
setting  or  landing  flap  effects  and  results  in  a  model 
related  to  a  specific  trim  condition.  For  example.  Figs. 
3a  and  3b  show  respectively  the  estimates  of  the 
longitudinal  static  stability,  derivative  C,„„,  and  of  the 
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b)  Weathercock  stability 


Fig.  3:  Estimates  from  point  identification 

weathercock  stability,  derivative  C^p,  for  the  clean 
configuration  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  dynamic 
maneuvers.  It  is  obvious  that  the  thrust  coefficient  Cj 
has  a  very  strong  influence  on  these  primary  derivatives. 
In  general  it  was  found  that  the  thrust  setting  affects 
significantly  the  aircraft  motion  in  all  the  axes. 

Collating  the  point-identification  results  the  structure 
of  the  aerodynamic  model  valid  over  a  broader  range 
was  determined.  The  model  incorporating  linear  as  well 
as  nonlinear  dependencies  due  to  angle-of-attack,  Mach 
number,  angle  of  sideslip,  and  thrust-coefficient  was 
postulated.  Based  on  such  a  model  the  aerodynamic 
derivatives  are  estimated  separately  for  the  four  flap 
positions.  In  each  case  several  flight  maneuvers  were 
concatenated  in  a  multi-point  identification  to  yield  a 
single  set  of  parameters  for  the  symmetrical  flight 
configuration  with  two  engines  on  and  landing  gear 
retracted.  Typically,  for  each  flap  position  70  to  80  flight 
maneuvers  were  analyzed  to  estimate  about  60 
derivatives  pertaining  to  the  longitudinal  mode  and  more 
than  100  parameters  pertaining  to  the  lateral-directional 
motion  from  another  80  to  90  maneuvers.  In  the 
following  step,  the  landing  gear  and  ground  effects  were 
identified  as  incremental  terms.  The  model  is  then 


extended  to  include  stall  hysteresis,  fhis  basic 
aerodynamic  model  is  then  augmented  with  effects  due 
to  single  engine  operation.  It  was  found  that  the  single 
engine  effects  are  strongly  asymmetric.  In  terms  of 
aerodynamic  derivatives,  roughly  350  derivatives  were 
identified  per  flap  position  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive 
rigid-body  aerodynamic  model.  Detailed  description  of 
the  complete  modeling  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  however,  a  typical  example  of  stall  hysteresis  is 
briefly  elaborated  here. 

From  quasisteady  stall  maneuvers  an  unsteady 
aerodynamic  model  for  high  lift  including  flow 
separation  and  stall  was  identified.  Based  on  the 
Kirchhoffs  theory  of  flow  separation,  the  wing  lift  can 
be  modeled  as  a  function  of  angle  of  attack  a.  and  flow 
separation  point  X/’** 

C,  (g,  X  )  =  I  ' 

where  C,„  is  the  lift  curve  slope  and  X  (0  <  X  <  1 )  is 
adynamic  variable  describing  the  instantaneous  location 
of  the  flow  separation  point  along  the  chord  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wing.  X  =  1  and  X  =  0  correspond  to 
attached  and  fully  separated  flow  respectively. 
Considering  simplified  expressions  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstration,  the  total  drag  and  pitching  moment 
coefficients  are  modeled  as/' 


C  =  C  +  *  c,'(g  X ) 
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where  6^.  is  the  elevator  deflection,  e  the  Oswald  factor 
and  A  the  aspect  ratio  of  the  wing.  The  drag  polar  using 
CL(g.  X).  the  lift  modified  due  to  Ilow  separation, 
automatically  accounts  for  the  major  contribution  to  the 
unsteady  drag.  Additionally,  empirical  correction  terms 
dC^dX  and  dCJdX  proportional  to  the  flow  separation 
were  incorporated  to  account  for  any  additional  effects. 

The  flow  separation  point  X  may  be  determined  from 
wind-tunnel  tests  or  can  also  be  identified  from  flight 
test  data  using  the  approximation: 

X  =  -L 1 1  -  tanh  |a|(a-T, 

where  a  is  the  rate  of  change  of  angle  of  attack.  T,  the 
time  constant  accounting  for  the  unsteady  aerodynamic 
effects,  g'-  the  breakpoint  corresponding  to  X  =  0.5.  and 
a,  the  static  stall  characteristics  of  the  airfoil.  The  time 
constant  T,  depends  on  airfoil  section  and  wing 
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configuration.  The  three  parameters  a,,  Tj,  and  a*  are 
completely  adequate  to  model  the  stall  hysteresis. 
Although  not  considered  in  the  present  investigation,  it 
is  also  possible  to  model  time-dependent  flow  separation 
based  on  an  approximation  of  the  Wagner  or  the 
Theodorsen  function. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  modeling  and  simulation  of  aircraft 
stall  based  on  the  rigid-body  stand-alone  model  (i.e.  6 
degree-of-freedom  model  driven  through  flight  measured 
control  surface  deflections  and  incorporating  the 
identified  database).  Figs.  4a  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
lift  coefficient  Cl  and  of  the  pitching  moment  coefficient 
C,„  obtained  from  measured  flight  data  (shown  by  solid 
lines)  with  those  identified  in  the  database  (shown  by 
dashed  lines).  Fig.  4b  shows  a  comparison  between  the 
flight  measured  and  model  predicted  time  responses  for 
a  the  angle  of  attack,  a^  the  vertical  acceleration,  q  the 
pitch  rate,  0  the  pitch  attitude,  and  V  the  true  airspeed. 
Adequacy  of  the  identified  model  in  terms  of  the  FAA- 
specified  tolerances  is  apparent  from  the  time  history 


Angle  of  attack  a  (deg) 


Fig.  4:  Modeling  and  Simulation  of  aircraft  stall  ( 


plots  and  the  efficacy  of  the  analytical  model  postulate 
is  evident  from  the  hysteresis  in  the  lift  and  the  pitching 
moment  coefficients. 

Accurate  stall  modeling  would  lead  to  an  effective 
flightcrew  training  on  a  simulator  under  extreme  flight 
conditions  with  flow  separation,  and  meets  the  recent 
recommendations  made  by  the  NTSB  (National 
Transportation  Safety  Board)  after  a  Jetstream  4101 
aircraft  crash  following  a  stall  due  to  improper  pilot 
reaction  to  stall  warning.'^’ 


Hinge  Moments  Database 

The  same  set  of  flight  maneuvers  used  to  estimate  the 
rigid-body  aerodynamics  was  analyzed  to  derive  the 
hinge  moments  database.  The  same  philosophy  of  point- 
identification  leading  to  model  structure  determination 
followed  by  multi-point  identification  from  a  large  set  of 
concatenated  maneuvers  was  adopted  in  this  case  too. 


Time  (s) 


b)  Comparison  flight  measured  and  estimated  responses 
-  Flight  measured, . Model  predicted) 
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It  is  imievvorthy  that  for  all  the  flight  controls  a  one 
degree-of-freedom  system  with  two  state  variables  is 
snfficient  as  basic  dynamic  model.  As  state  variables  the 
left  elevator  deflection  (the  left  and  the  right  elevator 
being  mechanically  coupled),  the  right  aileron  deflection 
(the  left  aileron  being  kinematically  coupled  to  the 
right),  the  rudder  deflection,  and  the  corresponding  rates 
are  chosen  for  the  three  flight  control  models.  All  the 
inertias  (pilot  effector,  linkages  and  surface  flaps)  are 
lumped  at  the  respective  control  surface  axis  of  rotation. 
Friction  and  aerodynamic  damping  contribute  to  the  total 
system  damping.  The  spring  forces  are  provided  by  the 
aerodynamic  hinge  moments,  in  the  case  of  elevator 
additionally  by  a  mechanical  downspring  and  in  the  case 
of  stall  by  a  stick  pusher.  The  inputs  to  the  dynamic 
model  are  the  pilot  applied  forces  that  are  reduced  to 
moments  about  the  control  surface  axes  via  kinematic 
relationships  and  the  inertia  moments  resulting  from 
aircraft  motion.  Outputs  are  control  deflections, 
deflection  rates,  and  pilot  effector  deflections.  The  roll 
spoilers  are  linked  to  the  ailerons  with  no  additional 
dynamics,  but  having  a  deflection  rate  limit  on 
extension. 

The  primary  contributions  to  the  hinge  moments  stem 
from  control  surface  deflections,  the  respective  tab 
deflections,  and  the  local  flow  angles.  Particularly  for  the 
rudder,  asymmetrical  effects  due  to  the  thrust 
coefficients  were  very  important.  Mach  number  and 
landing  flap  dependencies  were  of  secondary  importance. 
In  addition  to  the  hinge  moments,  some  mechanical 
properties  such  as  static  and  Coulomb  friction 
coefficients,  deflection  limits,  and  cable  stretch 
coefficients  had  to  be  identified. 

Fig  5  shows  typical  results  obtained  from  the  dynamic 
models  of  the  flight  controls  for  two  flight  maneuvers 
with  steady  sideslip,  where  the  left  elevator 

deflection,  is  the  right  aileron  deflection,  5^  is  the 
rudder  deflection,  is  the  control  column  force,  f^^c  is 
the  wheel  force,  and  fpc  is  the  pedal  force.  The  fidelity 
of  the  stand-alone  hinge  moment  database  is  apparent 
from  the  match  between  the  flight  measured  control 
surface  deflections  shown  by  solid  lines  and  the  model 
predicted  deflections  shown  by  dashed  lines. 

A  major  problem  caused  by  friction  was  encountered 
during  identification  of  the  hinge  moment  database 
applying  the  gradient  based  Modified  Newton-Raphson 
optimization  method.'^  Due  to  the  strong  nonlinearities  in 
the  static  friction  the  numerically  determined  gradients 
can  be  inaccurate,  leading  to  abrupt  termination  of  the 
optimization  due  to  singular  information  matrix,  to 


convergence  problems,  and  to  local  minima  or  solutions 
that  are  not  even  local  minima.  A  satisfactory  solution  to 
this  problem  could  not  be  found  within  the  course  of  the 
DO-328  database  development,  hence,  in  several  of  these 
cases  'hand-optimization'  was  necessary. 

Models  for  Identification  and  .Simulation 

The  identification  of  the  rigid-body  aerodynamics  and 
of  the  hinge  moments  carried  out  based  on  the  analytical 
model  postulates  yields  four  sets  of  derivatives  for  four 
flap  positions  which  are  finally  combined  in  a  single 
database  incorporating  a  linear  interpolation  procedure 
for  flap  position  only.  This  so-called  'Derivative-model' 
is,  however,  rarely  used  in  the  flight  simulators  mainly 
because  the  database  in  the  so-called  'Table-model'  form 
was  hitherto  mostly  generated  from  wind-tunnel 
measurements.  Following  the  conventional  way  and  in 
the  present  case  as  desired  by  the  aircraft  manufacturer, 
the  flight  identified  database  has  been  converted  into  a 
Table-model.  In  this  form  the  rigid-body  aerodynamics 
database  consists  of  124  tables  out  of  which  14  are  five- 
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Fig.  5:  Fidelity  of  stand-alone  hinge  moment  database 
( -  Flight  measured. . Model  predicted) 
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tliiiiensional,  28  are  four-dimensional,  45  are  three- 
dimensional,  27  are  two-dimensional,  and  10  are  one¬ 
dimensional  functions.  The  elevator,  aileron,  and  rudder 
hinye  moments  required  just  8,  18,  and  27  tables 
respectively. 

Although  the  Derivative-model  is  better  suited  for 
parameter  estimation,  keeping  track  of  a  large  number  of 
derivatives  being  estimated  is  not  easy,  particularly 
those  representing  the  secondary  effects.  Furthermore, 
over  parametrization  of  the  model,  although  leading  to 
better  response  match,  is  detrimental  to  identifiability  of 
parameters  and  can  lead  to  unrealistic  estimates.  The 
Table-model,  or  at  least  the  plots  of  the  identified 
aerodynamic  coefficients,  are  more  amenable  to  physical 
interpretation  of  the  effects  they  are  to  represent. 

The  two  alternative  model  forms,  i.e.  the  Derivative- 
model  and  the  Table-model,  are  equivalent  in  terms  of 
the  accuracy,  but  the  Derivative-model  is  significantly 
smaller  in  size  and  computationally  faster  than  the 
Table-model  because  the  linear-interpolation  is  reduced 
to  that  for  just  one  independent  variable.  The  stand¬ 
alone  rigid-body  aerodynamics  in  the  Table-model  form 
required  about  8  times  the  computational  time  compared 
to  that  for  the  Derivative-model,  the  ratio  becoming  as 
large  as  12-14  for  the  integrated  model  using  both  the 
rigid-body  aerodynamics  and  the  hinge  moments. 
•Although  as  realized  in  the  present  case,  implementation 
of  computationally  complex  large  size  databases  is 
feasible  with  modern  computers,  the  differences  in  the 
two  approaches  are  significant  and  pave  way  to 
reconsider  the  alternative  way  of  implementing  the  flight 
data  identified  models  in  flight  simulators. 


Validation  Examples 

As  already  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction,  apart  from 
the  170  flight  maneuvers  specified  in  the  ATS  covering 
just  a  part  of  the  flight  envelope,  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
flight  maneuvers,  maneuvers  in  ground  effect  at  various 
altitudes  above  ground  for  different  power  settings  under 
symmetric  and  asymmetric  (one-engine)  flight  conditions 
were  evaluated  to  establish  global  validity  of  the  model. 
A  few  selected  critical  examples  which  bring  out  the 
different  features  of  the  database  are  presented  here. 

Steady  State  Sideslip  Maneuver 

The  first  example  pertains  to  flight  maneuvers  at  large 
sideslip  angles  and  serves  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
correct  inter-relationship  of  steady  state  lateral/directional 


flight  characteristics.  Fig.  6  shows  typical  variables 
pertaining  to  the  lateral-directional  motion  for  two  time 
segments  with  negative  and  positive  angles  of  sideslip 
for  approach  configuration  of  20°  flaps  with  landing  gear 
down;  P  is  the  angle  of  sideslip,  p  is  the  roll  rate,  r  is 
the  yaw  rate,  (j)  is  the  bank  angle,  is  the  true  heading, 
and  5r  is  the  rudder  deflection.  Fairly  large  rudder 
deflections  of  about  20°  were  applied  resulting  in  steady 
sideslip  up  to  11°.  Each  maneuver  is  of  25  s  duration 
and  covers  both  the  transition  phase  from  one  level  of 
sideslip  to  another  as  well  as  trim  phases.  Fig.  6a  shows 
the  match  between  the  flight  measured  and  model 
predicted  responses  for  the  stand-alone  rigid  body  model 
(i.e.  six  degree  of  freedom  equations  of  aircraft  motion 
excited  through  the  flight  measured  control  surfaces 
including  the  identified  rigid-body  aerodynamics).  The 
exceptionally  good  match  in  this  case  and  also  that  in 
Fig.  4  for  the  stall  maneuver  demonstrate  the  excellent 
fidelity  of  the  rigid-body  aerodynamic  database. 

For  the  same  case.  Fig.  6b  shows  the  end-to-end 
match  with  the  integrated  model  (i.e.  six  degree-of- 
freedom  equations  of  aircraft  motion  coupled  with 
dynamic  models  of  the  flight  controls  incorporating 
identified  databases  for  rigid  body  and  hinge  moments). 
The  distinction  between  the  two  evaluations  shown  in 
Figs.  6a  and  6b  is  apparent  from  the  bottom  most  plot, 
which  shows  just  the  measured  rudder  deflection  in  Fig. 
6a  as  input  to  the  model,  whereas  in  Fig.  6b  the  model 
predicted  rudder  deflection  is  compared  with  the  flight 
measurement.  In  Fig.  6b  the  computed  control 
deflections  are  then  the  inputs  to  the  rigid-body 
aerodynamics.  Although  some  deterioration  in  the  end- 
to-end  match  is  observed  in  Fig.  6b  compared  to  Fig.  6a, 
the  overall  match  between  flight  measured  and  model 
predicted  variables  is  good  and  within  the  FAA- 
tolerances  of  ±  2°  for  bank  angle  and  ±  1°  for  sideslip; 
the  aileron  deflection  not  shown  here  was  within  ±  10% 
or  ±2°  and  the  wheel  force  bias  within  ±  1.3  daN  and 
the  pedal  force  bias  within  ±  2.2  daN.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  it  was  necessary  to  account  for  asymmetric 
propeller  effects,  particularly  on  the  vertical  tail,  at  such 
extreme  flight  conditions. 

The  deterioration  of  the  match  in  Fig.  6b  compared  to 
Fig.  6a  clearly  brings  out  the  difficulties  faced  by  the 
database  developers  in  demonstrating  the  end-to-end 
match  obtained  by  combining  two  highly  complex 
models,  although  each  has  an  excellent  fidelity  as 
evident  from  Fig.  6a  and  Fig.  5.  Any  attempt  to  further 
refine  the  stand-alone  models  appear  unrealistic.  In  the 
worst  case  and  if  critical,  some  tuning  may  be  possible 
using  the  integrated  model. 
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a)  Stand-alone  rigid-body  aerodynamics  b)  End-to-end  match  with  integrated  model 

Fig.  6:  Simulation  fidelity  for  steady  sideslip  maneuvers  at  approach  configuration  with  extended  landing  gear 
( - Flight  measured;  - Model  predicted) 


Normal  and  Crosswind  Landing 

The  second  example  pertains  to  normal  and  crosswind 
landing  and  demonstrates  that  the  landing  characteristics 
during  this  high  activity  task  as  reproduced  in  the 
database  conform  to  the  airplane. 

Figs.  7a  and  7b  show  the  proof-of-match  for  the 
normal  and  the  crosswind  landing  respectively.  As  a 
typical  case  the  results  for  20°  flaps  are  presented  here. 
Starting  from  200  ft  above  ground,  the  approach,  flare, 
touch  down,  derotation,  and  initial  ground  roll  is 
simulated  as  a  single  maneuver,  though  FAA  allows  to 
split  up  the  landing  phase  into  two  segments  (approach 
and  derotation  after  touchdown).  Furthermore,  it  is  also 
worth  to  point  out  that  the  simulation  has  been  carried 
out  without  closed-loop  controllers,  although  feedback- 
drivers  on,  for  example,  pitch  angle  (with  elevator  or 
control  column)  and  bank  angle  (with  control  wheel)  are 


usually  applied.'  In  both  the  cases  of  normal  and 
crosswind  landing  the  calibrated  airspeed  V  is  within  the 
specified  tolerance  of  ±  3  kts,  altitude  h  within  ±  10  ft. 
pitch  angle  within  ±  1.5°,  and  bank  angle  mostly  within 
±2°  (the  applicable  tolerances  are  shown  by  vertical  bars 
in  the  figure).  The  column  force  was  within  ±  2.2  daN 
of  the  measured  value.  Fig.  7  also  shows  the  time 
histories  of  the  elevator  and  rudder  deflections.  Except 
for  some  small  deviations  in  the  elevator  match  after 
touch  down  in  Fig.  7a,  the  overall  match  for  the  control 
surface  deflections  obtained  from  the  force  driven 
models  is  also  good. 

The  simulation  of  the  phase  on  and  close  to  the 
ground  is  influenced  by  the  ground  effect  and  the  wind.'^ 
The  identification  of  ground  effects,  although  not 
elaborated  in  this  paper,  was  carried  out  from  the  fly-by 
maneuvers.  Analytical  model  postulates  incorporating  a 
ground  effect  function  approximated  by  tanh-function 
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a)  Normal  landing 


b)  Crosswind  landing 


Fig.  7:  Proof-of-match  for  high  activity  task  of  normal  and  crosswind  landing 
( -  Flight  Measured; - Model  predicted) 


provided  a  convenient  way  to  account  for  ground  effect 
and  was  directly  amenable  for  parameter  estimation.^ 
Furthermore,  it  results  in  a  continuous  transition  from  in¬ 
flight  regime  to  on-ground  and  thereby  leads  to  a  single 
database  covering  both  the  regimes. 

In  the  majority  of  the  in-flight  cases  it  was  not 
necessary  to  account  for  the  wind.  For  several  of  the 
flights  in  ground-effect,  takeoffs,  and  landings  it  was 
adequate  to  account  for  flight-card  noted  wind  velocity 
and  wind  direction.  It  does  not,  however,  account  for  the 
turbulence.  Hence,  for  those  cases  in  which  a  high  level 
of  turbulence  is  encountered  and  for  crosswind  cases,  the 
wind  components  (u^^,  v^^,  w^p  are  obtained  as  the 
difference  between  the  measured  tracking  speed  (i.e. 
north-south  velocity,  east-west  velocity,  and  rate  of 
climb)  provided  by  the  IRS  (Inertial  Reference  System) 
and  the  components  of  the  true  airspeed  transformed  in 
the  earth-fixed  coordinate  system. 


Critical  Engine  Failure  on  Takeoff 

The  third  example  pertains  to  the  simulation  of  the 
aircraft  response  to  an  engine  failure  during  the  critical 
phase  of  lift-off,  the  response  to  rudder  and  aileron  being 
of  particular  interest.  Fig.  8  shows  the  simulation  results 
for  a  few  pertinent  variables.  The  complete  sequence 
starting  from  stand-still  position,  acceleration,  rotation, 
and  climb  to  200  ft  above  ground  is  simulated  as  a 
single  maneuver.  As  in  the  previous  case  of  landings,  the 
simulation  results  were  obtained  without  any  closed-loop 
control.  From  the  bottom  most  plot  in  Fig.  8  of  Fl  and 
Fr,  the  thrust  due  to  the  left  and  the  right  engine,  it  is 
observed  that  the  critical  left  engine  is  shut  down 
immediately  after  rotation.  To  maintain  the  aircraft  bank 
and  heading  the  pilot  applies  about  15°  rudder  (8^  in 
Fig.  8)  and  about  6°  ailerons  not  shown  in  the  figure. 
Except  for  a  small  delay  in  the  bank  angle,  which  is  still 
within  the  tolerance,  the  match  for  all  the  variables  is 
good.  Specifically,  the  true  airspeed  is  within  the 
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t(iler;iiKc  (it  ±  3  kls,  altitude  within  ±  20  ft,  pitch  angle 
w  ithin  ±  1.5°  and  the  bank  angle  within  ±2°,  and  thus 
the  database  meets  the  fidelity  requirements  specified  by 
the  FAA. 

For  the  majority  of  the  ATS  and  the  additional  tests 
cases  the  quality  of  the  match  was  the  same  as  that  of 
examples  presented  in  this  paper.  Only  a  few  cases 
pertaining  to  ground  roll  and  roll  response  due  to  large 
rudder  inputs  during  single  engine  operation  covered  in 
the  additional  validation  tests  showed  some  deterioration 
in  match  for  a  few  variables.  However,  considering  the 
complexity  of  the  rigid-body  aerodynamics  and  that  of 
the  hinge  moments  for  the  propeller  aircraft  with 
reversible  controls,  in  the  overall  sense  it  was  still 
considered  acceptable. 


Concluding  Remarks 


The  investigations  presented  in  this  paper  provide  an 
overview  of  a  project  which  was  successfully  completed 
in  the  most  recent  past.  It  led  to  the  development  of  a 
six  degree-of-freedom  model  of  aircraft  motion  with  a 
very  complex  rigid-body  aerodynamics  of  the  DO-328 
propeller  aircraft  and  to  dynamic  models  for  reversible 
flight  controls  including  friction  and  hinge  moments.  The 
approach  adopted  to  arrive  at  a  global  model  is 
elaborated.  The  nonlinear  rigid-body  aerodynamics 
model  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  propeller  slipstream 
and  includes  the  high  angle  of  attack  regime  including 
stall  hysteresis,  large  steady  sideslip  effects,  ground 
effects,  landing  gear  effects,  and  effects  due  to  control 
surface  malfunctions.  The  simulation  fidelity  of  the 
flight-identified  database  has  been  demonstrated  on  a 
few  interesting  cases  of  stall,  large  steady  sideslip, 
normal  and  crosswind  landing,  and  engine  failure  on 
takeoff.  The  fidelity  of  the  stand-alone  rigid  body 
aerodynamics  database  is  found  to  be  exceptionally 
good.  The  end-to-end  match  based  on  the  integrated 
model  driven  through  force  inputs  for  an  aircraft  with 
reversible  flight  controls  is  within  the  tolerances 
specified  for  a  Level  D  flight  simulator.  Global  validity 
of  the  database  has  been  demonstrated  on  a  very  large 
number  of  flight  maneuvers  covering  the  entire 
operational  flight  envelope. 


time 


Fig.  8:  Proof  of  match  for  critical  engine  failure  on 
takeoff  ( -  Flight  measured;  —  Model  predicted) 
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Abstract 

A  1985  USAF  Test  Pilot  School  project,  HAVE  PIO, 
performed  a  flight  evaluation  of  the  longitudinal  pilot- 
induced  oscillation  (PIO)  tendencies  of  several 
representative  aircraft  configurations.  The  evaluations 
have  been  duplicated  on  ground-based  simulators  using 
the  same  precision  offset  landing  task.  Comparisons 
are  presented  based  on  Cooper-Harper  ratings,  PIO 
ratings,  time  history  data  and  pilot  comments.  Trends 
are  established  and  an  evaluation  of  the  concepts 
proposed  to  make  ground-based  simulators  a  more 
effective  tool  for  detecting  PIO  are  presented. 
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Introduction 

Ground-based  simulators  have  become  an 
indispensable  tool  in  the  development  of  modem 
aircraft.  By  providing  piloted  evaluations  of  aircraft 
flying  qualities  long  before  the  aircraft  is  ready  to  fly, 
simulators  allow  designers  to  detect  problems,  redesign, 
and  re-evaluate  aircraft  early  in  the  design  process. 
This  is  an  enormous  advantage,  since  flight  control 
fixes  become  more  expensive  and  have  greater  impacts 
on  schedule  as  the  development  process  continues.  For 
PIOs  however,  experience  has  shown  that  ground-based 
simulation  has  not  been  particularly  successful  at 
detecting  problems  prior  to  flight  test.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  many  programs,  PIOs  encountered  in 
flight  test  have  been  subsequently  duplicated  in  the 
simulator.  This  gives  some  confidence  that  prediction 
of  PIO  in  early  simulation  may  be  possible. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  presented  here  is  to  develop  a 
modified  ground-based  simulation  method  which  will 
improve  the  likelihood  of  early  PIO  detection.  The 
HAVE  PIO  flight  test  program  in  reference  [1]  was 
used  as  the  truth  model.  In  this  flight  test  program,  18 
configurations  were  flown  in  the  landing  phase  on  the 
NT-33A  variable-stability  aircraft.  All  of  the  PIO 
problems  were  due  to  linear  causes  (excessive  phase  lag 
and  low  responsiveness)  rather  than  rate  limiting  or 
mode  switching.  The  PIO  tendencies  of  these 
configurations  ranged  from  none  to  severe.  The  wide 
range  of  tendencies  was  important  to  preclude  an 
evaluation  process  which  would  result  in  false  PIO 
predictions 

The  effort  consisted  of  two  phases.  The  purpose  of 
Phase  I  was  to  establish  a  baseline  comparison  between 
ground-based  simulation  and  flight.  The  purpose  of 
Phase  II  was  to  find  the  methods  to  improve  the 
correlation  between  the  two. 


This  paper  is  declared  a  work  of  the  U  S.  Government  and 
is  not  subject  to  copyright  protection  in  the  United  States 
Tlight  Control  Engineer. 
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Phase  I  data  analysis  was  completed  in  1996  and 
was  presented  in  reference  [2]  at  the  AIAA  AFM 
conference  in  San  Diego.  As  expected,  the  simulation 
evaluation  of  PIO  tendency  did  not  match  the  findings 
of  flight  test.  However,  the  simulations  did  show  the 
same  general  trends  as  seen  in  flight.  The  best 
configurations  in  flight  tended  to  be  the  best 
configurations  on  the  simulator.  Mediocre  flight 
configurations  also  tended  to  be  mediocre  on  the 
simulator  although  they  were  a  little  better  on  the 
simulator  than  in  flight.  (An  alternate  interpretation  is 
that  configurations  predicted  to  have  Level  2  flying 
qualities  on  the  simulator  ranged  in  flight  from  Level  1 
to  Level  3.)  The  worst  configurations  in  flight  were  the 
worst  configurations  on  the  simulator,  but  were  not  as 
severe  by  a  significant  margin. 

This  paper  addresses  a)  the  effects  of  both  simulation 
and  task  changes  on  the  ground-based  simulation  pilot 
ratings  and  b)  time-history  data  analysis.  Due  to  pilot 
availability  at  a  time  of  Phase  II  simulation,  only  one 
of  the  four  Phase  I  evaluation  pilots  (D)  was  able  to 
participate  in  Phase  II.  All  pilots  are  test  pilots  with 
varied  backgrounds,  as  shown  in  Table  1 . 


Table  1  Test  Pilot  Experience  (hours) 


A  B  C  D 

F-15 

F-I6 

F-18 

F-111 

A-7 

T-38 

B-52 

B-2 

1000  400  800 

500  1017 

350 

1100 

200 

1000  150  800 

1756 

126 

Flight  Test  Descriptions 

The  HAVE  PIO  flight  test  program  was  well 
documented  in  References  [1]  and  [2].  In  addition,  the 
flight  test  time  histories  have  been  recovered  and  are 
available  from  the  Flight  Dynamics  Directorate  of 
Wright  Laboratory.  The  task  performance  data  was  not 
recorded,  thus  making  a  complete  comparison  of  the 
two  data  bases  impossible. 


PIO  Rating  Scales 

Two  PIO  rating  scales  were  used  in  the  HAVE  PIO 
flight  test.  The  first  scale,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  illustrates  a 
flow  chart  where  the  pilot  arrives  at  a  rating  by 
answering  a  series  of  questions.  During  practice  runs, 
pilots  occasionally  jumped  to  PIO  ratings  of  4  when 
they  saw  small  oscillations  that  were  more  of  a 
nuisance  than  a  PIO.  These  PIORs  were  given  even 
though  Cooper-Harper  ratings  and  pilot  comments 
indicated  desired  performance  and  low  PIO  tendencies. 
In  actual  evaluations  a  second  scale,  shown  in  Table  2, 
was  used  primarily  to  help  pilots  distinguish  between 
"oscillations"  and  "bobbles".  The  key  phrase  to  help 
pilots  distinguish  between  the  bobbles  and  oscillations 
was  "pilot  must  reduce  gain  or  abandon  task  to 
recover." 


Fig.  1  PIO  Tendency  Rating  Scale 


For  the  landing  task,  PIO  is  defined  as  a  sustained 
oscillation  that  interfered  with  the  accomplishment  of 
the  task  and  required  that  pilot  reduce  his  gain  or 
remove  himself  from  the  loop.  A  PIO  tendency  is 
defined  as  an  undesirable  motion  which  did  not 
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necessarily  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
task. 

Pilots  were  encouraged  to  give  their  comments  after 
each  run.  That  was  helpful  to  the  engineers  in  terms  of 
data  analysis. 


Table  2  Description  of  Numerical  PIORs 


Description 

# 

No  tendency  for  pilot  to  induce  undesirable 
motions 

1 

Undesirable  motions  tend  to  occur  when  pilot 
initiates  abrupt  maneuvers  or  attempts  tight 
control.  These  motions  can  be  prevented  or 
eliminated  by  pilot  technique. 

2 

Undesirable  motions  easily  induced  when  pilot 
initiates  abrupt  maneuvers  or  attempts  tight 
control.  These  motions  can  be  prevented  or 
eliminated  but  only  at  sacrifice  to  task 
performance  or  through  considerable  pilot 
attention  and  effort. 

3 

Oscillations  tend  to  develop  when  pilot  initiates 
abrupt  maneuvers  or  attempts  tight  control.  Pilot 
must  reduce  gain  or  abandon  task  to  recover. 

4 

Divergent  oscillations  tend  to  develop  when 
pilot  initiates  abrupt  maneuvers  or  attempts  tight 
control.  Pilot  must  open  loop  by  releasing  or 
freezing  the  stick. 

5 

Disturbance  or  normal  pilot  control  may  cause 
divergent  oscillation.  Pilot  must  open  loop  by 
releasing  or  freezing  the  stick. 

6 

Performance  Criteria 

The  following  performance  criteria  were  used  in  the 
Phase  II  simulation; 

Desired 

Touchdown  within  5  ft  of  centerline 
Touchdown  aim  point  ±250  ft 
Sink  Rate  <  4  ft/sec 
Touchdown  airspeed  ±5  knots 
No  PIOs 

Adequate 

Touchdown  within  25  ft  of  centerline 
Touchdown  aim  point  ±500  ft 
Sink  Rate  <  8  ft/sec 
Touchdown  airspeed  ±10/-5  knots 


These  differ  from  the  flight  test  criteria  only  in  the 
quantification  of  the  sink  rate. 

Simulator  Descriptions 

Ground-based  simulators  vary  in  sophistication  -  from 
workstations  to  high-fidelity  motion-based  simulators 
to  virtual  reality  environments.  Data  from  two 
simulation  platforms  from  the  Control  Integration  and 
Assessment  Branch  of  Wright  Laboratory  have  been 
used  as  the  basis  for  this  paper. 

1 .  The  Large  Amplitude  Multi-Mode  Aerospace 
Research  Simulator  (LAMARS)  -  a  20-ft  dome 
moving-base  simulator  (used  in  fixed-base  mode). 

2.  The  Mission  Simulator- 1  (MS-1)  -  a  40-ft 
dome  fixed-based  simulator. 

The  18  HAVE  PIO  configurations  were  programmed 
for  these  simulation  platforms.  Simulation  platforms  to 
be  evaluated  later  are  a  workstation  environment  and 
the  LAMARS  in  motion-based  mode. 

Mission  Simulator- 1  (MS-1) 

MS-1  is  a  fixed-based,  40-ft  dome  with  a  180°  field 
of  view  (FOV)  with  a  high-resolution  area  of  interest 
(AOI)  which  has  a  40°  FOV.  The  following  table  lists 
specifications  for  the  background  and  AOI: 


Table  6  MS-1  Specifications 


Background 

Area  of  Interest 

Resolution 
Contrast 
Luminance 
Refresh  Rate 

1 1  arc  min./line 
4:1 

0.15  ft-lamberts 
30  Hz  interlaced 
(60  Hz  field  rate) 

2.5  arc  min./line 
7:1 

0.30  ft-lamberts 

30  Hz  interlaced 
(60  Hz  field  rate) 

Out-the-window  scenery  was  generated  with  a 
General  Electric  Compuscene  IVA  with  two  high- 
resolution  channels  which  can  be  broken  down  into  six 
low-resolution  channels.  It  is  capable  of  displaying  two 
million  pixels  and  4096  polygons.  The  measured  time 
delay  for  the  PIO  simulation  using  MS-1  was  75ms. 
The  time  delay  of  interest  was  the  delay  from  when  a 
change  occurred  in  a  simulation  state  variable  until  that 
change  was  observed  on  the  out-the-window  display. 
Delays  due  to  input  sampling  and  the  model  were  not 
included  in  this  measurement.  The  Simulation  Network 
Analysis  Project  (SNAP)  tool,  designed  by  engineers  at 
the  Control  Integration  and  Assessment  Branch,  was 
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used  to  make  these  measurements.  This  tool  is  capable 
of  collecting  and  accurately  time  sampling  analog, 
digital,  and  ethemet  data.  In  addition  it  has  the  unique 
capability  of  determining  roll  and  pitch  angles  of  a 
displayed  horizon  from  a  display's  video  signal.  The 
test  consisted  of  toggling  the  simulation  pitch  angle 
between  two  discrete  values  and  then  measuring  the 
time  from  when  the  pitch  angle  changed  until  that 
change  was  observed  in  the  video  signal  going  to  the 
projectors. 

Large  Amplitude,  Multi-mode  Aerospace  Research 
Simulator  (LAMARS) 

LAMARS  is  a  motion-based,  20-fl  dome  with  two 
side  projectors,  each  with  a  40.5°x30°  FOV,  and  a 
center  projector  with  a  45®x30‘’  FOV.  The  total  FOV  is 
135°  without  gaps.  The  motion  system  was  not  used 
for  this  portion  of  the  study.  The  effects  of  motion  will 
be  examined  in  the  future.  The  following  table  gives 
LAMARS  specifications. 


Table  7  LAMARS  Specifications 


Resolution 

9  arc  min. /line  horizontal 

1 1  arc  min./line  vertical 

Contrast 

17:1 

Luminance 

0.34  ft-lamberts 

Refresh  Rate 

30  Hz  interlaced  (60  Hz  field  rate) 

Out-the-window  scenery  was  generated  with  the 
same  General  Electric  Compuscene  IVA.  The  time 
delay  for  PIO  simulation  using  LAMARS  was  90  ms. 
The  difference  in  time  delay  from  MS-1  was  due  to  the 
relative  synchronization  between  the  simulations  and 
the  image  generator. 

Configuration/Environment/Task 

Changes 

Several  changes  were  made  to  the  simulation  in  Phase 
II.  The  purpose  of  these  changes  was  to  increase  the 
pilot’s  workload  in  order  to  trigger  PlOs  if  any  PIO 
tendencies  were  present.  These  changes  were:  the 
addition  of  aerial  “gates”,  additional  time  delays,  the 
introduction  of  wind/gust/turbulence  and  an  increase  in 
stick  gain. 

Gates:  Gates  were  added  to  the  simulation  to  increase 
the  pilots’  workload  and  to  improve  visual  cues.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  runway  configuration  during  the  Phase  II 
simulation.  The  gates  were  formed  by  two  210-foot 


high  vertical  pylons,  each  made  of  three  70-foot, 
differently  colored  sections.  The  first  gate  was  on  the 
glide  slope  at  the  initiation  point  for  the  lateral-offset 
correction,  and  was  150  feet  wide.  Nominally,  this  is 
3500  feet  from  the  touch-down  point.  This  gate  was 
moved  closer  to  the  touchdown  point  in  order  to 
increase  the  pilot’s  concentration  on  the  roll  task,  thus 
emphasizing  the  transition  to  flight  path  control  at  the 
second  gate  as  a  possible  PIO  trigger.  The  second  gate 
was  on  the  runway  centerline,  fixed  at  1100  feet  prior 
to  the  touchdown  point  and  was  75  feet  wide.  Two 
additional  vertical  pylons  were  placed  at  the  touchdown 
point  on  each  side  of  the  runway.  These  last  pylons 
were  meant  to  improve  the  pilots’  perception  of  sink 
rate  at  touch-down.  Fig.  2  also  shows  two  pairs  of 
horizontal  pylons  placed  80  feet  fore  and  aft  of  the 
touch-down  point  along  the  sides  of  the  runway.  The 
horizontal  pylons  were  to  help  the  pilots  determine  their 
touch-down  dispersion.  The  large  black  oval  shape  on 
the  runway  representative  of  tire  marks  was  also  to 
improve  pilot  determination  of  the  touch-down  point. 


Time  Delays:  Pure  time  delays  were  added  to  the  flight 
control  system  to  add  more  phase  lag  to  the  system.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  would  counteract  the  pilots’ 
apparent  tolerance  for  phase  lag  in  the  simulator. 

Stick  Gains:  In  the  flight  experiment,  a  nominal  stick 
gain  was  chosen  by  the  first  pilot  who  evaluated  each 
configuration.  Though  this  is  not  the  preferred  method, 
it  was  repeated  in  the  simulation.  Increasing  stick  gains 
makes  the  configurations  more  sensitive  to  the  pilot. 
This  effectively  raises  the  overall  system  gain. 
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hopefully  countering  the  pilots’  tendency  to  have  lower 
gains  in  the  simulator. 

Wind/Gusts/Turbulence:  A  wind/gust/turbulence 

model  was  implemented  in  the  simulation.  This  was 
done  to  increase  the  task  difficulty  and  the  pilots’ 
workload.  A  steady  quartering  wind  (45-degree 
heading)  was  used  with  mild-to-medium  turbulence, 
with  random  medium-to-heavy  discrete  gusts,  and  with 
the  nominal  gate  setting.  Random  left  or  right  discrete 
gusts  occurred  at  the  first  gate  (the  offset  correction) 
and  random  up  or  down  discrete  gusts  occurred  at  the 
second  gate,  which  is  40  feet  AGL.  The  discrete  gust  at 
the  final  gate  upset  the  pilot’s  touchdown  solution  and 
forced  him  back  into  the  loop  at  high  gain. 

Pilot  Evaluation 

The  landing  task  used  in  the  HAVE  PIO  flight  test 
program  was  duplicated  in  the  simulator.  Topics  of  the 
pilot  pre-briefing  were  the  tasks,  the  performance 
criteria,  the  runway  configuration,  Cooper-Harper 
Rating  and  PIO  Rating  scales.  Prior  to  taking 
evaluation  data,  each  pilot  had  about  twenty  minutes 
for  cockpit  familiarization  for:  1)  check  out  of  the 
simulation  for  any  errors,  and  2)  exposure  to  the 
different  characteristics  of  the  various  configurations. 
During  the  familiarization,  the  pilots  were  given  their 
performance  data  (  touchdown  dispersions,  sink  rates, 
and  speeds)  after  the  task  was  complete.  Providing  this 
data  to  the  pilots  during  the  familiarization  helped  them 
calibrate  where  they  landed  in  relation  to  the 
touchdown  point  and  their  sink  rates.  These  data  were 
not  fed  back  to  the  pilots  during  the  actual  evaluation. 
The  familiarization  configurations  were  not  the  same  as 
those  used  in  the  test  matrix.  To  reduce  the  test  matrix 
to  where  all  four  pilots  could  finish  the  test  within  a 
reasonable  time,  only  one  good  and  one  bad  HAVE 
PIO  configurations  were  evaluated. 

A  baseline  configuration  in  the  Phase  II  simulation  was 
defined  as  no  wind/gust/  turbulence,  nominal  stick  gain, 
no  additional  time  delays,  and  no  gates.  To  avoid  any 
influences  from  previous  configurations,  pilots  flew  the 
baseline  configuration  with  the  nominal  gate  setting 
between  configuration  changes.  The  following  changes 
were  flown  singly  and  not  in  combination: 

1)  three  different  offset  gates  locations; 
150’/2400’,  150’/1500’,  and  300’/2400’.  The 
numerator  represents  the  lateral  offset  distance 
from  the  centerline  of  the  gate  to  the  center  of 
the  runway,  and  the  denominator  represents 


the  longitudinal  distance  between  the  two 
gates. 

2)  three  different  stick  gain  factors;  2,  2.5,  and  3. 

3)  two  pure  time  delays;  two  hundred  and  three 

hundred  milliseconds,  and 

4)  two  steady  quarterly  wind  conditions  with 
medium-to-heavy  discrete  gusts  and  medium 
turbulence;  twenty-five  and  forty  knots. 

Pilots  used  the  long-look  technique  of  Reference  [3]  for 
their  evaluations.  Each  configuration  was  flown  a 
minimum  of  three  times  before  giving  a  rating.  The 
three  landings  consisted  of  a  straight-in  approach,  a  left 
offset  approach,  and  a  right  offset  approach.  Initial 
conditions  were:  approach  speed  of  125  KIAS,  glide- 
slope  of  two-and-a-half  degrees  and  the  altitude  of  248 
feet  above  ground  level.  Lateral  offsets  were  varied  for 
each  set-up.  Pilots  maintained  glide  slope  and  heading 
while  flying  the  offsets  by  using  the  first  gate  and  the 
runway  as  reference  points.  Pilots  were  required  to  fly 
through  the  first  gate,  then  immediately  made  an  offset 
correction  to  the  centerline  of  the  runway  by  going 
through  the  second  gate  and  attempted  to  land  in  the 
desired  area.  Pilots  were  given  the  freedom  to  rerun 
any  approaches  until  they  were  confident  in  their  rating. 

Results 

The  primary  metrics  shown  here  for  quantification  are 
the  Cooper-Harper  Rating  and  PIO  Rating  scales. 
Phase  II  data  analysis  represents  the  effects  of  the 
changes  to  the  simulation  in  terms  of  pilot  ratings.  In 
general,  pilot  ratings  correlated  well  with  pilot 
performance  data,  even  though  outside  visual  cue 
limitations  in  the  simulation  caused  some  misjudgment 
of  the  landing  dispersions  and  sink  rates.  Two  Head-Up 
Display  (HUD)  cues  which  did  help  the  pilots  to 
determine  their  landing  performance  were  the  flight 
path  marker  and  the  altitude  indicator.  The  vertical  and 
horizontal  pylons  on  the  sides  of  the  runway 
contributed  little  to  the  pilots’  ability  to  determine  their 
sink  rates. 

In  order  to  be  considered  viable,  a  change  must  degrade 
the  flying  qualities  of  only  the  bad  configuration  (5- 
10),  and  keep  the  flying  qualities  of  the  good 
configuration  (4-1)  close  to  the  baseline.  A  similar 
trend  must  exist  for  PIO  ratings. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  data  runs  were  collected  in 
Phase  II  simulation.  Fig.  3  shows  the  average  Cooper- 
Harper  Rating  of  configurations  5-10  and  4-1  versus 
the  changes  on  MS-1.  The  horizontal  axis  of  the  plot 
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identifies  the  baseline  configuration  and  the  four 
general  areas  of  change,  with  specific  values  for  those 
changes.  This  is  not  meant  to  imply  any  linear 
relationship  among  these  changes.  The  vertical  axis  of 
the  plot  is  the  average  CHR  rating.  The  dash  symbols 
(configuration  5-10)  and  the  square  symbols 
(configuration  4-1)  are  for  the  simulation  data,  the 
triangle  symbols  (configuration  5-10)  and  the  circle 
symbols  (configuration  4-1)  are  for  the  HAVE  PIO 
flight  test  data.  Note,  flight  data  exists  only  for  the 
baseline  cases.  The  vertical  dashed  lines  separate  the 
data  into  regions  of  change  categories.  The  first  region 
indicates  the  average  CHR  values  due  to  gate  changes. 
The  second  region  indicates  the  average  CHR  due  to 
the  winds/gusts/turbulence  changes.  The  third  region 
indicates  the  average  CHR  values  due  to  the  time  delay 
changes.  The  fourth  region  indicates  the  average  CHR 
values  due  to  the  stick  gain  changes.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
average  simulation  CHR  of  configuration  4-1  matched 
very  well  with  the  flight  test  data  in  the  baseline 
configuration.  However,  the  average  simulation  CHR 
of  the  configuration  5-10  was  far  off  from  the  flight 
test  ratings  in  the  baseline  configuration. 


and  15071500’  had  little  effect  on  either  configuration. 
However,  there  were  moderate  effects  on  the  CHRs  of 
both  configurations  by  reducing  the  distance  between 
the  two  gates  and  increasing  their  lateral  separation 
(300’/ 1500’).  Data  showed  moderate  effects  on  the 
average  CHRs  of  both  configurations  for  winds,  gusts, 
and  turbulence  at  25  knots  and  significant  effects  on  the 
average  CHRs  of  both  configurations  at  40  knots. 
Adding  200  milliseconds  of  time  delay  to  the 
simulation  showed  little  effect  for  either  configurations. 
Significant  effects  were  shown  for  configuration  5-10 
with  300  milliseconds  time  delay.  Increasing  the  stick 
gain  to  two  times  the  baseline  configuration  had  little 
effect  on  the  average  CHR  of  the  configuration  5-10, 
and  moderate  effects  on  the  average  CHR  of  the 
configuration  4-1.  Increasing  the  stick  gain  to  two  and 
half  times  from  the  baseline  configuration  had 
moderate  effects  on  the  average  CHR  of  the 
configuration  4-1.  However,  it  had  significant  effects 
on  the  average  CHR  of  the  configuration  5-10. 
Increasing  the  stick  gain  to  three  times  the  baseline 
configuration  had  very  significant  effects  on  the 
average  CHRs  of  both  configurations. 


Using  the  usual  value  of  one  for  the  allowable  error 
band,  the  average  CHRs  trends  due  to  the  changes  for 
both  configurations  make  sense.  As  expected,  when 
levels  of  the  task  difficulty  are  increased,  the  pilot 
workload  is  also  increased  for  both  configurations.  The 
expectations  were  that  as  the  effective  system  gain  was 
increased,  the  bad  configuration  would  show  less 
tolerance  for  that  change,  resulting  in  poor  flying 
quality  ratings  or  PIO.  Adding  the  gates  at  I50’/2400’ 


Of  the  four  categories  of  changes  to  the  simulation,  the 
stick  gain  was  the  only  change  that  brought  the  average 
CHR  of  the  configuration  5-10  close  to  the  flight  test 
data.  However,  this  change  made  the  average  CHR  of 
the  configuration  4-1  move  away  from  the  flight  test 
value.  The  changes  to  the  simulation  task  and 
environment  do  not  give  a  clear  procedure  to  improve 
correlation  between  flight  and  fixed-base  simulation. 
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Fig.3  Average  CHR  for  Configurations  5-10  and  4-1  vs.  Changes 
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Fig.  4  shows  the  average  PIORs  for  configurations  5- 
IQ  and  4-1  versus  the  changes  to  the  simulation.  The 
horizontal  axis  of  the  plot  is  again  the  baseline  and  four 
parameter  variations  to  the  simulation.  These  changes 
and  the  symbols  are  the  same  as  for  figure  3.  The 
vertical  axis  is  the  average  PIORs. 

Again,  if  the  allowable  error  band  for  PIOR  is  within 
one  PIO  rating,  then  the  average  PIORs  due  to  the 
changes  for  both  configurations  are  reasonable.  As 
expected,  when  levels  of  the  task  difficulty  are 
increased,  the  PIORs  are  also  increased  for  both 
configurations.  Increasing  the  task  difficulty  by 
reducing  the  distance  between  two  gates  or  increasing 
the  lateral  offset  had  little  effect  on  the  average  PIORs 
of  both  configurations.  Data  also  showed  little  effect 
on  the  PIORs  of  both  configurations  with  increasing  the 
magnitude  of  the  winds/gusts/turbulence.  Adding  200 
milliseconds  time  delay  to  the  simulation  did  not  affect 
the  PIOR  of  either  configuration.  However,  adding  300 
milliseconds  time  delay  to  the  simulation  had  a 
moderate  effect  on  the  PIOR  of  both  configurations. 
Increasing  the  stick  gains  had  a  significant  effect  on  the 
PIORs  of  both  configurations  with  the  exception  of  two 
times  the  stick  gain  which  did  not  affect  the  PIOR  of 
configuration  5-10.  As  expected,  in  general  when 
levels  of  the  task  difficulty  are  increased,  PIORs  are 
also  increased  for  both  configurations.  Among  the  four 
changes  to  the  simulation,  the  stick  gain  at  three  times 


from  the  baseline  configuration  was  the  only  change 
where  the  PIOR  of  the  configuration  5-10  matched  the 
HAVE  PIO  flight  test  data.  However,  as  with  CHR,  the 
resulting  PIOR  for  configuration  4-1  did  not  match  the 
flight  test  data  with  this  change. 

Phase  I  Time  History  Analysis 

A  second  area  for  comparison  of  the  simulation  and 
flight  test  results  was  the  character  of  the  PIOs  which 
occurred.  This  of  course  requires  knowing  when  a  PIO 
happened,  which  is  not  always  as  easy  as  it  seems. 
FIDO,  the  in-house  analysis  program  to  perform  this 
task,  was  developed  by  Dr.  Dominick  Andrisani  while 
working  as  summer  research  faculty  from  Purdue 
university.  FIDO  works  on  windows  of  time  history 
data  by  fitting  a  sinusoid  to  the  pitch  rate  and  a  second 
sinusoid  of  the  same  frequency  to  the  pilot’s  input.. 
The  fit  is  done  by  the  MATLAB  function  “leastsq” 
from  the  optimization  toolbox.  FIDO  detects  PIOs 
based  on  the  following  criteria:  phase  lag  between  the 
pitch  rate  and  the  stick  input,  the  least-squares  match 
errors  of  the  pitch  rate  and  of  the  stick  input,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  pitch  rate,.  The  criteria  are  currently 
set  at:  1)  -70  degrees  for  a  phase  lag,  2)  0.3  for  the 
pitch-rate  match  error,  3)  0.6  for  the  stick-input  match 
error  and  4)  at  least  two-degrees-per-second  pitch-rate 
magnitude. 
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Fig.  4  Average  PIOR  For  Configurations  5-10  and  4-1  vs.  Changes 
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Fig.  5  Pitch  Rate  and  Stick  Input  Matches 


Phase  1  data  is  partitioned  into  sets  of  data  consisting  of 
all  runs  by  a  particular  pilot  with  a  particular 
configuration.  As  mentioned  earlier,  pilots  had  at  least 
three  chances  to  see  a  configuration  prior  to  rating  it; 
one  straight-in,  one  right-offset  and  one  left-offset 
approach  plus  any  repeats  the  pilot  thought  necessary. 
There  are  sixty-seven  such  data  sets  which  were  rated 
four  or  higher  in  PIOR,  thus  at  least  one  time  history 
from  each  set  should  indicate  the  PIO  characteristic  of 
that  configuration.  Pilots  were  not  asked  to  identify  the 
exact  time  in  which  they  experienced  a  PIO.  In  these 
sixty-seven  sets,  engineering  analysis  found  PIO  in 
only  forty-nine  sets.  The  current  thought  is  that  the  sets 
in  which  no  PIO  event  was  found  are  examples  of  the 
pilot  sensing  a  configuration  which  might,  with  more 
gain,  oscillate.  The  forty-nine  data  sets,  consisting  of 
eighty-six  individual  runs  and  one-hundred-and-nine 
individual  PIO  events,  were  used  as  a  database  from 
which  to  set  the  criteria  in  FIDO. 

Figure  5  shows  a  typical  time  history  match  of  pitch 
rate  in  degrees  per  second  and  the  stick  input  in  pounds. 
The  solid  line  in  the  pitch-rate  plot  indicates  the 
simulation  data.  The  dashed  lines  are  the  result  of  the 
FIDO  match.  The  current  version  of  FIDO  divides  the 
pitch  rate  data  into  windows  based  on  two  consecutive 
peaks  with  a  change  in  magnitude  of  at  least  two 
degrees  per  second. 


Figure  6  shows  FIDO  output  for  the  example  in  Figure 
5.  Each  circle  represents  one  FIDO  window.  A  value 
of  zero  indicates  no  PIO  in  that  window.  A  value  of 
one  indicates  a  possible  PIO.  There  were  1 1  windows 
for  this  run.  A  PIO  is  predicted  in  the  seventh  window, 
starting  at  18  seconds  and  ending  at  22  seconds.  The 
three  values  printed  at  the  top  of  the  PIO  window  are: 
1)  the  phase  lag  between  the  pitch  rate  and  the  stick 
input,  2)  the  amplitude  of  the  matching  pitch  rate  and 
3)  the  PIO  frequency. 


Fig.  6  PIO  Events  of  The  Example  Run 
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A  comparison  of  FIDO  detections  versus  engineering 
analysis  of  the  individual  runs  gives  the  following 
results.  There  are  one-hundred-and-nine  PIO  events  in 
the  database.  FIDO  found  ninety  PIO  events.  Of  the 
ninety  FIDO  events,  eighty-one  agreed  with 
engineering  analysis  and  nine  did  not.  Using  the 
current  criteria  and  database,  FIDO  catches  PIOs  about 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  time  with  ten-percent 
chance  of  false  positives.  This  is  based  on  a  very  small 
set  of  data.  A  larger  data  base  will  be  used  to  further 
investigate  this  result. 

Future  Plans 

LAMARS  has  undergone  projection  system  upgrades 
which  give  it  scenery  resolution  equal  to  MS-1 .  A  new 
set  of  motion  gains  has  been  calculated.  To 
understand  the  effects  of  the  new  motion  gains  on  the 
detection  of  PIO,  at  least  part  of  the  Phase  I  and  II 
data  will  be  rerun  on  LAMARS  in  the  near  future. 

In  April  97,  the  HAVE  LIMIT  Test  Pilot  School  Project 
was  conducted  at  Edwards  AFB.  The  flight  test  matrix 
of  this  project  consisted  of  a  few  baseline  sets  of 
dynamics,  several  different  rate  limits  and  various 
tracking  tasks.  These  flight  test  procedures  were 
repeated  on  the  simulator  with  the  same  evaluation 
pilots  who  flew  the  flight  test.  This  data  exhibits  the 
same  trends  as  the  HAVE  PIO  data  discussed 
previously.  Because  this  data  includes  performance 
parameters,  it  will  be  used  as  the  truth  model  for 
evaluation  of  rate  limiting  effects  on  PIO. 

In  work  parallel  to  the  in-house  work  at  Wright  Lab, 
HAI  is  looking  into  ways  to  increase  the  pilot  gains. 
These  following  ideas  will  be  examined  on  the  Wright 
Lab  simulators  sometimes  in  Fall  97: 

1)  Providing  vertical  acceleration  to  the  pilots  by 
installing  a  g-suit, 

2)  Driving  the  simulator  with  a  few  of  the  most 
severe  flight  PIOs.  This  will  help  the  engineers 
a  way  to  qualitatively  compare  the  visual 
environments  between  the  simulation  and 
flight  test.  Consider  taking  one  pilot,  one  case, 
and  having  him  watch  the  “video”  and  then  fly 
the  simulated  case,  back-to-back,  and  observe 
the  differences  in  response, 

3)  Using  the  Handling  Qualities  During  Tracking 
task  instead  of  landing  task,  and 

4)  Making  an  attempt  to  replicate  the  flight  test 
experiment  by  implementing  a  “safety  pilof’ 
in  the  simulation.  Of  course,  the  safety  trip 
limits  in  flight  will  be  modified  in  the 


simulation  because  the  pilots'  perception  in 
the  aircraft  response  are  slightly  different 
between  flight  and  the  simulators. 

Future  plan  for  FIDO  is  to  expand  the  data  base.  We 
plan  to  run  FIDO  with  all  Phase  I  simulation  data.  If  the 
result  is  the  same  as  it  is  now,  we  would  like  to 
improve  it  to  a  level  that  FIDO  will  catch  about  ninety 
percent  of  the  possible  PIOs  with  five  percent  false 
positives.  To  achieve  this  goal,  we  may  have  to  change 
the  way  FIDO  matches  the  data  and  possibly  how  to 
relax  the  criteria  without  increasing  the  false  alarms. 
After  improving,  we  plan  to  run  FIDO  with  HAVE  PIO 
flight  test  data.  If  FIDO  continues  to  show  good 
promise,  we  will  develop  FIDO  as  a  real-time  PIO 
detector. 

The  eighteen  configurations  of  the  HAVE  PIO  flight 
test  program  will  be  implemented  on  Manned  Combat 
Station  for  pilots  in-the  loop  simulation  sometime  this 
summer.  This  will  complete  our  “Concepts  for 
Detecting  Pilot-Induced  Oscillation  Using  Manned 
Simulation”  program.  A  technical  report  will  be 
published  in  early  98. 

Conclusions 

As  expected,  tightening  the  tasks  on  the  ground-based 
simulators  brings  the  pilot’s  C-H  and  PIO  ratings 
closer  to  the  flight  test  ratings  for  the  PIO  prone 
configurations.  However,  the  changes  also  degraded 
the  C-H  and  PIO  ratings  of  the  non-PIO  configurations. 
One  observation  is  that  pilots  behave  much  differently 
on  the  simulators  than  they  do  in  flight.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  increase  the  pilot  gains  by  tightening  the 
landing  task  on  the  ground-based  simulators.  Some 
pilots  had  a  tendency  to  back  out  of  the  task.  Therefore 
the  pilots  did  not  fly  the  airplane  as  a  closed-loop 
system.  When  the  pilots  fly  a  high-gain  task  at  a  low 
gain,  they  may  not  see  the  PIO  characteristics  of  the 
configurations.  If  they  do,  the  PIO  won't  be  as  severe 
as  they  fly  the  configurations  at  high  gains.  Looking 
for  PIOs  on  the  ground-based  simulator  may  require 
certain  pilot  skills  and  some  particular  tasks  where  the 
pilots  can  not  back  out.  As  stated  earlier,  the  ground- 
based  simulators  can  duplicate  the  flight  test  results. 
However,  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  make  ground- 
based  simulators  successful  at  detecting  PIO  problems 
prior  to  flight  test. 
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Abstract 

Various  methods  available  in  the  literature 
are  compared  experimentally  to  find  the  most 
suitable  real-time  solution  to  all-attiude  angles  of 
an  aircraft.  Among  them  are  methods  of 
quaternion,  dual  Euler,  and  direction  cosine. 

Quaternion  and  directon  cosine  methods 
have  been  widely  used  in  the  field  to  avoid 
singularity  even  if  it  introduces  non-physical 
parameters  causing  difficulties  when  physical 
constraints  should  be  applied  to  rotational  state 
variables.  This  is  why  conventional  Euler 
method  is  still  preferred  in  numerical  applicatons 
without  singularities.  Dual  Euler  has  advantages 
over  quaternion  and  direction  cosine  methods  in 
the  sense,  which  takes  advantage  of  alternate 
coordinate  transformations  in  order  to  avoid 
rotational  singularities. 

In  the  paper  these  methods  are  numerically 
compared  by  a  non-aerodynamic  6  DOF  rigid 
model.  Dual  Euler  method  turns  out  to  be 
superior  to  the  others  in  the  applications  because 
it  shows  better  numerical  accuracy,  stability,  and 
robustness  in  integration  step  sizes.  Dual  Euler 
is  affordably  less  efficient  than  quaternions  in 
computational  cost.  Numerical  accuracy  and 
stability,  which  allow  larger  integration  step  sizes, 
are  more  critical  in  modem  real-time  applications 
than  computational  efficiency  because  of  today's 
increased  computational  power.  If  quaternions 
are  required  because  of  constraints  in  computation 
time,  then  suppression  mechanism  should  be 
provided  for  algebraic  constraint  errors  which  will 
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eventually  add  computational  burden.  The  same 
logic  applies  to  the  direction  cosine  method. 


Introduction 

Euler  angles'  and  quartemions^  ’  have  been 
used  traditionally  for  typical  flight  simulations  in 
the  simulation  community.  Euler  angles  have 
their  own  merits  in  simple  mathematical 
expression  and  physical  interpretation  of  the 
parameters.  But  they  suffer  from  singularities  at 
vertical  flights.  Thus  Euler  angles  are  limited  to 
simulation  of  commercial  aircrafts.  In  order  to 
overcome  this  singularity  problem  quaternions  are 
applied  to  fighter  simulations,  since  vertical  or 
reversed  flights  are  quite  common  in  fighter 
aircrafts.  The  quaternion  method  has  its  own 
limits  which  include  more  complex  expression  of 
algebraic  differential  equations  and  difficulties  in 
physical  interpretation  of  the  parameters. 

In  the  literature  exist  there  some  other 
methods'”,  for  solving  all-attitude  angles  of  an 
aircraft,  claimed  to  be  superior  to  traditional  Euler 
angles  and  quaternions.  Dual  Euler^  method  and 
direction  cosine  method  are  among  those.  Dual 
Euler  divides  all-attitude  angles  into  two  zones, 
and  applies  two  alternate  sets  of  Euler  angles  to 
avoid  singularities  in  relavant  zones.  The  core 
concept  of  dual  Euler  is  to  take  advantage  of 
different  sets  of  Euler  angles  and  switch  to  a 
non-singular  set  when  rotational  singularity  points 
are  crossed  over  when  using  a  set  of  Euler 
angles.  Direction  cosine"  method  avoids  the 
singularity  problem  by  integrating  direction  cosine 
rates  and  solving  rotational  kinematics  equations 
resulting  from  orthogonality  conditions  of  the 
direction  cosine  matrix.  Direction  cosine  method 
is  similar  to  quaternions  in  a  sense  that  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  physical  constraints  to  the 
parameters  when  necessary. 
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In  the  paper  three  solutions  such  as 
quaternions,  dual  Euler,  and  direction  cosine  are 
compared  experimentally  to  identify  the  most 
appropriate  one  in  real-time  application. 
Especially,  real-time  aspects  are  concentrated  in 
the  comparison,  which  are  numerical  accuracy, 
stability,  and  computational  load.  Test 
simulations  say  that  the  dual  Euler  method  is 
superior  to  the  others  in  accuracy  and  stability. 
With  small  integration  step  sizes  are  dual  Euler 
and  direction  cosine  methods  more  accuarate  and 
stable  than  quaternions.  Dual  Euler  is  more 
robust  in  step  sizes  than  quaternion  and  direction 
cosine  methods.  Dual  Euler  is  affordably  less 
efficient  than  the  other  methods  in  computational 
burden.  However,  its  additional  computational 
cost  can  be  considered  acceptable  considering 
overall  amount  of  simulation  codes  in  modem 
applications  and  recent  growth  in  computation 
capability.  If  quaternions  are  required  because 
of  constraints  in  computation  time,  then 
suppression  mechanism  should  be  provided  for 
algebraic  constraint  errors  which  will  eventually 
add  computational  burden. 


Numerical  Solutions  to  All-Attitude  Angles 

In  this  comparison  is  traditional  Euler 
method  excluded  because  it  comprises  intrinsic 
singularity  and  cannot  be  applicable  to  all-attitude 
angles.  Three  numerical  solutions  available  in  the 
literature  are  introduced,  which  are  quaternion, 
dual  Euler,  and  direction  cosine  methods. 
Their  natures  are  briefly  explained  here. 


Quaternion  Method 


eo  =  -  -^  ( P+  £2  Q+  +  kXe^ 

ei  =  ^{eQP+e2R-e2Q)  +  kXei  (2) 

62  =  ^(eoP+  eaP—  e^Q)  +  kAe^ 

^3  =  -^  ( eoP  +  6xQ—  eaP)  +  kAe-^ 

where  P,  Q,  and  R  are  roll,  pitch,  and  yaw  rate 
respectively.  Integration  step  size,  h,  must 
satisfy  the  condition  of  kh^l  for  the  simulation 
not  to  diverge,  k  is  a  constant,  and  determined 
experimentally  for  appropriate  simulation  result  to 
be  achieved. 

There  applies  a  constraint  equation  to 
quaternion  parameters: 

A=\  —  (el  + e\  + 62+ el)  (3) 

Thus  the  quaternion  approach  comprises  4 
Ist-order  differential  kinematic  equations  and  1 
algebraic  constraint  equation  for  the  problem  of  3 
degrees  of  rotational  freedom. 


Direction  Cosine  Method 

The  direction  cosine  matrix  defines  the 
transformation  between  inertial  and  body  axes. 
Each  direction  cosine  represents  the  projection  of 
a  unit  vector  in  one  axis  system  onto  a  unit 
vector  in  the  other  axis  system.  The  direction 
cosine  method  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
relation: 


Coordinate  transformation  from  aircrafts' 
rotating  body  axes  (xo.yihZo)  to  fixed  inertial  axes 
{x.y,z)  is  represented  by  Eqn.  (1),  when 

quaternions  (  ^o.^i.^2.^3)  adopted  rather  than 

Euler  angles.  The  9  Direction  cosine  rates  [  a  ,>]  in  Eqn.  (4) 

are  integrated,  and  obey  the  orthogonality 
M  conditions  leading  to  the  following  constraint 
equations: 


;f|  el+e\-el~el 

2(e,e2  +  ene3) 

2(e,e3-ene2) 

y  =  2{e^e2-eoeJ) 

en-  ei  + el  —  ej 

2(e2e3  +  eoet) 

2(efie2  + eiej) 

2(e2e3-eoe,) 

eo-el-  e2+  e\ 

U  P  -VI 

-POP 
0  -P  0 


[  «,>] 


(4) 


(1) 

Here  quaternions  are  governed  by  the  equations 
as  follows: 


^22  <233—  a  22  <232 

a  21  =  <2  13  <2  32  “  ^12  <2  33 
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<7  31  =  <^12  ~  m  ^72. 

^  12  ~  <^23  O  31  —  a  21  a  33 

<7  22“  <^11  <2  ,33—  <2  13  (2  31  (^) 

<2  32  =  ^13  (i2\~  O  11  ^23 

<2  13  =  <2  21  ^  32  “  0-71  31 

^23=  <^12  <^31“  ^11  <2  32 

^  23  =  <2  1 1  <2  22  ~  <2  12  ^21 

These  equations  result  in  the  states  of  direction 
cosines  at  the  present  integration  step,  and  the 
state  values  are  used  for  integration  of  Eqn.  (4) 
at  the  next  step.  That  is,  the  singularity 
problem  is  resolved  by  integrating  9  linear 

differential  equations  for  rotational  kinematics 

rather  than  3. 

Dual  Euler  Method 

Dual  Euler  applies  two  different  sets  of 
Euler  angles  to  avoid  singularities  by  switching 
from  one  to  the  other.  Two  sets,  ordinary  and 
reversed,  are  related  by  Eqn.  (6)  for  the  direction 
cosine. 

A=  [0],  [0],  [?P1.  (6) 

=  [  &r],[  (Pr],[ 

An  ordinary  set  of  Euler  equations  shown  in  Eqn. 
(7)  are  integrated  until  6  comes  close  to  vertical 
points,  6=±7rl2. 

<i>  =  P+  0sin  6 

6  =  Qcos  0  —  /?sin  <f>  (7) 

i^=  (Osin^+  7?cos  <l>)l  cos  6 

where  <l>,  and  6  are  roll,  yaw,  and  pitch 

angle  respectively. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  singular  points  the  set 
of  Euler  equations  switches  to  a  different  set  of 
reversed  Euler  equations  defined  in  Eqn.  (8). 

4  Pcos  6  Rs\o  6, 

6  r=  Q—  i^rSin  <i> ,  (8) 

0\.=  (-Psin  6  Rcos  dr)lcos  ({> , 


Here  (f) ,,  <p ,,  and  6 ,  are  reversed  roll,  yaw, 

and  pitch  angle  respectively.  As  can  be  seen, 
this  set  has  also  singularities  at  (f)  ±nl2- 

When  the  singular  points  of  (f) ,  come  closer 
during  numerical  simulation,  the  ordinary  set  of 
Euler  equations  is  recovered.  Here  cos  <^r=0 
is  equaivalent  to  ^=0  by  the  relationship  in 
Eqn.  (6).  The  switch-over  criteria  are  typically 
recommended  to  be  6=  ±  ;r/4,  ±3;r/4. 

Numerical  Tests 

The  goal  of  numerical  tests  is  to  identify 

which  algorithm  among  quaternion,  dual  Euler, 
and  direction  cosine  methods  is  the  most 

appropriate  in  the  real-time  environment.  The 
criteria  are  accuracy,  stability,  computational  load, 
and  robustness  in  integration  step  sizes.  The 

three  methods  are  applied  to  a  non-aerodynamic  6 
DOF  rigid-body  model*,  and  compared  at  various 
conditions  such  as  different  integration  algorithms 
and  step  sizes.  The  terminology  of 
non-aerodynamic  means  that  6  DOF  rigid  body  is 
driven  by  Eqn.  (9),  not  by  aerodynamics  and 
other  forces. 


p\ 

nl^smnf 

Q 

= 

K 

R 

-P  . 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  analytic 
solution  to  the  problem,  Runge-Kutta  4th-order 
integration  is  used  to  yield  a  solution  assumed  to 
be  exact.  Errors  in  rotational  state  variables  are 
monitored  in  the  paper  only  when 
Adams-Bashforth  2nd-order  integration  is  applied 
with  step  sizes  h  =  0.05  sec  and  0.01  sec. 
However,  it  is  observed  that  other  integration 
methods  result  in  similar  trends. 

It  is  not  a  trivial  task  to  determine 
appropriate  value  of  k  in  the  quaternion  method. 
In  the  tests  shown  here  k  =  10.0  is  selected  for 
best  performance  after  scores  of  test  runs.  Fig. 
1  through  Fig.  3  show  errors  of  three  methods  in 
the  rotational  variables  when  h  =  0.01  sec  is 
adopted.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  plots,  both  dual 
Euler  and  direction  cosine  methods  are  acceptably 
accurate,  and  stable  compared  with  quaternions. 
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The  quaternion  method  has  a  problem  of 
algebraic-differential  equations*,  and  the  divergence 
of  numerical  errors  can  be  expected.  Fig.  4 
through  Fig.  6  are  regarding  a  larger  step  size,  h 
=  0.05  sec.  The  plots  sho\v  that  the  dual-Euler 
method  is  more  robust  in  step  sizes  than  the 
direction  cosine  method.  The  direction  cosine 
method  yields  unacceptable  errors  in  pitch  angle 
about  t  =  6.0  sec,  which  is  equivalent  to 
d=  —  Kl2-  Direction  cosine  fails  to  compute  the 
value  of  6  by  the  relation': 

6=  sin  -  a  13)  (10) 

Because  of  truncation  errors,  the  absolute  value  of 
the  argument  in  Eqn.  10  at  the  time  becomes 
larger  than  1  when  AB-2  and  t  =  0.05  are 
combined.  But  RK-4  does  not  violate  the  limit 
even  when  t  =  0.05  is  used.  The  integration 
tool,  Matlab,  automatically  assigns  0  if  it  fails  to 
compute  sin'.  Tiiat  is  v/hy  we  have  unacceptable 
errors  around  t  =  6  sec.  If  the  simulation  lasts 
for  longer  time  or  larger  step  sizes  are  used, 
which  means  larger  truncation  errors,  then  the 
direction  cosine  method  inevitably  reveals  similar 
failures  more  often. 


Fig.  2.  Comparison  of  numerical  errors  in  yaw 
angle  ip.  (h=0.01,  AB-2). 


Fig.  3.  Comparison  of  numerical  errors  in  roll 
angle  (h=0.01,  AB-2). 


Fig.  1.  Comparison  of  numerical  errors  in  pitch 
angle  6.  (h=0.01,  AB-2). 


tirclsec] 


Fig.  4.  Comparison  of  numerical  errors  in  pitch 
angle  6.  (h=0.05,  AB-2). 
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Fig.  5.  Comparison  of  numerical  errors  in  yaw 
angle  <Ji.  (h=0.05,  AB-2). 


Fig.  6.  Comparison  of  numerical  errors  in  roll 
angle  0.  (h=0.05,  AB-2). 

With  small  integration  step  sizes  are  dual 
Euler  and  direction  cosine  methods  more 
accuarate  and  stable  than  quaternions.  Dual  Euler 
is  more  robust  in  step  sizes  than  quaternion  and 
direction  cosine  methods.  The  reason  is  that  only 
the  dual  Euler  method  is  free  from  algebraic 
constraint  equations  among  the  three  methods. 
The  constraints  are  constantly  disturbed  by 
truncation  errors  during  integrations,  and  there  is 
no  mechanism  applied  in  the  original  methods  to 
suppress  the  divergence  of  errors. 

Computational  burdens  of  the  three  methods 
are  compared  at  Table  1.  The  computer  used  in 
the  test  is  a  PC  486  system  with  66MHz  clock 


speed  and  16  Mbyte  RAM.  AB-2  and  RK-4 
are  combined  with  a  step  size,  h  =  0.01  sec  in 
the  comparison.  Relative  time  consumptions  of 
the  others  to  the  quaternion  method's  are 
presented  in  the  table.  The  result  says  that  the 
dual  Euler  method  is  the  least  efficient  among 
the  three,  but  the  differences  are  negligible 
considering  today's  rich  computational  power  and 
additional  computational  load  to  integration  of 
state  variables  in  whole  flight  simulation. 


Quaternion 

Dual  Euler 

Direction 

Cosine 

Ab-2 

1 

1.22 

1.11 

RK-  4 

1.82 

2.55 

2.03 

Table  1.  Relative  time  consumptions  of  solutions 
to  all-attitude  angles  (h=0.01  sec) 

Some  additional  test  runs  are  performed  to 
identify  at  what  pitch  angles  switch-overs  of 
Euler  angles  should  be  made  for  the  best  result 
in  the  dual  Euler  method.  As  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  paper,  recommended  switch-over  pitch 
angles  are  ±  ;r/4,  ±3;r/4.  The  test 

simulations  show  that  the  values  of  switch-over 
angles  do  not  cause  much  effects  on  the  accuracy 
of  simulations,  if  the  angles  are  not  close  enough 
to  the  singular  points. 

Conclusions 

Dual  Euler  is  affordably  less  efficient  than 
the  other  methods  in  computational  burden. 
However,  its  additional  computational  cost  can  be 
considered  acceptable  considering  overall  amount 
of  simulation  codes  in  modem  applications  and 
recent  growth  in  computation  capability. 

In  conclusion,  dual  Euler  method  is  superior 
to  the  others  in  accuracy  and  stability,  robusmess 
in  integration  step  sizes.  If  quaternions  are 
required  because  of  constraints  in  computation 
time,  then  suppression  mechanism  should  be 
provided  for  algebraic  constraint  errors  which  will 
eventually  add  computational  burden.  The  same 
logic  applies  to  the  direction  cosine  method. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  objective  of  the  work  documented  in  this  paper  was 
to  develop  design  procedures  for  applying  multivariable 
control  theory  to  fighter  aircraft  control  law  design. 
Specifically,  the  dynamic  inversion  multivariable  control 
design  method  was  applied  to  the  F-117A  to  meet 
stability,  performance,  and  disturbance  rejection 
requirements.  Precompensation  uses  pilot  inputs  and 
creates  commands  for  the  feedback  loop.  Three  control 
variables  were  constructed  from  various  sensed 
quantities.  These  were  shaped  to  generate  the  desired 
values  for  the  derivatives  of  the  controlled  variables. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  documents  design  work  accomplished  for  the 
US  Air  Force,  Wright  Laboratories  -  Flight  Dynamics 
Directorate,  Dayton,  Ohio  under  contract  number 
F33615-92-C-3607  “Application  of  Multivariable 
Control  Theory  to  Aircraft  Control  Laws”.  This  work  was 
conducted  by  companies  of  the  Lockheed  Martin 
Corporation  reporting  to  the  Honeywell  Technology 
Center.  The  objective  of  this  contract  was  to  develop 
design  guidelines  for  application  of  multivariable  control 
theory  to  aircraft  control  laws.  This  study  was  part  of  a 
three -year  U.S.  Air  Force  contract  [WL96].  It  was  an 
entirely  analytic  study.  Flight  control  systems  were 
developed  for  three  different  aircraft  (F-117A,  F-16, 
and  YF-22).  In  this  study  four  different  maneuvers  using 
three  different  multivariable  control  design  methods 
(p— synthesis,  dynamic  inversion,  and  eigenstructure 
synthesis)  were  evaluated.  Full  nonlinear  databases  were 
used  to  satisfy  nonlinear  simulation  requirements. 
Specifically  covered  in  this  paper  are  the  dynamic 
inversion  multivariable  control  designs  developed  by  the 
Lockheed  Martin  Skunk  Works  for  the  F-117A  aircraft 
(see  Figure  1).  This  design  work  included  system 
performance  validation  using  linear  and  nonlinear  models 
and  non-real  time  nonlinear  simulation. 

The  basic  advantage  claimed  for  Multivariable  Control 
Theory  (MCT)  methods  is  that  multiple  control  loops  are 
closed  simultaneously,  meeting  a  performance  criterion. 

Copyright  1996  by  Richard  Colgren  &  Dale  Enns. 
Published  by  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics,  Inc.  with  permission. 


When  using  classical  design  methods  (as  originally  used  in 
developing  the  F— 117A  flight  control  system)  successive 
single  loop  closures  are  performed,  whereby  the  desirable 
characteristics  achieved  in  the  first  closure  may  be  lost  in 
the  second.  This  advantage  is  very  important  with  the 
advent  of  control -configured  vehicles  and  strong 
cross -coupling  between  vehicle  axes  [Do84]. 

Results  indicate  that  methods  studied  under  the  MCT 
effort  can  be  satisfactorily  applied  to  real  aircraft  control 
problems.  Dynamic  inversion  controllers  have  proved 
especially  portable  between  aircraft  types. 

F-117A  DESCRIPTION 

The  F-117A  shown  in  plan  and  side  view  in  Figure  1  is  a 
single  seat  fighter-bomber  in  the  36,000  to  52,000  pound 
class.  All  weaponry  is  stowed  in  internal  bays,  which  open 
under  the  center  area  of  the  fuselage.  Primary  pilot 
controls  are  a  center  stick,  pedals  and  power  levers.  The 
combination  of  shape  and  attainable  C.G.  location  results 
in  an  aircraft  which  is  unstable  in  pitch  and  yaw  for  much 
of  its  flight  envelope.  It  exhibits  a  large  dihedral  effect  and 
a  nose  up  pitching  moment  with  sideslip  and  high  angles 
of  attack.  It  is  beyond  the  human  pilot’s  capability  to 
compensate  for  these  characteristics.  The  analog 
fly— by- wire  flight  control  system  (FCS)  on  the  F-117A 
trims  the  aircraft  and  constrains  its  flight  within  a  safe 
envelope.  The  FCS  provides  stability  as  defined  in 
MIL-F-8785C  for  controlled  flight  [Mi80].  There  is  no 
mechanical  backup. 

When  the  F— 117A  program  was  started,  the  only 
fly-by-wire  system  in  production  was  on  the  F-16, 
which  had  just  entered  operational  service.  To  reduce 
technical  risk  for  the  F- 1 17A  program  and  avoid  the  cost 
of  new  FCS  component  development,  maximum  use  was 
made  of  mature  F-16  technology. 

The  horizontal  control  surfaces  are  the  four  elevons  on 
the  sharply  swept  wings.  They  are  labeled  left  outboard, 
left  inboard,  right  inboard,  and  right  outboard.  There  is 
no  horizontal  tail.  Vertical  control  surfaces  are  the  fully 
rotating  left  and  right  fins  of  the  V-tail.  The  fins  consist 
of  approximately  70%  of  the  V-tail  and  pivot  on  a  shaft 
extending  through  the  stub  fins.  Surface  rate  and  position 
limits  are  given  in  Table  1.  The  grids  on  either  side  of  the 
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canopy  are  the  inlets  for  the  two  GE  F404  engines. 
Exhaust  nozzles  are  the  rectangular  openings  parallel  to 
the  trailing  edge  of  the  fuselage. 


Table  1:  Surface  Rates  and  Position  Limits 


Control  Surface 

Rate  (deg/sec) 

Position  (deg) 

Inboard  Elevon 

±150 

±45 

Outboard 

Elevon 

±200 

±45 

Fins 

±84 

±19 

DYNAMIC  INVERSION 

The  dynamic  inversion  method  used  in  this  work  is 
documented  in  [Ho92  and  WL96].  The  variables  LCV, 
MCV,  and  NCV  represent  the  variables  to  be  controlled 
in  the  roll,  pitch,  and  yaw  axes  respectively.  They  are  a 
blend  of  various  sensed  signals.  A  five  step  process  is  then 
used  to  implement  a  dynamic  inversion  controller. 

Step  1:  Choose  a  blend  of  variables  to  construct  the 
controlled  variables.  In  a  manned  aircraft  these  are 
chosen  to  provide  adequate  handling  qualities.  For 
example,  the  choice  of  MCV  must  reflect  the  pilot’s 


control  desires.  Pure  n^,  was  initially  used  to  emulate  the 
g  command  nature  of  the  classically  designed  F-117A 
control  laws.  Later  a  C*  MCV  was  used  to  provide  a 
natural  change  in  control  priority  from  rotation  to 
translation  as  airspeed  increases.  Note  that  the  open  loop 
responses  of  the  controlled  variables  must  have  no  right 
half  plane  zeros. 

Step  2:  The  aircraft  model  is  defined.  The  key  component 
in  this  step  is  the  development  of  a  simplified 
aerodynamic  model  that  can  be  run  in  real  time.  This  least 
squares  model  can  be  written  as  Ck  =  Ck(a,  M)  q.  Here 
Ck  is  the  vector  of  least  squares  aerodynamic  coefficients, 
Ck  is  the  vector  of  aerodynamic  coefficients  in  the 
complete  aerodynamic  database  and  is  a  nonlinear 
function  of  angle  of  attack  (a)  and  Mach  number  (M). 
Finally,  q  =  [1,  p,  bp/2V,  cq/2V,  br/2V,  6a,  6e,  is  the 
vector  of  independent  variables.  These  variables  are  the 
sideslip  angle,  the  scaled  roll,  pitch,  and  yaw  rates,  and  the 
roll,  pitch,  and  yaw  control  surface  deflections. 

Step  3:  Next  the  desired  characteristics  of  the  controlled 
variable  (V**”)  are  specified.  Ideally,  the  dynamic 
inversion  portion  of  the  control  law,  along  with  open  loop 
aircraft  dynamics,  produces  an  integration.  The  desired 
dynamics  are  V^*"  =  b  [fcV^^j  -  V  +  fjz] ,  where 

z  =  b(Vjn,j  -  V).  The  two  standard  cases  are 
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proportional  feedback  (fc=l,  fi=0)  and  proportional  plus 
integral  feedback  (fc=0.5.  fj=0.25). 

Step  4:  Here  forces  and  moments  corresponding  to 
undesired  aerodynamic,  gravitational,  and/or  inertial 
contributions  are  modeled  as  functions  of  the  measured 
state  variables.  Opposing  forces  and  moments  are  then 
commanded  to  negate  the  undesired  contributions.  In  the 
simple  case  of  the  linearized  aircraft  roll  axis  model  the 
dynamic  equation  is  p  =  LpP  +  Inverting  this 

dynamic  equation  for  the  control  input  yields 


equations  of  motion  are  x  =  F(u,x)  «  f(x)  +  g(x)u. 
Here  x  is  the  vector  of  state  variables  and  u  is  the  vector  of 
control  surfaces.  The  time  derivative  of  the  vector  of  the 

control  variables  is  V  =  ^  ^  f(x)  +  ^g(x)u 

=  a(x)  +  b(x)u  .  The  dynamic  inversion  part  of  the 
control  law  is  written  in  terms  of  the  desired  control 

variable  as  u^'"'*  =  g(x)j  ^  f(x)j 

=  b(x)-'[V‘'“  -  a(x)]. 

Step  5:  In  the  final  step  the  handling  qualities  are  tuned 
using  precompensation.  For  example,  stick  and  rudder 
pedal  gains  and  shapes  are  defined. 

NONLINEAR  SIMULATION 

This  phase  used  the  nonlinear  F-117A  Fortran 
simulation  including  nonlinear  propulsion  and 
aerodynamic  databases  to  directly  compare  the 
controllers  developed  using  the  multivariable  control 
methods  with  each  other  and  with  the  classically  designed 
F- 1 17A  control  laws.  The  classical  F- 1 17A  control  laws 
are  gain  scheduled  to  accommodate  parameter  variation 
throughout  the  flight  envelope.  Dynamic  inversion 
control  laws  do  not  require  gain  scheduling  but  instead 
use  the  least  squares  aerodynamic  database.  The 
aerodynamic  and  propulsion  models  vary  in  a  nonlinear 
manner  throughout  the  simulated  maneuver. 

Two  manual  and  two  automatic  maneuvers  are  used  to 
validate  the  control  system  design.  All  of  the  maneuvers 
are  “unconventional”  in  the  sense  that  they  require 
control  of  dynamic  coupling  between  axes.  The  manual 
maneuvers  consist  of  a  rapid  pull  into  the  angle  of  attack 
limiter  followed  by  a  bank  angle  capture  while  remaining 
on  the  limiter  for;  1)  a  clean  configuration  and  2) 
simulated  combinations  of  rudder  and  elevon  failures. 

The  automatic  modes  consist  of:  1)  a  coupled  glide  slope 
and  heading  capture  and  2)  a  Pilot  Activated  Automatic 
Recovery  System  (PAARS)  maneuver. 

The  rapid  pull-up  is  initiated  at  300  knots  equivalent 
airspeed,  Ig,  wings  level,  10,000  ft,  and  at  a  power  setting 
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for  level  flight.  The  engine  power  lever  is  advanced  to  the 
maximum  power  setting  (military  power)  as  the  maneuver 
is  initiated.  Roll  stick  initiation  is  varied  to  find  the  “worst 
case”  coupling.  Full  stick  inputs  are  made  into  both  axes 
with  the  intent  of  capturing  an  eighty  degree  bank  angle 
while  remaining  on  the  angle  of  attack  limiter.  The  roll 
input  is  a  combination  of  the  nonlinear  pilot  input  and  a 
subsequent  linear  model  for  the  terminal  bank  angle 
capture  task.  Operationally,  this  maneuver  might  be 
initiated  as  a  defensive  break  turn  or  to  reduce  an 
opponent’s  missile  launch  envelope.  This  maneuver  is 
designed  to  provide  a  difficult  control  integration  task  for 
theF-117A. 

The  second  manual  maneuver  utilizes  the  ability  of 
modern  control  methods  to  handle  the  integration  of 
multiple  surfaces.  The  F-117A  suite  of  control  surfaces 
and  their  coupling  characteristics  are  such  that  SISO 
(Single  Input  Single  Output)  classical  methods  are  more 
than  adequate  for  control  synthesis.  In  order  to  provide 
an  operationally  applicable  scenario  and  increase  the 
need  to  treat  surface  integration  as  a  MIMO  (Multiple 
Input  Multiple  Output)  task,  the  second  manual 
maneuver  is  performed  on  various  failed  states  of  the 
surfaces.  The  failures  are  modeled  by  artificially 
constraining  combinations  of  rudders  and  elevons  to  fixed 
neutral  deflections. 

The  landing  task  provides  a  design  challenge  since  lower 
airspeeds  require  higher  feedback  gains  and  large 
amplitude  control  deflections  for  maneuvering.  Often  the 
takeoff  and  landing  phases  size  the  control  power  for  the 
vehicle.  MIL-F-8785C  provides  automatic  flight 
control  mode  requirements  which  can  be  utilized  in  a 
analytical  design  and  validation  task.  The  nonlinear 
simulation  includes  pitch  and  roll  attitude  control, 
heading  control,  and  altitude  control. 

The  second  automatic  maneuver  utilizes  the  Pilot 
Activated  Automatic  Recovery  System  (PAARS) 
designed  for  the  F-117A.  This  automatic  maneuver 
exercises  the  control  design  in  high  pitch  and  roll  attitude 
situations  through  large  ranges  of  coupled  attitude 
changes. 

PAARS  provides  an  all -attitude  recovery  capability  to 
protect  against  pilot  disorientation  due  to  sensor/display 
failure,  pilot  vertigo  induced  by  the  lack  of  external  visual 
cues  at  night,  and/or  pilot  distraction  due  to  high 
workload.  PAARS  generates  commands  to  the  Flight 
Management  System  (outer  loop/autopilot)  which  in  turn 
generates  commands  to  the  Flight  Control  System  (inner 
loop).  The  recovery  commands  that  PAARS  generates 
emulate  the  commands  from  a  fully  lucid  pilot  in  the  same 
flight  situation.  PAARS  utilizes  a  sector  scheme  which 
divides  the  attitude  envelope  into  seven  operating 
regions.  This  scheme  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 
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Figure  2:  PAARS  Recovery  Versus  Attitudes 


PILOT  MODEL 


The  F- 1 17A  simulation  contains  a  simple  nonlinear  pilot 
model.  In  the  pitch  axis  (see  Figure  3)  there  are  n^  or 
angle  of  attack  (a)  command  models  which  use  a  lead  -  lag 
followed  by  a  Proportional  and  Integrator  (PI)  filter  to 
generate  zero  steady  state  error.  The  roll  axis  model  is 
more  complex,  with  different  modes  depending  on 
whether  a  full  stick  command  is  required  (see  Figure  4). 
For  small  bank  angle  errors  (and  lower  roll  rates)  a  bank 
angle  is  held  with  damping  provided  by  roll  rate  feedback. 
When  the  A  command  is  large  it  goes  to  a  full  stick  input, 
computing  the  time  to  ease  back  on  the  stick  command  to 
acquire  the  desired  bank  angle.  In  the  yaw  axis  during 
approach  to  a  landing  the  pilot  model  achieves  a  sideslip 
or  a  constant  lateral -directional  flight  path  (i.e.  the  pilot 
model  controls  the  aircraft  to  stay  aligned  on  the 
centerline  of  the  runway,  see  Figure  5).  This  model  is 
used  with  the  roll  axis  pilot  model.  The  power  lever  is 


commanded  open  loop  (i.e.  in  the  acceleration  portion  of 
the  pull  and  roll  maneuver). 

SIMULATION  RESULTS 

The  first  maneuver  simulated  is  a  PLA  (power  lever  angle) 
increase  with  a  pull  and  roll  to  80  degrees  bank  angle.  This 
response  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  Some  work  is  required  to 
make  the  pitch  response  acceptable  to  a  pilot.  The  g 
response  is  too  sluggish  during  the  initial  pull  up.  Rolling 
at  high  angle  of  attack  causes  a  to  increase  further. 
Elevon  deflections  are  too  large  and  rate  limited  during 
the  roll  maneuver  (deflections  should  be  <20  degrees  due 
to  hinge  moment  limits).  On  the  F-117A  the  inboard 
elevon  no  load  rate  is  120  degrees/second  while  the 
outboard  elevon  no  load  rate  is  160  degrees/second.  Fin 
deflections  saturate  and  rate  limit  during  the  roll  (fin 
deflection  should  be  <14  degrees).  The  actual  maximum 
no  load  rate  is  70  degrees/second  while  at  this  condition 
it  is  approximately  55  degrees/second. 


Figure  3:  Longitudinal  Pilot  Model 
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Figure  7;  F-117A  Roll  and  Pull  Maneuver  with  Failure 


Figure  8:  F-117A  Approach  and  Landing 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUMMARY 

The  largest  integration  issues  in  applying  the  dynamic 
inversion  methodology  to  the  F—  1 17A  were  not  related  to 
the  control  laws.  Instead,  they  were  software  related 
issues  (i.e.  common  blocks  and  call  lists,  single  versus 
double  precision,  trimming  the  control  laws  after 
completing  aerodynamic  trim).  A  small  least  squares 
aerodynamic  database  proved  sufficient  for  use  in  the 
control  laws  for  the  inversion  process.  An  excellent  fit  to 
the  nonlinear  database  was  obtained  using  linear  trim 
points.  Few  points  were  required  to  define  the 
aerodynamic  curves  for  this  database. 

The  control  surface  position  and  rate  limits  in  the  dynamic 
inversion  control  laws  were  not  constrained  as  in  the 
existing  F- 1 17A  control  laws,  but  were  simplified  to  fixed 
values.  Ground  effects  proved  to  be  much  weaker  than 
expected  in  the  latest  F-117A  aerodynamic  database. 
This  was  out  of  the  scope  of  this  effort  but  needs  to  be 
explored  further. 

The  dynamic  inversion  control  design  methodology  was 
successfully  applied  to  the  F-117A.  Full  nonlinear 


simulations  were  used  to  compare  closed  loop  dynamic 
responses  with  those  generated  using  the  existing 
F-117A  control  laws.  Multiple  maneuvers"  were 
examined  to  demonstrate  performance  at  many  points  in 
the  flight  envelope  without  the  gain  scheduling  required 
by  the  existing  classically  developed  F—  1 17A  control  laws. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  piloted  experimental  study  of  potential 
enhanced  task  performance  resulting  from 
improved  high  angle-of-attack  aerodynamic  and 
flight  control  capability  was  conducted  in  the  Air 
Force  Research  Laboratory's  engineering  flight 
simulator  facility.  The  simulation  database  used 
was  representative  of  the  aerodynamics  and 
inertias  of  the  Variable-stability  In-flighl 
Simulator  Test  Aircraft  (VISTA)  /  F-16.  The 
VISTA  variable-stability  control  laws  were  not 
used.  Three  flight  test  pilots  evaluated  both 
baseline  and  three  modified  versions  of  the 
simulated  aircraft  using  a  variety  of  high  angle- 
of-attack  tasks.  Aerodynamic  modifications 
were  based  on  wind  tunnel  data  from  a  previous 
effort  which  examined  various  means  of 
extending  the  aircraft  angle-of-attack  limits. 
These  focused  primarily  on  the  lateral-directional 
characteristics  in  the  twenty-nine  to  thirty-seven 
degree  range.  Flight  control  modifications  came 
from  a  new  approach  to  control  of  lateral- 
directional  dynamics  which  used  variable 
structure  control  and  describing  functions.  This 
controlled  the  forebody  vortices  to  achieve 
improved  roll  coordination.  This  paper  presents 
the  results  of  analyzing  the  entire  set  of 
experimental  output  data  for  the  effects  of  the 
configuration  changes  on  high  angle-of-attack 
maneuverability  and  departure  resistance.  The 
results  show  that  use  of  the  modifications 
greatly  increases  departure  resistance  and 
provides  significant  improvement  in  roll 
maneuverability  for  flight  up  to  the  maximum  lift 
angle  of  attack. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  USAF  Research  Laboratory's  Control 
Dynamics  Branch  has  been  involved  in  high 
angle-of-attack  (AOA)  flight  research  for  the 
last  several  years  in  the  areas  of  aircraft 
dynamics,  aerodynamics  and  flight  control.  [6] 
describes  a  piloted  simulation  study  of  a 
configuration  that  represents  the  culmination  of 
two  earlier  efforts[2,3]  involving  modeling  and 
non-realtime  simulation  of  aerodynamic  and 
related  flight  control  law  modifications  to  a 
model  of  the  baseline  VISTA/F-16.  Only  part  of 
the  large  volume  of  piloted  simulation  output 
data  had  been  analyzed  for  inclusion  of  results  in 
[6).  A  complete  analysis  of  the  data  has  now 
been  done  and  this  paper  presents  the  results, 
specifically  focusing  on  the  effects  of  the 
modifications  on  the  VISTA's  departure 
resistance  and  maneuverability  at  high- AOA  (i.e. 
above  the  29  degree  AOA-limiter  and  up  to  the 
maximum  lift  AOA  at  35  degrees).  This 
introductory  section  briefly  reviews  the  critical 
technical  background  concerning  the  modified 
aerodynamics,  associated  new  control  laws  and 
the  design  and  conduct  of  the  piloted  experiment 
from  which  the  results  described  below  were 
obtained. 

Aerodynamic  Modifications  [2]  describes  a 
wind-tunnel  test  program  conducted  in  1991-2 
to  define  the  aerodynamics  of  an  F-16  with  the 
following  aerodynamic  modifications:  (i)  cut¬ 
back  wing  leading-edge  extension  (LEX),  (ii) 
forebody  chines  and  (iii)  pneumatic  forebody 
vortex  control  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  These  will 
be  referred  to  as  the  LEX/Chines/Blowing(LCB) 
modifications,  with  the  blowing  being  an  active 
control  effector. 
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Figure  1  Active  and  Passive  Modifications 


The  high-AOA  effects  sought  were:  (i)  improved 
directional  stability  (due  to  the  chines),  (ii) 
improved  longitudinal  stability  and  elimination 
of  the  high-AOA  pitch  trim  point  (due  to  a  cut¬ 
back  LEX),  and  (iii)  increased  directional 
control  power  (due  to  forebody  vortex  control). 
The  specific  beneficial  changes  to  the  total 
pitching,  rolling  and  yawing  moments  due  to  the 
passive  (i.e.,  no  active  vortex  control) 
modifications  as  well  as  the  rolling  and  yawing 
moments  resulting  from  the  active  vortex  control 
are  shown  in  figures  2  through  6  in  [6].  In  turn, 
these  changes  affect  the  F-16's  flight 
characteristics  as  follows:  (i)  the  F-16  tendency 
towards  hung  stall  in  the  vicinity  of  sixty 
degrees  AOA  is  eliminated  by  the  effective 
nosedown  pitching  moment  increment  produced 
by  reduction  of  the  LEX  area  forward  of  the 
center  of  gravity,  (ii)  the  increase  in  yawing 
moment  above  twenty-degrees  AOA  generated 
by  the  chines  reduces  the  directional  instability, 
(iii)  Cut-back  LEX  and  chines  together  result  in 
an  improved  rolling  moment  for  AOA  greater 
than  thirty  degrees,  (iv)  the  vortex  control 
generates  additional  yawing  moment,  (v)  the 
vortex  control  generates  an  associated 
incremental  rolling  moment,  which  is  predictable 
and  proverse  through  approximately  thirty-five 
degrees  AOA  -  however,  it  is  adverse  above 
thirty-five  degrees  and  this  is  noted  in  [3]  as  the 
limiting  factor  in  the  control  of  sideslip. 

Control  Law  Implementation  [3]  describes  the 
development  of  control  laws  for  a  forebody 
vortex  control  system  that  augments  yaw  control 
power  as  the  rudder  loses  effectiveness  at  high 
AOA.  Figure  2  shows  the  control  law  block 
diagram  from  that  report.  The  approach  used  in 
[3]  was  to  modify  the  existing  F-16  control  laws 
by  adding  an  outer  feedback  loop  for  the 


forebody  vortex  control.  The  outer  loop  control 
law  was  bang-bang  with  three  possible  states: 
full  blowing  from  the  left  forebody  slot,.Jull 
blowing  from  the  right  forebody  slot  and  no 
blowing.  The  bang-bang  control  law  was 
chosen  because  it  was  considered  to  be  the  most 
conservative.  The  authors  of  [3]  had  no  data  that 
suggested  linear  actuation  was  possible  and  the 
bang-bang  control  law  evolved  naturally  from 
the  bang-bang  actuator.  Design  of  the  system 
was  accomplished  using  variable  structure 
control  and  describing  functions  and  is 
described  in  detail  in  [3].  Reference  3  also  gives 
a  detailed  summary  of  the  non-realtime 
simulation  study  of  potential  high-AOA  flight 
stability  and  performance  enhancements. 


Figure  2  Forebody  Blowing  Control  System 

Just  as  the  wind  tunnel  tests  of  [2]  validated  the 
predicted  improvements  in  directional  stability 
and  directional  control  power,  the  results  in  [3] 
showed  that  use  of  the  modifications  allow  the 
extension  of  the  VISTA/F-16's  AOA  envelope 
to  37  degrees  AOA.  The  same  non-realtime 
simulation  used  in  [3]  was  used  in  the  piloted 
simulation  study  conducted  in  mid-September 
1995  and  described  in  detail  in  [6]. 

Experiment  wSet-up  The  piloted  study  used  four 
distinct  configurations: 

Baseline(BASE)  =  baseline  VISTA  (29  degree 
AOA  limiter) 

Extended(EXT)  =  baseline  configuration  with 
limiter  extended  to  40  degrees 

LEX/Chines(LC)  =  Extended  configuration  with 
cutback  LEX  and  chines 
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LEX/Chincs/Blowing(LCB)  =  LC  configuralion 
wiih  active  vorlcx  blowing  controller 

EXT,  LC,  and  LCB  arc  the  same  configurations 
used  in  [3J. 

Pilots  The  pilots  used  for  the  experiment  were 
highly  qualified  veteran  F-16  flight  test  pilots 
assigned  to  the  Air  Force  Right  Test  Center  at 
Edwards  AFB  and  Wright-Patterson's  F-22 
SPO.  This  was  considered  important  both  for 
their  ability  to  perform  the  experiment  as 
designed  and  for  their  ability  to  comment  on  the 
results  with  respect  to  application  of  the 
enhanced  capability  to  operational  use. 

Tasks  The  tasks  required  of  the  pilots  during  the 
study  were  divided  into  performance,  flying 
qualities  and  target  acquisition  evaluation  tasks. 
Tasks  1  through  3  are  the  same  as  the  unmanned 
simulation  tasks  used  in  [3]  and  were  repeated 
to  provide  a  direct  comparison  to  those  earlier 
results.  Task  1  defines  the  maximum  roll  rate  at 
a  given  AOA  for  the  test  speed.  Task  2  adds  a 
roll  attitude  capture  to  task  1.  Task  3  extends  the 
speed  range  for  the  roll  and  capture  dynamics  as 
well  as  adding  coupling  dynamics  from  the 
initial  angular  motions.  Roll  acceleration  and  rate 
are  the  primary  quantities  of  interest  in  these 
tests,  along  with  the  pilot  assessment  of  the 
flying  characteristics.  Tasks  4  and  5,  which  are 
taken  from  the  Standard  Evaluation  Maneuvers 
of  [5],  introduce  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to 
the  task.  This  is  done  to  examine  the  effect  of 
aircraft  capability  on  time  to  acquire  a  benignly 
maneuvering  target.  Initial  conditions  were 
chosen  to  assure  the  ability  to  perform  the 
maneuvers  with  the  AOAs  of  interest  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  task  operationally 
relevant.  Tlie  time  to  acquire  and  the  maximum 
roll  rate  and  acceleration  are  the  main 
quantitative  interest,  with  pilot  ratings  and 
commentary  again  gathered  as  the  qualitative 
data.  The  tasks  are  described  below. 

Performance: 

Taskl  (Max  Lateral  Stick  Response):  From  a 
trimmed  condition,  the  pilot  aggressively  pitched 
the  aircraft  up  to  the  desired  AOA  and  applied  a 
two-second  full  right  lateral  stick  pulse  while 
holding  the  test  AOA. 

Rying  qualities  evaluation: 


Task2  (Split-S):  From  a  trimmed  condition,  the 
pilot  pitched  the  aircraft  up  to  the  desired  test 
AOA  (AOAt).  He  then  rolled  180  degrees  while 
maintaining  AOA.  He  continued  to  pull  through 
to  achieve  a  180  degree  heading  change. 

Task3  (Loaded  Roll  Reversal):  The  pilot  entered 
a  2-g  right  turn.  He  then  pitched  up  to  the 
desired  test  AOA.  He  then  applied  a  left  lateral 
stick  pulse  to  capture  approximately  -60  degrees 
bank  angle  while  holding  the  test  AOA. 

Target  acquisition: 

Target,  set-up:  One  pilot  flew  the  baseline 
configuration  from  1-g  level  trim  into  a  constant 
AOA  3-g  descending  turn.  The  results  were 
recorded  and  used  as  the  target  aircraft  for  tasks 
4  and  5. 

Task4  (Gross  Lateral  Acquisition):  The  test 
aircraft  began  in  1-g  level  flight  approximately 
1500  feet  behind  and  1000  feet  below  the  target 
aircraft.  When  the  target  rolled,  the  pilot 
hesitated  until  the  target  was  approximately  10  to 
20  degrees  off  of  the  nose.  He  then  quickly 
pulled  to  the  test  AOA,  hesitated  momentarily, 
then  rolled  aggressively  while  holding  AOA  to 
capture  the  target 

Task5  (Gross  Longitudinal  Acquisition):  The 
test  aircraft  began  in  1-g  level  flight 
approximately  3000  feet  directly  behind  the 
target  aircraft.  The  pilot  allowed  the  target  to 
reach  a  predetermined  angle  off  the  nose,  then 
rolled  to  get  into  the  target's  maneuver  plane.  He 
then  hesitated  until  he  was  in  a  lag  position  such 
that  the  test  AOA  occuired  at  target  capture. 

Right  Conditions  The  tasks  mentioned  above 
were  performed  for  a  range  of  trim  conditions 
from  [3]  with  Mach  numbers  between  0.3  and 
0.7  and  altitudes  between  10,0(X)  ft  and  25,000 
ft.The  test  AOAs  ranged  from  20  to  35 
degrees.The  combination  of  flight  condition 
(Mach  and  altitude  at  trim  condition)  together 
with  the  desired  AOAt  to  which  the  pilot  was  to 
pull  define  what  is  referred  to  as  a  case  in  the 
discussion  below. 

Case  Definitions  The  189  simulation  runs  done 
by  the  pilots  (63  runs  x  3  pilots)  were  organized 
into  cases,  defined  in  Table  1  : 
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Case  Task  Mach  All  AOAt 

Configurations 

1 

1 

.3 

10k 

30 

EXT.LC.LCB 

2 

1 

.3 

10k 

35 

EXT.LC.LCB 

3 

2 

.3 

10k 

30 

EXT.LC.LCB 

4 

2 

.3 

10k 

35 

EXT.LC.LCB 

5 

2 

.5 

10k 

30 

EXT.LC.LCB 

6 

2 

.5 

10k 

35 

EXT.LC.LCB 

7 

2 

.7 

10k 

30 

EXT.LC.LCB 

8 

3 

.6 

25k 

20 

BASE.EXT.LC.LCB 

9 

3 

.5 

25k 

25 

BASE.EXT.LC.LCB 

10 

3 

.5 

25k 

30 

EXT.LCa.CB 

11 

3 

.4 

25k 

35 

EXT.LC.LCB 

12 

4 

.4 

24k 

20 

BASE.EXT.LC.LCB 

13 

4 

.5 

24k 

25 

BASE.EXTa.C.LCB 

14 

4 

.5 

24k 

30 

EXT.LC.LCB 

15 

4 

.5 

24k 

35 

EXT.LC.LCB 

16 

5 

.6 

25k 

20 

BASE.EXT.LC.LCB 

17 

5 

.5 

25k 

25 

BASE.EXT.LC.LCB 

18 

5 

.5 

25k 

30 

EXT.LC.LCB 

19 

5 

.5 

25k 

35 

EXT.LC.LCB 

Table  1  Definition  of  Experiment  Cases 


In  the  conduct  of  the  experiment  the  order  of  the 
configuration  was  randomized.  Pilots  were  only 
told  before  starling  the  task  whether  they  would 
be  flying  a  configuration  with  a  raised  limiter  - 
but  not  which  of  the  three  raised  limiter 
configurations  it  was. 

SIMULATION  STUDY  RESULTS 

In  this  section  results  of  the  piloted  simulation 
study  are  presented  which  show  the  beneficial 
effects  that  the  modifications  have  on  both 
departure  resistance  and  maneuverability  at  high 
angles  of  attack.  The  results  presented  here  were 
obtained  primarily  by  automated  simulation 
output  data  processing  and  analysis.Pilot 
commentary  was  recorded  on  audio  tapes  for  the 
entire  experiment  Commentary  on  these  tapes  is 
very  consistent  with  the  analytical  results 
presented  here. 

Departure  Resistance  The  primary  objective  of 
both  the  non-realtime  simulation  study  done  in 
[3]  and  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  expanding  the  VISTA/F-16's  AOA 
envelope  and  thus  increasing  the  range  of  AOA 
that  it  might  simulate.  The  key  to  succesfully 
accomplishing  this  expansion  is  to  enhance  the 
vehicle's  departure  resistance  up  through  the 
unstable  30  -  35  degree  AOA  region.  Table  2 
summarizes  the  occurences  of  departures.  A 
departure  is  defined  as  a  simulation  run  which 
contains  an  AOA  greater  than  75  degrees  or  a 
sideslip  greater  than  20  degrees.  All  departures 


encountered  were  for  runs  involving  the  EXT 
configuration,  and  all  of  these  contained  AOAs 
that  were  above  75  degrees.  The  highest  sideslip 
value  obtained  in  the  study  was  approximately 
13  degrees.  As  the  table  indicates.  Task  2 
accounted  for  all  but  1  of  the  10  deparlures(oui 
of  189  simulation  runs),  with  a  very  uniform 
split  across  pilots  and  Task  2  cases  noted. 
Similarly,  Table  3  summarizes  the  percentage  of 
departure  occurences  for  the  entire  simulation 
study,  based  on  aircraft  configuration.  As  is 
clearly  evident,  the  modifications  do  allow  the 
VISTA  to  fly  to  maximum  lift  AOA  with  definite 
increased  departure  resistance. 

Eilfiii  Eilpq  PiioL3 

Task2/Case3  Task2yCase4  Task2/Case3 

Task2/Case5  Task2/Case6  Task2/Case4 

Task2/Case6  Task2/Case7  Task2/Case5 

Task3/Casel  I 

Table  2  Departure  Occurence  cases 

Clinfig  Number  of  Runs  Departures  Percent 
BASE  18  0  0 

ext  57  10  18 

LC  57  0  0 

LCB  57  0  0 

Table  3  Percentage  of  Departures  by 
Configuration 

Maneuverability  In  addition  to  departure 
resistance,  this  study  addressed  the  issue  of 
whether  the  modifications  would  yield  greater 
maneuverability  of  the  aircraft.  Note  that  no 
single  uniformly  accepted  definition  of 
maneuverability  is  in  use  across  the  aerospace 
community.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  any  such  definition  of 
maneuverability  would  differ  still  from  the 
concept  and  definition  of  tactical  utility.  One 
approach,  which  is  task  dependent,  taken 
towards  quantifying  maneuverability  changes 
observed  due  to  the  modifications  was  to 
estimate  the  time  it  took  the  pilots  to  capture 
either  a  real  target  or  some  "target"  state.  This 
was  the  approach  taken  in  [6].  Note  that  the 
results  concerning  maneuverability  based  on 
capture  time  and  the  PM  metric  described  in  [6] 
only  represent  a  small  portion  of  the  189 
simulation  runs  performed  during  the 
experiment.  The  authors  found  that  the  graphical 
analysis  needed  for  this  approach  (see  Figures  8 
and  9  of  [6])  could  not  be  readily  automated, 
and  was  thus  very  tedious  and  lime  consuming. 
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The  rcsulis  shown  there  (Figures  10-16)  are 
fairly  inconclusive. 

For  this  paper,  a  second  approach  to  the 
quantification  of  maneuverability  was  used.  This 
approach  was  used  for  the  entire  experimental 
matrix  (all  189  simulation  runs).  Although 
perhaps  not  as  close  to  the  concept  of  tactical 
utility  as  the  capture  time  approach,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  readily  amenable  to 
automation,  while  still  having  an  obvious 
correlation  with  possible  improvements  in  the 
vehicle's  tactical  utility.  The  second  approach  to 
defining  maneuverability  was  to  relate  it  to  the 
achievement  of  optimal  values  of  certain  critical 
aircraft  state  parameters.  These  parameters  were: 

1)  Stability  axis  roll  rate,  given  by  Pj  = 
cosa-i-  Rjj  sin  a  where  Pj  =  stability  axis  roll 
rate,  Pjj  =  body  axis  roll  rate,  =  body  axis 
yaw  rate,  a  =  angle-of-attack 

2)  Stability  axis  roll  acceleration 

3)  Loaded  body  axis  roll  rate,  given  by  Pj^l  = 
(Pb  n  2  g)/cosa  where  Pj^l  =  loaded  body 
axis  roll  rale,  n^  =  load  factor,  g  =  gravitational 
acceleration 

4)  Sideslip 

5)  Pitch  rate 

6)  Pitch  acceleration 

These  are  referred  to  as  maneuverability 
parameters.  Although  sideslip  is  not  typically 
classified  as  a  maneuverability  parameter,  it  is 
included  in  the  group  because  (as  the  results  will 
presently  show)  it  is  highly  correlated  with 
lateral  maneuverability,  as  measured  by  the  first 
three  corresponding  maneuverability  metrics 
defined  below: 

1)  Maximum  stability  axis  roll  rate  attained 
during  a  simulation  run 

2)  Maximum  stability  axis  roll  acceleration 
attained  during  a  simulation  run 

3)  Maximum  loaded  body  axis  roll  rate  attained 
during  a  simulation  run 


4)  Maximum  sideslip  angle  attained  during  a 
simulation  run 

5)  Maximum  pitch  rate  attained  during  a 
simulation  run 

6)  Maximum  pitch  acceleration  attained  during 
a  simulation  run 

These  6  maneuverability  metrics  were  calculated 
for  the  entire  experimental  design  matrix. 
Figures  3  through  10  contain  plots  summarizing 
the  results. 

The  analysis  done  and  plots  generated  form  a 
systematic  attempt  to  show  the  effects  of  these 
modifications  on  the  6  maneuverability  metrics 
defined  above.  Although  both  individual  pilot 
results  and  pilot-averaged  results  and  plots  were 
obtained,  for  conciseness  only  the  pilot- 
averaged  plots  are  displayed  here.  Since 
individual  pilot  differences  were  noted  during 
the  execution  of  similarly  defined  tasks,  the 
pilot-averaged  results  are  assumed  to  be  the  best 
estimate  of  the  effects  that  the  modifications  had 
on  the  maneuverability  metrics.  Likewise, 
results  were  tabulated  for  maneuverability  both 
accounting  and  not  accounting  for  departures.  If 
any  pilot  departed  on  a  case's  run,  the  pilot 
averaged  result  was  considered  to  be  a 
departure.  For  the  metrics  chosen,  the  expected 
trends  were  that  metrics  1-3  would  increase  for  a 
configuration  change  from  EXT  to  LC  and  from 
LC  to  LCB.  Metric  4(maximium  sideslip 
attained  during  the  run )  would  decrease,  due  to 
the  chines  and  blowing,  with  this  causing  the 
improved  roll  predicted  to  be  seen  in  metrics  1- 

3.  Since  the  cutback  LEX  was  intended  to 
decrease  pitch  up  tendency,  a  slight  decrease  in 
pitch  rate  and  acceleration  was  expected  in  LC 
and  LCB  compared  to  BASE  and  EXT. 

Maneuverability  Metric  Results  (Pilot-avg 
Summary  PlotsL  The  plots  shown  in  figures  3 
through  8  summarize  pilot-averaged  results  for 
all  configurations,  all  19  cases  and  each  of  the  6 
maneuverability  meUics.Circled  markers  indicate 
departures.  Based  on  the  metric  definitions,  it  is 
intuitively  clear  that  for  metrics  other  than  metric 

4,  the  more  often  the  LC  and  LCB  values  are 
highest  on  the  plot,  the  more  that  indicates 
enhanced  maneuverability  attributed  to  the 
modifications.  A  close  scanning  of  these  plots 
indicates  that  the  modifications  definitely  tend  to 
yield  more  case  results  with  higher  roll  rates  and 
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acccleralions  and  lower  max  sideslip  values.  Bui 
ihc  EXT  configuration  has  a  predominance  of 
highest  pilch  rale  and  acceleration  values. 
However,  as  expected  ,  there  were  several 
departures  for  the  EXT  configuration.  Likewise, 
as  noted  above,  the  cutback  LEX  would  be 
expected  to  produce  less  pitch  up. 
Mnneuverabilitv  Metric  ResultsfConfiguralion 
Comparisons  Not  Accounting  For  Departures): 
Here  a  simple  tabulation  was  done  to  see  how 
many  times  each  configuration  got  the  best  value 
for  the  various  19  cases.  Here  "best"  means 
highest ,  except  for  metric  4  (maximium  sideslip 
attained  during  the  simulation  run).  Departure 
was  not  considered  in  the  tabulation.  For  the 
pilot-averaged  plots  shown  in  Figures  3  through 
8  and  the  6  maneuverability  metrics, 
respectively.  Figure  9  indicates  the  percentage  of 
cases  for  which  each  configuration  had  the  best 
value.  Thus,  for  example,  the  LCB 
configuration  obtained  the  best  value  of  metric 
l(maximum  stability  axis  roll  rate  attained 
during  the  run)  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
19  cases.  Likewise,  the  LCB  configuration 
obtained  the  best  fiowest)  value  of  metric  4  for 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  19  cases.  The  EXT 
configuration  obtained  the  best  value  for  metrics 
3,5  and  6  for  the  highest  percentage  of  the 
cases.  However,  the  results  shown  in  Figure  9 
were  obtained  not  Accounting  For 
Deparlures(AFD). 

Maneuverability  Metric  Result.s(Configuration 
Comparisons  AFP):  In  Figure  10  departures  are 
accounted  for  by  simply  defining  the  second- 
best  value  obtained  as  the  best  if  the  best  value 
was  for  a  departed  run.  Here  the  modified 
configurations  LC  and  LCB  obtain  considerably 
higher  percentages  of  best  values  for  the  pilch 
maneuverability  metrics  relative  to  the  EXT. 
Indeed,  as  Figure  10  shows,  if  only  non¬ 
departed  simulation  run  values  are  allowed  to  be 
considered  best ,  then  the  LC  and  especially  the 
LCB  configuration  shows  striking 
predominance  in  the  percentage  of  cases  for 
which  it  received  the  best  value  for  ALL 
maneuverability  melrics(only  being  with  the 
BASE  configuration  for  most  bests  in  pilch 
acceleration). 

Figure  10  shows  that  roll  maneuverability  is 
enhanced,  sideslip  attenuation  is  enhanced  and 
pitch  maneuverability  is  certainly  not  degraded 
by  making  the  LC  and  LCB  modifications. 
Table  3  below  gives  the  amount  of  enhancement 
in  the  VISTA's  high-AOA  maneuverability 
produced  by  the  modifications. 


Amount  Qf_roaDeuvcrabilitv  enhancement 
produced  by  modifications:  To  arrive  at  these 
estimates,  only  the  pilot-averaged  results  for 
non-departed  runs  were  used,  since  a  "bottom- 
line"  estimate  of  enhancement  should  not 
consider  departures  as  contributing  to 
enhancement.  Since  Figure  10  shows  that  for 
non-departed  runs,  the  LCB  configuration  was 
best  for  all  metrics  the  majority  of  the  time  (only 
being  with  the  BASE  configuration  for  most 
bests  in  pilch  acceleration),  the  numbers  in  Table 
4.3  are  obtained  by  averaging  the  percentage  of 
enhancement  (increase  in  the  metric  for  all 
except  metric  4)  over  all  the  cases  for  which  the 
LCB  was  best.  This  was  done  for  LCB  relative 
to  each  of  the  other  3  configurabons. 


Meuic  1 

LCB  over  LC 

17% 

LCB  over  EXT 

46% 

LCB  over  BASE 

8% 

Metric  2 

LCB  over  LG 

4% 

LCB  over  EXT 

11% 

LCB  over  BASE 

14% 

Metric  3 

LCB  over  LC 

20% 

LCB  over  EXT 

22% 

LCB  over  BASE 

4% 

Metric  4 

LCB  over  LC 

32% 

LCB  over  EXT 

27% 

LCB  over  BASE 

30% 

Metric  5 

LCB  over  LC 

14% 

LCB  over  EXT 

13% 

LCB  over  BASE 

5% 

Metric  6 

LCB  over  LC 

9% 

LCB  over  EXT 

20% 

Table  4.3  Average  percentage  of 
maneuverability  enhancement  due  to  LCB 

Note  that  no  comparison  between  LCB  and 
BASE  is  possible  for  metric  6,  since  for  the 
cases  where  LCB  was  highest  in  pitch 
acceleration  the  BASE  configuration  was  not 
flown.  Indeed,  it  may  appear  that,  with  the 
exception  of  metric  4  (maximum  sideslip),  the 
BASE  configuration  performed  quite  well 
versus  the  LCB  based  on  this  table.  But  recall 
that  the  AOAs  tested  for  the  BASE  were  20  and 
25  degrees,  and  only  6  cases  of  the  19  were  so 
tested.  Also,  one  might  claim  that  the  EXT 
performed  comparably  to  the  LC  based  on  these 
numbers.  But  ALL  departures  seen  were  for  the 
EXT  configuration  and  it  departed  nearly  20% 
of  the  time. 
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Max  Stability  Axis  Roll  Acceleratjon(deg/sec**2)  Max  Stability  Axis  Roll  Rate(de9/sec) 


Figure  3  Metrici:  Max  Stab  Axis  Roll  Rate:  Pilot-avg  Summary  Plots 


Figure  4  Melric2:  Max  Stab  Axis  Roll  Acc:  Pilot-avg  Summary  Plots 
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c  (Loaded)  Body  Axis  Roll  Rate(ft-rad/sec‘*3) 


Max  Pitch  Acceleratlon(deo/sec”2)  Max  Pitch  Rate(de9/sec) 


Figure  8  Metrics:  Max  Pitch  Acceleration:  Pilot-avg  Summary  Plots 
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Percent  of  Cases  Percent  of  Cases 


Maneuverability  Metric 

Figure  10  Pilot-avg:  Percent  of  Cases  With  Best  Maneuverability  Metric  Value(AFD) 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  simulation 
output  data,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  use  of  all 
of  these  modifications  allows  for  flight  up  to  the 
maximum  lift  AOA(approximalely  35  degrees) 
with  greatly  increased  departure  resistance 
compared  to  a  VISTA  without  the  modifications. 
Further,  the  modifications  provide  a  significant 
(27%)  improvement  in  sideslip  attenuation  over 
an  unmodified  VISTA  flying  at  max  lift  AOA, 
and  a  significant  (46%)  improvement  in  roll 
maneuverability  as  measured  by  the  maximum 
stability  axis  roll  rate.  The  modifications 
produce  pitch  maneuverability  at  least 
comparable  to  an  unmodified  VISTA. 

The  issue  of  tactical  utility  improvements  due  to 
the  modifications  was  outside  the  scope  of  the 
experiment.  However,  the  results  obtained 
concerning  departure  resistance  and  improved 
roll  maneuverability  at  max  lift  AOAs  suggest 
that  such  tactical  utility  improvements  would  be 
consistent  with  the  results  of  this  study.  Further 
research  and  experimentation,  including  one-on- 
one  piloted  simulation  combat  scenarios  between 
these  4  configurations,  would  be  the  next  step  in 
trying  to  determine  possible  tactical  utility 
improvements  due  to  these  modifications. 
Following  that,  similar  combat  scenario 
simulations  between  this  modified  VISTA  and 
the  MATV  could  also  prove  to  be  very  beneficial 
in  detennining  the  usefulness  of  forebody  vortex 
control  in  air-to-air  combat. 
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Abstract 


aerodynamic  simulations. 


This  pap)er  presents  the  background  for  an  investigation 
into  the  use  of  fuzzy  logic  based  function  modeling  as 
an  alternative  to  linear  table  look-up  and  interpolation 
in  flight  simulation.  Fuzzy  systems  have  been  shown  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  functions  which  are  capable  of 
approximating  any  real  function  to  any  desired  degree 
of  accuracy.  These  fuzzy  systems  are  built  upon  very 
simple  and  efficient  mathematical  functions  and  can  be 
implemented  in  a  variety  of  forms. 


Fuzzy  Logic  Primer 

Fuzzy  Sets 

Fuzzy  logic  is  built  upon  fuzzy  set  theory,  which  is 
itself  a  generalization  of  boolean  set  theory.'’^  The 
characteristic  function,  or  membership  function,  of  set 
theory  indicates  the  degree  of  membership  of  a  given 
value  in  that  set.  For  a  boolean  set.  A,  the  characteristic 
function  would  be  defined  as: 


For  accurate  fiiction  modeling  in  a  time  critical 
environment,  the  Sum-Product,  Sum-Mean  and  Time- 
Critical  Optimized  inferencing  methods  would  be 
appropriate  choices.  Implementing  these  inferencing 
methods  as  fuzzy  clustering  rules  with  the  output 
consequent  defined  as  a  linear  function  of  the  input 
variables  will  significantly  improve  the  accuracy, 
flexibility  and  size  of  the  resulting  function  model. 

Introduction 

Typically  function  modeling  in  real-time  flight 
simulation  is  performed  as  a  linear  table  look-up  and 
interpolation  in  N  dimensions,  where  N  represents  the 
number  of  independent  variables  used  to  define  the 
function  model.  The  linear  interpolation  method  uses 
mathematically  simple  operators  and  can  be  efficiently 
implemented.  Modeling  resolution  in  non-linear 
regions  of  the  function  being  modeled  is  achieved 
through  denser  breakpoint  spacing  along  the 
independent  variable’s  domain.  One  drawback  of  the 
linear  table  look-up  is  the  2^  exponential  growth  in  the 
number  of  calculations  required  to  perform  a  multi¬ 
parameter  interpolation. 

Fuzzy  logic  presents  a  method  of  function  modeling 
that  deserves  consideration  as  a  possible  alternate  to  the 
linear  table  look-up  and  interpolation  method.  This 
paper  presents  the  background  for  an  investigation  into 
the  use  of  fuzzy  logic  based  function  modeling  in 
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r  1 ,  when  X  G  A 
\0,  otherwise 

In  fuzzy  set  theory,  the  characteristic  function  is 
generalized  to  a  membership  function  that  assigns  a 
degree  of  membership  ranging  from  0  (complete 
exclusion)  to  1  (complete  membership).  The  degree  of 
membership  of  an  input  value,  x,  would  be  denoted 
|i(x).  Example  characteristic  functions  for  a  boolean 
and  a  fuzzy  set  representing  the  linguistic  term, 
“Comfortable  Room  Temperature,”  where  80  degrees  is 
considered  the  most  desirable  room  temperature  are 
shown  in  Figure  1. 


a)  Boolean  b)  Fuzzy 

Figure  1 :  Characteristic  Function  for  Comfortable 
Room  Temperature 


The  membership  of  the  boolean  set  remains  maximum 
for  all  room  temperatures  within  the  set’s  domain,  and 
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abruptly  becomes  minimum  at  the  set  boundaries.  Thus 
75.01  degrees  is  considered  equally  comfortable  as  80 
degrees,  while  74.99  degrees  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
comfortable.  In  contrast,  the  fuzzy  set  more  clearly 
represents  the  concept  denoted  by  “Comfortable  Room 
Temperature.”  The  membership  in  the  fuzzy  set  is 
maximum  at  the  desired  temperature  and  gradually 
decreases  at  temperatures  further  from  the  desired 
temperature. 

Classical  Fuzzy  Set  Operations 
The  boolean  set  theory  defmitions  for  the  set 
operations,  intersection  (denoted  n,  a,  AND),  union 
(denoted  u,  v,  OR)  and  complement  (denoted  NOT) 
are  depicted  in  Table  I : 


Membership 

Values 

Inter¬ 

section 

Union 

Complement 

A 

B 

AnB 

AuB 

A 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

1 

1 

I 

I 

0 

1 

Table  I :  Boolean  Set  Operations 


These  set  operations  are  most  commonly  defmed  in 
fuzzy  set  theory  as‘’^: 

Intersection:  PbW  =  Min((iA(x),  PeCx)) 

Union:  Pa(x)  ^  Mb(x)  =  Max(pA(x),  Pb(x)) 

Complement:  a  W  ^  ^  "  I^a(x) 

This  defmition  of  fuzzy  set  operators  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  classical  fuzzy  operators.  Examples  of 
these  classical  set  operations  for  representative  fuzzy 


sets  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  It  should  be  noted  that  at  the 
set  membership  boundaries,  when  p(x)  =  0  or  p(x)  =  1 , 
the  fuzzy  set  operations  yield  the  same  values  as  the 
boolean  set  operations  shown  in  Table  1 . 

Fuzzy  Inferencing 

Relationships  between  fiizzy  sets  of  several  variables 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  IF-THEN  rules  defining 
the  fuzzy  implications  of  a  fuzzy  system.  These  rules 
would  take  the  general  form'’^: 

If  X,  is  A|  &  X2  is  A2  &  ...  Then  Z,  is  B,  (2) 

Where:  A,,  A2,  and  B,  are  fuzzy  sets. 

The  rule  consequent,  B,  of  this  general  rule  form  could 
be  assigned  a  singleton,  or  constant  value.  This  rule 
consequent  could  alternatively  be  defined  as  a  linear 
function  of  the  input  variables^: 

If  Xj  is  A|  &  X2  is  A2  &  ...  Then  Z]  ~  Cq  +  C]X| 

+  C2X2  +  ...  (3) 

An  example  fuzzy  system  for  a  simple  temperature 
controller  is  presented  in  Figure  3. 


a^bipitTenp  b)IiputTenpI^  c)QliilFinSfSBd 

d) 

IfTenp  is  QiJ  A^OTenp  I^  is  Dterease  TfCN  Increase  Fan  ^»ed 


IfTenpisCbd  AbDTenpRle  is  Inaease'IFB^MntainRn  Speed 
IfTenpis  \Ateni^M3TaipI^  is  Ebcrease  IFCNIncreaBe  Speec 

IfTenpis  >^&miAFC)TenpI^  is  InoeaseTHENDtaeaseFiEnSjBec 
IfTenp  is  Ht  ANDTenp  Rate  is  Decrease  IFEN  Mntain  Fai  Speed 
IfTenp  is  Ht  ANDTenp  Rale  is  Inoease  TFEN  Decrease  Speed 

Figure  3:  Fuzzy  Temperature  Controller 

Using  the  classical  fuzzy  set  operations  with  AND  (set 
intersection)  defmed  as  the  Min  operation  and  OR  (set 
union)  defmed  as  the  Max  operation,  the  Max-Min 
inferencing  method  would  evaluate  these  fiizzy 
implications  as: 

Max[  Min(pA(x,),  Pb(x,)),  Pb(x2))]  (4) 

The  inferencing  results  using  representative  input 
values  for  the  temperature  and  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
temperature  are  depicted  in  Figure  4. 


Figure  2:  Fuzzy  Set  Operations 
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Non-Classical  Fuzzy  Inferencing 
With  the  ftizzy  set  theory  relaxation  of  membership 
grades  to  include  values  between  0  and  1,  a  variety  of 
fuzzy  set  operators  satisfying  the  boolean  set  boundary 
conditions  and  other  ftizzy  theory  axiomatic  conditions 
have  been  defined.’’^  The  choice  of  ftizzy  set  operators 
and  resulting  inferencing  method  can  significantly 
affect  the  characteristics  of  a  ftizzy  system.  As  an 
example,  the  Max-Min  inferencing  method  of  Equation 
4  is  relatively  insensitive  to  variations  in  the  input 
values.  For  a  given  value  of  X,,  any  value  of  Xj  such 
that  |i(X,)  <  jiCXj),  has  no  effect  on  the  resulting 
inferencing  output.  This  characteristic  is  unacceptable 
for  most  function  modeling  applications. 

A  large  number  of  non-classical  operators  exist  that 
overcome  the  input  value  variation  insensitivity  of  the 
classical  Max-Min  inferencing  method.  The  available 
number  of  non-classical  operators  appropriate  for 
function  modeling  applications  is  considerably  reduced 
when  applicability  within  a  time-critical  environment  is 
a  factor.  Some  operators  and  inferencing  methods  that 
satisfy  these  conditions  would  include  the  Sum- 
Product’’^,  Sum-Mean’’^,  and  Time-Critical  Optimized** 
inferencing  methods.  These  inferencing  methods  are 
defined  respectively  as: 

(Pa(Xi)  X  Pb(Xi))  +  (Pa(x2)  X  Pb(x2))  (5) 

(Pa(Xi)  +  Pb(Xi))  /  2  +  (Pa(x2)  +  Pb(x2))  /  2  (6) 


(Min(pA(Xi),  Pb(xi))  x  MeanCp^Cxi),  Pb(Xi))  + 
Min(pA(x2),  Pb(x2))  X  Mean(pA(x2),  Pb(x2)))  /  2  (7) 
Output  Defuzzification 

The  output  for  the  ftizzy  system  shown  in  Figure  4  is  in 
the  form  of  a  ftizzy  set.  This  output  set  indicates  a  need 
to  decrease  the  fan  speed.  Clearly  a  fan  controller  must 
output  a  specific  value  for  changing  the  fan  speed.  Thus 
a  final  step,  defuzzification,  must  be  performed.  The 
most  common  form  of  defuzzification  is  to  find  the 
center-of-area  or  center-of-gravity  of  the  output  fuzzy 
set.^’^  Defuzzification  of  the  Figure  4  output  set  by  the 
center-of-area  method  yields  the  single  output  value 
indicated  by  the  arrow. 

For  the  purpose  of  function  modeling,  the  Quality 
method  of  defuzzification  possesses  very  desirable 
properties.^  This  defuzzification  method  is  defined  as: 

Output  =  [xfa  xWil^SiWi)  («) 

Where:  Wi  =  hi/di 

The  terms  Cj,  h^,  and  dj  for  Equation  8  are  defined  in 
Figure  5. 


Fuzzy  Function  Modeling 

In  general,  a  fuzzy  system  consists  of  a  set  of  rules 
defining  relationships  between  the  input  state  space  and 
the  output  state  space.  These  ftizzy  rules  form  ftizzy 
patches  that  can  be  used  for  function  approximation. 
Fuzzy  systems  approximate  functions  by  covering  their 
graphs  with  ftizzy  patches;  the  accuracy  of  the  function 
approximation  increases  as  the  number  of  ftizzy  patches 
increases  and  the  size  of  the  patches  decreases.  Fuzzy 
systems  have  been  demonstrated  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  functions  which  are  capable  of  approximating  any 
real  function  to  any  desired  degree  of  accuracy. 
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Function  Modeline;  Fuzzy  Associative  Memory 

The  fuzzy  membership  sets  for  each  input  variable,  X, 
and  output  variable,  Y,  quantize  the  input-output  state 
space  into  a  cartesian  product,  XxY,  of  potential  fuzzy 
rule  combinations.  These  potential  fuzzy  rules  form 
fuzzy  patches  that  can  be  used  for  function  approxima¬ 
tion.  The  potential  fuzzy  rule  combinations  formed  by 
the  quantization  of  the  input-output  state  space  is  called 
the  Fuzzy  Associative  Memory  (FAM).®  The  FAM 
method  is  the  most  common  method  used  to  implement 
fiizzy  systems. 

Figure  6  depicts  the  manner  in  which  a  FAM  rule 
defines  a  fuzzy  patch  on  the  input-output  state  space  of 
a  function.  The  fiizzy  sets  for  the  input  variable,  X,  are 
shown  across  the  domain  of  X.  The  fuzzy  sets  for  the 
output  variable,  Y,  are  shown  across  the  range  of  Y. 
These  membership  sets  quantize  the  input-output  state 
space  XxY,  into  potential  fiizzy  rule  combinations. 


The  shaded  region  of  Figure  6  represents  the  fiizzy 
patch  for  the  rule,  “If  X  is  In4  Then  Y  is  Out4.” 

Function  Modeling;  Fuzzy  Clusterine 
In  the  fiizzy  clustering  approach  to  function  modeling, 
the  potential  fiizzy  rule  combinations  are  not  based 
upon  the  cartesian  product  quantization  of  the  input- 
output  state  space  through  universally  defined  input  and 
output  fiizzy  membership  sets.  Instead,  each  rule 
includes  the  definition  of  fiizzy  input  and  output 
membership  sets  which  are  unique  to  that  specific  rule. 
Thus  the  state  space  is  partitioned  into  arbitrarily 
positioned  fiizzy  patches.  Each  fiizzy  rule  still  defines 
relationships  between  the  input  state  space  and  the 
output  state  space,  but  only  for  a  region  of  the  state 
space  uniquely  defined  by  that  rule’s  membership  sets. 
This  approach  to  function  modeling  yields  great 
flexibility  and  can  improve  the  accuracy  and  size  of  the 
resulting  function  model.’ 

Function  Modelin£;  Examples 
Representative  aerodynamic  functions  with  one  and 
two  independent  parameters  respectively,  were  selected 
to  demonstrate  examples  of  fuzzy  logic  based  function 
modeling.  In  the  discussion  of  these  modeling 
examples,  it  should  be  noted  these  results  are  not 
optimized.  The  measures  of  modeling  error  presented 
should  be  considered  conceptual  measures  rather  than 
literal  measures  of  merit  for  each  method  of  fuzzy 
modeling  demonstrated. 

Function  Modeling:  1-D  Function  The  Subsonic 
Wing  Lift-Curve  Slope'°  of  Figure  7  was  selected  as  a 
representative  aerodynamic  function  with  one 
independent  parameter  (1-D  function).  For  a  1-D 
function,  the  Sum-Product  and  Sum-Mean  inferencing 
methods  of  Equations  5  and  6,  reduce  to  equivalent 


Figure  7:  Subsonic  Wjng  Lift-Curve  Slope'" 
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implementations.  Additionally,  because  the  number  of 
input  fuzzy  sets  and  consequents  are  the  same,  the 
FAM  method  and  fuzzy  clustering  approach  yield 
equivalent  fuzzy  rule  definitions. 


Figure  8:  Fuzzy  Membership  Sets  for  1-D  Function 

Figure  8  depicts  the  manner  in  which  the  input  fuzzy 
sets  were  implemented  for  this  example  1-D  function. 
The  fuzzy  set  membership  values  were  calculated  as: 

p(x)  =  Max(  1  -  1C„  -  x|  /  R^,  0)  (9) 

The  results  for  the  non-optimized  fuzzy  models  of  this 
function  using  the  Equation  2  and  Equation  3  rule 
representations  are  presented  in  Table  2.  The  error 
term  for  each  model  was  calculated  as  the  sum  of  the 
square  of  the  difference  between  the  Figure  7  function 
and  the  respective  Table  2  model  sampled  at  an 
interval  of  0.2.  While  the  range  of  error  for  the 
inferencing  methods  are  similar,  the  rule  form  of 
Equation  3  allows  the  use  of  fewer  fuzzy  rules  to 
achieve  this  similar  level  of  modeling  accuracy. 

Function  Modeling:  2-D  Function  The  Wing  Lift- 
Curve-Slope  Thickness  Correction  Factor'®  of  Figure  9 
was  selected  as  a  representative  aerodynamic  function 
with  two  independent  parameters  (2-D  function). 

Figures  10  and  1 1  depict  the  input  fuzzy  set  represen¬ 
tation  used  for  this  example  2-D  function.  The  Figure 
10  triangular  fuzzy  set  membership  values  were  used 
for  the  FAM  rule  form  and  were  calculated  as: 

If  X  <  C„  p(x)  =  Max[l  -  (C„  -  x)/(C„  -  0] 

Else  p(x)  =  Max[l  -  (x  -  C„)/(C„.,  -  C„),  0]  (10) 


Sum-Prod uct/Sum-Mean  as  Equation  2 

Input  Membership  Sets 

C 

0 

mnwm 

^Ell 

■inerdtal 

R 

gJricIcM 

QiBII 

3 

Sum-Product/Sum-Mean  as  Equation 

Input  Membership  Sets 

C 

0 

9.085 

12.657 

R 

15.838 

7.786 

12.423 

1  Consequent  Outputs  | 

Co 

0.074 

0.074 

0.074 

c, 

1.344 

0.344 

0.041 

1  Error:  0.0022 

1 

Time-Critical  Optimized  as  Equation  2 

Input  Membership  Sets 

C 

0.016 

0.703 

8.115 

13.253 

15.834 

R 

9.032 

10.438 

15.901 

6.729 

5.085 

Consequent  Outputs 

Co  1  2.000 

1.854  1  0.803  1  0.462  |  0.375 

Error:  0.0024 

Time-Critical  Optimized  as  Equation  3 

Input  Membership  Sets 

C 

0 

13.116 

16 

R 

16 

12.172 

5.760 

Conseq 

uent  Outputs 

Co 

0.135 

0 

0 

c, 

1.447 

0.471 

0.222 

1  Error:  0.0044 

.Zl 

Table  2:  Fuzzy  Models  of  a  1-D  Function 


The  fuzzy  clustering  implementation  used  the  Figure  1 1 
gaussian  fuzzy  set  membership  values;  these  member¬ 
ship  values  were  calculated  as: 

=  (II) 


Cy3  =  0.12 

Cy4  =  0.I6 

Cy6  =  0.24 

Cy7  =  0.28 

Inl 

Out5 

Out5 

Out5 

Out5 

Out5 

Out5 

Out5 

In2 

Out5 

Out5 

Out4 

Out4 

Out3 

Out3 

Out3 

In3 

Out5 

Out4 

Out3 

Out3 

Out2 

Out2 

Out2 

In4 

Out4 

Out4 

Out3 

Out2 

Out2 

Outl 

Outl 

In5 

Out4 

Out4 

Out3 

Out3 

Out2 

Out2 

Outl 

Table  3:  FAM  Rule  Input-Output  Consequent  Assignments 
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The  FAM  models  of  this  2-D  function  were  defined 
using  the  input-output  rule  relationships  shown  in  Table 
3.  The  fuzzy  sets  for  the  second  independent  parameter 
(defining  the  separate  curves)  were  defmed  using  the 
Figure  10  and  Equation  10  form  with  the  centers  at  the 
parameter’s  breakpoint  values  (Cyn  =  0.04, 0.08, 0.12, 
0.16,  0.20,  0.24,  and  0.28). 

The  results  for  the  non-optimized  FAM  fuzzy  models 
and  fuzzy  clustering  models  of  this  function  using  the 
Equation  2  and  Equation  3  rule  representations  are 
presented  in  Tables  4  and  5  respectively.  The  error  term 
for  each  model  was  calculated  as  the  sum  of  the  square 
of  the  difference  between  the  Figure  9  function  and  the 
respective  Table  4  or  Table  5  model  sampled  at  an 
interval  of  0.01. 

In  each  table,  one  or  more  models  yielded  a  noticeably 


larger  level  of  modeling  error  than  the  other  models  of 
that  table.  This  is  due  to  optimizing  software 
deficiencies  rather  than  deficiencies  in  the  capabilities 
of  the  fuzzy  modeling.  In  general,  the  FAM  models 
demonstrated  nearly  an  order  of  magnitude  greater 
error  than  the  fuzzy  clustering  models.  This  signifi¬ 
cantly  greater  error  for  the  FAM  models  can  be 
attributed  to  two  sources.  First,  all  of  the  FAM  models 
used  a  fixed  rule  base  that  was  likely  not  optimal  for 
any  of  the  example  models.  Second,  the  FAM  method 
employs  global  fuzzy  membership  sets  resulting  in  a 
compromised  membership  set  definition  to  reduce  the 
total  modeling  error.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
FAM  models  employed  35  rules,  while  the  fuzzy 
clustering  models  consisted  of  21  rules  and  still 
achieved  an  order-of-magnitude  improvement  in 
modeling  accuracy. 


Figure  10:  Triangular  Fuzzy  Membership  Sets  for 
2-D  Function  FAM  Form 


Figure  1 1 :  Gaussian  Fuzzy  Membership  Sets  for 
2-D  Function  Fuzzy  Clustering  Form 
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Sum-Product 

Input  Membership  Sets 

as  Equation  2 

Consequent  Outputs 

Ini 

ln2 

In3 

In4 

InS 

Outl 

Out2 

Out3 

Out4 

Outs 

c 

0.070 

0.137 

0.174 

0.255 

0.3 

c„ 

0.805 

0.859 

0.912 

0.948 

0.992 

1  Error:  0.0185 

^ _  1 

Sum-Product  as  Equation  3  | 

Inl 

In2 

In3 

In4 

InS 

Outl 

Out2 

Out3 

Out4 

Outs 

C 

0 

0.137 

0.166 

0.266 

0.3 

C„ 

0.747 

0.862 

0.907 

0.951 

0.981 

C, 

0.222 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  Error:  0.0267  |  | 

Sum-Mean  as  Equation  2  | 

Inl 

In2 

In3 

In4 

InS 

Outl 

Out2 

Out3 

Out4 

Outs 

C 

0 

0.066 

0.167 

0.260 

0.3 

Co 

0.800 

0.870 

0.930 

0.970 

1.000 

1  Error:  0.2863 

Sum-Mean  as  Equation  3 

Inl 

In2 

ln3 

In4 

InS 

Outl 

Out2 

Out3 

Out4 

C 

0.059 

0.125 

0.172 

0.265 

0.3 

Co 

0.596 

0.790 

0.894 

0.956 

1.000 

1 

C, 

0 

0 

0 

0.3 

0.3 

1  Error:  0.0438  |  | 

Time-Critical  Optimized  as  Equation  2  | 

Inl 

In2 

In3 

In4 

InS 

Outl 

Out2 

Out3 

Out4 

Outs 

C 

0.067 

0.142 

0.168 

0.256 

0.3 

Co 

0.807 

0.861 

0.912 

0.948 

0.992 

1  Error:  0.0203 

1 

Time-Critical  Optimized  as  Equation  3 

Inl 

In2 

In3 

In4 

InS 

Outl 

Out2 

Out3 

Out4 

Outs 

C 

0 

0.157 

0.162 

0.258 

0.3 

Co 

0.769 

0.888 

0.938 

0.976 

1.000 

C, 

0.142 

-0.110 

-0.114 

-0.128 

-0.074 

Error:  0.0280  |  | 

Table  4:  FAM  Fuzzy  Models  of  a  2-D  Function 


Summary 

This  paper  presents  the  background  for  an  investigation 
into  the  use  of  fuzzy  logic  based  function  modeling  as 
an  alternative  to  linear  table  look-up  and  interpolation 
in  a  flight  simulation.  Fuzzy  systems  have  been  shown 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  functions  which  are  capable  of 
approximating  any  real  function  to  any  desired  degree 
of  accuracy.  These  fiizzy  systems  are  built  upon  very 
simple  and  efficient  mathematical  functions  and  can  be 
implemented  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  choice  of  fuzzy 
set  operators  and  resulting  inferencing  method  can 
significantly  affect  the  characteristics  of  a  fuzzy 
system. 

For  accurate  fuction  modeling  in  a  time  critical 
environment,  the  Sum-Product,  Sum-Mean  and  Time- 
Critical  Optimized  inferencing  methods  would  be 


appropriate  choices.  Implementing  these  inferencing 
methods  as  fiizzy  clustering  rules  with  the  output 
consequent  defined  as  a  linear  function  of  the  input 
variables  will  significantly  improve  the  accuracy, 
flexibility  and  size  of  the  resulting  fuzzy  logic  based 
function  model. 

A  future  paper  will  discuss  implementation  issues  and 
timing  comparisons  between  the  fuzzy  logic  based 
function  modeling  systems  presented  in  this  paper  and 
linear  table  look-up  and  interpolation.  Ultra-fast,  non- 
conventional  fiizzy  systems  just  emerging  within  the 
fiizzy  logic  community  will  also  be  examined  as  a 
potential  function  modeling  method  in  aerodynamic 
simulations. 
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Sum-Product  as  Equation  2  Error:  0.0077 


Table  5:  Fuzzy  Clustering  Models  of  a  2-D  Function 
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ABSTRACT 

A  nonlinear  simulation  of  the  high  angle- 
of-attack(AOA)  rolling  motion  of  a  tailless 
aircraft  with  65  degree  sweep  and  delta-like 
planform  was  developed.  The  simulation 
used  a  FORTRAN  77  representation  of  a 
Nonlinear  Indicial  Response  (NIR) 
aerodynamic  model  of  a  rolling  65  degree 
delta  wing.  The  standard  linear  stability 
derivative  for  rolling  moment  was  replaced 
by  an  NIR  model  which  accounts  for  the 
large  time  lags  associated  with  the  slow 
movement  of  the  vortex  breakdown 
locations.  The  NIR  model's  software  was 
integrated  with  previously  written  software 
simulating  the  6-DOF  motion  of  the  vehicle. 
A  simple  controller  that  tracks  body-axis  rate 
commands  was  designed  using  the  standard 
linear  aerodynamic  model.  While  the  control 
law  provided  tight  roll-rate  tracking  for  the 
standard  linear  aerodynamic  model,  signif¬ 
icant  tracking  degradation  was  observed  for 
the  NIR  aerodynamic  model  at  high  angles- 
of-attack.  This  tracking  degradation  indicates 
that  failure  to  account  for  the  large  lags 
associated  with  vortex  burst  point 
propagation  in  the  control  law  design  can  lead 
to  inaccurate  simulation  of  the  responses  to 
control  inputs. 

INTRODUCTION 

A  major  area  of  cunent  research  in  the 
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aerospace  community  is  concerned  with  the 
analysis  and  design  of  vehicles  without 
vertical  tails.  While  these  vehicles  offer 
certain  advantages  over  conventional  aircraft 
with  tails,  they  also  present  considerable 
challenges  to  the  designer.  Lack  of  a  vertical 
tail  forces  the  flight  control  system  designer 
to  use  other  yaw  control  effectors  for 
enabling  the  aircraft  to  still  possess  the 
requisite  maneuverability  for  combat 
situations. 

Reference  [1]  describes  the  development 
of  robust  flight  control  laws  and  their 
evaluation  using  simulation  for  a  tailless 
fighter  design  being  studied  by  the  Air  Force 
Research  Laboratory's  Control  Dynamics 
Branch.  This  design  evolved  from  a  research 
program  intended  to  explore  new  control 
effectors  such  as  all-moving  tips,  differential 
leading-edge  flaps,  spoiler-slot  deflectors  and 
pitch  and  yaw  thrust  vectoring.  The  control 
laws  described  in  [1]  were  designed  for  a 
configuration  which  included  all-moving  tips 
for  yaw  control  and  pitch  and  yaw  thrust 
vectoring  along  with  the  traditional  pitch 
control  surfaces  of  pitch  flaps  and  elevons  on 
a  65-degree  delta  wing  configuration(see  Fig. 
1  in  [1]).  The  resulting  simulation  was 
implemented  in  the  GENeral  Environment  for 
the  Simulation  of  Integrated  Systems  (GEN¬ 
ESIS)  software  environment.  The  design 
evaluation  noted  in  [1]  showed  acceptable 
flying  qualities,  stability  and  robustness  to 
inherent  aircraft  modeling  uncertainties 
within  the  design  envelope  of  Machs  ranging 
from  .3  to  .5  and  altitudes  ranging  from 
l(),()()()fl  to  2(),0(){)ft. 

The  aerodynamic  model  of  the  vehicle 
u.sed  in  the  simulation  referred  to  above  was 
based  on  traditional  linear  methods  for 
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estimating  stability  and  control  derivatives 
and  using  them  in  the  build-up  of  the  total 
aerodynamic  coefficients.  Figure  1  shows  a 
plot  of  experimental  data  for  this  vehicle 
consisting  of  rolling  moment  coefficient  vs 
sideslip  for  an  angle  of  attack  of  31.5 
degrees.  As  this  plot  shows,  for  a  sideslip 
with  absolute  value  greater  than  6  degrees  the 
actual  trend  is  highly  nonlinear. 


-20  -15  -10  -5  0  5  10  15  20 

Sideslip  Angle  [deg] 

Fig  1  Rolling  Moment  Coefficient  ( or  =  ShS*") 


In  addition  to  such  nonlinearities 
exhibited  in  the  aerodynamic  behavior  of  this 
vehicle  at  high  angles  of  attack,  the  vortices 
associated  with  flow  .separation  at  the  delta 
wing's  leading  edge  are  known  from 
experimentation  to  often  burst  over  the  wing, 
producing  highly  turbulent  flow  aft  of  the 
breakdown  location.  In  general,  the  location 
of  this  vortex  burst  point  is  a  function  of  both 
angle  of  attack  and  sideslip  angle.  The 
movement  of  the  breakdown  location  gives 
rise  to  time  lags  in  the  flow  field  relative  to 
disturbances  such  as  the  maneuvering  motion 
of  the  aircraft.  The  presence  of  the.se  time 
lags  makes  modeling  the  aerodynamic  forces 
and  moments  difficult  for  high-angle-of- 
attack  flight.  Furthermore,  for  vehicle 
motions  that  cross  a  critical  state(e.g.  vortex 
bursting  crossing  the  trailing  edge  or 
secondary  vortices  lifting  off  the  wing 
surface),  additional  transient  effects  result 
and  persist  long  after  the  critical  state  has 
been  encountered.  [2]  demonstrates  that  these 
transient  effects  cau.se  linear  and  locally  linear 
aerodynamic  models  to  give  poor  predictions 
of  aerodynamic  loads. 


This  paper  describes  a  research  effort 
concerning  the  use  of  Nonlinear  Indicial 
Response(NIR)[3]  methods  in  tailless  aircraft 
simulation.  These  methods  are  an  alternative 
to  the  standard  modeling  methods  such  as  the 
(linear)  stability  and  control  derivatives.  The 
objective  of  the  research  was  to  determine  the 
effects  of  multiple  time  scales,  large  lags  and 
critical  state  transient  effects  on  control  law 
performance.  The  test  maneuvers  were 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  large 
database  that  is  available  for  a  65-deg  delta 
wing  from  earlier  studies. 

Specifically,  an  approximate  NIR  method 
[4]  was  used  to  provide  an  alternate  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  rolling  moment  coeffi9ient  build¬ 
up  equation  at  high  angles  of  attack.  Recently 
collected  wind  tunnel  data  for  the  same 
configuration  used  in  [1],  in  coordination 
with  the  recent  modeling  applied  to  the  65- 
degree  delta  wing  were  used  to  model  the 
time  dependent  effects  on  the  rolling  moment. 
The  simulation's  FORTRAN  code  was 
modified  to  implement  the  NIR  methodology, 
as  described  in  [4]  and  [5].  The  paper 
describes  the  nonlinear  aircraft  simulation, 
NIR  modeling  of  rolling  moment,  control  law 
design,  the  effects  of  the  NIR  modeling  on 
the  control  law's  performance  and  the 
corresponding  implications  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  simulation. 

The  following  facts  summarize  the  design 
and  conduct  of  this  research.  The  narrow 
scope  of  the  effort  should  be  carefully  noted 
while  interpreting  the  results  and  their 
implications  for  tailless  aircraft  flight  control 
and  simulation: 

(1)  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  NIR 
modeling  method  being  implemented  in  a 
nonlinear  simulation  environment.  Only  the 
rolling  moment  is  modeled  by  NIR  methods. 

(2)  It  is  desirable  in  this  study  to  allow 
sufficient  sideslip  during  maneuvers  to  permit 
critical  state  crossings.  Therefore,  the  control 
law  is  not  designed  to  directly  attenuate 
sideslip,  but  only  to  provide  adequate 
response  to  high-AOA  body-axis  rate 
commands. 

(3)  The  vehicle  simulated  in  this  effort  has  a 
planform  (see  Fig  2)  similar  to  that  used  in 
[1].  The  simulated  vehicle  is  artificially 
driven  by  body-axis  moments  as  opposed  to 
control  deflections  to  isolate  NIR  modeling 
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effccls.  It  is  assumed  that  the  required 
moment  is  obtainable. 

(4)  The  aerodynamic  data  used  in  the  NIR 
rolling  moment  model  were  colleeted 
specifically  for  body-axis  rolling  motions  at 
high- AO  A.  Thus  the  maneuvers  used  in  the 
simulation  were  simple  body-axis  rolls.  They 
are  not  meant  to  be  representative  of  realistic 
tactical  aircraft  maneuvers. 


another  feature  that  makes  it  particularly 
appealing  as  a  simulation  tool:  an  extensive 
and  powerful  user  interface.  Since  GENESIS 
has  been  developed  primarily  for  interactive 
use,  it  incorporates  a  wide  range  of  user 
commands  that  permit  a  diverse  array  of 
analyses  to  be  performed. 

VEHICLE  MODEL 


Fig  2  Tailless  Aircraft  Planfomi 
THE  GENESIS  ENVIRONMENT 

GENESIS  is  Northrop-Grumman  Corp¬ 
oration  proprietary  simulation  software.  It  is 
supported  on  a  number  of  different 
platforms.  GENESIS  is  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  in  real-time  or  nonreal-time,  but  was 
only  used  in  nonreal-time  for  this  research 
effort.  [6]  provides  a  complete  discussion  of 
its  structure  and  functionality  . 

GENESIS  is  a  tool  that  can  be  used  to 
simulate  any  time-varying  system  and  has 
been  used  to  simulate  guided  weapons,  mass 
transit  vehicles  and  automobiles.  However, 
since  GENESIS  evolved  from  aircraft  simu¬ 
lation  applications,  many  standard  aircraft 
features  are  built  in.  For  example,  software 
modules  exist  for  the  6  DOF  rigid  body 
equations  of  motion,  a  standard  atmos¬ 
phere  model  and  standard  disturbance 
models.  Only  vehicle  specific  FORTRAN 
models  such  as  actuators,  propulsion,  air¬ 
frame,  landing  gear,  and  control  laws  or 
aerodynamic,  propulsion  and  control  law 
databases  must  be  provided  by  the  u.ser. 

Besides  the  standard  components, 
GENESIS  has  simulation  core  software 
comprised  of  built-in  routines  for  linear 
model  generation,  numerous  trimming 
options,  database  management  and  many 
utility  functions  (control  system  rilters,matrix 
manipulations,etc.).  The  simulation  core  has 


Standard  Aerodynamic  Model 

A  standard  aerodynamic  model  is  used 
for  control  law  development  and  performance 
comparisons.  The  mathematical  form  of  the 
rolling  moment  is 


C/(r)  =  Ci^{a(t),P(t))+  Ci^^p(t)+  Ci^r{t)+  5Ci 

The  static  term  Ci^{a{t),P{t))  is  a  linear 
interpolation  between  angle  of  attack  data 
spaced  at  2.5°  increments  and  sideslip  data  at 
P  =  0°  and  ±10° .  For  sideslip  angles  greater 
than  10°,  the  static  rolling  moment  value  is 

held  at  the  /3  =  10°value.  This  restricts  the 
useful  sideslip  angle  regime  to  less  than 

approximately  13°.  Figure  3  shows  the 
standard  aerodynamic  model  static  rolling 

moment  for  a  =  29° ,  compared  to  the  experi- 


0015 
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Fig  3  Comparison  of  Experimental  with 
Its  New  Curve  Fit  and  the  Standard 
Representation 
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menial  data  obtained  at  .5  degree  increments. 
The  angular  rate  derivatives  C/^  and  Ci^  are 
interpolated  between  angles  of  attack  with 
typical  values:  C/^(a  =  30°)  =  -  27rad'l 

and  C/^(a  =  30°)  =  .154  rad’^  .  The  final 
term  SQ  is  the  total  rolling  moment 
increment  due  to  control  input. 

NTR  Aerodynamic  Model 

Static  rolling  moment 

The  static  rolling  moment  must  be  well 
defined  before  a  model  can  be  developed  for 
unsteady  conditions.  Figure  3  shows  the 
static  rolling  moment  at  an  angle  of  attack  of 

approximately  29°  for  sideslip  angles 

between  p  =  ±15°.  The  open  circles 
represent  time-averaged  experimental  values. 
Critical  states,  defined  as  discontinuities  in 
the  forces/moments  or  their  slopes,  occur  at 

sideslip  angles  of  p  =  ±5°  and  ±10°. 
Based  on  65-degree  delta  wing  data,  the 

critical  state  at  ^  =  5°  is  associated  with  the 
vortex  burst  point  on  the  leeward  winghalf 
(in  a  crossflow  sense)  jumping  across  the 
trailing  edge,  producing  a  discontinuity  in  the 
rolling  moment  [7].  Jenkins  et  al.  [8]  ,  show 
that  a  model  of  the  static  data  is  greatly 
improved  if  the  motion  variables  ( a,P  for  the 
present  case)  are  split  into  regions  bounded 
by  critical  states.  Figure  4  shows  region 
boundaries  for  the  angles  of  aitack/sideslip 
angles  of  interest.  The  mathematical  fonn  for 
the  static  rolling  moment  in  each  region  is 
assumed  to  be 

Ci^  ={^n^a  +  b^)P  +  {n1^a  +  bo)  (1) 

For  a  given  angle  of  attack,  the  modeled 
rolling  moment  is  a  linear  function  of  sideslip 
angle.  The  slopes  and  zero  sideslip  static 
rolling  moments  for  each  region  are 
themselves  linear  functions  of  angle  of  attack. 
Table  1 ,  shown  below,  gives  the  coefficients 
for  the  C/^  relationships  for  each  region. 


•  Ctiticjl  Suie  A  O  Ciilic*!  Suit  -  A 


Fig  4  Critical  State  and  Region  locations 
Potential  and  Vortical  Contributions 

The  transient  response  of  the  flow  field  to 
changes  in  model  attitude  contains  multiple 
time  scales;  these  multiple  time  scales  must  be 
accounted  for  separately  to  accurately  model 
the  rolling  moment  under  dynamic  condi¬ 
tions. 


0 
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Table  1  Coefficients  for  C/^  Relations 

Much  of  the  flowfield  reacts  at  the 
convective  time  scale,  which  is  considered  to 
be  instantaneous  for  the  rates  studied  here. 
However,  the  vortex  burst  points  respond 
slowly  to  changes  in  model  attitude  and  have 
a  time  scale  that  is  an  order  of  magnitude 
slower  than  the  convective  time  scale.  The 
fast  reacting  portion  of  the  rolling  moment 
response  is  assumed  to  be  due  entirely  to 
potential  effects  (no  vortices)  and  the  slow 
reacting  portion  is  assumed  to  result  from  the 
vortical  effects. 

The  fast  reacting  component  of  the  rolling 
moment  is  found  using  HASC95  (High 
Angle  of  Attack  Stability  and  Control),  a 
preliminary  design  level  subsonic  aerody¬ 
namic  prediction  code.  HASC95  predicts  the 
forces/moments  given  geometry  and  flow 
conditions  (Mach,  AOA,  sideslip,  etc.). 

To  accurately  determine  the  potential 
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effects  alone,  a  flag  is  set  in  the  input  file  so 
that  vortical  effects  are  not  included  in  the 
calculations.  An  estimate  of  the  potential 
contribution  to  the  static  rolling  moment  is 
given  by 

CjP(a,/3)  =  /l,j3^  +  /l,P  (2) 


2)  constant  or  slowly-varying  flight-path 
properties  (speed,  air  density,  etc.) 

3)  the  motion  is  an  analytic  function  of 
time 

4)  the  motion  starts  from  static 
equilibrium 

The  assumed  mathematical  form  is 


where  Aj  =-3.97x10  2.56x10  ^ 


and 

A,  =9.43;tl0"®a^  -5.09jl0^a  + 2.25x10"’ 


HASC95  is  also  used  to  determine  the 
potential  flow  contribution  to  roll  damping. 


Cf 


is  essentially  constant  for  the  angles  of 


attack/sideslip  angles  of  interest  with  a  value 


of  CP  =  -0.065  rad-1. 

‘P 

The  vortical  contribution  to  the  static 
rolling  moment  is  calculated  by  subtracting 
the  potential  contribution  from  the  total  static 
value.  The  potential  and  vortical  contributions 
to  the  static  rolling  moment  for  an  angle  of 


attack  of  29°  are  shown  in  Figure  5  . 


Fig  5  Potential  and  Vortical  Contributions  to 
Static  Rolling  Moment 

Total  Rolling  Moment 

The  model  of  the  rolling  moment  is  based 
on  nonlinear  indicial  response  theory  and 
makes  the  following  assumptions: 

1)  rigid  body 


C,(r)  =  Cl  (am,pm  +  Cl^^  it)  + 

C|P(a«),)3(r))  +  C,’^^^(0  (3) 

+C/’p(() 

P 


The  individual  components  are  defined  as  : 

C/^  (a(0),)3(0))  is  the  vortical  contribution  to 
the  static  rolling  moment  at  the  time  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  started  from  equilibrium. 

Cj  (0  is  a  lag  of  the  vortical  contribution 

^Su,g 


to  the  static  rolling  moment. 

Cf  {a{t),p{t))  is  the  potential  contribution  to 

the  static  rolling  moment.  It  is  assumed  to  act 
instantaneously. 

Cj  (t)  is  a  lag  network  applied  to  the  roll 
PUig 

rate  and  is  associated  with  the  vortical  effects. 

is  the  potential  flow  roll  damping;  it 
is  also  assumed  to  act  instantaneously. 


cFpd) 

‘P 


The  lag  of  the  vortical  contribution  to  the 
static  rolling  moment  is  found  by  numerically 
integrating 


dcr  (t)  lcl(a(t).p(t))-cl  (0 

-I  (4) 

dt  Tf. 

Recalling  the  requirement  that  the  motion  start 
from  a  static  equilibrium  condition, 

C,  (0)  =  CUa(0),pm 

'V<ig  •> 

Application  of  the  lag  network  to  the  roll  rate 
gives  the  state-space  equations 
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dxjt)  ^-x(t)  ^  ao-aJTc 
dt  Tc  Tc  ^ 


(5) 


Engine  model 


cl  (t)  =  xU)  +  ^p(l)  (6) 

yutg  Tf. 

where  x(t)  is  a  dummy  internal  state  variable. 
Again  making  use  of  the  static  equilibrium 
initial  condition  assumption,  x(0)=0.  The 
rolling  moment  is  calculated  by  numerically 
integrating  Eqs.  4,5  and  6  using  a  4th-order 
Runge-Kutta  method  and  adding  the  potential 
effects  and  initial  conditions  as  shown  in  Eq. 
(3).  The  parameters  for  each  region, 
enumerated  in  Table  2,  were  estimated  using 
unsteady  data  for  a  flat  65-degree  delta  wing 
with  sharp  leading  edges  and  a  circular 
centerbody  rolling  about  the  longitudinal 
body-axis. 

Whenever  a  critical  state  is  crossed,  the 
integrals  must  be  split  and  a  transient  effect 
)  must  be  added  to 
account  for  the  persistent  effects  associated 
with  crossing  the  critical  state  and  to  allow 
the  rolling  moment  to  reach  the  correct  static 
value  whenever  the  motion  is  arrested.  The 
motion  for  the  original  integrals  of  Eqs.  4,5 
and  6  is  frozen  at  (a(?c..v.  “  ~  ^)) 

and  the  integration  is  continued  to  allow  the 
rolling  moment  due  to  the  motion  prior  to  the 
critical  state  crossing  to  reach  its  static  value 
Ci^{a{tc  s,-  £fpifc.s.~  A  second  set 
of  integrals  of  Eqns.  4,5  and  6  are  started 
from  a  static  equilibrium  condition  at 
+^)^Pik\s.  +  £))•  Then,  the  transient 
effect  kidded  to 

complete  the  prediction  of  the  rolling  mo¬ 
ment.  The  transient  effects  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  [9].  Note  that  the  control  effects  are 
not  included  in  the  NIR  model.  While  they 
are  most  assuredly  important  and  may  affect 
both  the  lags  and  the  critical  state  locations, 
no  data  exist  at  this  time  to  determine  the 
dynamic  response  to  control  inputs. 


Region 

Tc,t' 

ai/Tc 

0 

31.0 

0.55 

2.84 

1,-1 

28.5 

0.62 

1.98 

II,-II 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Table  2  Model  Parameters 


The  simulation  uses  a  model  of  the  F- 
llO-GE-229  engine.  The  engine  thrust  is  a 
function  of  power  level  angle(PLA),  Mach 
number  and  altitude.  The  NIR  model  requires 
that  rolling  motion  be  initiated  from  a  static 
equilibrium  condition.  Thus,  the  aircraft 
model  was  necessarily  trimmed  at 
approximately  30  degrees  AOA  before  roll 
commands  were  issued.  This  required  thrust 
trim  values  beyond  maximum  thrust  levels  of 
the  F-llO-GE-229  engine.  Tested  flight 
conditions  required  artificially  extrapolated 
thrust  trim  values  between  approximately 
13,000  and  16,000  lbs.  Simulation  runs 
yielded  thrust  values  between  approximately 
12,000  and  17,000  lbs. 

CONTROL  LAW  DESIGN 

The  flight  control  system  in  this  study 
stabilizes  the  short-period  and  dutch-roll 
modes  and  provides  decoupled  first-order 
response  to  body-axis  rate  commands.  Note 
that  the  controller  was  not  designed  to 
attenuate  sideslip.  The  flight  controller  is 
based  upon  feedback  linearization  [10]  or 
dynamic  inversion  [11,12]  control  theory 
which  is  a  model-based  approach.  Since 
aero-  dynamic  modeling  is  inexact,  model- 
based  controllers  must  also  be  robust  to 
unmodeled  dynamics  and  plant  parameter 
uncertainty.  A  limited  analytical  study  [13] 
and  many  applied  efforts  [14,12,1]  have 
shown  dynamic  inversion  to  be  a  robust 
flight  control  design  technique. 

The  rigid-body  equations  of  motion  are 
well  documented  [15,16]  and  are 
approximated  well  by  the  following  form 


'z 

’/zCz.y)' 

_y_ 

-f* 

where  z  are  the  uncommanded  aircraft  states, 
y  are  the  commanded  aircraft  states,  and  u  are 
the  control  effectors.  The  commanded  states 
are  chosen  to  be  the  body-axis  rates 
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.v  =  [/>  Q  rY  (8) 

where  P  is  the  body-axis  roll  rate,  Q  is  the 
body-axis  piteh  rate,  and  R  is  the  body-axis 
yaw  rate.  Body-axis  rate  commands  are 
desirable  at  the  high  angle-of-attack  flight 
conditions  of  this  study.  Further,  the  rigid- 
body  short-period,  roll  subsidence  and  Dutch 
roll  flight  control  modes  are  augmented  well 
with  body-axis  rate  feedback.  NIR  modeling 
only  affects  stability  derivatives  contained  in 
and  fy  from  eq.  (1).  Therefore,  NIR 
modeling  effects  are  isolated  by  removing  the 
control  derivative  effects,  i.e.  gz  and  gy. 

The  tailless  aircraft  configuration  in  this  study 
has  multiple  innovative  and  conventional 
control  effectors  to  overcome  multi-axis 
instabilities.  All  of  the  control  effectors, 
however,  primarily  produce  body-axis 
moments  so  gz(z»y)  =  0.  The  effects  of  gy 
are  artificially  removed  by  defining  the 
reduced  dimension  control  vector  dy  = 
gy(z,y)u  which  results  in  the  following 
system 


’i" 

'AU.yy 

o' 

.y_ 

_fy(z.y)_ 

-t- 

/y. 

The  dynamic  inversion  feedback  control 
law  is  given  by: 

janJ  ^ -y)  +  cojy"\io) 


fi  =  .25 
fc  =  .5 

where  z  and  y  are  state  measurements, 
is  a  proportional  control  gain,  /,  is  an 
integral  control  gain,  /^.  is  a  feedforward 
command  gain,  and  fy  is  an  estimate  of  fy. 
The  feedforward  gain  provides  first  order 
command  response  in  all  axes,  and  the 


feedback  gains  provide  stability  and 
robustness  to  unstructured  uncertainty  levels 
consistent  with  fighter  aircraft  [14].  Note  that 
fy  contains  aerodynamic,  propulsive,  and 
inertia  coupling  components.  The  estimate 
fy  contains  inertia  coupling  terms  with 
constant  moments  of  inertia,  and  terms 
generated  using  least-squares  estimates  of  the 
aerodynamic  and  propulsive  coefficients 
[12]. 

SIMULATION  RESULTS 

The  vehicle's  response  to  high  angle  of 
attack  body  axis  roll  rate  commands  was 
simulated  using  GENESIS.  Simulations 
using  the  standard  linear  stability  derivative 
for  rolling  moment  and  the  NIR  rolling 
moment  model  were  performed  for  roll  rate 
commands  of  10  deg/sec  and  20  deg/sec.  The 
aircraft  was  trimmed  at  an  angle  of  attack  of 

either  29.1°  or  31.5°  before  issuing  the 
commands.  These  commands  were  held  for  a 
length  of  time  necessary  to  produce  either  0, 
1  or  2  critical  state  crossings  and  then  a  zero 
deg/sec  command  was  issued.  Recall,  as 
stated  in  the  introduction,  that  sideslip  is  not 
directly  attenuated.  The  vehicle  was  simply 
commanded  to  roll  for  a  duration  of  time  at  a 
rate  to  produce  the  number  of  critical  state 
crossings  associated  with  the  test  cases 
defined  below.  The  time  histories  in  Fig  6  - 
17  correspond  to  these  6  cases: 


Case 

a, rim 

Roll  Rate 

Critical 

(degrees) 

Comm. 

(deg/sec) 

States 

Crossed 

1 

31.5 

10 

0 

2 

31.5 

20 

0 

3 

29.1 

10 

1 

4 

29.1 

20 

1 

5 

31.5 

10 

2 

6 

31.5 

20 

2 

Table  3  Simulation  Cases 

For  each  case,  the  range  of  angles  of  attack 
attained  is  noted  and  the  roll  rate  response  to 
the  command  and  corresponding  sideslip 
time-histories  for  Standard  and  NIR  rolling 
moment  models  are  graphed. 
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p-command  and  p(deg/sec)  beta(deg)  p-command  and  p(deg/sec) 


time(sec) 


Fig  6  Case  1  Roll  Rate  Command  and 
Response  (31.4°  <  a  <  31.7'*) 


Fig  9  Case  2  p  Response  (  31.4°  <a<  31.8°) 


7  Case  1  p  Response  (M.4”  <  a  <  31.7°)  ^'8  ^ase  3  Roll  Rate  Command  and 

Response  (28.6°  <  a  <  29.7°) 


Fig  8  Ca.se  2  Roll  Rate  Command  and  time(sec) 

Response  (  31.4°  <  a  <  31.8°)  Figl  1  Case  3  p  Response  (28.6°  <  a  ^  29.7°) 
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time  (sec) 

Fig  12  Case  4  Roll  Rate  Command  and 
Response  (28.6°  <  or  <  29.9°) 


time(sec) 

Fig  15  Case  5  p  Response  (29.8°  <  ot  <  31.7°) 


M  »  *  3*  4  43  5 


time(sec) 

Fig  14  Case  5  Roll  Rate  Command  and 
Response  (29.8°  <  a  <  31.7°) 


time(sec) 


Fig  16  Case  6  Roll  Rate  Command  and 
Response  (29.4°  <  a  <  31.7°) 


0  0.3  «  1.3  I  33  3 


time(sec) 

Fig  1 7  Case  6  P  Response  ( 29. 4°  <  a  <  3 1. 7° ) 
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A  close  examination  of  Figures  6  llirough 
17  reveals  several  interesting  trends.  Note 
that  the  control  law  design  was  known  to 
yield  a  first  order  response  [13]  to  a  step 
command  in  roll  rate  using  the  standard 
rolling  moment  model.  Such  responses  have 
no  overshoot.  Figures  6  through  9 
correspond  to  no  critical  state  crossings.  Here 
no  significant  degradation  of  the  roll  rate 
responses  is  seen  when  the  standard  model  is 
replaced  by  the  NIR  model.  Sideslip  (j3) 
responses  for  both  10  deg/sec  and  20  deg/sec 
commands  are  similar  for  NIR  and  standard 
models. 

Figures  10  through  13  correspond  to  1 
critical  state  crossing.  Herej3  responses 
show  similar  patterns  for  the  10  and  20 
deg/sec  commands,  but  a  growing  difference 
in  magnitude  between  NIR  and  standard 
model  responses  after  the  issuance  of  the  0 
deg/sec  command.  There  is  significant 
degradation  in  the  roll  rate  response  when  the 
NIR  model  is  used  in  a  command  with  1 
critical  state  crossing.  In  Figure  12  significant 
overshoot  occurs  in  the  0  deg/sec  command's 
response  at  t  =  2.8  sec,  although  there  is  no 
significant  degradation  of  the  20  deg/sec 
command's  response.  Note  that  for  the  10 
deg/sec  command  not  only  is  there  overshoot 
in  the  NIR  response  at  t  =  3.5  sec,  but  there 
is  significant  degradation  in  the  response 
between  t=1.5  and  t=2.7  sec.  Indeed,  the 
NIR  response  slows  noticeably  starting  at  t  = 
1.5  sec  and  is  actually  reversing  directions  at 
t  =  2.3  sec. 

For  2  critical  state  crossings  (Fig  14  - 
17)  there  is  significant  degradation  in  the  roll 
rate  response  for  the  NIR  model  for  both  the 
10  deg/sec  and  20  deg/sec  commands.  For 
these  cases,  not  only  does  the  NIR  response 
significantly  overshoot  the  0  deg/sec 
commands,  but  there  is  highly  noticeable 
slowing  and  reversing  of  the  response  to  the 
10  and  20  deg/sec  commands. 

The  analysis  of  these  time  histories 
indicates  the  following: 

(1)  Replacing  the  standard  linear  stability 
derivative  rolling  moment  model  with  an 
NIR  model  can  cause  significant  degradation 
in  a  tailless  aircraft's  roll  rate  response  to 
high-AOA  body  axis  roll  rate  commands. 

(2)  The  degradation  is  aggravated  as  the 


motion  is  modified  to  allow  the  crossing  of 
an  increasing  number  of  critical  states. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  nonlinear  simulation  of  the  high-AOA 
rolling  motion  of  a  tailless  aircraft  with  65 
degree  sweep  and  delta-like  planform  was 
developed.  The  simulation  used  a  FORTRAN 
77  representation  of  a  Nonlinear  Indicial 
Response  (NIR)  aerodynamic  model  of  a 
rolling  65  degree  delta  wing.  The  standard 
linear  stability  derivative  for  rolling  moment 
was  replaced  by  an  NIR  model  which 
accounts  for  the  large  time  lags  associated 
with  the  slow  movement  of  the  vortex 
breakdown  locations. 

A  simple  control  law  was  implemented  to 
provide  decoupled  body-axis  rate  command 
response  at  high  angles  of  attack.  In  order  to 
permit  critical  state  encounters,  the  control 
law  was  not  designed  to  directly  attenuate 
sideslip. 

A  comparison  was  made  of  the  closed- 
loop  tracking  performance  when  the  standard 
rolling  moment  model  was  replaced  by  the 
NIR  model.  The  vehicle's  response  to  10 
deg/sec  and  20  deg/sec  body  axis  roll  rate 
commands  at  high-AOA  was  simulated. 
Results  indicate  that  failure  to  account  for  the 
large  lags  associated  with  vortex  burst  point 
propagation  in  the  simulations  at  high-AOA 
can  lead  to  an  inaccurate  prediction  of  the 
responses  to  control  inputs.  Furthermore,  the 
inaccuracy  is  aggravated  as  the  motion  is 
modified  to  allow  the  crossing  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  critical  states.  Finally, 
given  the  degradation  in  performance,  the 
large  lags  should  be  accounted  for  in  the 
design  of  the  control  law. 
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Abstract 

The  trend  to  larger  transport  aircraft  leads  to  new 
problems,  which  require  an  integrated  point  of  view 
already  in  the  pre-development  phase.  Due  to  the 
close  coupling  of  flight  mechanical  and  structural 
modes  a  quasi-stationary  model  is  no  longer  adequate 
to  describe  the  aircraft  behavior  for  flightmechanical 
investigations  on  flying  qualities. 

For  some  of  those  investigations  pilot-in-the-loop 
analysis  of  flight  dynamics  are  necessary,  which  have 
to  be  carried  out  using  a  flight  simulator.  This  paper 
presents  the  development  of  a  real-time  capable 
model  for  a  very  large,  flexible  transport  aircraft. 


1.  Introduction 

At  present  concept  studies  are  carried  out  for  a  new 
aircraft  with  a  capacity  of  600-800  passengers.  A 
large  number  of  new  problems  arise  that  have  to  be 
solved  within  the  development  of  such  aircraft  (here 
called  Macrobody). 

Structural  stiffness  cannot  be  raised  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  aircraft  dimensions.  Thus  the 
enlargement  of  aircraft  dimensions  leads  to  increasing 
aeroelastic  deflections.  Furthermore,  existing  airport 
facilities  and  infrastructure  limit  the  maximum  sizes. 
Both  reasons  lead  to  a  maximum  wing  span  and 
length  of  80  m  (262  ft)  for  such  a  Macrobody.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  dimensions  of  a  design  study  with  a  wing 
span  of  77  m  (253  ft)  and  a  length  of  75  m  (246  ft)  at 
a  MTOW  of  about  550 1  (in  comparison  with  an  Air¬ 
bus  A340). 


Especially  two  major  problems  are  important  from 
the  flightmechanical  point  of  view: 

•  The  lowest  structural  frequencies  of  such  a 
Macrobody  are  within  the  1  Hz  frequency 
range.  Therefore  considerable  coupling  effects 
with  the  flightmechanical  degrees  of  freedom 
and  the  Electronic  Flight  Control  System  are  to 
be  expected. 

•  The  elastic  deflections,  in  particular  wing  distor- 
sion,  cause  an  immensely  reduced  effectiveness 
of  the  conventional  aerodynamic  control  sur¬ 
faces. 


Fig.l  Macrobody  and  Airbus  A340  in  comparison 

Both  facts  have  an  important  influence  on  the  flying 
qualities  of  such  Macrobodies.  Therefore  the  design 
process  must  regard  these  effects  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  investigation  on  Macrobody  flying  qualities  is 
the  focus  of  a  research-project  at  the  Aerospace  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  Technical  University  of  Berlin  (“Hying 
qualities  of  very  large,  flexible  transport  aircraft”). 
The  objective  is  to  improve  knowledge  in  steering 
and  control  of  such  aircraft  and  to  prepare  a  flying 
quality  database  on  account  of  a  detailed  sensitivity 
analysis.  This  data  base  can  be  used  as  an  information 
basis  for  finding  an  optimal  compromise  between 
structural  loads,  flying  qualities  and  control  effort. 
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2.  Modeling  Demands 

2.1  The  Fliehlmechanical  Model 

For  investigations  of  flight  dynamics  the  aircraft  is 
usually  assumed  to  be  a  single  rigid  body.  This  as¬ 
sumption  is  normally  sufficient  for  conventional 
aircraft.  With  larger  transport  aircraft  the  structural 
deflections  are  covered  by  additional  dynamic  pres¬ 
sure  dependent  coefficients  in  the  aerodynamic 
model,  but  structure  is  not  really  assigned  additional 
degrees  of  freedom. 

The  frequency-levels  of  the  first  structural  modes  of 
modern  aircraft  are  higher  than  the  flightmechanical 
modes  and,  in  addition,  they  are  usually  well  damped 
at  low  flight  velocities  by  the  aeroelastic  feedback.  So 
this  simplistic  view  leads  to  good  results. 

Increasing  aircraft  dimensions  decreases  structural 
frequencies  in  combination  with  increased  aeroelastic 
deflections.  This  influences  both  static  and  dynamic 
aircraft  behavior.  The  comparable  low  structural 
frequencies  of  a  Macrobody  will  probably  cause 
considerable  coupling  effects  with  the  flightmechani¬ 
cal  modes.  Therefore  covering  elasticity  by  quasi¬ 
stationary  considerations  is  not  applicable  and  the 
dynamical  effects  of  flexibility  cannot  be  neglected. 

The  mathematical  model  of  a  Macrobody  has  to  re¬ 
present  the  flightmechanical  modes  as  well  as  the 
aeroelastic  effects  in  their  dynamical  interaction  in 
the  most  realistic  way.  Only  those  aeroelastic  effects 
are  included  that  have  influence  on  the  flight¬ 
mechanical  behavior. 

The  necessity  to  consider  aeroelastic  effects  results  in 
a  considerable  increase  of  modeling  expenditure 
because  of  the  determination  of  dynamical  deforma¬ 
tions  and  aerodynamical  feedback  additionally  to  the 
center-of-gravity  motion  of  the  aircraft  (flight¬ 
mechanical  degrees  of  freedom).  Model  development 
is  separated  into  two  fields: 

•  structure  and 

•  aerodynamics. 

Both  models  are  coupled,  the  aerodynamics  supply 
the  most  substantial  part  of  the  structural  loads  and 
the  structure  defines  the  rate  and  condition  of  defor¬ 
mation,  which  is  decisive  for  the  aerodynamic  load 
distribution. 

2.2  The  Airbus  A340-Full  Right  Simulator 

An  essential  basis  for  flying  quality  investigations  is 
the  assessment  by  pilots.  For  that  purpose  investiga¬ 
tions  on  a  flight  simulator  are  necessary.  The  flight 
simulator  has  to  reproduce  all  (important  for  the  as¬ 
sessment)  properties  of  the  aircraft  in  a  most  realistic 
way.  Therefore  the  simulator  has  to  be  equipped  with 
a  modern  cockpit  with  programmable  displays,  a  high 
quality  wide  angle  visual  system  as  well  as  a  6-axis- 
motion  system.  For  the  planned  tests  in  the  research 
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program  the  Airbus  A330/A340-Full-Flight- 
Simulator  (FFS)  of  the  Center  for  Flight  Simulation 
Berlin  (Zentrum  fiir  Flugsimulation  Berlin  -  ZFB) 
will  be  used.  This  simulator  is  used  for  pilot  training 
and  with  an  admission  eorresponding  FAA  level  D 
fulfills  the  highest  demands. 

The  flight  simulator  is  extended  with  a  special  re¬ 
search  component  (Scientific  Re.search  Facility  - 
SRF),  which  allows  user  specific  modifications  in  the 
real-time  software  and  the  integration  of  user  specific 
models  in  the  simulation  process.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
principle  structure  of  the  A330/A340-Simulator  with 
the  SRF.  This  simulator  is  the  technical  basis  for  the 
planned  tests  and  defines  the  marginal  conditions 
relating  to  hard-  and  software. 


Fig.  2  A340-Simulator  with  Scientific  Research 
Facility 

For  the  investigations  the  existing  simulation  model 
of  the  FFS  has  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  model  for  a 
Macrobody,  which  has  to  meet  the  following  main 
requirements: 

•  Realistic  description  of  the  flight  dynamical  be¬ 
havior  including  the  aeroelastic  effects. 

•  Adaptability  to  different  project  variants. 

•  Possibility  to  implement  different  flight  control 
concepts. 

•  Real-time  capability  and  compatibility  with  the 
simulation  environment. 

Especially  the  aspect  of  real-time  capability  means  a 
difficult  demand  and  limits  the  practicable  mathe¬ 
matical  expenditure.  Therefore  simple  as  possible 
model  assumptions  are  needed,  but  which  have  to 
reproduce  the  physical  facts  sufficiently.  The  given 
simulation  frequency  of  60  Hz  means  tliat  a  complete 
simulation  time  step  has  to  be  executed  within 
16.6  ms. 

The  existing  simulation  model  of  the  A340,  satisfying 
the  high  demands  for  pilot  training  and  thus  very 


conplex,  was  replaced  by  a  new,  rather  simplified 
basic  structure  (Modular  Simulation  Software  - 
MOSIS)*.  This  software  now  represents  the  interface 
with  any  flightmechanical  model  and  forms  the  basis 
for  the  model-development  of  flexible  aircraft. 


3.  Aerodynamic  model  of  the  wing 

3. 1  Stationary  Aerodynamic.  Lifting  Surface  Method 

The  task  of  the  wing  aerodynamic  model  is  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  aerodynamic  load  distribution  for  a  given 
geometry  with  known  angle  of  attack  distribution. 
Flexible  deformations  result  in  changes  of  the  angle 
of  attack  distribution.  The  model  should  consider 
compression  and  instationary  effects  the  best  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  should  include  the  influence  of  control 
surfaces  as  well.  Therefore  the  demands  to  the  aero¬ 
dynamic  model  are  extremely  high,  especially  with 
regard  to  real-time  requirements. 

Lift  and  Pitchine  Moment 

The  lifting  surface  theory  of  Prandtl  is  the  basis  of 
the  presented  method.  According  to  this  theory  the 
wing  is  replaced  by  a  system  of  M  elementary  wings, 
each  having  a  constant  circulation  in  the  spanwise 
direction.  The  circulation  distribution  in  wing  chord 
direction  is  modeled  according  to  BiRNBAUM's  first 
and  second  distribution  functions.  Therefore  the  cir¬ 
culation  distribution  in  wing  chord  direction  can  be 
described  by  two  parameters,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  fulfilling  the  kinematics  flow  condition  at  two 
points  along  the  profile.  Truckenbrodt  chooses  the 
quarter  chord  line  and  the  wing  trailing  edge.  As  a 
result  we  get  an  equation  system,  which  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  matrix  form: 


'tty' 

=  K 

100_ 

.E. 

0^5  :  angle  of  attack  vector  at  25%-line,  dimension  M 

ocioo  :  angle  of  attack  vector  at  wing  trailing  edge 
y  :  local  circulation  vector,  dimension  M 
IX  ;  local  pitching  moment  vector,  dimension  M 
K  :  matrix,  dimension  2M  x  2M 

The  matrix  K  is  only  dependent  on  the  number  of 
elementary  wings  M  and  the  geometry  of  the  wing. 
Therefore  K  is  constant  and  can  be  inverted.  Thus  the 
circulation  distribution  y  and  the  pitching  moment 
distribution  jx  can  be  directly  computed  from  the 
angle  of  attack  distribution  a.  The  local  coefficients 
for  lift  and  pitching  moment  relative  to  the  25%-line 
can  be  calculated  from 


If  these  relations  are  also  taken  into  account  in  the 
inverted  matrix  the  local  coefficients  for  lift  and 
pitching  moment  can  be  calculated  directly  from  the 
angle  of  attack  distribution  along  the  25%-line  and 
wing  trailing  edge 


This  simple  matrix  equation  is  real-time  suitable  and 
gives  the  possibility  to  calculate  lift  and  pitching 
moment  distribution  for  any  angle  of  attack  distribu¬ 
tion,  which  also  includes  flexible  deformations. 

Main  disadvantages  of  this  method  are  neglected 
fi-iction  effects,  no  consideration  of  side  slip  angles 
and  the  restriction  to  pure  wings  or  horizontal  tail 
planes  -  the  influence  of  fuselage  and  engines  are  not 
considered.  As  a  result  the  shape  of  the  distributions 
of  coefficients  along  the  wing  span  as  well  as  the  total 
coefficients  are  faulty.  Especially  the  shape  of  the 
distributions  has  an  essential  influence  on  the  flexible 
deformations  and  must  be  reproduced  as  best  as  pos¬ 
sible.  To  compensate  these  disadvantages  both  the 
shape  of  distributions  and  the  total  coefficients  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  lifting  surface  method  (LSM)  have  to 
be  calibrated.  The  shape  is  corrected  using  a  panel 
method  (PM)  and  the  total  coefficients  are  calibrated 
using  a  nonlinear  data  basis  for  the  rigid  aircraft. 

Correction  of  the  shape  of  distributions 
The  panel-method  is  used  to  model  the  aerodynamics 
of  the  whole  aircraft  up  to  Mach  number  Ma  =  0,7. 
As  this  method  is  not  real-time  capable  it  is  used  to 
pre-calculate  the  aerodynamic  loads  of  the  rigid  air¬ 
craft  (flying  shape)  for  a  certain  number  of  flight 
conditions  (Mach  number,  angle  of  attack  and  angle 
of  side  slip)^.  The  LSM  is  used  for  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  The  distributions  of  both  methods  are  compared 
to  pre-calculate  correction  values  which  a  stored  in 
look-up  tables  to  be  used  in  the  real-time  simulation\ 

In  the  real-time  simulation  loop  the  distributions  of 
lift  and  pitching  moment  coefficients  are  calculated 
by  the  LSM  for  the  rigid  wing  (flying  shape.  Index 
“ref’)  as  well  as  for  the  flexible  wing  (actual  shape. 
Index  “flex”).  For  this  the  distributions  of  angle  of 
attack  at  the  25%-line  and  at  the  wing  trailing  edge 
have  to  be  determined  for  both  cases. 

=acG+Aa^.„  +  Aa, 

“flex  =a„f-hAa„„ 

OcG  :  angle  of  attack  at  CG 

Attpo  :  additional  angle  of  attack  vector  due  to  rigid 
geometry  (flying  shape) 

Ao^  :  additional  angle  of  attack  vector  due  to  rigid 
body  rotations  and  aileron  deflections 

Attfkx  •  additional  angle  of  attack  vector  due  to  flexi¬ 
bility 


b  :  wing  span 
f  ^  :  local  aerodynamic  chord 
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The  distributions  of  coefficients  are  calculated  from: 


12s 

■c,i 

100 

--"'Jncx  L— loojp 

For  the  actual  flight  conditions  the  calibration  values 
are  determined  by  interpolation  from  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  look-up  tables.  The  corrected  distributions  can 
be  calculated  from: 


Bl  Fl  :  calibration  values  for  the  lift  coefficient 
Bm  Fm  :  calibration  values  for  the  pitching  moment 
coefficient. 

Thus  we  get  distributions  of  coefficients,  which  shape 
is  similar  to  the  real  wing,  but  where  the  total  coeffi¬ 
cients  are  still  divergent  from  the  real  values. 

Calibration  of  the  total  coefficients 
To  compensate  the  neglected  friction  and  boundary 
layer  effects,  the  total  coefficients  resulted  from  the 
corrected  LSM  are  calibrated  using  a  nonlinear  data 
basis  of  the  rigid  aircraft.  The  total  coefficients  of  the 
rigid  wing  are  calculated  from  the  corrected  coeffi¬ 
cient  distributions  of  the  rigid  wing: 

j  M 

^L.ief  =  g  ^^L.ref.kor.v  ’ 

1 

^m.ref  ~  f.  -  ^^m.ref.kor.v  ‘ 

^  v=l 

S  :  wing  area 

Ayv  :  local  span  of  elementary  wing 
i  :  mean  aerodynamic  chord 

These  total  coefficients  are  compared  to  the  results  of 
the  nonlinear  data  basis  to  calculate  the  relating  cali¬ 
bration  factors: 

r  r 

1^  _  ^L,tob  _  ^m.tab 

'-L.ref  '-ra.ref 

Finally  the  actual  coefficient  distributions  of  the 
flexible  wing  are  calculated  from: 


Induced  Drop 

According  to  Truckenbrodt  the  induced  drag  can 
also  be  calculated  from  the  lifting  surface  theory. 
First  the  induced  angle  of  attack  oti  is  calculated  at 
every  of  the  M  sections;  in  matrix  form  we  get 

=K,c, 

The  matrix  ^  is  of  the  dimension  M  x  M  and  like  Ki 
only  dependent  from  the  geometry  of  the  wing  and 
the  number  of  profiles  M.  Therefore  K2  can  also  be 
pre-computed.  With  the  definition 


Cl,  0  0 

0  Cl2  •••  0 


the  induced  drag  can  be  calculated  from 

CDi=CLai 

respectively 

^Di=£LL5L 

As  the  lift  coefficient  distribution  is  already  cali¬ 
brated  an  additional  correction  of  the  induced  drag 
coefficient  is  unnecessary 

3.2  Instationarv  Aerodynamic 

The  considered  frequencies  of  the  structural  modes 
are  in  the  range  from  0.7  Hz  to  4  Hz.  The  reduced 
frequency 

CO*  =  ©  ^^  /  V 

as  a  parameter  to  characterize  the  influence  of  insta¬ 
tionary  aerodynamic  effects  during  cruise  is  in  the 
range  from  0.2  to  1.2.  According  to  Forsching  for 
0'  <  0.1  the  assumption  of  a  quasi-stationary  flow 
leads  to  good  results.  As  in  our  case  0’  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher,  instationary  effects  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  In  contrast  to  usually  used  methods  for 
instationary  aerodynamics  a  description  in  the  time 
domain  is  necessary. 

As  the  above  presented  lifting  surface  method  is  very 
suitable  for  real-time  purposes,  the  consideration  of 
instationary  effects  should  be  a  modification  respec¬ 
tively  an  extension  of  this  method.  The  new  method 
is  using  filter  functions  for  each  element  of  the  matrix 
Ki  of  the  lifting  surface  method.  These  filter  func¬ 
tions  are  determined  by  using  a  doublet  lattice 
method  (DLM)  as  a  reference,  which  was  placed  at 
the  institute’s  disposal  by  the  German  Aerospace 
Research  Establishment  (DLR)  Gottingen. 

For  this  purpose  the  LSM  has  to  be  modified  in  such 
a  way  that  the  two  angles  of  attack  in  one  section 
represent  a  bending  (vertical  movement)  respectively 
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torsion  along  the  wingspan  axis.  This  can  be  easily 
obtained  by  taking  ttioo  as  quantity  for  bending  (index 
”B”)  and  ttioo  -  025  as  quantity  for  torsion  (index 
"T').  Thus  we  get  the  following  modified  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  LSM: 


ttn  =a,„n 


i=1...2MJ  =  l...M 


Both  for  LSM  and  DLM  section  by  section  is  stimu¬ 
lated  with  a  certain  angle  of  attack  ocb,  using  the 
DLM.  This  is  done  for  N  frequencies.  From  the  DLM 
we  get  complex  results  for  lift  and  pitching  moment 
c.  and  .  Comparing  the  results  of  both  methods 
we  get  for  every  stimulated  section  (i=l...M)  a  set  of 
N  discrete  values  Fij(aDic)  of  the  searched  transfer 
functions  at  each  of  the  influenced  sections  (j=l...M). 
The  same  is  done  for  Or.  These  transfer  functions 
describe  the  influence  of  instationary  effects  on  lift 
and  pitching  moment. 


i  ;  inducing  section 

j  :  influenced  section 


Reduced  Fiequcncy 


Reduced  ftequency 


Fig.  3  Influence  of  section  8  on  section  15 

The  transfer  functions  in  the  range  of  the  interesting 
frequency  range  can  be  approximated  by  polynomial 
equations,  using  an  optimization  procedure.  This  has 
to  be  done  for  each  element  of  the  matrix  Ki,  which 
means  a  number  of  2M  x  2M.  With  a  typical  value  of 
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M  =  31  we  get  3844  transfer  functions.  Fig.  3  shows 
as  an  typical  example  the  transfer  function  for  the 
instationary  effect  in  the  influence  of  section  8  on 
section  15  in  amplitude  and  phase  for  c,  and  c^. 


As  all  transfer  functions  have  a  common  physical 
reason  it  is  supposed  that  they  can  be  formulated  by 
one  type  of  function.  A  PD2T2  filter  was  chosen, 
whose  coefficients  were  determined  by  an  optimiza¬ 
tion  process. 


F(s)  =  K 


b, +  b,s  +  s^ 
a,  +  a,  s  + 


Using  all  3844  transfer  functions  means  a  very  high 
numerical  expenditure.  This  can  be  reduced  by  ne¬ 
glecting  the  transfer  functions  for  those  elements, 
where  the  stationary  contribution  at  one  section  is  less 
than  5%  of  the  influence  of  one  section  on  itself 
(which  gives  the  maximum  at  this  location).  For  this 
example  1246  transfer  functions  were  left,  which 
means  a  reduction  of  68%.  Fig.  4  shows  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  transfer  functions  in  the  matrix  Ki’,  each  cross 
indicates  a  filter  to  be  used. 


Fig.  4  Filter  distribution  in  the  equation  system  * 

Obviously  there  is  a  systematic  in  this  distribution. 
Analyzing  the  structure  of  the  matrix  shows  that  the 
matrix  can  be  subdivided  in  four  regions: 


I  :  influence  of  bending  on  lift 
n  :  influence  of  torsion  on  lift 
m  :  influence  of  bending  on  pitching  moment 
rV  :  influence  of  torsion  on  pitching  moment 

The  distribution  shown  in  Fig.  4  shows  clearly  a 
dominant  influence  in  the  region  of  the  main  diago¬ 
nals  of  the  four  sections,  because  the  main  diagonals 
represent  the  influence  of  one  wing  section  on  itself. 

To  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  filter  method  several 
results  were  compared  to  those  of  the  DLM.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  results  of  both  method  for  a  wing  bending 
movement.  The  figure  shows  amplitude  and  phase  of 
lift  versus  frequency.  For  comparison  reasons  the 
stationary  results  are  included.  Up  to  a  reduced  fire- 
quency  of  (o*=  0.8  (which  means  a  firequency  of 
f  =  2.7  Hz  during  cruise)  there  is  a  very  good  corre- 


spondence  between  filter  method  and  DLM.  Increas¬ 
ing  frequencies  lead  to  increasing  errors,  especially  in 
phase.  Therefore  the  filter  method  is  a  very  suitable 
method  to  consider  instationary  effects  in  real-time 
applications. 


Reduced  Fnquency 


Reduced  Fnquency 


Fig.  5  Lift  coefficient  for  bending  movement 


4.  Structural  Model 

The  basic  proceeding  of  considering  the  structural 
elasticity  will  be  shov^m  in  the  following  chapter.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  elasticity  has  its  main  influence 
on  the  dynamic  wing  deflections.  The  vibrations  of 
fuselage  and  rudder  are  not  considered  in  this  model 
because  of  there  small  dynamic  deformations.  Here, 
the  structural  model  is  considering  elastic  deforma¬ 
tions  due  to  flapping,  hunting  and  torsional  vibra¬ 
tions. 

Because  of  real-time  demands  in  flightsimulation,  the 
deflections  of  wings  have  to  be  described  by  a  small 
number  of  degrees  of  fireedom  (DOF).  In  Structure 
Dynamics  a  lot  of  useful  methods  for  discretizing 
continues  systems  are  known.  Finite  Element  is  one 
of  these  methods.  It  calculates  nearly  exact  static  and 
dynamic  deflections.  But  Finite  Element  needs  too 
many  DOFs  for  a  correct  system  description  and  that 
means  too  long  computing  times.  The  real-time  de¬ 
mand  obliges  to  a  much  simpler  description  of  the 
wing  model.  In  a  first  approach  the  wing  is  modeled 
as  an  elastic,  continues  beam.  The  beam  model  is 
rough  but  not  wrong  because  the  wing  cell  acts 
mainly  as  a  beam.  The  rest  of  the  wing  doesn't  carry 
heavy  dynamic  loads  (Fig.  6).  In  regard  to  the  real¬ 
time  demands  this  wing  model  is  an  acceptable  ap¬ 
proximation.  /q 


The  discrete  wing  model  is  obtained  by  introducing 
the  first  mode  shapes  of  the  flapping,  hunting  and 
torsional  vibrations  resulting  from  a  previous  Finite 
Element  calculation  of  a  most  complex  model.  The 
use  of  mode  shapes  for  discretizing  a  continues  sys¬ 
tem  is  called  "Modal  Reduction".  It  is  very  common 
in  Structure  Dynamics.  The  mode  shapes  include  all 
information  about  the  dynamic  behavior  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  Modal  reduced  equation  systems  are  much 
smaller  than  Finite  Element  equation  systems,  so  their 
computation  is  much  faster. 


wing 


Fig.  6  Modeling  of  the  wing 


Introducing  these  mode  shapes  into  a  continuos  dif¬ 
ferential  equation  leads  to  a  system  of  differential 
equations  that  has  only  the  unknown  amplitudes  of 
the  considered  mode  shapes  as  DOF's.  These  ampli¬ 
tudes  are  not  physical  deflections.  They  are  a  sort  of 
weighting  factors.  After  each  time-step  in  the  real¬ 
time  computation,  the  weighting  factors  are  solved. 
The  whole  wing  deflections  can  be  calculated  as  a 
superposition  of  all  considered  modes. 


4.1  The  Principle  of  Virtual  Work 

The  differential  equations  of  the  beam  model  are 
derived  by  using  the  principle  of  virtual  work.  The 
principle  of  virtual  work  is  an  energy  formulation.  It 
is  also  the  basic  for  the  Finite  Element  Method.  In 
this  energy  formulation  the  real  deflections  are 
superposed  by  virtual  deflections.  These  virtual  de¬ 
flections  do  work  on  the  unknown  real  deflections 
and  their  mass,  damp  and  stiffness  forces.  This  leads 
to  different  virtual  works,  where  virtual  deformation 
work  has  to  be  distinguished  from  virtual  load  work. 

The  virtual  deflections  state  is  free  selectable  but  it  is 
clever  to  use  the  same  mode  shapes  which  are  used 
for  the  real  deflections.  The  virtual  deflection  work 
describes  all  the  elasticity  works.  The  virtual  load 
work  includes  the  inertia  works  and  all  the  aerody¬ 
namic  and  gravitation  works.  Virtual  deformation 


work  and  virtual  load  work  must  arise  an  equiva¬ 
lence. 


5V  =  6W 

The  principle  considers  continues  loads  also  as  point 
loads.  In  the  simple  beam  model  both  loads  occur. 
There  are  continues  loads  such  as  aerodynamic  or 
gravitation  loads  and  point  loads  such  as  discrete 
forces  of  the  aircraft  engines  for  example.  In  the  same 
manner  continues  stiffness’  and  inertial  forces  are 
considered  together  with  point  stiffness’  and  masses. 
The  principle  of  virtual  work  can  be  written  as: 

b 

5V  =  j  E(y)I(y)z"(y,t)5z"(y)dy 

0 

Here,  the  virtual  deformation  work  of  the  flapping 
mode  is  written.  It  includes  the  Young's  modulus  and 
the  geometrical  moment  of  inertia.  The  virtual  defor¬ 
mation  work  will  be  integrated  over  the  wing  span  b. 
The  product  of  these  terms  with  the  time-depending 
real  deflections  gives  a  moment  curve.  The  virtual 
deflections  5z  do  work  on  this  moment  curve  and 
produce  the  virtual  deformation  work. 

The  formulation  for  the  virtual  load  work  is  given  by: 

b 

5W  =  J^i(y,t)z„(y,t)5z(y)dy 

0 

-f-  g  J^(y,t)5z(y)dy 

b 

+  Jp(y,t)5z(y)dy 

For  an  easier  understanding  again  only  the  terms  of 
the  flapping  mode  are  shown.  The  virtual  load  work 
includes  basically  three  terms.  The  first  one  describes 
the  work  of  inertia,  using  the  mass  distribution  p.  and 
the  real  elastic  accelerations  of  the  wing  z^,.  The 
second  term  is  usually  static  and  considers  the  gravi¬ 
tation  work  using  the  gravitation  constant  g.  In  case 
of  flight  the  fuel  mass  will  be  reduced.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  the  mass  distribution  is  a  sum  of  structural  and 
fuel  mass.  Both  are  time-dependent  and  so  is  the 
gravitation  work.  The  third  term  includes  all  loads 
such  as  aerodynamic  loads  or  engine  thrust.  These 
terms  also  depend  on  the  local  wing  span  coordinate 
and  the  time. 

One  can  see  another  advances  of  the  simple  beam 
model.  In  the  confutation  of  the  aerodynamic  loads 
these  forces  are  reduced  to  a  single  line  (25%-line).  If 
a  complex  3-dimensional  Finite  Element  model  were 
used,  the  aerodynamic  loads  could  not  be  reduced  to  a 
single  line  because  this  would  lead  to  a  singular  line 
forces  on  the  airfoil.  In  that  case  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  smear  the  aerodynamic  load  line  to  a  force 
area.  That  isn't  necessary  in  the  beam  model. 


Virtual  deflections  5z  do  work  on  the  three  terms 
above  and  produces  a  virtual  load  work. 


4.2  Discretizing  the  Principle 

Up  to  now  the  motion  is  described  by  continues  de¬ 
flections  and  continues  system  parameters  such  as  the 
Young'  modulus  or  the  mass  distribution  for  example. 
The  whole  model  must  be  reduced  to  a  small  number 
of  DOF's.  The  idea  for  discretizing  the  continues 
model  is  an  approximation  of  the  real  and  virtual 
deflections  by  known  deflection  shapes.  In  this  case 
the  mode  shapes  of  a  complex  Finite  Element  model 
are  used.  The  different  mode  shapes  are  weighted  by 
unknown  factors  and  then  superposed  to  the  real 
deflection  shape.  The  Finite  Element  model  is  calcu¬ 
lated  before  each  simulation,  so  there  is  no  need  to 
calculate  it  in  every  time-step.  The  number  of  the 
considered  mode  shapes  df  ends  not  only  on  the 
accuracy  that  is  wanted  but  also  on  the  excit^  system 
frequencies  in  real  flight  situation.  The  mode  shapes 
of  higher  eigenfrequencies  don't  influence  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  lower  frequency  level  at  normal  flight 
conditions. 


In  the  presented  wing  model  the  first  mode  shapes  of 
the  flapping  ,  hunting  and  torsional  vibrations  are 
considered  for  descretizing  the  principle.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  equation  represents  the  approximation  of  the 
real  deflections  by  different  mode  shapes: 


z,i(y,0  =  ShityffifO 

=  (h|(y) . h,.(y))| 


ffiWl 

f«(l) 


hi(y)  describes  the  shape  function  of  the  mode  shape 
number  i  with  the  wing  span  coordinate  y.  Its  coeffi¬ 
cient  fi(t)  is  only  time  dependent.  This  is  a  so  called 
weighting  factor.  It  shows  the  strength  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  mode  shape  number  i  on  the  whole 
vibration  shape.  Basically,  this  approximation  leads 
to  a  separation  of  the  time  and  the  local  coordinate 
dependencies. 


Nearly  the  same  approximation  is  used  for  the  virtual 
deflections: 


5z(y)  =  Sh,(y)6fk 

=  (h,(y),...,h,(y)) 


(K 

5f. 


=  h^5f 


The  difference  lays  in  the  type  of  the  weighting  fac¬ 
tors.  For  the  virtual  deflections  the  weighting  factors 
6f  are  virtual  and  don't  depend  on  time.  They  remain 
free  selectable. 
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After  inserting  the  approximations  above  into  the 
principle  of  virtual  work,  a  big  equation  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  given.  This  big  equation  is  still  an  energy 
formulation  but  the  time  dependencies  and  the  de¬ 
pendencies  on  local  coordinates  are  separated  now.  In 
every  integration  term  of  this  energy  formulation 
tliere  exist  a  virtual  weighting  factor  5^.  Sorting  on 
these  virtual  factors  leads  to  separate  differential 
equations  which  have  no  virtual  factors  anymore. 

:  X[jl^^khidyfi  +  jEIh'h'dyfJ-gj^h^dy- jp\dy  =  0 
+s^if  -pj  =  0 

These  differential  equations  can  be  written  as  a  whole 
system  of  differential  equations  using  matrix  format 
after  integration  over  the  wing  span  coordinate  y. 

M  f  +  Sf  =  p 

M  :  mass  matrix 

S  :  stiffness  matrix 

£  :  load  vector. 

It  can  be  seen  that  no  structural  damping  is  used.  In 
normal  structures  there  isn't  much  structural  damping. 
The  main  damping  is  brought  by  the  aerodynamic 
forces  considered  by  the  load  vector. 


the  wing  fixed  coordinate  system  x,y,/,  a  constant 
angle  (p  (sweep)  is  sited.  In  addition  the  wing  fixed 
coordinate  system  is  displaced  by  the  distance  of 
gravity  center  and  the  wing  center.  The  distortions  of 
the  flapping  motion  z'  and  the  torsional  motion  c 
which  are  used  in  the  principle  are  also  presented  in 
Fig.  7. 

The  rest  of  the  aircraft  is  modeled  as  a  rigid  body. 
The  influence  of  the  rigid  body  motion  on  the  wing 
vibrations  must  be  considered.  For  this  reason  trans¬ 
formation  matrices  for  both  wings  are  needed.  The 
transformation  matrix  is  given  by: 

^  X  costp  sintp  0  Tx' 

y  =  -sintp  costp  0  y 

,  z  J  0  0  1  iz, 

Once  again  the  virtual  deformation  work  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  presented,  now  including  the  deformation 
terms  of  the  flapping,  the  hunting  and  the  torsional 
motion.  The  rest  of  the  principle  cannot  be  shown. 
The  equation  is  very  large.  Because  the  authors 
would  like  to  show  only  the  basic  problems  and  steps 
to  get  the  whole  system  of  equations  of  motion  they 
do  not  present  every  step  in  detail.  One  can  read  the 
ftill  derivation  in^. 


4.3  The  System  of  Differential  Equations  of  Motion 

After  derivation  the  energy  formulation  to  the  dis¬ 
crete  model  a  coordinate  system  is  needed  for  the 
description  of  motion.  Fig.  7  shows  the  coordinates  of 
a  wing. 


The  elastic  axis  of  a  wing  is  singled  out  as  a  reference 
axis.  A  formulation  of  the  equation  relative  to  this 
reference  axis  will  lead  to  a  separation  of  flapping, 
hunting  vibration  and  the  torsional  vibration.  As  a 
result  the  equations  can  be  written  much  easier.  Be¬ 
tween  a  fuselage  fixed  coordinate  system  x,  y,  z  and 


5V  =  j  EI,,„  z"5z"dy  +  Joi,  „  e;,  8e'dy 
+  J  El,  p,  x'J  5x"dy 

The  aerodynamic  forces  and  the  engine  thrusts  are 
directed  to  the  aircraft  length  direction  so  they  must 
be  transformed  into  the  rotated  coordinate  system  of 
the  wing. 

One  can  find  the  excentricity  of  elastic  axis  to  the 
gravitation  axis  of  the  wing  in  the  inertial  terms  of  the 
virtual  load  work. 

The  direction  of  gravitational  force  is  always  related 
to  the  actual  position  of  the  aircraft  in  motion.  The 
Euler  angles  and  0  take  place  in  the  principle. 

It  is  very  important  to  consider  the  relative  kinematics 
of  the  system.  All  terms  of  second  order  time  deriva¬ 
tion  in  the  principle  must  be  completed  by  the  relative 
motion  between  the  aircraft  and  the  earth. 

At  the  end  of  all  these  derivations  a  system  of  differ¬ 
ential  equations  of  second  order  is  given.  This 
equation  system  has  a  small  amount  of  DOF's, 
namely  the  weighting  factors  of  the  considered  mode 
shapes.  This  system  allows  flightmechanical  investi¬ 
gations  in  a  full  flight  simulator  that  demands  real¬ 
time  computations. 

The  system  of  equations  of  second  order  including  all 
important  terms  is  given  by: 

Mi  +  2(£o)i-"[5+s(E,)]i  =  E. 
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For  the  real-time  calculation,  the  system  of  second 
order  will  be  transformed  into  a  system  of  first  order. 
The  transformation  doubles  the  amount  of  DOFs  but 
this  would  be  the  same  as  one  uses  Finite  Element 
Methods  for  modeling.  One  can  see  again:  It  is  very 
important  to  reduce  the  amount  of  DOFs.  Just  the 
simple  but  necessary  transformation  to  solve  the 
equation  system  leads  to  a  higher  amount  of  DOF’s. 


The  load  vector  p  is  separated  to  its  aerodynamic 
parts. 

E  =  Eo  +Es(£)  +  ED(i) 

Fig.  8  shows  the  considered  mode  shapes  for  the 
beam  model. 


Conclusions 

With  exception  of  the  instationary  aerodynamics  the 
above  described  models  were  integrated  in  the  real¬ 
time  simulation  software  of  the  A330/A340-FFS.  The 
filter  routines  for  the  approximation  of  instationary 
effects  had  to  be  left  because  of  the  insufficient  com¬ 
putation  power  of  the  simulation  computer. 

First  results  show  significant  aeroelastic  effects,  as 
had  been  expected.  Fig.  9  shows  the  roll  response  to 
an  aileron  step  input,  both  for  a  rigid  and  for  a  flexi¬ 
ble  wing.  Dynamic  flexible  effects  can  only  be  stated 
in  the  roll  rate.  Roll  acceleration  and  roll  rate  show 
higher  frequency  and  reduced  damping  ratio  of  the 
Dutch  roll  motion  for  the  flexible  wing.  The  initial 
roll  rate  for  the  flexible  wing  is  significantly  Iowct 
than  for  the  rigid  wing,  which  means  a  distinctly 
reduced  control  effectiveness.  This  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  from  the  roll  angle,  which  is  reduced  about  25% 
for  the  flexible  wing.  At  the  same  time  due  to  the 


reduced  dan:^)ing  ratio  the  Dutch  roll  motion  has 
larger  amplitudes,  which  has  a  negative  influence  on 
passenger  comfort.  It  has  to  be  mentioned  that  no 
absolute  values  should  be  taken  from  the  shown 
graphs  because  the  data  basis  for  the  structure  fle:5ible 
wing  is  preliminary.  Nevertheless  the  results  give  the 
correct  quantitative  behaviour. 


Fig.  9  Roll  reaction  after  aileron  step  input  ^ 


These  preliminary  results  show  that  the  main  effects 
of  structural  elasticity  on  aircraft  motion  are  well 
represented  by  the  implemented  model: 

(1)  reduction  of  control  effectiveness  and 

(2)  coupling  effects  with  the  flightmechanical  modes. 

The  development  of  the  real-time  model  of  the  flexi¬ 
ble  aircraft  is  to  be  continued.  The  actual  work  is 
related  to  extend  the  degree  of  considered  flexible 
modes  of  the  wing  and  to  take  into  account  flexibility 
of  fuselage  and  tail  plane  unit. 
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A  new  simulation  computer  is  to  be  integrated  in  the 
A340-FPS  to  meet  the  computation  requirements  for 
the  implementation  of  instationary  effects.  Further¬ 
more  the  aerodynamic  model  will  be  extended  to 
reproduce  high  lift  configurations.  This  simulation 
model  will  be  the  basis  for  further  research  work  on 
the  development  of  new  control  laws  and  flying  qual¬ 
ity  studies. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  deals  with  the  methods  of  physical 
modelling  of  Flight  Control  Systems  (FCS)  by  means 
of  Dynamically  Similar  free-flying  Models  (DSM)  for 
the  investigation  of  stability  and  controllability  of 
aircraft  at  subsonic  flight  speeds.  The  subsonic  flight 
regime  allows  us  to  avoid  Mach  number  similarity 
considerations.  The  large  scale  of  the  DSM  meets  auto 
similarity  of  Reynolds  numbers,  whilst  Froude 
similarity  is  assured  during  the  development  and 
manufacturing  the  DSM.  This  paper  proves  the 
presence  of  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  of 
similarity  for  the  FCS  of  an  aircraft,  and  that  of  its 
DSM.  The  generalized  scale  coefficients  for 
transitioning  from  the  FCS's  aircraft  gain  factors,  to 
those  of  the  FCS  of  the  DSM  have  been  obtained,  and 
it  is  shown  that  the  coefficients  depend  only  on  the 
linear  scale  of  the  DSM. 

Keywords: 

modelling,  aircraft,  scale,  coefficients,  autosimilarity. 

The  modelling  of  aircraft  dynamics  is  one  important 
problem  when  designing  a  new  Flight  Control  Systems 
(FCS).  When  applied  in  the  early  stages  of  design, 
mathematical  simulation  provides  considerable 
advantages,  as  well  as  some  drawbacks:  among  the 
latter  is  the  influence  that  the  assumptions  introduced 
in  the  preparation  of  the  aircraft's  mathematical  model 
has  on  the  final  results.  That  is,  theoretical  methods 
always  require  an  experimental  validation  of  the  basic 
assumptions. 

Wind-tunnel  test  and  other  traditional 
methods  of  experimental  aerodynamics  does  not 
adequately  provide  the  reproduction  of  complex 
aircraft  dynamics.  Aircraft  flight  testing  is  expensive 
and  presents  a  risk  for  test-pilots.  Furthermore,  test 
can  only  provide  results  after  the  production  of  the 
first  prototype  aircraft. 

Large  scale  dynamically  similar  free-flying 
models  have  been  widely  used  during  the  creation  of 


new  flying  vehicles,  for  testing  original 
aerodynamic  concepts  and  exploring  high  risk 
flight  envelopes. 

They  are  also  utilized  for  flight  dynamics 
investigations,  for  the  determination  of  their 
optimum  control  laws,  as  well  as  for  aeroelasticity 
investigations^’^ 

The  main  advantages  of  this  method  are: 

a)  The  unlimited  space  that  surrounds  the  model  (it 

excludes  the  interference  between  the  walls  and 
boundary  layer  of  the  flow  inside  a  wind 
tunnel): 

b)  The  absence  of  a  suspension  and  attachments 
which  distorts  natural  oscillations  of  the  model 
and  introduce  additional  masses  and  friction: 

c)  Last  but  not  least,  the  possibility  of 
investigating  the  most  dangerous  regimes  of 
flight,  before  the  first  prototype  of  the  aircraft 
under  development  is  created,  as  well  as  saving 
large  investments  and  time  for  the  construction 
of  unique  installations  (such  as  special  wind 
tunnels). 

The  methodological  possibilities  of  e.xperimenting 
by  means  of  DSM.  represents  a  highly  effective 
scientific  and  research  tool. 

A  DSM  is  an  autonomous,  pilotless, 
research  and  development  multiple  mission 
aircraft.  It  can  carry  out  automatic  o  remotely 
controlled  flights,  according  to  a  pre-set  program, 
and  has  the  capability  to  record  all  flight  relevant 
information  during  a  test.  The  DSM  is 
geometrically  similar  to  the  aircraft  under 
investigation.  Its  mass,  moment  of  inertia  and 
other  parameters  ensure  exact  performance 
similarity,  including  the  case  when  we  need  to 
ensure  an  adequate  simulation  of  aeroelastic 
processes.  DSM  is  a  physical  model  of  an  aircraft, 
and  it  excludes  all  errors  that  the  mathematical 
model  of  that  aircraft  may  have.  It  is  of  most 
importance  in  the  investigation  of  new  flight 
regimes:  for  example  manoeuvre  such  as  the  well 
known  "Pugachev  Cobra"  (reaching  an  angle  of 
attack  of  more  than  90°  without  stalling).  The 
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development  of  a  mathematical  model  for  predicting 
aircraft's  behaviour  is  as  mentioned  above  a  very 
difllcult  problem.  howe\er,  a  DSM  may  solve  this 
problem  readily.  Regimes  which  attain  an  of  angle  of 
attack  equal  to  90°  are  pre-set  at  the  FCS  of  the  DSM. 
and  after  flight  tests,  better  control  laws  may  be 
selected.  The  DSM  is  launched  from  a  carrier  (aircraft 
or  helicopter)  or  from  a  ground  ramps  with  the  help  of 
a  solid-propellant  ascent  stage. 

After  stage  separation.  the  DSM 
accomplishes  pre-programmed  manoeuvres;  in  case  of 
an  emergency,  or  after  flight  program  completion,  a 
parachute  and  soft  landing  system  performs  a  proper 
recovery’.  It  may  also  recover  the  DSM  from  critical  or 
uncontrolled  flight  regimes,  can  stabilize  and 
decelerate  its  motion  and  at  the  landing  moment,  the 
same  system  will  decrease  vertical  speed  for  touch¬ 
down  and  counteracts  ground  wind  effects.  After 
processing  the  flight's  information,  performing  turn- 
round  servicing  and  on-board  systems  readjusting,  in 
accordance  with  a  new  flight  program,  ftirther  flight 
e.xperiments  may  be  conducted.  Thus,  dictated  by 
issues  of  test  pilot  safety  as  well  as  by  economic 
considerations,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  the  most 
realistic  simulation  of  the  dynamics  of  flight,  specially 
in  the  exploration  of  critical  flight  regimes  for  new 
aircraft,  by  means  of  such  type  of  dynamically  similar 
free-flying  models. 

The  determination  of  main  dimensional  flight 
parameters  though  DSM  procedures  results,  usually 
beyond  doubt,  however,  as  a  rule,  only  non- 
dimensional  parameters  require  special  investigations. 
As  denoted  in  the  literature,  the  non-dimensional 
parameters  of  process  shows  invariance  under  metric 
transformations  and  may  be  utilized  as  an  independent 
similarity  criterion.  But  such  simplified  formal 
approach  to  satisfy  similarity  criteria  in  non- 
dimensional  parameters  is  only  valid  within  relatively 
simple  problems  of  similarity  and  can  not  be  used  for 
tests  on  DSM. 

An  example  of  non-dimensional  parameters 
in  which  simulation  modelling  requires  special 
analysis  is  the  angle  of  attack  a  (if  it  is  measured  in 
radians).  There  are  no  doubts  about  the  need  of  an 
adequate  representation  of  this  angle,  but  only  after 
conducting  special  investigations  it  becomes  clear 
what  values  for  mass,  autopilot  coefficients  and  other 
should  be  taken  into  account  during  DSM's  design. 
Under  a  simulation  of  steady-state  flight  conditions  in 
wind  tunnels  the  requirement  on  the  angle  of  attack 
equivalence  can  be  achieved  relatively  easily:  it  is 
enough  to  fix  the  model  in  the  required  position  with 


respect  to  the  flow.  Moreover,  force  unbalances, 
acting  on  the  model  may  be  compensated  by 
actuators  at  the  supports. 

In  tests  of  DSM  the  angle  of  attack  is 
determined  by  the  autopilot's  sensors  by  means  of 
aerodynamic,  inertial  and  gravity  forces  which  act 
on  the  model.  Therefore,  the  task  of  providing  an 
equivalence  between  the  model's  angle  of  attack 
or^,  and  the  real  aircraft's  at  first,  can  be 
related  to  an  adequate  representation  of  the  model's 
parameters  that  are  contained  in  the  criterion  of 
dynamic  similarity  of  Newton  laws  and  Froude  and 
Mach  numbers.  Let  us  now  analyse  this 
relationship. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  for  full  aerodynamic  similarity  in  a  single 
test's  flight,  in  other  words,  simultaneous  equality 
of  Reynolds,  Froude  and  Mach  numbers  for  the 
real  aircraft,  and  for  the  DSM  is  not  within  reach. 
However,  we  can  neglect  similarity  of  Mach 
number  for  the  simulation  of  stability  and 
controllability,  when  the  airspeed  is  lower  than  the 
velocity  of  sound.  In  the  case  of  a  large  scale  DSM 
model  we  can  demonstrate  that  we  have  self 
similarity  of  Reynolds  number.  However,  for  the 
exploration  of  stability  and  controllability  we  must 
observe  first  of  all  the  Froude  criterion.  The 
equation  e.xpressing  the  relationship  between 
inertial  and  weight  forces,  follows: 
y- 

=  Fr,  Fr  =  idem 

where  V  is  the  velocity,  g  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity,  and  L  is  the  length. 

Under  DSM  experiments  the  task  of 
providing  kinematic  similarity  assumes  two 
approaches: 

1. -  It  is  necessary  for  similarity  conditions  to 

equalize  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  attack, 
that  determines  the  forces  acting  on  the  model, 
and  the  corresponding  model  trajectory . 

2. -  It  is  necessary  for  satisfying  similarity’  that  the 

model's  trajectory,  for  example  straight 
horizontal  flight  (SHF),  and  forces  acting  on 
the  model,  and  model's  angle  of  attack 
correspond  to  this  trajectory. 

Let  us  e.xamine  both  approaches  in 
experiments  in  the  case  when  the  Froude  criterion 
is  satisfied.  Together  with  above  mentioned  we 
should  note  that  for  a  model  that  shows  accordance 
with  Ne\Mon's  criterion: 
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Ne  =  — V 
pL^ 

mass  nij^  =  Kp  -  Kl  -m^  \ 
acts  the  of  weight  forces 


-Kl-R, 


N\Ky  =  ^, 


-Rl'K- 


(5) 


Ki=^M  S=Rp  Rl-^N  g  = 

=  Kpf^l-K 


(1) 


where  K,  =  ;  K^,  =  are  the  scales  of 

L,  ^  Ps 

linear  dimensions  and  represents  the  density  of  the 
environment. 


As  soon  as  Z^  -  C ^ 

o  -V^ 

Zm=^im‘  the  lift  force  of  the 

model  in  case  of  equivalence  of  angles  of  attack  a  and 
lift  coefficients  is 

Z^  =  K^  Kl  Kl-Z,  (2) 


Hence,  with  Froude  and  Newton  criterion  satisfied, 
both  of  the  above  methods  are  equivalent;  the 
action  of  aerodynamics  forces  on  the  DSM  causes 
the  geometry  of  the  trajectory  to  be  the  same,  in  the 
model  and  in  the  real  aircraft,  when  their  angles  of 
attack  are  equal. 

It  is  also  possible  to  show  that,  without 
satisfying  the  Froude  criterion  (for  example 

V 

satisfying  the  Mach  criterion  {M  =  — ),  and 

a 

having  .  h  >s  necessary  to  move  along  a 

curvilinear  trajectory  with  an  overload  on  the 
model  given  by: 

(6) 


where  Ky  =  is  the  scale  of  the  velocity,  S  is  the 
bearing  surface. 

The  simple  flight  regime  being  modeled 
(SHF),  that  is  in  the  absence  of  the  vertical 
component  of  thrust,  is  characterized  by  the  condition 
■  O) 

For  obvious  reasons  =  g^  and  by 
satisfying  the  Froude  criterion  (Ky  =  yjl^) 
substitute  in  formula  (3)  e.xpression  (1)  and  (2) 
making  equation  i.  e.  SHF  of  aircraft  with 

Fr=idem  is  represented  by  the  same  model's  angle  of 
attack  is  equal  to  the  aircraft.  For  maneuvering, 
aircraft's  modelling  in  a  certain  point  of  the  trajectory 
we  find  the  overload  on  the  model  table: 

_z^  _K^  Kl-Kl-Z^.  _ 

"  K^Kl-W, 

(4) 

and  the  curvature  of  model's  trajectory  is 


That  is,  satisfying  M=idem  {Ky  ^  1)  and  the 

scale  =—  ,  the  simulation  of  violent 

maneuvers  with  =  8 ,  would  require  a  normal 
load  factor  =  40 ;  and  that  with  a  safety 
coefficient  of  f=1.5  will  force  on  the  designer  a 
normal  load  factor  of  =  60 .  To  design  such 
model  is  in  practice  an  unrealizable  feat. 

However,  theoretical,  methodological  and 
designer  efforts  allow'  us  to  produce  a  DSM  that 
provides  an  adequate  reproduction  of  complex 
aircraft  dynamics.  Fig.  1  shows  the  result  of  spin 
flight  test  of  a  Sukhoi  SU-27  aircraft  and  of  its 
DSM.  This  diagram  shows  a  close  convergence  of 
flight  test  results.  Furthermore,  necessary  and 
sufficient  conditions  of  similarity  must  also  be 
meet  for  the  FCS  of  an  aircraft,  and  that  of  its 
DSM. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of 
free-flying  models,  investigators  were  only 
interested  in  the  aerodynamic  characteristics  of  the 
aircraft,  without  taking  much  into  account  the 
influence  of  the  FCS  on  these  characteristics.  Thus, 
modelling  of  a  FCS  through  DSM  were  not 
conducted,  as  far  as  we  know  ^'2.  Nevertheless  the 
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frequent  utilization  as  well  as  the  growth  of  research 
elTons  on  active  control  systems  has  provided  a  need 
to  further  simulate  FCS;  specially  since  a  similarity 


transfer  fxmction  between  the  FCS  of  the  real 
aircraft,  with  that  of  the  DSM,  is  still  incomplete 
or  simply  absent. 


Fig.1.  Dependency  of  attack  angle  from 
angular  velocity 


o  aircraft 
A  model 


Necessary  conditions  also  includes  the 
presence  of  a  similarity  criterion  which  must  be 
numerically  equivalent  for  similar  phenomenon  (n- 
Theorem  from  the  theory  of  dimensions)’  sufficient 
conditions  in  geometrical  similarity  of  the  aircraft  and 
its  model,  and  similarity  of  the  initial  and  boundary 
conditions  of  the  processes  to  be  compared. 

To  ensure  sufficiency  of  similarity  conditions, 
at  first,  the  DSM  must  be  manufactured  as  an  e.xact 
copy  of  the  real  aircraft,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  this 
provides  the  first  condition  of  sufficiency,  that  is, 
similarity  of  geometrical  parameters  between  the 
model  and  the  real  object.  Second,  to  satisfy  the 
functional  similarity  of  the  block  diagram  of  the  FCS, 
i.e.  to  keep  in  the  DSM  formulation  the  same  control 
laws  as  on  the  real  aircraft;  this  is  usually  not  a 
problem.  In  the  case  of  the  FCS  of  the  designed  DSM, 
control  laws  are  not  selected,  but  are  taken  directly 


from  the  real  aircraft.  Third,  ensuring  similarity  of 
the  starting  boundary  conditions  of  confronted 
phenomenon;  the  flight  of  the  real  aircraft  and  its 
model  occur  both  in  the  real  atmosphere. 

To  satisfy  all  necessary  similarity 
conditions  is  a  more  comple.x  question.  For  this  it 
is  necessary  to  obtain  scale  transition  coefficients 
from  the  aircraft's  FCS  gain  factors,  to  those  from 
the  FCS  of  the  DSM.  These  coefficients  can  be 
derived  by  means  of  a  formal  mathematical  method 
in  which  we  apply  the  rules  of  the  theory  of 
dimensions.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  e.xamine 
the  differential  equations  of  aircraft  displacement. 

The  method  of  reception  of  necessary 
conditions  for  similarity  is  valid  for  n‘**  order 
equations.  For  a  clear  demonstration  of  necessary 
conditions  for  similarit)'  between  of  the  FCS  of  an 
aircraft  and  that  of  its  DSM  we  may  examine  the 
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longitudinal,  short-period  motion  of  the  system 
"Aircraft-FCS",  described  by  the  following  equations^: 

(5^  +  Qs)6-\-  (C^s + €2)0  +  C^S  =  0 
—s0+(^s  +  C^')oc=0  (7) 

<5=G^-^+G,ft+i«G^ 

where  s  is  the  variable  of  the  Laplace  transformation, 
6  the  pitch  angle,  5  is  the  surface  deflection,  G  the 
gain  of  FCS.  C1...C5  are  coefficients  of  linearized 
equations  . 

Let  us  write  the  system  of  equations  (7)  in  the 


and 


^1  =  —  =  c^t,  7^2=  —  =  c,r; 

(P\  (p\ 

<P\ 


:^  =  C3QG/;  ;r,o=4  =  W: 

(P^  (P\ 


(P\ 


=  C3QG,/^ 


(11) 


form 

^,  +  ^2  +  ^3+  -+^l2  “  ^  (8) 

Where 
(p\  - 

^3  = 

% 

%  =  s^CfigO- 

(pu  =  sc^G-^a, 


As  far  as  the  similarity  criterion  these  are 
non-dimensional  quantities,  therefore  the  product 
of  the  scale  coefficients  of  this  criterion  must  be 
equal  unity: 


II 

K„K,= 

II 

K„  K, 

II 

2^ 

II 

II 

<P2  = 

(p^  =  5^C,C4^, 

(p^  =  s^C2a,  (P2  =  s^cfi^a 
(9) 

^10  == 

<P\2  =  C-flfi-^6. 


If  the  terms  of  the  equation  contain  symbol  of 
differentiation  and  integration,  by  consideration  of 
proportionality  condition  it  is  possible  to  omit  these 
symbols  (as  they  have  not  dimension  and  do  not 
influence  of  proportionality  condition)’  Hence,  we  can 
replace  the  appropriate  terms  of  equations  by  their 
analogues  (p' ,  which  is  possible  to  name  “integral- 


analog”,  i.e.  d^x/d^y  to  replace  on  x  t  y''  and 
J  xdy  to  replace  on  xy . 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  similarity 
criterion  by  the  integral-analog  method,  we  write: 

,  0  ,  c,e  ,  ce 


t 


<Pa 


c,c,e 


GfigO, 


<P9  = 

(Pn  - — J - 


9^o- - J - > 


(10) 


With  equation  (12)  and  =  y]K^  ,  we 
may  calculate  the  scale  coefficients  for  equation  (7) 

K,,=K,,  =  K„  =  \/yfK,-. 

K,,=K,,  =  \/K,-. 

K„^  =  \:  (13) 

A:,,=l/V^.al 

The  foregoing  method  of  obtaining  the 
scale  coefficients  is  a  formal  mathematical  method, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  verify  by  means  of  other 
procedures,  which  do  take  into  account  the 
physical  nature  of  the  occurring  process'*. 

The  following  equations  are  valid,  if 
similarity  of  flows  is  complied^: 

Length  =  Lf^  • 

Area  Sf^=S^K\ 

Mass  =mf^  Kl 
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Densily 

Acceleration 

Angle 

Angular  velocity 
Moment  of  inertia 


Pm  -  Pn  ■ 

^M=^N>  =  1 

<Pm  =(Pn^  =  ^ 

(^M=(^Nly[^L 

Im=Is-K[ 


(14) 


Observance  of  Froude  criterion  completes  these 
equations; 

Time 

Velocity 

V^=V,-K,=V,-4r,  (15) 


It  is  know  that  the  expression  for  obtaining 
the  point  of  pitch  damper^ 

^  2|VQ+C,C,  -  (C,+Q+Q) 

^  (16) 

where  4  is  the  damping  ratio. 

The  coefficients  C1...C5  are  defined  by  the 
following  equations  ®  ; 


c,  =- 

Q=- 


ly 


MO  '  ry—l 

^  Q»+Co  V, 

r  V 

C.  =  -J-P^^c 


(17) 


where  is  the  pitching  moment, 

Cm,  =3C^lda, 

Cmj  =  <3r„  /  PS,  /  a,  c  is  the 

mean  aerodynamic  chord,  ly  is  moment  of  inertia 
about  the  Y  body  axis,  [  ]  designation  of  dimensions 
of  a  quantity. 


With  equation  (14  and  15)  solved,  the 
coefficients  (17)  of  linearized  equations  for  the 
system  "model-damper"  will  be: 

r  Pn^n  ,,  ^2“.’  ^2  _ 

'“IM  ~  i  j^5  ^  ~ 


Analogously,  we  may  obtain 

"X 

"7K 


C  = - C 

'^1M  TJ- 


c  =  — r 

3M-  ^  '^3W. 

'  c  c  c 

'-AN:  '-  5M  “  ^  ^ 


(18) 


(19) 


Therefore,  with  this  equation  solved,  the  gain  of 
the  pitch  damper  for  the  DSM  will  be: 


K, 


1  ,  1  1 


^qM  ”  yl^L  ^qh 


- c 

K, 


(20) 


In  a  similar  way,  the  transformation  for 
roll  and  yaw  dampers,  have  the  same  relation 
between  the  gain  of  the  aircrafi  and  that  of  the 
DSM. 

If  we  take  the  control  law  for  longitude 
zero-constant-error,  as  follows: 

^  ^  -I-  Off  •  9  +  -  ^O  -  dt  (21) 

where 


^^0 


degree  of  elevator 
degree  of  pitch  angle 
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degrees  of  elevator  /  s 
degree  of  pitch  angle 


and  make  an  analogous  transformation,  we  then 
obtain, 

~  ^qN  '■>  ’ 


(22) 


Therefore,  we  can  consider  that  the  presence 
of  necessary  conditions  of  similarity  for  the  PCS  of  the 
aircraft  and  that  of  the  DSM  has  been  proven. 

It  is  self  evident,  that  the  value  and 
dimensions  of  the  gains  are  determined  by  means  of 
coefficients  from  the  equations  for  the  system 
“Aircrafl-FCS”.  Since  these  coefficients  for  the  DSM 
and  for  the  aircraft  have  a  certain  relation,  all 
transformations  in  the  equations,  from  aircraft  to 
model's  gains,  remain  only  a  matter  of  scale,  which 
defines  the  dimensions  of  its  gains.  Thus,  in  all  cases, 
the  coefficients  to  change  from  aircraft  to  model's 
gains,  depend  on  actual  dimensions  and  are  defined  by 
the  following  equations: 


K  =  1,  for  dimension 


degree 

degree 


K  =  ,  for  dimension 


degree 
degree / s 


K  =  1  /  ,  for  dimension 


degree / s 
degree 


Conclusions 

We  believe  physical  modelling  of  a  PCS  by 
means  of  large  scale  dynamically  similar  free-flying 
models  has  a  long-range  perspective,  and  allow  far 


significant  increase  in  the  quality  of  design  of  new 
types  of  aircraft,  and  its  PCS;  with  the  advantage  of 
drawing  nearer  the  physical  model  to  the  natural 
object  simulated. 

The  results  show  the  possibility  of 
physically  modelling  the  dynamics  of  flight,  taking 
into  account  all  peculiarities  of  aerodynamics, 
block  diagram  equivalence  of  PCS,  and  real 
atmospheric  conditions. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  the  aerospace  community  the 
perception  of  quality  no  longer  relates  to  only 
whether  the  product  performs  to  specification. 
The  perception  now  includes  whether  or  not  the 
hardware  was  produced  “on-time  and  on-cost”. 
To  live  up  to  the  expanding  expectations  and 
maintain  a  competitive  stance,  design  cycles 
times  have  to  be  reduced  to  maintain  sound 
control  on  program  costs  and  schedules.  As  the 
continuous  change  occurs,  traditional  analytical 
approaches  are  being  scrutinized  for  streamlined 
efficiency.  When  shown  to  be  antiquated,  new 
approaches  are  adopted  to  rise  to  the  challenge. 
A  major  challenge  has  been  to  transform  old 
paradigms  into  new  paradigms.  Once  such 
change  has  been  to  remove  the  barriers  between 
disciplines  and  form  product  development  teams 
to  encourage  cross-pollination  of  engineering 
activities.  As  part  of  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
teams,  CAE  tools  have  to  become  embedded 
within  the  CAD  environment.  This  embedding 
of  tools  tremendously  reduces  duplication  of 
effort,  redundant  data  bases,  amount  of 
coordination,  and  thereby  program  costs. 

The  foundation  of  the  paper  being 
presented  here  is  the  application  of  CAD 
embedded  CAE  tools.  The  “new  paradigm”  that 
will  be  demonstrated  by  this  paper  is  the 
Simulation  Driven  Design  (SDD)  environment. 
The  application  example  that  will  be  used  is  a 
landing  gear  exposed  to  the  following 
environments:  variable  speed  drop  test  and 

retraction.  The  CAD  tool  that  will  be  applied  is 
CATIA.  CATIA  provides  a  solid  modeling 


environment  for  designing  components  and 
mechanical  assemblies.  The  CAE  tools  that  will 
be  applied  are  CATDADS,  PolyFEM  and 
EASY5.  CATDADS  is  a  tool  that  is  used  to 
predict  the  behavior  of  mechanical  assemblies. 
The  equations  of  motion  are  automatically 
formed  and  solved.  Positions,  velocities, 
accelerations  and  reaction  loads  are  predicted  for 
all  components  in  the  assembly.  PolyFEM  is  a 
finite  element  analysis  package  that  includes 
interfaces  to  CAD  products,  an  automatic 
mesher,  and  a  p-type  finite  element  solver. 
EASY5  is  a  control  design  tool  which 
distinguishes  itself  from  other  tools  on  the  market 
by  its  hydraulics  libraries.  The  CAD/CAE  tools 
are  used  in  conjunction  to  achieve  the  desired 
“total  system  prototype”  prior  to  any  physical 
devices  being  constructed. 

1.0  Introduction 

The  foundation  of  the  paper  being 
presented  here  is  the  application  of  CAD 
embedded  CAE  tools.  The  “new  paradigm”  that 
will  be  demonstrated  by  this  paper  is  the 
Simulation  Driven  Design  (SDD)  environment. 
SDD  is  a  tool  applied  by  designers,  analysts  and 
system  engineers  alike.  The  SDD  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  “total  system  prototype”  is  achieved 
electronically  within  the  CAD  environment  prior 
to  the  development  of  any  physical  apparatus. 
The  “total  system  prototype”  operates  on  the 
CAD  systems  solids  and  assembly  database.  The 
electronic  prototypes  considered  by  the  SDD  are 
assembly,  control/assembly  and  component. 
Integrating  tools  with  the  CAD  programs  have 
been  a  move  in  the  right  direction  to  improve 
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efficiency  and  reduce  cost;  however,  to  a  large 
extent  databases  are  still  being  duplicated,  too 
much  training  is  required  to  use  the  integrated 
products,  and  too  much  non-value  added  activity 
is  needed  to  assist  in  each  phase  of  the 
integration.  SDD  is  the  embedding  of  the  motion 
and  structural  analysis  tools  into  the  design 
environment  such  that  CAD/CAE  activities  occur 
in  parallel  with  the  same  database.  By 
embedding  CAE  tools  the  results  of  the 
engineering  process  are  naturally  available  for 
upstream  processing  in  the  CAD  environment. 
Simply  stated,  SDD  allows  the  engineer  to 
electronically  prototype  during  the  design 
process  ensuring  that  the  final  product  is  the  most 
efficient  compromise  possible.  Physical  testing 
then  becomes  a  tool  for  final  verification  rather 
than  a  part  of  the  iterative  design  process. 

The  CAD  tool  that  will  be  applied  is 
CATIA.  CATIA  provides  a  solid  modeling 
environment  for  designing  components  and 
mechanical  assemblies.  The  CAE  tools  that  will 
be  applied  are  CATDADS,  PolyFEM  and 
CATDADS/Plant  EASY5.  As  part  of  the  SDD, 
the  “look  and  feel”  of  the  CAD  package  is 
maintained  by  the  menu  items  and  functionality 
of  the  CAE  embedded  tools.  CATDADS 
operates  directly  off  of  the  CAD  systems  solids 
and  assembly  database.  The  software  is  a  tool 
that  is  used  to  predict  the  behavior  of  a 
mechanical  assembly.'  Force  elements  such  as 
actuators,  tires  and  controls  can  be  added  to  the 
assemblies  within  this  tool.  The  equations  of 
motion  are  automatically  formed  and  solved. 
Positions,  velocities,  accelerations  and  reaction 
loads  are  predicted  for  all  components  in  the 
assembly.  The  results  are  available  for  visual 
animation  and  graphical  plotting.  PolyFEM  is  a 
finite  element  analysis  package  that  includes 
interfaces  to  CAD  products,  an  automatic 
mesher,  and  a  p-type  finite  element  solver.  ^  The 
software  is  design  engineer  oriented  and 
geometry  based.  EASY5  is  a  control  design  tool 
which  distinguishes  itself  from  other  tools  on  the 
market  by  its  hydraulics  libraries.  ^  The  control 
models  are  assembled  from  a  variety  of 
components  in  hydraulics,  mechanical,  multi¬ 
phase  fluid,  pneumatic  and  thermal  libraries. 

The  application  example  that  will  be 
presented  in  this  SDD  paper  is  a  landing  gear 
exposed  to  the  following  environments:  variable 
speed  drop  test  and  retraction.  The  paper  will 
demonstrate  the  application  of  CATDADS, 


PolyFEM  and  CATDADS/Plant  EASY5  (CAE 
tools)  while  embedded  within  CATIA  (CAD 
tool).  The  CAE  tools  will  be  used  to  understand 
the  performance  and  requirements  of  the  landing 
gear  without  duplicating  the  CAD  database. 
Each  phase  required  to  go  from  the  CAD  tool  to 
each  of  the  CAE  tools  as  applied  to  the  landing 
gear  will  be  demonstrated  by  this  paper  without 
ever  having  to  leave  the  CAD  environment. 
Above  all  else,  this  is  critical  because  any 
changes  made  to  the  system  are  immediately 
available  for  upstream  processing. 


2.0  Total  System  Prototype 


Figure  1  shows  the  flowchart  and 
process  for  the  application  of  SDD.  CATIA  is 
shown  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
SDD  environment.  The  entire  flowchart 
represents  a  model  for  the  “total  system 
prototype”.  The  overall  prototype  consists  of  an 
assembly,  control/assembly,  and  component 
prototype.  Each  of  the  prototypes  will  be 
presented  in  detail  in  subsequent  sections.  The 
regions  enclosed  by  dashed  lines  indicate  sub¬ 
categories  of  the  “total  system  prototype”.  The 
single  lines  connecting  the  boxes  show  the  flow 
of  information  from  the  CATIA  database.  The 
double  lines  show  the  upstream  processing  path 
for  design  modifications  back  to  the  design 
database  from  each  of  the  prototyping  categories. 
The  core  CATIA  functions  needed  for  this 
prototyping  environment  are  SOLIDE,  SOLIDM, 
KINEMAT  and  KJNEMUSE.  These  functions 
will  be  described  in  the  next  section. 

The  strength  of  SDD  is  having  the  CAE 
tools  embedded  inside  of  the  CAD  tools  such 
that  a  true  “total  system  prototype”  can  be 
achieved  by  allowing  product  development  teams 
(PDT)  take  full  advantage  of  the  design  database. 
SDD  facilitates  the  mission  of  PDTs  by  merging 
the  system,  design  and  analysis  databases.  As  the 
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design  modifications  are  made,  and  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  tools  are  embedded,  the 
prototyping  automatically  reflects  the  changes. 
Therefore,  design  trade  studies,  performance 
assessments  and  complex  system  behavior  can  be 
quickly  and  efficiently  investigated  by  the  PDT 
without  having  to  depart  from  the  CAD  system. 

3.0  CATIA 


the  CATIA  environment.  In  order  to  use 
CATDADS,  the  CATIA  installation  must  first 
have  authorization  for  the  KINEMAT  function. 
CATDADS  requires  additional  information 
beyond  the  system  kinematics,  which  is  readily 
available  in  the  solids  database:  mass,  center  of 
mass  location,  and  inertia  tensor.  Furthermore, 
the  CATDADS  entities  are  stored  within  the 
CATIA  model  and  can  be  modified. 


The  prototyping  components  are 
designed  using  CATIA  exact  and  mock-up  solids 
(SOLIDE/SOLIDM).  The  exact  solids  provide 
the  precise  geometric  representation  of  each  part, 
while  mock-up  solids  provide  a  faceted 
geometric  representation.  The  designed  parts  are 
arranged  into  different  sets.  From  a  mass  and 
inertia  point  of  view,  all  of  the  parts  within  a 
CATIA  set  are  rigidified  such  that  the  composite 
characteristics  are  available  to  the  assembly 
prototyping.  The  KINEMAT  function  allows  the 
different  geometric  sets  to  be  connected  by 
appropriate  joint  types.  As  the  boundary 
conditions  are  specified,  ICONS  (indicate 
condition)  appear  on  the  assembly  indicating  the 
joint  location  and  type.  The  joints  allow 
articulation  or  relative  motion  to  occur  between 
the  geometric  sets.  The  KINEMUSE  function 
allows  prescribed  motion  to  be  super-imposed 
onto  the  sets  which  are  kinematically  coupled. 
The  bi-product  of  the  solution  is  the  system 
motion  in  which  part  interference’s  and  collisions 
can  be  checked.  As  a  side  note,  the  output  of  a 
kinematic  solution  is  purely  related  to  the 
position,  velocity  and  acceleration  of  the  system 
components  which  results  from  prescribed 
motion.  It  is  believed  that  the  reader  understands 
the  fact  that  reaction  loads  are  not  a  bi-product  of 
kinematic  analysis. 

Two  types  of  kinematic  sets  can  be 
defined  in  KINEMAT:  complete  and  incomplete 
systems.  A  complete  system  is  one  in  which  all 
the  systems  paths  of  least  resistance  (degrees  of 
freedom)  are  controlled  by  joint  boundary 
conditions  and  prescribed  motion.  In  other 
words,  a  complete  system  has  zero  degrees  of 
freedom.  Only  complete  systems  can  be  solved 
with  the  CATIA  KINEMUSE  function.  To  solve 
an  incomplete  system,  one  in  which  degrees  of 
freedom  exist,  the  analysis  type  has  to  switch 
from  kinematic  to  one  that  also  includes 
dynamics.  The  CATDADS  function  provides 
this  additional  capability.  CATDADS  is  the 
trade  name  for  the  DADS  software  embedded  in 


4.0  CATDADS 


Figure  2  shows  an  expanded  view  of  the 
“assembly  prototype”  referenced  by  Figure  1. 
The  “assembly  prototyping”  occurs  both  in 
KINEMUSE  and  CATDADS.  CATDADS 
provides  the  kinematic/dynamic  response  of  the 
system  as  a  result  of  load  transmission  through 
the  systems  kinematic  chain.  The  system  can 
contain  various  types  of  force  elements, 
externally  applied  loads,  motion  drivers,  etc.,  and 
the  resulting  descriptive  equations  of  motion  are 
integrated  forward  in  time.  The  system  equations 
of  motion  are  automatically  formed  and  solved. 
Positions,  velocities,  accelerations  and  reaction 
loads  are  predicted  for  all  components  in  the 
assembly.  The  CATDADS  analysis  executables 
can  be  customized  by  the  engineers  to  add 
additional  capability  to  the  commercial  software 
as  needed.  The  solution  types  available  within 
CATDADS  are  kinematic,  inverse  dynamic, 
dynamic  and  static.  As  has  been  previously 
stated,  reaction  loads  are  recoverable  in  all  the 
analysis  types  except  for  kinematics. 

The  starting  point  for  the  “assembly 
analysis”  is  from  CATIA  KINEMAT/ 
KINEMUSE  functions  in  which  the  sets  are 
kinematically  coupled  and  motion  drivers  applied 
to  the  system  such  that  the  system  is  complete. 
Once  the  KINEMAT  set,  complete  or 
incomplete,  has  been  represented,  CATDADS  is 
invoked  and  the  kinematic  mechanism  is 
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automatically  converted  to  a  CATDADS  model. 
Multiple  kinematic  mechanisms  can  be  managed 
by  the  same  database  with  out  having  to  leave  the 
CATDADS  function.  The  kinematic  mechanism 
conversion  takes  place  entirely  within  CATIA, 
and  the  CATDADS  menu  items  and 
nomenclature  maintain  the  “look  and  feel”  of  the 
CAD  system.  In  the  CATIA  KJNEMAT 
function,  as  joints  are  built  ICONS  appear  that 
give  reference  to  the  boundary  condition  type. 
Once  the  CATDADS  convert  function  is  applied, 
the  ICON  concept  is  maintained,  and  as  new 
elements  are  created  additional  ICONS  appear  on 
the  system.  The  significant  depth  in  which 
CATDADS  is  embedded  is  evidenced  by  being 
able  to  apply  the  CATIA  LIBRARY 
functionality  to  manage  action/reaction  elements 
(tires,  bushings  and  actuators),  mechanical 
assemblies  and  sub-assemblies.  This  indicates 
that  existing  components  can  be  taken  “off  the 
shelf’  and  mated  to  a  larger  configuration  or 
duplicated  in  a  different  design  without  having  to 
recreate  the  database. 

The  excitation  input  to  the  “assembly 
prototype”  (CATDADS  software)  are  external 
loads  that  actuate  the  system  or  provide 
resistance  to  component  motion.  The  actuation 
may  be  due  to  a  commanded  motor  input,  pre- 
loaded  spring  cartridge,  or  some  other  action. 
The  load  resistance  may  be  due  to  joint  friction, 
aerodynamics  or  hydrodynamics.  In  future 
releases  of  CATDADS  and  PolyFEM  component 
characteristics  will  be  directly  importable  from 
PolyFEM.  After  the  modal  or  flexible 
characteristics  of  a  component  has  been 
determined  to  be  important  to  the  assembly 
performance  assessment,  the  component 
characteristics  will  be  retrievable  from  PolyFEM 
in  the  form  of  normal  modes,  static  modes,  and 
attachment  modes.  *  Presently,  the  inclusion  of 
the  mode  types  is  available  through  NASTRAN, 
IDEAS  and  ANSYS. 

The  system  performance  assessment  is 
visualized  from  within  CATIA.  The  CATIA 
simulation  monitor  is  used  for  animating  the 
resulting  system  motion.  As  further  evidence  of 
the  CATDADS  depth  of  integration  is  the  usage 
of  CATIA  functionality  to  determine  interference 
and  collision  of  assembly  components.  The 
collision  information  can  be  used  as  feedback  for 
modifying  the  design  or  for  determining  impact 
loads  between  any  of  the  solids  which  would 
affect  the  resulting  motion  of  the  system.  Inverse 


dynamics  can  be  used  to  determine  the  system 
actuation  requirements.  This  analysis  type  first 
solves  for  the  system  motion,  and  then 
determines  what  the  required  input  was  to 
enforce  the  desired  motion.  The  results  can  be 
used  as  input  to  the  “control/assembly 
prototype”.  The  transient  response  and  reaction 
loads  of  any  component  in  the  system  can  be 
graphically  plotted  to  gain  further  insight  into  the 
system  behavior.  The  component  accelerations 
and  reaction  loads  are  also  available  as  input  to 
the  “component  prototyping”  process 
(PolyFEM).  Since  the  prototyping  is  taking 
place  within  the  confines  of  CATIA  the  results 
are  immediately  available  for  upstream  design 
processing. 

5.0  CATDADS/Plant  EASY5 

£iglUlJ«  Control /Asm mUy  Prototype  Process 


Figure  3  shows  the  “control/assembly 
prototype”  process.  The  roots  of  this  process  are 
closely  related  to  the  “assembly  prototype”. 
Once  the  CATDADS  assembly  has  been  created, 
the  bi-products  (actuation  requirements  and  Plant 
representation)  are  easily  applied  to  the  control 
design  tasks.  The  actuation  requirements  can  be 
used  for  the  sizing  of  the  control  system,  and  the 
assembly  prototypes  can  easily  be  embedded  as 
the  Plant  within  the  control  circuit.  An  extension 
of  CATDADS  is  the  Plant  option. 
CATDADS/Plant  has  the  capability  to  be 
automatically  embedded  inside  of  EASY5’s 
Fortran  Block,  MATRIXx/  SystemBuild’s  User- 
Code  Block,  and  Matlab/  Simulink’s  S-Function. 
EASY5  is  the  control  software  that  will  be 
applied  in  the  application  section.  EASY5  is  a 
software  used  to  model,  analyze  and  design 
complex  control  systems.  Models  are  assembled 
from  discipline-specific  components,  such  as 
hydraulics,  as  well  as  primitive  functional  blocks, 
such  as  summers,  dividers  and  integrators. 
Analysis  tools  include  non-linear  simulation, 
steady-state,  linear  analysis,  control  system 
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design,  data  analysis  and  plotting.  '  The  open 
architecture  allows  the  “a.ssembly  prototype"  to 
be  embedded  as  the  Plant  via  the  EASY5  Fortran 
Block.  In  this  manner  all  of  the  control  design 
tools  are  available  for  assessing  the 
“control/assembly  performance”.  The  Plant 
model  can  be  represented  in  either  the  non-linear 
or  linear  form.  The  non-linear  form  is  that  in 
which  the  resulting  non-linear  equations  of 
motion  are  solved  simultaneously  with  the 
control  states.  The  linear  form  is  achieved  by 
linearizing  the  Plant  about  an  operating  point. 
And  once  again,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  tool 
embedding,  the  “system  prototype”  may  be 
linearized  from  within  the  control  software  or 
from  the  Plant  software. 

The  manner  in  which  the  CATDADS/ 
Plant  is  readied  for  control  system 
implementation  is  very  natural.  First,  sensors  are 
attached  to  the  mechanical  system.  The  sensors 
are  applied  to  the  system  in  the  same  manner  as 
force  element  mounting  locations  are  defined. 
The  sensor  types  exist  such  that  component 
states,  relative  component  states  and  impact 
forces  can  be  fed  back  to  the  controller. 
Secondly,  actuators  are  attached  to  the 
mechanical  system.  The  actuators  introduce  a 
corrective  reaction  load  back  to  the  plant  based 
upon  the  sensory  feedback  and  commanded 
input.  The  last  step  required  is  to  set  the  method 
of  integration  to  the  appropriate  control  software. 
This  action  toggles  CATDADS  to  operate  as  a 
subroutine  for  the  respective  control  software. 
Once  the  control  simulation  is  complete  the 
results  can  be  imported  back  into  CATIA  for 
visual  and  graphical  interpretation. 

The  manner  in  which  CATDADS  is 
embedded  within  the  control  software  is  unique. 
The  control  states  and  mechanical  states  are 
appended  into  a  single  state  vector  and  integrated 
forward  in  time  simultaneously  with  the  same 
integrator.  In  this  manner  actuation  commands, 
control  disturbances  and  external  excitation  are 
allowed  to  interact  with  the  Plant  in  a  closed- 
loop  fashion.  This  leads  the  way  to  performing 
control  structure  interaction  studies.  The 
performance  assessment  can  be  further  carried 
out  to  investigate  how  well  the  control  affects  the 
assembly.  The  depth  of  tool  embedding  allows 
interactive  simulations  to  be  performed  which 
allows  manual  fine  tuning  of  control  gains.  Since 
the  “control/assembly  prototyping”  is  taking 
place  within  the  confines  of  CATIA  the  results 


are  immediately  available  for  upstream  design 
processing. 

6.0  PolvFEM 

Figure  4  -  Coniponeni  Prototype  Proeeji 


Figure  4  shows  the  “component 
prototype”  process.  Once  again,  the  starting 
point  is  CATIA,  and  the  prototyping  occurs  in 
PolyFEM.  PolyFEM  is  a  finite  element  analysis 
package  that  is  completely  embedded  within  the 
CAD  package.  An  automatic  mesher  is  utilized 
and  the  solution  is  achieved  by  a  p-type  finite 
element  solver.  PolyFEM  was  developed  with 
ease  of  use  and  finite  element  modeling  for  the 
masses  as  the  main  focus.  No  expertise  in  finite 
element  analysis  is  required  to  apply  the 
technology.  Since  p-elements  are  used,  features 
do  not  have  to  be  suppressed  and  the  mesh  does 
not  need  to  be  manually  altered  to  achieve  first 
level  analysis  results.  PolyFEM  is  not  intended 
to  act  as  a  substitute  for  high  end  finite  element 
analysis  tools.  The  intent  is  to  provide  the  means 
for  the  designer,  analyst  and  systems  engineer  to 
gain  insight  into  how  the  component  will  perform 
as  the  design  matures.  The  steps  required  to 
obtain  stress,  thermal  or  modal  results  are  as 
simple  as  fixing  the  part,  applying  the  loads, 
material  properties  and  selecting  solve.  The 
immediate  graphical  and  visual  feedback  of 
results  allows  the  engineer  to  determine  whether 
the  solution  has  converged.  If  convergence  has 
not  taken  place,  then  additional  solves  can  be 
initiated  to  achieve  the  desired  accuracy.  The 
first  visual  image  the  engineer  sees  is  the 
component  displacement  which  is  compared  with 
engineering  judgment  to  validate  how  the  loads 
and  boundary  conditions  were  applied. 

As  boundary  conditions  and  loads  are 
applied,  ICONS  appear  along  the  selected 
surfaces  and  boundaries  with  different  colors 
indicating  the  condition.  Furthermore,  the 
ICONS  are  adaptive  in  nature.  For  example,  if  a 
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load  is  at  an  angle  with  respect  to  a  surface  or 
coordinate  system,  the  vectors  emanating  from 
the  ICON  reflects  the  angle.  This  further 
provides  visual  feedback  to  the  engineer  that  the 
boundary  conditions  and  loads  were  applied 
correctly.  The  input  to  PolyFEM  is  the  CATIA 
SOLIDE/SOLIDM  database  and  PARAM3D, 
external  loads,  material  properties  database,  and 
CATDADS  accelerations  and  reaction  loads. 
PolyFEM  only  operates  on  the  CATIA  solids 
database  without  any  IGES  translations  taking 
place.  To  assist  in  the  component  assessment 
part  optimization,  stress,  thermal  and  modal 
solutions  are  available  along  with  contour  plots 
and  animation’s  to  act  as  graphical  and  visual 
aids  to  the  engineering  judgment  process. 

7.0  Application  Example 


Figure  5  -  Landing  Gear  Drop 


Table  1  -  Landing  Gear  Drop  Test  Values 


Test 

No. 

Weight 

(Ibf) 

Vertical  Sink 
Speed  (ft/sec) 

Landing  Air 
Speed  (mph) 

1 

40000 

5.0 

150.0 

2 

40000 

10.0 

150.0 

The  landing  gear  shown  in  Figure  5  is  a  replica 
of  an  F-15  Eagle  main  gear.  The  three  images 
show  the  gear  at  three  different  stages  of  a  drop 
test.  The  load  case  for  part  one  of  the  application 
example  is  a  simulated  drop  test.  The  variables 
for  the  load  case  are  aircraft  weight,  vertical  sink 
speed,  and  landing  airspeed.  Table  1  shows  the 
variable  values  for  the  two  drop  tests.  Starting 
with  SOLIDE  geometry  and  an  incomplete 
KJNEMAT  set  inside  of  CATIA,  the  kinematic 
model  is  converted  to  a  dynamics  model  using 
the  CATDADS  functionality.  The  dynamic 
model  has  3  DOF:  tire  rotation,  oleo  shock 
translation,  aircraft  vertical  motion.  Figure  6a 
shows  the  oleo  strut  force,  and  Figurebb  shows 
the  planar  load  on  the  lower  torque  arm.  The 


transient  responses  were  obtained  using  both  sets 
of  test  conditions  shown  in  Table  1.  The 
interference  and  collision  features  of  CATDADS 
were  also  used  to  insure  that  no  obstructions 
developed  during  the  drop  tests. 


Figure  6a  -  Oleo  Strut  Force 


Figure  6b  -  Planar  Load 


The  second  part  of  the  application 
example  involves  fixing  the  aircraft’s  vertical 
motion  and  releasing  the  retraction  actuator  such 
that  the  system  still  has  3  DOF.  Figure  7  shows 
the  gear  undergoing  retraction.  The 
CATDADS/Plant  EASY5  extension  was  used  for 
simulating  the  retraction  hydraulics.  The 
hydraulic  circuit  is  shown  in  Figure  8.  From 
within  CATDADS,  control  sensors  were 
connected  to  the  retraction  axis  for  feeding  back 
the  stroke,  velocity  and  acceleration  to  the 
controller.  An  actuator  was  also  connected  to  the 
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retract  ion  axis  for  applying  the  output  of  the 
hydraulic  circuit  to  the  gear. 

Ficure  K  E,\S^  5  Hydraulic  Retraction 


Figure  9  shows  the  actuation  force  required  to 
retract  the  gear. 


Figure  9  -  Hydraulic  Actuation  Force 


The  third  part  of  the  application 
example  involves  applying  the  peak  load  shown 
in  Figure  6b  to  the  lower  torque  arm  shown  in 
Figure  10.  The  part  was  fixed,  loaded  and  a 
stress  solution  was  performed.  The  same  part 
was  re-evaluated  with  a  web  and  fillet.  The 
deformed  and  undeformed  lower  torque  arm  is 
shown  in  Figure  1 1  before  and  after  the  redesign. 
The  deflection  and  stress  summary  is  shown  in 
Table  2. 


Figure  1 1  -  Lower  Torque  Arm 


Table  2  -  Deflection  and  Stress  Summary 


Torque  Arm 

Deflection  (in) 

Stress  (ksi) 

before 

0.070 

100.0 

after 

0.011 

35.0 

8.0  Summary 

The  SDD  process  applies  to  all  types  of 
systems  encompassing  kinematic,  component  and 
controlled  motion  design.  The  paper  has 
presented  “CAD  embedded  CAE  tools”.  The 
CAD  tool  applied  was  CATIA,  and  the  CAE 
tools  were  CATDADS,  EASY5  and  PolyFEM. 
The  application  example  was  an  electronically 
prototyped  aircraft  landing  gear  exposed  to  a 
drop  test  and  retraction  simulation.  The 
performance  assessment  resulted  in  the  CAD 
database  being  naturally  updated  to  achieve  a 
more  efficient  design.  The  efficiency  was 
achieved  by  operating  from  a  single  CAD 
database  with  the  results  being  available  for 
upstream  processing.  With  this  approach, 
training  requirements  and  the  number  of  experts 
are  significantly  reduced  which  suggests  that 
virtually  all  related  engineering  establishments 
can  apply  this  technology  without  having  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  readiness  to  apply  the 
CAE  tools  when  the  need  arises. 

SDD  brings  PDT  to  their  full  fmition. 
The  teams,  designed  and  configured  to  eliminate 
the  “over  the  wall”  approach  to  design,  still  ha\  e 
inter-team  barriers  due  to  the  need  to  translate 
data  from  the  design  database  to  “integrated” 
CAE  tools.  The  “integrated”  C.AE  tool  approach 
contributes  more  non-value  added  activity  and 
fractures  the  system,  design  and  analysis 
databases.  The  SDD  approach  facilitates  the 
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mission  of  PDTs  by  merging  the  system  design 
and  analysis  databases.  During  the  process  of 
applying  the  SDD,  the  CAD  environment 
provided  the  framework  for  the  “total  system 
prototype”.  As  shown  in  Figure  1,  at  the  end  of 
the  SDD  process  is  the  “brass  board”.  The 
“brass  board”  is  the  physical  prototype  that  is 
used  for  final  verification  and  system  checkout. 
Without  applying  SDD,  the  physical  prototype 
would  be  a  “bread  board”  requiring  a  series  of 
costly  iterations  to  approach  the  quality  of  the 
“brass  board”.  Thus  the  brass  board  approach  is 
the  achievement  of  the  “new  paradigm”  through 
the  application  of  the  SDD  environment. 
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Abstract 

The  real  time  engineering  commercial  aircraft  simulation  begins  as  a  minimally  functioning  tool,  demanding  less 
than  high  fidelity  system  functionality,  for  specific  limited  engineering  tasks.  It  is  expected  to  continuously  evolve, 
improve,  change,  become  more  and  more  like  the  aircraft,  be  under  configuration  control  and  released  in  a 
coordinated  fashion.  It  should  be  easy  to  use,  flexible  enough  to  be  configured  with  any  perceived  hardware  test 
setups,  execute  in  a  real  time  step  size  which  doesn  7  compromise  control  law  fidelity  or  exceed  any  data  latency 
limits,  and  interface  with  all  necessary  hardware  (aircraft  hardware  LRUs,  simulated  flight  decks,  input,  output  and 
host  computer  systems).  Yet,  it  must  finish  as  a  high  fidelity,  full  system  functional,  pilot  procedure  oriented. 
Interface  Control  Drawing  (ICD)  compatible,  ready  for  flight  test  data  reduction  simulation  tool. 


Introduction 

This  is  a  summary  of  management  observations  of  an 
airplane  engineering  real  time  simulation  development 
project.  It  is  based  upon  the  777  program  and  previous 
Boeing  airplane  programs.  It  presents  a  line 
management  perspective  of  difficulties,  values  and  key 
issues  associated  with  this  type  of  effort. 

At  Boeing,  the  task  of  developing,  integrating  and 
supporting  the  aircraft  real  time  simulations  is 
performed  at  the  Integrated  Aircraft  Systems  Lab, 
lASL.  This  lab  provides  this  product/service  for  all 
Boeing  commercial  aircraft  programs.  Our  “customers” 
are  the  aircraft  designers,  testers,  trainers  and  vendors. 

Many  issues  impact  the  success  of  the  simulation 
project.  The  different  and  numerous  dimensions  can  be 
overwhelming.  The  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  lab 
and  program  personnel  vary  with  the  customer  and  the 
application.  The  degree  of  coordination  between 
customer  groups  varies  from  non-existent  to  excellent 
to  “too  much”.  Different  customer  groups/design 
technologies  have  different  goals  and  requirements. 

The  engineering  methodologies  vary.  The  customer 
desired  and  provided  lab  services  vary.  The  schedules 
for  these  services  and  simulation  functions  differ.  The 
experience  of  the  customers  with  lab  and  simulation 
development  processes  vary.  Most  of  all,  the  overall 
management  expectations  and  understanding  of  the  lab 
deliverables,  services,  and  role  in  the  airplane  program 
vary.  When  this  is  combined  with  the  airplane  program 
perturbations,  facility  moves,  new  personnel,  new 
management,  re-organizations,  and  the  need  to  establish 
budgets  and  software  development  schedules,  it  is  quite 
an  experience. 


Although  significant  to  the  project,  the  executive 
software,  utilities  and  hardware  will  not  be  addressed 
here.  The  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  the  aircraft  system 
model  development,  integration  and  application  of 
these  models  within  an  already  existing  yet  changing 
development  environment. 


There  are  several  types  of  simulation  work  performed 
in  the  lab.  There  is  the  initial  work  to  develop  and 
integrate  model  simulations.  There  is  the  effort  to 
provide  standard,  tested,  documented,  released 
simulation  elements  and  configurations.  Most 
importantly,  there  is  the  perpetual  ongoing  application 
of  these  simulations  in  testing  and  evaluation  of  designs 
and  handling  qualities.  All  these  activities  are 
accompanied  by  a  degree  of  discovery  and  require  a 
team  of  experienced,  capable  and  motivated  engineers. 

These  people  are  the  most  important  part  of  the  project. 
Almost  any  deficiency  in  the  project  can  be  overcome 
if  the  team  has  the  right  people.  The  Boeing  simulation 
engineering  team  has  become  one  of  the  key 
contributors  in  the  process  of  designing  and  testing 
aircraft.  It  can  be  said  that,  today,  without  this  function, 
the  task  of  developing  and  producing  a  new 
commercial  aircraft  could  not  be  done. 

From  the  era  of  the  SST  to  the  777,  Boeing  simulation 
technology  has  been  growing  and  evolving,  demanding 
a  broad  range  of  skills  and  expertise.  It  relies  upon  a 
special  relationship  between  aircraft  designers, 
computer  system  specialists,  software  and  hardware 
designers,  modelers,  experienced  real  time  engineers 
and  knowledgeable  management.  The  people  have 
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extensive  knowledge  of  existing  simulation  systems, 
aircraft  systems  design  and  operation,  the  ability,  and 
the  expectation  to  meet  unanticipated  needs. 

These  professionals  bring  with  them  an  understanding 
of  the  basics  of  aircraft  simulation,  the  underlying 
requirements,  the  historical  problems,  the  applications, 
and  associated  engineering/software  processes.  This  is 
recognized  in  the  company  as  a  critical  technology,  and 
valued  as  a  core  competency. 

Together,  the  many  lab  customers  and  the  lab 
simulation  software  engineers  construct  the  best  real 
time  commercial  aircraft  engineering  simulations  on  the 
planet.  They  do  this  concurrently  with  the  aircraft 
design.  They  complement  and  rely  upon  each  other’s 
processes.  They  learn  from  and  teach  one  another. 

Customers. 

There  are  multiple  perspectives  on  who  are  the 
principle  customers  of  the  lab  engineering  simulation. 
This  has  been  one  source  of  contention  when  trying  to 
place  the  lab  in  an  organizational  context.  The  lab 
affects  the  outcome  of  many  different  organizations 

Four  major  groups  of  simulation  customer  exist.  Two 
are  internal  to  the  company,  the  aircraft  designers,  and 
the  testers.  Two  are  external,  the  LRU  vendors  and  the 
crew  training  simulator  builders.  The  flight  test  pilots 
are  part  of  all  the  internal  engineering  activities.  The 
LRU  vendors  are  a  recent  addition. 

As  a  key  element  of  the  aircraft  design  and  analysis, 
the  simulation  would  exist  if  only  for  the  design 
applications.  However,  testing  (“flying”)  the  avionics, 
on  a  bench,  in  a  controlled  and  repeatable  environment 
has  considerably  benefited  the  on  time  delivery  of 
service  ready  aircraft.  (Thus  the  avionics  view  of 
testing  as  the  principle  requirement  for  the  engineering 
simulation)  Crew  training  requirements  demand 
simulations,  model  specifications,  and  support  data  and 
have  been  a  major  driver  of  increases  in  fidelity. 

From  a  chronological  point  of  view  the  aircraft 
designers  are  the  initial  customers  for  and  developers  of 
the  engineering  simulator.  Other  users/customers 
benefit  after  the  fact  and  impose  additional,  sometimes 
unanticipated  requirements. 

At  first,  minimal  fidelity  is  required.  The  ability  to  trim 
the  aircraft,  set  and  drive  control  surfaces  and  balance 
drag  with  thrust  is  all  that  is  needed.  Software  models 
from  previous  programs  usually  provide  the  base  of  this 
development.  Models  are  copied  and  used  after  some 
necessary  modifications.  The  Stability  and  Control 
engineers  then  arrive  with  their  wind  tunnel  data. 


Following  the  Aero  activity  comes  the  Control 
Systems  ,  Mechanical  Systems  and  Propulsion  model 
development.  Given  the  availability  of  an  accurate  set 
of  aero,  propulsion,  and  control  system  model,  the  auto 
flight  engineers  can  then  perform  analysis  and 
refinement  of  their  preliminary  designs.  On  the  777 
program,  as  with  each  new  program,  additional 
modeled  systems  were  required  and  existing  systems 
were  elaborated. 

Finally,  come  the  LRU  bench  testers  and  the  aircraft 
System  Integration  Lab  (SIL)  testers.  After  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  hardware  test  facilities,  the 
simulation  elements  are  configured  and  integrated  with 
LRUs,  actuators,  etc.  and  “flown”.  Thus  begins  a  series 
of  evaluations  of  hardware  and  simulated  systems,  with 
continuous  update  and  change  cycles. 

Throughout  all  of  this.  Flight  Deck  engineers  want  all 
the  systems  simulated  as  early  as  possible.  As  an  early 
simulation  user.  Flight  Deck  engineers  have  the  most 
demanding  of  fidelity  requirements  in  support  of  cab 
evaluation  and  pilot  procedural  testing.  (They  are  also 
of  the  opinion  that  the  cab,  a  functioning  flight  deck 
mockup,  is  their  domain  and  reluctantly  suffer  its  use 
for  other  engineering  purposes.)  They  need  to  have  the 
simulation  checked  out,  functioning  perfectly,  in  a  cab 
mockup  with  a  complete  feel  system,  on  line,  in 
advance  of  any  complete  aircraft  design.  The  earliest 
dates  demanding  the  most  function  of  the  111 
engineering  simulation  were  those  of  the  Flight  Deck 
customer  for  a  flight  ready  engineering  test  cab. 

A  key  difference  between  the  Flight  Deck  customer  and 
all  other  company  internal  customers  is  that  they  do  not 
provide  model  designs.  They  bring  requirements.  This 
is  a  major  challenge  to  the  lab  simulation  engineer  in 
that  many  of  the  requirements  are  not  satisfied  by  the 
existence  of  a  simulation/aircraft  design  activity.  That 
is,  for  some  of  the  systems  needed  by  flight  deck,  there 
is  no  system  design  activity  in  the  lab  (via  lab  real  time 
simulation). 

This  puts  the  simulation  engineers  in  the  position  of 
having  to  determine  or  research  system  specifications. 
New  requirements  of  simulation  models/systems  are 
discovered,  often  after  manpower  budgets  have  already 
been  established.  Flight  Deck  always  requires  unique 
support  from  the  lab,  with  schedule-compressing  needs. 

Although  simulations  have  existed  for  quite  some  time, 
not  all  the  aircraft  system  design  processes  involve  the 
use  of  the  lASL  engineering  real  time  simulations. 
There  are  always  some  engineers  and  management 
who  newly  discover  the  power  of  the  real  time 
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simulator  and  apply  it  to  problems  and  questions 
previously  dealt  with  via  their  own  local  efforts. 

As  the  advantages  offered  by  higher  fidelity 
simulations  become  evident,  the  number  of  simulation 
users/customers  and  applications  continue  to  expand. 
This  presents  challenges  when  some  do  not  understand 
the  cost  increase  or  the  return  on  investment. 

Simulation  customers  design  methods  benefit  but  the 
cost  of  the  simulation  effort  increases.  We  believe  (but 
have  yet  to  collect  data)  that  the  net  cost  is  reduced. 

The  complete  view  of  the  advantages  and  the 
applications  of  the  engineering  simulator  is  not  in 
everyone’s  experience. 

The  LRU  vendor  community  is  and  will  continue  to 
avail  itself  of  the  engineering  simulation.  On  the  111 
program,  a  Boeing  vendor  was  provided  the 
engineering  sim,  with  updates,  to  use  in  their  testing.  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  this  testing  was  best 
accomplished  with  the  high  fidelity  sim  or  whether  a 
simpler  tool  would  have  been  better.  As  the  complexity 
of  the  engineering  sim  increases,  so  does  the  difficulty 
of  use,  the  need  for  more  detailed  understanding  of  the 
tool  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the 
aircraft  systems  themselves.  Chief  engineers  have 
stated  the  desire  to  have  vendors  do  more  testing  of  the 
boxes.  It  is  anticipated  that  providing  vendors  with  the 
engineering  simulation  will  continue  with  ever  greater 
application,  benefit  and  cost. 

An  indirect  customer  of  the  simulation  effort  is  the 
crew  training  community.  Almost  all  of  the  major 
model  specifications  for  the  crew  training  simulators 
are  developed  and  implemented  in  the  engineering 
simulator.  With  increasing  demands  of  airlines  and  the 
FAA,  the  simulator  fidelity  and  training  requirements 
have  expanded  and  imposed  upon  the  engineering 
simulation  development  schedules  and  aircraft 
development  schedules.  Better  and  earlier  training  is 
required.  To  meet  training  simulator  on-deck  dates, 
simulation  specifications  must  be  provided  in  time  for 
development,  delivery  and  acceptance  of  the  training 
systems.  Updates  to  predicted  simulations  are 
scheduled  as  well  as  proof  of  match,  based  upon  flight 
test  data.  With  the  pursuit  of  shorter  development  cycle 
times  and  the  desire  to  get  airplanes  built  and  delivered 
to  customers  faster,  the  engineering  schedule  is 
experiencing  a  bit  of  a  pile-up.  The  engineering 
simulation  schedule  is  being  driven  by  crew  training 
needs  as  fast  as  the  design  schedule  itself 

The  customer’s  skill  and  experience  in  engineering  real 
time  simulation  development  and  use  are  many  and 
varied.  Their  roles  and  responsibilities  are  not  often 
common  across  the  different  technologies  or  agreed 


upon.  From  the  labs  view,  the  customers  are 
responsible  for  defining  the  aircraft  systems  (and 
simulation  specifications).  Most  of  all,  they  are 
responsible  for  approval  (check  out  and  release 
authorization)  of  a  particular  simulated  system  for 
engineering  use  by  other  aircraft  designers.  Further 
they  are  responsible  for  assessing  the  proper  integration 
and  function  of  all  the  pieces,  the  total  simulation. 

Some  of  our  simulation  customers,  with  their  own 
design  focus,  are  not  always  aware  of  (or  possibly 
concerned  with)  the  simulation  related  issues  or  the 
questions  and  compromises  posed  to  other  dependent 
aircraft  design  and  test  activities. 

Company  directives(  that  the  various  design 
technologies  support  the  simulation  effort)  are  only  as 
successful  as  the  design  customers  ability  to  invoke  and 
monitor  that  support.  The  customers  must  communicate 
their  requirements  to  the  simulation  engineers  as  well 
as  to  one  another.  The  role  of  the  customer  is  to 
establish  mutually  agreed  upon  requirements  and  dates 
by  which  model  specifications  shall  be  provided  to  the 
simulation  development  organization.  The  customers 
and  the  simulation  development  organization  must  then 
negotiate  schedules  such  that  the  need  dates  are  known 
and  met.  This  is  a  key  customer  role.  Without  this,  the 
simulation  and  airplane  schedules  are  at  risk. 

In  some  instances,  lab  customers  have  assigned  specific 
individuals  with  the  responsibility  for  all  their 
organization’s  simulation  related  activities.  This  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  beneficial  approach.  It  allows  focus 
on  the  implementation,  checkout,  problem  resolution, 
lab  activities,  management  of  the  specifications,  and 
schedules  such  that  program  milestones  are  supported. 
The  simulation  effort  benefits. 

Other  customer  organizations  have  combined  the  role 
of  designer  with  that  of  the  simulation  responsibility. 

All  the  aircraft  design  and  test  activity,  in  addition  to 
the  simulation  related  work  can  cause  conflicts  in 
priorities  and  delay  simulation  development  or 
function.  (Documentation  is  often  their  first  casualP,' 
followed  by  integration  testing).  The  pressure  to  fill  in  a 
scheduled  milestone  while  minimally  meeting  the 
criteria  can  become  overwhelming. 

Customer  engineers  depend  upon  the  simulation  to 
evaluate  aircraft  design.  They  work  directly  with 
simulation  software  engineers  providing  model  block 
diagrams  and  algorithms  to  be  implemented  and 
checked  out.  Some  of  these  customers  need  these 
activities  in  advance  of  other  aircraft  system  design 
development.  Some  need  the  results  of  other 
development  so  that  they  can  proceed  with  their  design 
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and  evaluation  tasks.  As  with  everything  the  degree  of 
experience  of  a  customer,  their  accepted  role  and 
responsibility  assists  or  hinders  a  new  program. 

Simulation  Personnel 

The  customers  have  many  different  expectations  and 
needs  of  their  assigned  simulation  development  and 
application  engineers.  These  applications  engineers  are 
expected  to: 

a)  be  responsible  for  the  design  and  implementation  of 
the  model  specifications, 

b)  maintain  configuration  control  and  track  all  change 
to  their  model, 

c)  assure  that  the  developmental  version  of  the  model 
makes  it  into  the  released  integrated  simulation  with  no 
unapproved  changes  or  unacceptable  problems, 

d)  have  the  knowledge  of  the  integrated  simulation, 
associated  tools  and  utilities, 

e)  be  the  local,  available,  on  site  experts  in  the  area  of 
their  model  (simulated  aircraft  system), 

0  help  train  their  customers  (as  required), 

g)  know  the  simulation  development  and  application 
processes  and  assist  their  customer  in  using  them, 

h)  know  the  re-useable  software  and  its  application, 

i)  understand  real  time  issues  and  the  required  coding 
standards  and  practices, 

j)  be  the  customer’s  advocate  in  the  simulation  facility. 

Finally,  the  simulation  application  engineer  is  expected 
to  assist  their  customer,  and  any  other  lab  engineer  or 
customer  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  simulation. 
This  can  be  in  a  real  time  environment  with  a  cab  and 
certain  LRU  components,  or  it  can  be  in  the  customers 
or  their  fellow  engineers’  “workstation”  environment  in 
their  office  area.  The  simulation  engineer  knows  or 
determines  the  options  with  respect  to  testing 
techniques  and  capabilities.  They  also  develop  test 
scripts  and  automation  to  facilitate  accurately  repeating 
tests  and  the  generation  of  documentation.  The  lab 
simulation  application  engineer  is  the  “tool”  expert  and 
the  on  site  (in  the  lab)  model  expert. 

Being  the  local  expert  in  a  particular  model/system  area 
also  requires  the  lab  applications  engineer/modeler  to 
be  available  for  consultation  and  support  of  any 
simulation  applications  requiring  their  model 
knowledge.  One  can  be  on  call  whenever  any  testing 
difficulty  presents  itself,  either  test  set  up  or  in 
conducting  the  test,  in  the  bench  environment  or  cab  or 
office  work  station,  whatever  is  required.  As  such. 


given  the  lab  can  run  24  hours  a  day,  the  engineer  can 
expect  to  participate  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  if  the 
situation  calls  for  their  expertise. 

To  help  with  this  expectation,  the  777  program  was  the 
first  new  airplane  simulation  program  to  be  conducted 
under  Variable  Work  Schedules,  (VWS).  This  was 
previously  a  successful  pilot  program  within  the  lASL 
737  lab  support  organization. 

The  simple  concept  of  VWS  was  that  the  people  doing 
the  work  know  best  how  and  when  to  do  their  work. 

Let  them  schedule  their  work. 

It  was  a  voluntaiy  pilot  project  and  almost  all 
participated.  Individuals  were  required  to  post  weekly 
schedules  at  their  desks,  approved  in  advance  but  not 
unchangeable.  They  were  expected  to  attend  all 
scheduled  meetings.  If  their  work  was  accomplished 
early,  fulfilling  obligations  and  the  eighty  hour  criteria 
(or  more  in  a  two  week  period),  an  occasional  day  “off’ 
was  possible. 

Given  the  complete  and  absolute  success  of  this  pilot, 
and  no  retrogression  in  management  philosophy  is 
realized,  this  work  approach  is  here  to  stay.  Employees 
and  line  management  have  claimed  reduced 
unnecessary  overtime,  more  flexibility  in  meeting 
customer  needs  and  a  greater  ability  to  meet  changing 
program  commitments.  Most  of  all,  we  have  had 
happier  and  more  effective  employees. 

Paraphrasing  one  high  level  manager  in  an  all  hands 
111  program  meeting,  “This  is  our  profession,  it’s  what 
we  wanted,  it’s  what  we  trained  for,  and  it  doesn’t  get 
any  better  than  this.” 

The  lab  engineers  who  support  simulation  modeling  are 
computer  scientists  that  develop  aircraft  simulations  as 
well  as  aircraft  knowledgeable  people  who  write 
software.  They  are  a  technology  in  and  of  themselves. 
They  do  not  build  aircraft.  They  design,  build,  and 
apply  aircraft  simulations.  Many  degrees,  experiences 
and  backgrounds  exist.  The  most  successful  way  to 
view  (to  manage)  these  people  is  as  a  group,  a  team 
with  a  spectrum  of  skills  and  experience.  Over 
emphasis  in  any  area  will  dilute  the  ability  of  the 
overall  team.  With  a  diverse  team,  problems  can  be 
understood  and  solved  more  quickly,  missing 
requirements  and  implementation  details  can  be  better 
tolerated  and  resolved,  and  communication  with  the 
customer  engineer  can  be  greatly  enhanced.  Lab 
engineers  have  recourse  within  their  own  organization 
to  seek  and  obtain  help  in  modeled  areas.  As  long  as 
each  engineer  in  the  team,  with  his  or  her  particular 
skills,  has  the  willingness  to  assist  one  another  in 
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whatever  capacity,  with  the  desire  to  succeed,  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds  exists. 

Getting  the  right  people  is  the  most  important  step  in 
the  project.  The  777  engineering  simulation  software 
team  was  among  the  best.  Putting  this  team  together 
was  the  first  success  of  the  program. 

The  Lab 

The  111  lab  project  had  an  excellent  management  team. 
It  had  to.  It  had  about  as  many  difficulties  as  one  would 
want. 

For  the  777,  previous  lab  development  processes  were 
not  adequate.  With  new  management  and  new  company 
orientation,  topics  such  as  communication,  lab  direction 
(mission),  methodology,  different  business  processes, 
and  different  expectations  were  important  and 
necessary,  yet  often  unresolved. 

The  111  program  evolved  into  existence  beginning  with 
several  “lead  in”  study  programs,  the  7J7,  the  7X7  and 
the  evaluation  of  the  new  control  system  approaches 
with  the  757  test  bed. 

Prior  to  the  111  program,  the  simulation  lab  existed  in 
the  comer  of  a  mockup  building  in  the  Renton 
complex.  A  new  lab  facility,  the  Integrated  Aircraft 
Systems  Lab,  (lASL),  was  constructed  but  not  before 
the  program  was  already  underway. 

While  supporting  the  new  airplane  program,  a 
wholesale  move  of  the  entire  lab  was  necessary.  All 
computer  workstations,  networks  and  host  computers, 
test  benches  and  engineering  cabs  were  moved.  The 
former  facility  served  only  the  cab  functions  during  the 
transition. 

While  this  served  as  a  distraction,  the  lab  operations 
people  were  more  than  successful  in  planning  and 
executing  this  effort.  Little  negative  impact  resulted  for 
the  111  software  development  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  new  lab,  new  real  time  computer 
platforms,  different  engineering  workstations  (double 
the  software  support  please)  and  new  multi  processor 
executive  software  and  utilities  were  developed  and  in 
use. 

Projections  and  estimates  of  the  lab  part  of  the  111 
program  grew  beyond  all  previous  program  levels.  New 
organizations  were  created  out  of  the  lab  organizations 
supporting  the  preliminary  study  efforts.  These  were 
primarily  the  hardware  test  support  organizations, 
continuing  to  wrap  up  the  previous  activities  but 
postured  for  the  new  111  airplane  program. 


The  last  and  final  111  lab  organization  to  be  put  in 
place,  prior  to  the  lab  move  but  after  the  program  go 
ahead,  was  the  simulation  software  organization.  It  was 
started  late,  wasn’t  completely  staffed,  had  little  budget 
established,  and  much  of  the  staff  had  to  come  out  of 
existing  multiple  lab  organizations. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  111  program,  the  lab  support 
functions  were  organized  per  specific  customer 
organization,  combining  lab  test  hardware  support  and 
the  simulation  software  development.  When  the 
decision  was  made  to  collect  all  the  simulation  software 
activities  into  one  organization,  not  all  moved.  At  least 
one  function  stayed  in  the  customer  oriented  mode. 

This  caused  problems.  Given  the  admonition  that 
normal  software  projects  always  take  longer  than 
planned,  more  so  for  an  engineering  simulation,  this 
caused  much  stress  and  pain  for  line  management  and 
the  engineers. 

With  a  late  start  and  after  a  year  of  trying  to  catch  up, 
more  effort  was  placed  in  the  111  simulation  software 
organization.  Another  reorganization  occurred. 
Although  this  was  the  source  of  yet  another  set  of 
expectations  and  views  on  methods  and  procedures,  this 
help  (change)  was  a  net  improvement  for  the  simulation 
software  project.  The  original  budget  goals  were  met, 
the  schedule  milestones  were  filled  in,  the  “suitable  for 
framing”  awards  were  awarded,  and  plans  for  the 
derivative  begun. 

The  Simulation 

There  are  at  least  four  major  phases  of  simulation 
activity  for  new  airplane  programs:  preliminary  studies, 
the  airplane  model  development/aircraft  design  phase, 
the  testing  phase,  the  flight  test  update  phase.  Of  course 
they  don’t  all  occur  at  the  same  time  for  all  systems, 
nor  are  they  neatly  identifiable  and  bounded  by 
start/stop  dates.  Change  always  occurs  as  with  the 
aircraft  design.  Throughout  the  process,  change 
requests  and  problem  reports  abound,  as  well  as  newly- 
identified  requirements  which  weren’t  budgeted. 

The  simulation  organization  is  active  throughout  all 
phases  of  the  program.  When  the  111  was  finally 
formed,  it  incorporated  the  organizational  approach  of 
previous  efforts  with  respect  to  models  and  their 
inherent  relationships.  The  models  which  made  up  the 
basic  components  were  together,  under  one  lead,  and 
the  Primary  Flight  Control  Computer  (PFC),  avionics 
and  flight  management,  AIMS  and  Cabin  Systems  were 
under  their  own  lead  engineers.  To  this  common 
organization  was  added  three  additional  groups, 
software  integration  and  release,  a  tools  group,  and  the 
project  planning  perspective,  all  under  one  first  line 
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supervisor.  Other  lab  organizations  supported  the 
simulation  organization  in  the  area  of  computers, 
operations  and  system  software. 

One  goal  of  the  Integration  and  Release  group  was  to 
establish  a  standard  simulation  configuration,  the 
Integrated  Aircraft  Configuration  (lAC).  The  lAC  was 
a  fully  integrated,  configuration  controlled,  checked  out 
simulation  comprised  of  all  software  models.  This 
would  be  the  baseline  against  which  all  other  test 
support  simulations,  configured  differently,  would  be 
compared.  It  would  also  provide  the  standard  from 
which  crew  training  data  documents  (static  data  and 
time  histories)  would  be  generated.  All  unique  model 
checkout  data  would  be  within  the  same  released 
context.  This  basis  is  highly  valued  when  pursuing 
crew  training  vendor  implementation  questions  later. 
This  goal  was  achieved. 

The  singular  position  of  the  project  engineer  was 
developed  to  facilitate  customer  and  lab 
communication. 

Most  of  the  customers  and  lab  engineers  were  already 
familiar  with  simulation,  with  the  right  skills.  They 
were  also  up  to  speed  on  the  new  equipment  and  real 
time  system  executive  and  utilities. 

The  reality  of  new  airplane  programs  is  the  need  for 
ever  greater  computer  performance  and  capacity.  The 
simulation  development  environment,  executives, 
platforms,  utilities,  tools,  and  associated  software  and 
processes  should  be  established  prior  to  and  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  applications.  This  was  the 
case  for  the  111  program.  The  lab  was  prepared  in  that 
respect. 

The  simulations  have  continually  grown  in  size, 
complexity,  fidelity  and  scope  of  application.  With 
each  new  program  more  aircraft  systems  are  included  in 
the  simulation.  Aircraft  have  more  systems.  The  fidelity 
of  the  typically  simulated  systems  has  increased  beyond 
that  of  previous  programs.  With  the  increasing 
complexity  of  the  aircraft  systems,  so  goes  the 
simulation  requirements  and  resultant  complexity. 

The  design  of  the  simulation  is  basically  the  same  for 
all  the  commercial  aircraft.  The  functional  elements  , 
the  relationships,  the  data  dependencies  and  flow  are  all 
the  same.  With  each  new  airplane,  additions  have  been 
made  to  attain  greater  and  greater  accuracy  in  the 
models  and  the  predictions  of  airplane  characteristics. 
The  increase  in  size  and  number  of  the  models  is 
causing  problems.  New  avionics  technology  is  causing 
complexity.  The  questions  which  we  want  the 
simulations  to  answer  are  expanding  in  scope  and 


number.  The  simulation  is  the  only  viable  tool  to 
answer  design  questions. 

To  optimize  aircraft  design,  to  properly  ascertain  the 
function  and  interaction  of  the  aircraft  systems,  to  see 
design  flaws  and  rectify  them  before  metal  is  cut  or 
specifications  finalized  and  implemented,  for  each 
design  organization  to  mutually  benefit  from  each 
others’  expertise  and  model,  to  “pre- integrate”  the 
aircraft,  this  is  the  value  of  the  simulation. 

The  marriage  of  the  real  time  simulation  effort  with  the 
airplane  design  is  here  to  stay.  The  advantages  of  the 
individually  developed  stand  alone  design  simulations 
are  no  longer  cost  effective.  They  can  no  longer 
adequately  test  a  given  system.  With  the  greater 
complexity  of  aircraft  designs,  high  fidelity  integrated 
systems  testing  is  required  to  properly  evaluate  their 
performance.  The  modem  commercial  aircraft 
engineering  simulation  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
development  process  of  new  aircraft.  The  only  thing 
better  than  today’s  real  time  engineering  simulation  is  a 
full  System  Integration  Lab  (SIL)  or  the  aircraft  itself 

Simulation  Development 

The  practice  in  the  development  of  the  simulated 
systems  (or  models)  is  to  team  the  lab  engineers  with 
customer  engineers  in  each  specific  aircraft  system.  The 
customers  provide  the  aircraft  system  knowledge  and 
the  lab  engineers  provide  the  specific  simulation 
expertise.  With  time,  the  lab  engineers  come  to  know 
the  specific  aircraft  system  details  and  function  as  do 
the  customer  engineers  with  the  simulation  tool 
operation  and  functions.  They  gain  knowledge  of  each 
others  perspective. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  development,  the  lab  engineers 
may  reside  on  site  with  the  aircraft  design  customer. 
This  may  involve  the  implementation  of  control  laws, 
from  markups  of  previous  aircraft  design  documents, 
the  development  of  model  algorithms  and  associated 
functional  data  bases.  It  may  further  cover  the  initial 
customer  training  and  familiarization  with  the 
simulation  software,  utilities  and  tools. 

Given  the  necessity  and  complexity  of  the  engineering 
simulation  and  the  key  part  it  plays  in  the  airplane 
design  and  test,  it  demands  planning  and  control  as 
much,  or  more,  as  any  other  project.  The  simulation 
modeling  and  system  design  development 
methodology,  however,  presents  some  difficulties. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of  the  typical 
Boeing  engineering  simulation  project  is  the  dynamic 
and  evolutionary  nature.  The  simulation  is  not 
developed  from  a  formal  specification,  but  in  real  time 
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by  teams  of  customer  and  lab  simulation  engineers 
(typically  per  simulated  system).  The  simulation  is  built 
in  functional  layers  and  steps.  Over  time  these 
individual  system  developments  are  integrated  and 
released  to  a  continuously  growing  group  of  simulation 
developers  and  users.  The  cycle  repeats.  On  day  one, 
the  simulation  is  nonexistent.  It  is  needed  initially  to 
evaluate  the  aircraft  aerodynamic  design  and  handling 
qualities.  Those  results  are  “released”  to  others  who  use 
it  to  do  their  system  studies  and  designs.  Those  results 
(model  updates)  are  in  turn  released  to  the  engineering 
community  and  so  on  with  ever  increasing  fidelity  and 
function. 

The  important  part  is  to  have  functionality  available 
when  needed  by  a  given  system  design  customer.  At 
certain  stages,  all  development  has  a  functional 
relationship/dependency  upon  the  other  simulated 
systems.  The  various  simulation  functions  are 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  aircraft  system  design 
and  schedule.  The  individual  customers  know  their 
design  plans  and  dates.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  case, 
that  the  dependency  of  these  dates  upon  the  existence 
of  a  released  engineering  simulation  is  known  by  all 
concerned  parties.  This  information  must  be  actively 
coordinated,  simulation  delivery  dates  and  development 
schedules  negotiated. 

Before  any  released  simulation  exists,  there  is  a 
minimum  set  of  simulation  functions  which  must  be 
developed.  This  is  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the 
project,  the  initial  development  and  integration.  This 
phase  is  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  related 
functions  and  a  common  interface. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  111  customers  continued  to 
use  a  previously  established  prototype  simulation.  This 
simulation  existed  in  support  of  the  PFC  757  test  bed. 
Design  engineers  had  confidence  in  this  simulation.  It 
had  been  used  for  some  time  in  advance  of  the  111  go 
ahead.  While  this  usage  was  beneficial  to  system 
design,  it  forestalled  specific  111  simulation  model 
development  and  checkout. 

There  were  other  difficulties.  The  functionality  required 
for  Flight  Deck  111  cab  studies  was  not  available  per 
program  schedule.  The  solution  to  this  problem  was  a 
change  in  the  typical  role  of  the  lab. 

The  lab  ultimately  took  action  and  became  the  broker 
for  the  design  community.  A  series  of  all  customer 
meetings  was  held  to  establish  and  communicate 
functionality  requirements  and  completion  dates  for 
implementation  across  all  simulation  models.  This  was 
the  single  most  important  lab  event  in  the  111 
engineering  simulation  development. 


This  activity  was  necessary  and  one  which  exceeded 
the  historical  role  of  the  lab. 

Program  dates  for  delivery  of  airplane  system 
specifications  (SCDs)  to  LRU  and  crew  training 
vendors  typically  existed,  but  pre-implementation  in  the 
engineering  simulation  was  not  a  criteria  imposed  upon 
this  information. 

After  lab  action  to  establish  minimum  functionality 
requirements  and  obtain  program  commitments  to 
provide  model  specifications  to  the  lab  a  plan  for  first 
release  with  known  functionality  was  established. 

A  forum  to  communicate  crew  training  needs  and  dates 
(for  documentation)  had  previously  existed.  It  later  was 
expanded  to  also  help  monitor  and  guide  the  customer 
simulation  model  development,  checkout  and  schedule 
commitments.  This  was  a  new  organization  called 
Integrated  Simulation  Management,  (ISM). 

The  simulation  effort  is  directly  linked  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  design  customer  processes.  It  is  the 
result  of  their  design  development  studies  which 
ultimately  are  incorporated  into  the  “released” 
engineering  simulation  and  used  by  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Our  “customers”  work  with  specific  groups 
of  lab  engineers  developing  specific  aircraft  system 
design  simulation  elements.  They  do  studies  and 
analysis  and  the  lab  implements  their  algorithms  and 
integrates  the  developmental  software  with  the  current 
released  versions.  Once  this  software  is  at  a  major 
functioning  point,  it  is  released.  If  these  customer 
designers  have  difficulty  such  that  it  is  not  coming 
together,  the  simulation  reflects  that.  If  they  do  not 
realize  requirements  in  a  timely  fashion,  the  simulation 
effort  is  affected. 

Conflicts  exist  between  aspects  of  aircraft  design,  the 
development  of  the  simulation,  and  the  need  to 
establish  software  development  schedules  with  specific 
goals. 

Given  the  lab’s  customer/supplier  orientation  with  the 
program,  how  is  the  sim  schedule  developed  and 
imposed  upon  the  design  customer?  The  ownership  of 
such  tasks  and  the  monitoring  of  such  tasks  is  an 
important  issue. 

It  is  always  the  case  that  the  simulation  requirements  of 
one  aircraft  design  organization  imposes  upon  the 
development  schedule  of  another  aircraft  design 
organization.  For  the  typical  experienced  simulation 
users/aircraft  designers,  these  impositions 
(requirements)  are  known  and  coordinated  between 
customers. 
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GSDS 

One  tool  used  to  develop  the  simulation  models  is  the 
Graphical  Simulation  Development  System  (GSDS).  It 
is  an  icon  based  functional  block  diagram  generation 
tool.  Ready  to  compile  code  can  be  generated  from  the 
output  of  this  tool.  The  single  most  valuable  benefit  of 
GSDS  is  that  it  also  allows  many  or  most  of  the 
elements  of  the  LRU  specification  and  the  Crew 
Training  model  document  to  be  common  with  the 
simulation.  This  has  all  but  eliminated  redundant  steps 
and  the  possible  disagreement  between  simulations, 
results  and  other  specification  documentation. 

This  tool  is  used  by  customer  engineers  as  well  as  lab 
engineers  to  develop  the  simulation  models.  This  can 
cause  problems.  Customers  do  not  always  know  the  lab 
standards  and  conventions.  The  results  do  not  include 
some  of  the  simulation  requirements  for  simulation 
initialization  and  mode  control  and  real  time  execution 
considerations.  Also,  when  the  model  is  composed 
without  the  participation  of  the  lab  engineer,  that 
person  has  less  knowledge  of  the  function  and 
operation  of  the  model  and  can  not  completely  fill  the 
“local  expert”  role. 

For  the  experienced  customer,  this  problem  has  been 
minimal.  For  the  new  customer,  with  no  experience  or 
understanding  of  the  bigger  picture,  this  can  be 
expensive.  For  at  least  one  of  the  777  simulation 
models,  the  delivery  of  the  GSDS  generated 
information  was  always  followed  by  some  lab  activity 
so  that  it  could  work  with  the  other  models  and  the 
simulation.  The  same  activity,  (redo  and  integrate),  had 
to  be  performed  every  time  there  was  a  customer 
update  to  the  model.  Also,  lab  implemented  changes, 
had  to  be  re-implemented  in  the  customer  generated 
model.  Configuration  control,  coordination  and 
accommodation  in  this  instance  were  less  than  desired. 

Given  the  benefits  of  this  tool,  the  drawbacks  are 
tolerable  and  addressable  with  other  process 
modifications. 

GSDS  holds  great  promise.  Given  the  definition  of  the 
models  in  this  context,  the  possibility  exists  for  the 
Crew  Training  vendors  and  perhaps  the  LRU 
manufacturers  to  directly  apply  the  code  generation. 
Their  current  costs  could  be  considerably  reduced  but 
problems  similar  to  those  of  the  lab  engineer  and  our 
customer  generated  implementations  might  exist. 

Budget 

After  the  people,  the  budget  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  project.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  basic 
design  customers  usually  have  the  ability  to  establish 


and  provide  the  lab  with  budget.  They  know  who  is 
impacted  if  insufficient  lab  resources  exist.  These  • 
individual  budgets  are  in  the  form  of  engineering  work 
authorizations. 

The  777  simulation  software  budget  exercise  eventually 
had  the  participation  of  high  level  management  from 
both  the  customers  and  the  lab.  The  avionics  estimate 
was  based  entirely  upon  what  are  called  One  Page  Test 
Plans,  (OPTPs).  These  plans  often  identify  high-level 
needs  for  software  simulation  development  but  don’t 
always  directly  state  the  detailed  requirements.  When 
they  don’t,  the  simulation  organization  is  responsible 
for  working  with  customers  and  reaching  an 
understanding  on  the  magnitude  and  establishing 
workable  estimates. 

PFOD 

Additional  management  was  added  to  the  software 
effort  with  a  reorganization  after  the  initial  release 
schedule  slide. 

A  successful  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  known 
agreed  upon,  published  schedule  of  simulation  software 
lAC  releases  throughout  the  entire  program.  The  new 
release  schedules  were  to  occur  in  conjunction  with  the 
newly  established  Proven  Functional  Operability  Dates 
(PFOD).  Releases  of  the  airplane  ICD,  the  data  base  of 
the  Interface  Control  Drawing,  would  coincide.  The 
development  of  the  simulation  after  the  first  release  was 
based  upon  documented  problem  reports  and  change 
requests,  typically  dealing  with  the  evolving 
functionality. 

During  the  777,  the  simulation  software  functionality 
was  often  leading  ICD  and  Specification  Control 
Drawing  (SCDs  to  LRU  vendors)  updates,  as  driven  by 
customer  delivery  commitment  dates.  The  simulation  is 
where  many  of  these  specs  get  developed.  Not  all 
functionality  implied  by  ICD  updates  was  required  or 
necessary  in  the  simulation.  Unfortunately  lab  based 
LRU  testing  was  based  upon  older  released  versions  of 
the  modeled  systems.  LRU  vendors  were  two  releases 
behind  in  their  ability  to  stay  in  step.  Flight  Deck 
wanted  the  latest  simulation  function  available  for  cab 
testing  (even  using  beta  released  software). 

At  least  two  releases,  thought  to  be  needed  by  the  LRU 
vendor  could  not  be  used  by  them.  They  had  yet  to 
fully  bring  up  the  first  delivered  software.  The  lab 
simulation  software  engineers  had  to  support  and 
update  old  releases  of  simulation  models.  This  was 
required  because  of  the  functional  and  interface 
incompatibility  of  the  current  designs  (the  simulation 
elements  and  interface).  There  was  a  lag  in  the  flow  of 
simulation/SCD  development  to  LRU  delivery  and  test. 
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This  schedule  compression  and  requirements  overlap 
must  be  anticipated  in  the  future  with  accommodations 
in  place  for  phased  hardware  delivery  and  continued 
support  of  compatible  older  simulations.  Each 
simulation  release  has  its  own  life  cycle. 

lAC  Only 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  software  effort,  the 
emphasis  on  the  lAC  was  all  encompassing.  The  lAC 
concept  was  accepted  but  the  need  was  recognized  not 
to  address  individual  software  issues.  Planning  only 
covered  the  lAC  and  did  not  recognize  individual 
customer  model  development  schedules.  Customer 
problems  do  not  always  occur  in  concert  with  major 
release  plans  but  accommodations  for  other  than  lAC 
software  releases  were  needed.  Single  model  releases 
and  software  fixes,  within  a  configuration  control 
context,  were  also  necessary  in  the  lab  test 
environment.  These  processes  were  ultimately  put  in 
place. 

Company  Initiatives  and  Change 

Prior  to  and  during  the  777  program  the  company  was 
pursuing  many  initiatives  and  management/employee 
orientations  and  training.  “World  Class 
Competitiveness”  was  a  frequently  heard  term, 
“Continuous  Quality  Improvement”  another.  All  were 
expected  to  look  at  the  as  is  process  and  improve  it. 
Many  instructional  activities  ensued.  DTA/BPA 
(Detailed  Task  Analysis  and  Business  Process 
Analysis)  was  to  be  performed.  Following  that  was 
Work  Management.  All  of  these  had  the  promise  of 
positive  results.  One  particularly  noteworthy  initiative 
was  the  advocacy  of  teams. 

An  exceptionally  successful  team,  critical  to  the  777 
simulation  project  was  the  ADT,  Applications  Design 
Team.  In  this  team  the  many  different  simulation 
design  issues  were  dealt  with.  They  were  made  visible 
to  all  and  standards  and  guidelines  resulted.  During  the 
777  program  it  applied  only  to  the  777.  This  team 
continues  today  and  has  been  expanded  to  cover  all 
aircraft  engineering  simulations.  It  is  the  primary  lab 
process  for  approving  common  designs  and  methods  in 
the  simulation  software  organization. 

Another  organization  which  was  established  late  in  the 
program  was  the  Integrated  Simulation  Management 
team  (ISM).  It  was  a  customer  chartered  team  which 
watched  out  for  simulation  document  delivery  dates 
and  served  as  a  single  voice  (when  required)  for  the 
customer  design  community.  The  simulator  documents 
relied  upon  the  implementation  and  check  out  of  the 
models  in  the  engineering  simulator.  A  goal  of  the 
program,  was  to  provide  a  coherent  and  coordinated  set 


of  simulator  design  and  checkout  documents  based 
upon  the  same  specific  released  engineering  simulation. 
The  advantage  of  this,  obviously,  was  the  common 
basis  across  systems.  All  generated  simulator  data 
would  be  with  respect  to  the  same  data  and 
functionality.  No  differences  resulting  from 
independently  developed  crew  training  models  would 
exist.  Later  in  the  schedule  the  simulator  vendor 
questions  on  their  crew  training  simulator  results  would 
be  easier  to  address  and  within  a  known  context.  This 
approach  was  in  place  on  the  737-400/500  programs, 
but  this  was  the  first  new  airplane  program  to  achieve 
this  result.  This  method  will  undoubtedly  be  used  on 
future  programs. 

One  function  which  was  not  within  the  charter  of  this 
ISM  was  that  of  monitoring  the  development  of  the 
model  functionality.  The  focus  was  on  the  effort  to 
meet  simulator  document  schedules  and  not  program 
design  and  testing  schedules.  The  simulation  model 
development  responsibilities  were  added  later.  They 
helped  prioritize  work  when  release  lAC  dates  imposed 
deadlines. 

Summary 

With  each  new  airplane  comes  an  order  of  magnitude 
change  in  fidelity,  application,  size  &  number  of 
simulated  aircraft  systems,  customers,  users, 
management,  and  tool  complexity.  This  has  required 
the  latest  in  computer  platform  performance. 

To  arrive  at  a  simulation  development  plan,  a  detailed 
set  of  system  functional  requirements  and  the  dates  by 
which  specifications  are  finally  delivered  to  the  lab 
must  exist.  The  dates  for  delivery  of  those 
specifications  to  the  lab  must  be  visible  and  monitored 
at  the  airplane  project  level. 

The  effort  to  develop  the  simulation  benefits  from 
experienced  manpower.  It  requires  changes  in  methods 
and  processes,  not  necessarily  perceived  in  advance  of 
the  program.  Most  often,  these  changes  must  be  dealt 
with  and  resolved  concurrently  with  the  program. 

The  process  of  commercial  aircraft  design  substantially 
benefits  from  and  is  entirely  dependent  upon  high 
fidelity  real  time  engineering  simulations. 

Roles  and  responsibilities  of  all  participants  in  the 
engineering  simulation  must  be  clearly  defined  and 
agreed  upon.  With  each  program  and  management 
team,  they  change.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  lab  is 
now  expected  to  dictate  model  specification  delivery 
dates  to  the  design  customer  community  and  monitor 
those  activities. 
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This  is  no  grand  new  realization  but  important  enough 
to  state.  Get  started  early.  Do  not  wait  to  start  the 
software  project  such  that  shortcuts  become  attractive, 
and  planning  and  control  steps  are  missed  or  out  of 
order.  The  organization  must  be  established  and  staffed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Graphical  Simulation  Development  System 
(GSDS)  provides  much  improved  throughput  for 
aircraft  design  processes.  This  may  increase  the  effort 
of  the  simulation  organization,  as  customer  generated 
simulation  design  may  cause  integration  problems,  may 
not  align  with  lab  standards,  may  only  meet  the  narrow 
view  of  that  customer’s  requirements,  may  not  meet 
minimum  generic  requirements,  and  may  imposes 
rework  on  the  simulation  designer  and  integrator. 

A  customer  organization,  working  across  all  technology 
simulation  customers,  must  exist.  They  can  monitor  lab 
customers  obligations  and  activities,  conduct 
coordination  meetings,  impose  due  dates,  resolve 
requirement  conflicts,  field  unanticipated  new 
requirements,  and  be  the  owner  of  the  program 
simulation  related  milestones.  It  is  important  that  they 
are  appropriately  positioned  in  the  organization  so  they 
have  the  clout  and  authority  to  direct  “lab  customers” 
and  “lab  suppliers”,  establish  priorities  and  obtain 
program  commitments. 

With  each  completely  new  airplane  program, 
significant  changes  in  processes,  platforms,  customers, 
roles  and  responsibilities,  management  and  personnel 
should  be  anticipated. 

A  full  spectrum  of  skills  is  required  of  the  simulation 
engineering  team.  Given  the  simulation  engineers  skills 
are  correctly  assessed,  properly  matched  with  their 
tasks,  and  given  the  authority  and  responsibility,  they 
can  make  it  happen  in  spite  of  the  difficulties. 

Variable  work  schedules  (VWS)  were  in  place  for  the 
entire  111  program  for  the  entire  lab.  The  ability  of  the 
simulation  engineer  to  work  on  a  variable  schedule 
greatly  enhances  their  morale,  productivity,  and 
reduces  the  cost  of  the  project  (opinion). 

The  111  simulation  software  project  was  very 
successful.  The  project  was  within  budget  and  received 
high  praise  for  it’s  overall  success.  Many  of  the 
processes  established  during  this  program  have  been 
adopted  and  applied  across  the  whole  of  the  simulation 
organization. 
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Abstract 

The  size  and  complexity  of  Boeing  air  transport 
engineering  simulations  has  grown  dramatically  over 
the  past  two  decades.  Coincident  with  this  growth  has 
been  the  equally  dramatic  increases  in  computer  power. 
Unfortunately,  even  with  the  increased  computing 
power,  the  time  required  to  rebuild  a  777  simulation  has 
grown  unacceptably  long.  Thus,  the  necessarily  iterative 
edit-build-test  cycle  of  simulation  development  to 
support  the  design  of  modern  control  systems  becomes 
increasingly  inefficient.  Similar  scenarios  are  being 
played  out  in  non-simulation  computing  arenas  such  as 
enterprise  business  computing  applications.  The  UNIX 
environment  provides  simulation  software  developers  a 
rich  toolset  for  the  development  of  customized 
component  architectures.  Boeing’s  Airplane  System 
Laboratory  (ASL)  has  developed  a  novel  method  to 
componentize  existing  777  engineering  simulations. 
The  result  has  dramatically  reduced  build  times  with 
minimal  side  effects.  This  paper  shows  the  evolution 
over  the  past  two  decades  of  the  size  and  complexity  of 
ASL’s  engineering  simulations.  We  describe  in  detail 
ASL’s  novel  approach  for  reducing  simulation  build 
time,  and  show  the  resulting  software  process  cycle  time 
benefits.  Additionally,  we  provide  an  overview 
summary  of  the  computing  industry  standard  CORBA 
and  DCOM  frameworks  and  suggest  applications  of  the 
DCOM  framework  to  the  air  transport  simulation 
development  arena. 

Introduction 

The  Boeing  777  development  program  brought 
dramatic  increases  in  both  size  and  complexity  to 
simulation  model  development.  These  increases  caused 
classic  scaling  problems  in  existing  approaches  and 
solutions.  As  early  iterations  of  the  777  simulation 
were  being  built  it  became  obvious  that  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  our  time  was  being  spent  on  process 
rather  than  development.  The  cycle  time  for  stabilizing 
model  interfaces  was  days  or  sometimes  weeks.  The 
magnitude  of  interface  changes  precluded  unit  testing 
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and  resulted  in  days  of  additional  integration  testing  to 
trace  the  source  of  differing  results.  To  construct  the 
monolithic  777  simulation  required  a  minimum  of  forty 
minutes  and  took  over  two  hours  for  some  of  the  test 
bench  configurations.  All  the  while  the  model  change 
requests  were  piling  up,  the  simulation  was  not  meeting 
frame  time  requirements,  and  the  777  scheduled 
delivery  date  was  marching  closer. 

The  Boeing  Company  relies  on  simulation  software  for 
commercial  airplane  avionics  development.  The 
simulations  are  used  to  define  requirements,  test 
hardware,  refine  flight  deck  designs,  and  test  flight 
characteristics  prior  to  actual  flight.  Three  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  dramatic  growth  in  size  of  airplane 
simulations,  the  first  being  the  emergence  of  digital 
avionics  systems.  In  1980,  the  few  simulations  that 
existed  were  used  only  for  “basic”  airplane 
characteristics.  As  digital  avionics  were  introduced  in 
1981  on  the  757,  767,  and  737-300,  simulations  of 
Autopilot  and  Flight  Management  Computers  doubled 
the  size  of  the  basic  airplane  simulation.  The 
development  of  the  747-400  in  1984  again  doubled  the 
size  of  the  simulation  with  additional  systems  such  as 
displays,  warning/caution  systems,  and  detailed  engine 
simulations’.  Along  with  this  growth  in  functionality, 
the  user  community  desiring  access  to  the  simulation 
grew.  The  simulations  now  supported  flight  deck 
research,  multiple  test  benches,  and  the  engineering 
community.  Figure  1  shows  growth  of  simulation  size 
and  name  space. 

The  second  area  of  growth  is  due  to  increased  fidelity  in 
the  individual  models.  Simulations  are  now  better 
termed  “emulations”  as  most  contain  nearly  the 
complete  functionality  of  the  operational  systems.  This 
level  of  simulation  fidelity  has  many  benefits  in  the  life- 
cycle  costs  of  airplane  system  engineering  but  it 
presents  numerous  challenges.  To  better  handle  the 
increased  workload  associated  with  these  detailed 
models  a  graphical  specification  tool  was  developed. 
This  tool,  GSDS  (Graphical  Simulation  Development 
System),  provided  users  with  an  efficient  means  to 
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capture  requirements  while  simultaneously  creating 
specification  drawings.  The  tool  can  automatically 
generate  the  simulation  software  from  these  drawings. 
Whether  this  tool  helped  users  implement  the  additional 
fidelity  requirements  or  its  ease  of  use  allowed  users  to 
create  more  is  debatable,  but  either  way  we  benefit  from 
models  that  more  closely  represent  actual  systems^. 


grow  faster  than  code  size.  Needless  to  say,  fewer  and 
fewer  people  were  able  to  understand  the  details  of  the 
simulation,  the  data-flow  between  models,  or  the 
temporal  dependencies  of  the  different  subsystems. 
Problems  became  harder  to  solve,  coordination  of 
changes  took  longer,  and  more  people  were  required  to 
perform  the  simulation  software  development  process. 


A  third  area  of  growth  was  due  to  increased  signal  flow 
between  systems.  In  test  benches  prior  to  the  111 
program,  1000-2000  signals  defined  the  interface 
between  hardware  and  software.  Another  2000 
variables  were  used  to  pass  data  between  the  various 
system  models.  With  the  implementation  of  the  ARINC 
629  data-bus  and  all-digital-systems  in  the  777,  the 
number  of  named  signals  grew  to  over  1 80,000.  While 
all  of  these  signals  were  not  used  in  the  simulation 
software,  they  were  all  potentially  required  for  one  or 
more  test  benches,  and  therefore  needed  to  be  included 
in  the  simulation. 

The  Emerging  Problem 

These  three  factors  resulted  in  a  4-5  times  growth  in  the 
size  of  111  simulations  from  previous  programs.  Along 
with  this  growth  in  size  came  a  substantial  growth  in 
complexity.  It  is  difficult  to  put  a  quantitative  number 
on  complexity  or  its  growth  but  complexity  is  known  to 


Our  software  development  environment  has  also  grown 
and  changed  over  the  years.  However,  one  important 
factor  has  not  changed.  All  of  our  avionics  simulation 
models  are  written  in  FORTRAN.  Whether  written  by 
hand  or  generated  by  GSDS,  having  a  single  language 
had  always  been  seen  as  a  means  for  easier  integration 
and  lower  maintenance  costs.  However,  the  cross 
coupling  of  the  simulation  models  caused  by  using 
FORTRAN  commons  to  implement  their  interfaces 
produced  an  unmanageably  high  amount  of  system 
changes.  Whenever  any  FORTRAN  common  block 
changed,  all  models  referencing  that  common  needed  to 
be  recompiled  and  re-released,  even  when  that  model 
did  not  change.  During  the  early  phases  of  the  111 
program  the  interface  name  space  was  in  a  state  of  high 
flux,  and  therefore  the  commons  derived  from  it 
changed  every  two  to  four  months! 

It  became  evident  after  several  releases  of  the  111 
simulation  that  our  standard  approach  for  dealing  with 
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interfaces  was  not  scaling  up.  We  had  decided  to 
continue  the  practice  of  defining  FORTRAN  commons 
for  interface  variables.  This  is  how  we  had  always  done 
it.  We  knew  how  to  manage  common  based  interfaces 
and  we  knew  how  to  draw  the  configuration  boundaries 
to  minimize  coupling.  What  we  didn’t  recognize  was 
the  magnitude  of  the  emerging  name  space  or  how  its 
continuous  change  would  impact  our  processes. 

Our  existing  practice  was  to  define  interface  variables 
for  each  model  in  a  separately  released  configuration 
controlled  area  for  each  model.  Other  models  that 
needed  access  to  these  variables  would  include  the 
definitions  from  this  area  into  their  code.  This  works 
well  as  long  as  those  interfaces  are  relatively  stable. 
Whenever  an  interface  is  changed,  every  model  that 
references  that  interface  area  must  be  recompiled  and 
re-released.  The  dependencies  are  resolved  by  the 
compiler.  The  compiled  objects  (models)  are  tested  and 
released  as  an  integrated  simulation.  Users  then  build 
their  specific  simulation  from  the  released  object 
libraries. 

The  777  program  introduced  an  electronic  ICD 
(Interface  Control  Drawing)  to  define  the  interfaces 
between  the  avionics  systems  on  the  airplane.  At 
specific  dates  the  interface  definitions  were  frozen  and 
distributed  to  suppliers  and  the  ASL.  Early  releases  of 
this  database  contained  30-40,000  definitions.  This 
number  quickly  grew  to  100,000  and  now  is  over 
180,000  entries  used  in  the  ASL.  The  database  was 
released  three  to  five  times  a  year  during  the  first  years 
of  the  program,  and  has  decreased  frequency  since  then. 

To  process  these  ICD  releases  we  developed  a  number 
of  tools  to  parse  and  generate  interface  definitions  and 
supporting  software.  This  process  was  tedious  and 
fraught  with  problems.  Each  model  had  to  extract  the 
definitions  from  the  ICD  for  their  system  outputs. 
Commons  were  generated  that  defined  these  extracted 
ICD  interface  variables.  Subroutines  were  generated  to 
move  data  from  the  model’s  local  variables  to  the  ICD 
variables  (these  were  called  driven  variables).  Filters 
were  used  to  group  the  variables  into  different  commons 
based  on  whether  they  were  actually  driven  by  the 
current  model.  Subroutines  were  generated  to  pack  and 
unpack  bit  fields  contained  in  many  of  the  ICD 
variables.  Other  subroutines  were  generated  to  provide 
gain/bias  scaling  on  the  output  signals  so  that  test 
benches  could  easily  perform  tests  on  signals.  Often 
these  generated  files  required  hand  modification  to 
correct  errors,  thus  further  hampering  the  repeatability 
of  the  process.  Figure  2  illustrates  this  process. 


Numerous  issues  and  problems  were  constantly  being 
battled  with  this  FORTRAN  common  based  approach. 
The  process  to  create  the  commons  and  supported  code 
took  days  and  sometimes  weeks.  The  ICD  contained 
errors  that  would  not  show  up  until  the  code  was 
compiled.  After  fixing  the  problem  in  the  ICD,  the 
entire  common  creation  process  would  have  to  be 
redone.  Some  of  the  generated  code  was  so  large  that  it 
would  not  compile.  Once  compiled,  some  of  the 
routines  took  so  long  to  execute  that  they  were 
unusable.  Additional  filters  were  created  to  streamline 
these  routines  to  the  specific  variables  of  interest. 
Many  of  these  types  of  changes  required  rebuilding  the 
simulation  to  tailor  it  for  a  specific  test  configuration 
(note  minimum  40  minute  time  mentioned  above).  We 
were  making  it  work  but  were  expending  a  large  amount 
of  resources.  Our  standard  approach  did  not  scale  up  to 
the  large  number  of  variables  in  the  ICD  nor  did  it  map 
well  into  our  configuration  control  release  process. 

The  difficulty  was  how  to  define  an  interface  region  that 
could  be  accessed  by  FORTRAN  code,  was  not  tightly 
coupled  to  the  release  process,  and  would  not  impact 
frame  time  performance  requirements.  The  solution 
needed  to  provide  bit  field  access  and  provide  hooks  for 
test  bench  signal  testing.  And  of  course,  we  should 
point  out  that  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  fairly 
important  airplane  project  and  any  schedule  impact  was 
unacceptable. 

We  had  a  problem!  Unless  we  made  some  fundamental 
changes  in  the  way  we  developed  and  managed 
simulation  software,  our  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
would  have  gone  to  zero.  Incremental  improvements  to 
our  current  software  development  environment  would 
not  result  in  the  magnitude  of  improvement  required. 
We  needed  a  new  approach,  and  that  approach  is 
“component  software.’’ 

Simulation  Component  Software 

Component  software  is  a  modularization  that  relies  on 
predetermined  constructs  to  eliminate  dependencies  and 
reduce  the  impact  of  those  dependencies  on  the 
software  development  process.  Classical  FORTRAN 
software  systems  provide  a  good  illustration.  Common 
blocks  provide  for  inter-module  communication.  The 
compiler  generates  object  files  containing  variable 
name  address  offsets.  The  linker  binds  the  object  files, 
setting  the  absolute  location  of  common  blocks  and 
resolving  the  offset  addresses  into  machine  addresses  in 
the  executable  file.  Changing  a  common  block  in  any 
way,  by  adding  or  removing  variables  or  by  changing 
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Prior  to  Interface  Decoupling: 


(Grouped  boxes  were  performed  by  each  model  group  and  required  coordination  and  management.) 


After  Interface  Decoupling: 


Figure  2  -  Interface  generation  process  repeated  every  ICD  release. 


variable  types,  and  the  referencing  modules  must  be 
recompiled  and  the  object  files  relinked  into  a  new 
executable.  For  small  software  systems  this  edit-build- 
test  cycle  remains  efficient  and  effective.  Where  the 
module  source  lines  of  code  counts  and  the  inter-model 
communication  requirements  are  high  -  such  as  high 
fidelity  air  transport  simulations  -  small  changes  to  the 
interfaces  cause  large  downstream  effects.  This 
ultimately  effects  the  enterprise  by  increasing  both  cycle 
time  and  software  labor  costs. 

Component  software  systems  provide  the  framework 
where  the  impact  of  change  is  localized  so  that  the 
effects  of  those  changes  on  the  overall  system  are 
minimized  or  eliminated  entirely.  Component 
frameworks  provide  mechanisms  for: 

•  elimination  of  compile-time  binding 

•  reduction  of  global  data  structures 

•  simplified  interfaces  between  components 

•  as  late  as  possible  binding  of  the  application 


This  approach  allows  independent  development  of 
individual  components  that  are  easily  combined  at  a 
later  time,  resulting  in  reduced  cycle  time  and  reduced 
labor  costs  for  the  enterprise.  See  Table  1  for  a 
summary  characterization  of  component  software. 


Component 

Monolithic 

Reconfigurability 

High 

Low 

Link  time 

Low 

High 

Code  Scalability 

High 

Low 

Interface  Scalability 

Medium  to 

High 

Low 

Table  1 .  Characterization  of  component  software 
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ASL’s  First  Cut  at  Components 

The  two  most  difficult  requirements  were  the  ability  to 
postpone  binding  of  the  symbolic  names  and  to  have  no 
impact  on  performance.  It  has  been  said  that  any 
computer  science  problem  can  be  solved  with  an  extra 
level  of  indirection.  This  was  one  that  could  not.  Any 
additional  indirection  would  be  unacceptable.  How  do 
you  move  15,000  variables  around  every  20 
milliseconds  and  not  impact  timing? 

The  solution  we  developed  was  to  postpone  the  final 
binding  of  symbolic  interface  variable  names  until 
simulation  execution  with  the  use  of  run-time  code 
generation.  At  the  startup  of  the  simulation  as  each 
model  first  accesses  its  external  data,  a  subroutine  is 
generated.  This  subroutine  performs  the  data  movement 
between  external  global  names  and  local  model 
variables.  Input  and  output  subroutines  are  generated 
for  each  model  and  these  are  called  before  and  after 
every  execution  of  the  model  respectively.  A  derived 
requirement  was  that  this  solution  not  take  more  than  20 
seconds  additional  startup  time.  This  requirement  and 
the  performance  requirement  were  both  met.  The  777 
simulation  performance  was  measured  and  showed 
virtually  no  change  in  frame  time. 

Some  of  the  benefits  realized  with  this  solution  which 
we  called  “Interface  Decoupling”  included  elimination 
of  numerous  supporting  routines,  elimination  of  the 
hand-tailored  simulations,  and  predictable  execution 
time.  See  Figure  2  for  an  illustration  of  the  improved 
process. 

The  big  impact  of  this  solution  was  on  our  processes. 
The  777  ICD  was  now  treated  as  a  separate  entity  and 
was  not  spread  into  the  various  model  interface  areas. 
The  modelers  no  longer  had  the  rigorous  coordinated 


task  of  generating  the  commons  and  their  associated 
source  files.  Processing  the  ICD  was  reduced  to  one  or 
two  weeks  of  one  person’s  time.  Figure  3  illustrates  the 
savings  in  time  and  cost.  The  models  are  developed 
completely  independent  of  the  ICD  process  and  only 
care  about  changes  in  the  ICD  when  new  model 
functionality  is  required.  From  the  simulation’s 
perspective,  the  ICD  is  like  a  large  data-pool  region. 
Since  data  location  is  determined  at  run-time, 
simulations  can  select  which  ICD  to  use  without 
relinking  the  executables. 


ASL’s  Component  Framework 

The  next  step  towards  component  software  in  the  ASL 
is  to  make  components  of  the  FORTRAN  code.  While 
Interface  Decoupling  provides  some  of  the  benefits  of 
components,  it  still  requires  that  we  build  large 
monolithic  processes.  This  build  step  combines  each  of 
the  model  subroutines  with  ASL’s  simulation  executive, 
general  purpose  math  routines,  and  system  support 
routines.  To  incorporate  a  model  change,  this  time 
consuming  step  must  be  redone  in  its  entirety.  Even  the 
smallest  of  changes  requires  this  relinking  step  since  the 
standard  UNIX  tools  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
changed  or  the  potential  impacts  of  the  change. 

Two  standard  approaches  to  this  problem  could  have 
been  used.  These  are  the  creation  of  individual  model 
processes  and  the  use  of  shared  libraries.  In  the  first 
approach,  each  model  would  be  created  as  a  separate 
process  that  would  run  independently,  access  global 
data  through  shared  memory,  have  its  own  independent 
local  name  space,  and  be  synchronized  by  the 
simulation  executive.  Model  changes  would  require 
linking  only  the  model  process  that  changed. 
Unmodified  models  could  be  shared  and  accessed  by  all 
users  eliminating  the  large  simulation  build  process. 
This  solution  would  be  ideal  for  numerous  reasons  but 
is  quickly  eliminated  due  to  our  stringent  frame  time 
requirements  and  memory  limitations.  The  limitations 
result  from  the  overhead  of  the  simulation  executive 
residing  in  every  model  process  and  the  additional 
processing  time  for  semaphore  control  and  context 
switches  of  these  processes.  We  are  continuing  to 
evaluate  this  approach  for  future  implementations. 

The  second  standard  approach  to  our  monolithic 
building  problem  is  the  use  of  shared  libraries.  Each 
model  would  be  linked  as  a  shared  library  component 
that  can  be  loaded  at  run-time.  The  executable  process 
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created  at  run-time  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
monolithic  process  created  by  a  static  linker.  The 
model  libraries  can  be  linked  independently  and 
changes  can  be  isolated.  Unmodified  model  libraries 
could  be  shared  and  accessed  by  all  users.  This  process 
does  not,  however,  eliminate  the  link  step  and  has 
serious  impacts  to  model  performance.  The  linker  still 
requires  access  to  the  shared  model  libraries  to  resolve 
global  symbols  and  to  reserve  special  regions  used  at 
run-time.  While  this  does  save  time  it  was  not  as  large 
a  savings  as  anticipated.  A  bigger  issue  is  the 
performance  impact  to  the  compiled  code.  The  models 
must  be  compiled  with  special  compiler  options  to 
generate  position  independent  code.  This  creates  data 
access  inefficiency  combined  with  additional 
instructions  required  to  access  external  subroutines  and 
results  in  models  that  run  35%  to  45%  slower  than  those 
statically  linked.  This  performance  penalty  prevents  us 
from  meeting  our  frame  time  requirements  and  is 
unacceptable.  This  approach  will  be  reevaluated  if 
compute  performance  ever  greatly  exceeds  real-time 


simulation  compute  requirements. 

A  unique  solution  to  this  problem  has  been  prototyped 
and  is  being  implemented  in  the  ASL.  It  has  features  of 
each  of  the  two  typical  solutions  above  and  satisfies  the 
performance  requirements.  The  solution  takes 
advantage  of  our  simulation  model  hierarchy  and  brings 
back  into  use  the  old  technique  of  overlays.  This 
technique,  for  those  that  don’t  remember  when  16K  of 
memory  was  considered  adequate,  loads  a  subset  of 
code  into  a  predetermined  offset  in  memory.  Each 
individual  model  is  converted  into  an  overlay  by 
statically  linking  to  resolve  all  addresses.  Additional 
directives  are  supplied  to  the  linker  to  create  the  code 
and  data  at  specific  addresses  and  to  satisfy  global 
symbols.  At  run-time,  each  of  the  models  are  overlaid 
into  their  respective  address  regions  and  the  short  list  of 
global  symbols  are  resolved.  Simulation  memory  layout 
is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  resulting  executable  process 
is  functionally  the  same  as  the  monolithic  process 
created  by  a  static  linker. 
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Simulation 
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Component  models  are  lo 

aded  into  each  process  at  predetermined  locations.  The  sparsely  used  memory 

regions  in  the  multi-processor  simulation  have  negligible  impact  on  a  virtual  memory  processor. 

Figure  4  -  Memory  Map  of  Model  Component  Simulations 
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Features  of  this  simulation  architecture  include:  Additional  examples  of  component  frameworks 


•  Models  constructed  as  modular  components 

•  developed  independently 

•  interchangeable  versions 

•  independent  name  spaces 

•  Easy  to  share  standard  models 

•  Simulation  build  process  virtually  eliminated 

•  Delayed  binding  to  interface  variables 

•  Models  not  coupled  to  ICD  or  common  structure 

•  Predictable  run-time  performance 

•  Run-time  generation  of  buffer  routines 

•  Users  select  components  and  execute  simulation 

The  only  additional  step  required  is  planning  ahead  for 
memory  layout  of  the  models.  Each  model  is  allocated 
a  region  of  memory  along  with  some  room  for  growth. 
Models  that  grow  past  their  allocated  space  are  simply 
given  a  new  region  and  the  space  is  collapsed  at  the 
next  major  release. 

The  combination  of  these  two  methods,  interface 
decoupling  and  model  overlays,  work  together  to 
provide  nearly  independent  model  development.  The 
modelers  can  concentrate  on  their  specific  functional 
requirements  and  not  be  continually  concerned  about 
the  cross  coupling  relationships  between  models.  They 
can  quickly  implement  changes  and  incorporate  them 
into  a  full  airplane  simulation  in  minutes.  See  Table  2. 


Older  Methods 

Component 

Methods 

Code  change 

20-40  minutes 

3  minutes 

Interface 

1  hr  to 

5-10  minutes 

change 

3-4  days 

Table  2.  Average  cycle  time  for  model  changes 


This  solution  was  our  first  big  step  toward  component 
software.  It  allows  each  model  to  be  developed 
independent  of  the  data  structures  used  by  the  other 
models.  The  models  no  longer  reference  each  other’s 
interface  areas.  Global  name  spaces  must  still  be 
maintained  but  we  are  no  longer  bound  by  the  specific 
data  structures  or  even  the  languages  used  by  the 
defining  model.  Using  this  technique  we  know  we  will 
continue  to  need  the  existence  of  specific  variables, 
such  as  altitude  or  airspeed,  but  we  no  longer  care  who 
owns  them  or  what  kind  of  data  structure  they  are 
defined  in. 


Commercial  off-the-shelf  component  frameworks  exist 
on  the  market  today.  Although  they  are  targeted  for 
enterprise  and  PC  desktop  computing  applications, 
applicability  in  the  simulation  software  environment 
may  not  be  far  off  The  two  predominant  standards  are 
CORBA  (Common  Object  Request  Broker 
Architecture)  and  DCOM  (Distributed  Component 
Object  Model.)  CORBA  is  managed  by  the  industry 
consortium  OMG  (Object  Management  Group)  while 
DCOM  is  owned  and  managed  by  Microsoft  and  a 
growing  list  of  industry  partners.  The  problem  space  for 
these  frameworks  is  similar  to  ASL’s  solution  - 
predefined  interface  mechanisms  that  promote  the 
independent  development  of  components;  as-late-as- 
possible  binding  of  components. 

Both  frameworks  decouple  interfaces  from  component 
implementation(s)  as  well  as  provide  for  location 
transparency.  As  in  the  ASL  approach  to  components, 
DCOM  and  CORBA  both  provide  for  physical 
separation  of  the  component’s  interfaces.  So  once  an 
interface  is  defined,  there  may  be  several 
implementations  of  the  component  that  connects  to  that 
interface.  Both  CORBA  and  DCOM  environments 
provide  Interface  Definition  Languages  as  independent 
mechanisms  for  defining  and  implementing  interfaces. 
In  addition  to  a  name,  each  interface  is  tagged  with  a 
unique  identifier  to  avoid  name  conflicts  in  large 
software  systems. 

In  addition  to  interface  decoupling,  these  two 
frameworks  provide  for  the  transparent  location  of  the 
components.  In  other  words,  using  system  registries 
and  unique  object  identifiers,  the  client  or  container 
program  need  not  know  where  a  given  component  is 
located  on  the  network.  Calls  to  those  programs  within 
the  client  are  as  if  the  component  program  is  on  the  host 
computer.  Both  CORBA  and  DCOM  provide 
marshaling  code  that  ensures  proper  data  representation 
regardless  of  the  component’s  host  computer.  See 
Table  3  for  summary  comparison. 

Emerging  Tools 

In  the  desktop  Windows  95  development  environment. 
Rapid  Application  Development  tools  supporting  the 
DCOM  standard,  such  as  Delphi  and  Visual  Basic,  are 
revolutionizing  how  software  applications  are  being 
developed.  With  the  exploding  market  of  low  cost,  off 
the  shelf  components  for  an  ever  expanding  range  of 
uses,  the  make-buy  decision  is  almost  always  “buy”  and 
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the  application  developer’s  task  evolves  into  one  of 
software  integration. 


CORBA 

DCOM 

1)  Maturity  of 

In  use  for  eight 

In  use  for  one  year. 

specification 

years 

(COM  for  two 
years) 

2)  Operating 

All  mainstream 

Windows  and  TBA: 

systems 

non-Windows 

Solaris,  HP/UX, 

supported 

platforms 

MVS,  Linux, 

Digital  UNIX, 
others 

3)  Interfaces 
separated  from 
component 
implementation 

Yes 

Yes 

4)  Component 

location 

transparency 

Yes 

Yes 

5)  Interface 

OMG  IDL: 

Microsoft  IDL:  user 

definitions 

language  neutral. 
IDL  compilers 
generate 
component 
language  code 

coded  pointers  and 
parameter  passing 
mechanisms 

6)  Development 

Purchase  from 

Part  of  Win32  SDK, 

software  and 

third  party 

Visual  C++,  Visual 

tools 

suppliers 

Basic  5.0 

7) Interface 

OMG  IDL: 

Microsoft  IDL:  user 

definitions 

language  neutral. 
IDL  compilers 
generate 
component 
language  code 

coded  pointers  and 
parameter  passing 
mechanisms 

Table  3.  Comparison  of  CORBA  and  DCOM 


PC  applications  that  used  to  take  years  are  now  being 
implemented  in  months.  The  user  interface  presented  to 
the  Windows  developer  remains  constant  -  the 
component’s  methods,  properties  and  events.  Today’s 
Windows  software  developer’s  toolset  now  includes  a 
visual  work  space  where  components  are  dragged  from 
the  tool  palate  onto  the  work  area  and  integrated  by 
hand-coded  “glue  code”  to  ensure  the  proper 
performance  of  the  integrated  system.  Custom  code  to 
perform  a  specific  function  is  only  developed  when  it 
cannot  be  purchased  from  a  third  party  supplier.  The 
standard  interfaces  defined  by  the  underlying  DCOM 
rules  ensures  that  those  components  will  connect  to  the 
larger  application.  The  behind-the-interface  details  are 
unknown  and  irrelevant  to  the  user.  Only  the  embodied 
functionality  matters. 


One  can  imagine  the  simulation  user  interface  for  the 
airplane  control  system  designer  of  the  future.  The 
palate  displays  icons  for  the  airplanes  systems.  Specific 
versions  of  the  systems  are  selected  -  Version  A  aero 
model,  Version  C  propulsion  ,  Version  B  hydraulic 
system,  and  so  on.  Press  a  button  to  build  the 
simulation. 

Further  Study  Required 

Significant  enterprise  and  desktop  applications  utilizing 
off  the  shelf  CORBA  and  DCOM-based  technology  are 
successfully  deployed  today.  Unanswered  questions 
persist,  however,  with  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  these 
technologies  in  the  air  transport  simulation  domain. 
Will  those  technologies  meet  the  hard  real-time 
requirements  of  simulation  frame  times  and  data  I/O? 
Only  serious  prototyping  of  simulations  utilizing  those 
technologies  will  tell. 

Summary 

Boeing’s  Airplane  Systems  Lab  has  developed  and 
deployed  a  novel  component  architecture  for  the  777 
air  transport  engineering  simulation  software.  This 
architecture  has  enabled  the  reduction  of  FORTRAN 
software  process  development  time  by  an  order  of 
magnitude  without  negatively  affecting  other  processes. 
This  has  significantly  reduced  simulation  software 
labor  costs. 

Other  industry  standard  component  architectures,  such 
as  DCOM  and  CORBA,  have  been  developed  for 
deployment  in  enterprise  and  desktop  software 
domains,  but  not  specifically  for  real-time  simulation 
applications.  Additional  study  is  needed  to  determine 
their  suitability  to  real-time  simulations. 
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Abstract 


The  rapid  development  and  complexity  of  avionics  systems  installed  in  the  next  generation  aircraft  has 
created  a  unique  challenge  to  the  simulation  community,  accompanied  by  millions  of  dollars  in  acquisition  costs 
for  airborne  avionics  components  in  commercial  aircraft  flight  simulators.  Simulator  manufacturers  assisted  by 
avionics  manufacturers  are  investigating  alternative  solutions  to  employing  airworthy  aircraft  avionics  systems  for 
commercial  flight  simulation.  This  report  will  contrast  issues  on  the  benefits,  risks,  fidelity,  reliability,  initial  costs, 
and  life  cycle  costs  involved  with  the  decision  to  simulate  or  stimulate  avionics  systems  for  the  next  generation 
commercial  aircraft  flight  decks. 


Scope 

Aircraft  avionics  systems  have  become  far  more 
advanced  than  most  of  us  would  have  ever  believed 
possible.  Due  to  the  sophistication  of  the  next 
generation  avionics  architectures,  avionics  design 
and  development  issues  have  become  more  difficult 
and  costly  to  the  simulator  user.  Because  of  this, 
avionics  and  simulator  manufacturers  have  been 
working  on  alternative  solutions  to  simulating 
avionics  systems  for  the  next  generation  flight  decks. 

The  decision  to  simulate  or  stimulate  an  avionics 
system  is  required  early  during  the  design 
specification  phase  of  the  flight  simulator 
procurement.  In  the  past,  avionics  system  simulation 
was  approached  in  several  different  ways  by 
simulator  engineers  according  to  the  technologies 
that  were  available  during  the  development  of  each 
flight  simulator.  It  often  is  an  issue  of  pure  cost, 
development  time,  and  the  availability  of  the  avionics 
hardware  for  each  aircraft  being  simulated.  Recent 
advances  in  flight  simulator  avionics  technologies 
have  allotted  us  a  few  new  alternatives  to  stimulating 
the  avionics  in  our  next  generation  commercial 
aircraft  flight  simulators. 
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To  assess  the  feasibility  of  avionics  simulation  versus 
stimulation  in  the  commercial  aircraft  simulator,  the 
following  areas  of  inquiry  will  be  represented: 

•  Present  demand  for  avionics  simulation. 

•  Alternative  avionics  simulation  applications. 

•  Fidelity  issues. 

•  The  decision  to  simulate  or  stimulate  avionics 
systems. 

•  Reliability  and  maintainability  issue. 

•  The  ARINC  610  functionality  challenge. 

•  Proprietary  data  issues. 

•  Updates  as  the  aircraft  configuration  changes. 

•  The  possible  extinction  of  stimulation. 

This  report  is  geared  towards  the  commercial  airline 
simulator  users  that  expect  to  procure  next- 
generation  aircraft  simulators,  or  upgrade  existing 
avionics  systems  within  their  flight  training  devices 
currently  in  use  at  their  training  centers. 

Statement  of  Problem 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  integrated  avionics  systems 
found  in  the  B757  and  B767  flight  decks,  the  flight 
simulation  industry  has  been  attempting  to  find  a 
solution  for  the  problems  presented  with  integration 
of  software  driven  avionics  systems  in  flight 
simulators. 
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Most  integration  problems  frequently  accompanied 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  avionics 
systems  were  often  very  hesitant  to  provide  data  in 
order  to  accurately  simulate  the  avionics  systems,  and 
almost  as  hesitant  to  provide  the  data  required  to 
successfully  stimulate  the  aircraft  avionics  systems 
inherent  to  the  flight  simulator  platform. 

In  an  attempt  at  providing  a  solution  to  the  avionics 
integration  dilemma,  the  development  of  the  ARTNC 
610  specification  “GUIDANCE  FOR  USE  OF 
AVIONICS  EQUIPMENT  AND  SOFTWARE  IN 
SIMULATORS”  evolved.  This  specification 
provides  the  avionics  manufacturer  a  standard  set  of 
functions  that  would  permit  the  aircraft  hardware  to 
operate  more  efficiently  in  the  simulated 
environment.  More  recent  avionics  integration 
efforts  have  dubbed  this  simsoft.  Simsoft  is  a 
program  internal  to  the  avionics  simulation  program 
that  enables  an  aircraft  black  box  to  communicate 
more  efficiently  in  a  simulation  environment.  Other 
operators  have  used  a  combination  of  adjusted 
training  scenarios  and  modifications  to  the  simulator 
host  computer  software  in  order  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  the  training  mission. 

Due  to  the  rapid  advances  in  computer  technologies, 
alternative  methods  for  avionics  simulation  have 
evolved,  but  stubbornness  to  accept  the  change  in 
technologies  has  prevailed  for  most  flight  simulator 
users.  The  majority  would  rather  select  the 
stimulated  approach  over  the  risk  involved  in  the 
simulated  approach  to  integrating  avionics  systems 
in  flight  simulators. 

Present  Demand  For  Avionics  Simulation 

Several  interviews  with  key  industry  personnel 
from  the  simulator,  avionics,  and  airframe 
manufacturer's  arena  revealed  a  mutual  interest  in 
simulated  avionics  versus  stimulated  avionics 
systems  simulation. 

Avionics  systems  procurement  costs  escalate  with 
every  derivative  aircraft  being  manufactured.  The 
demand  for  avionics  simulation  from  a  direct  cost- 
control  standpoint  will  certainly  increase  in  future 
flight  simulator  procurements.  Avionics 

procurement  and  high  life  cycle  costs  due  to  the 
number  of  aircraft  boxes  and  simulator  hardware 
required  is  driving  the  simulator  and  avionics 
manufacturer  to  come  up  with  alternative  solutions  to 
stimulating  avionics  systems  in  our  next-generation 
aircraft  flight  decks. 


Simulation  of  avionics  systems  can  be  very  attractive 
to  the  simulator  user  at  the  airline  and  contract 
training  center,  it  is  not  always  the  answer  for  every 
flight  simulator  user.  Airframe  manufacturers  prefer 
stimulated  avionics  due  to  the  developmental  nature 
of  the  simulation  task  being  performed.  This  gives 
them  the  ability  to  test  and  develop  new  aircraft 
avionics  loads  quite  easily.  Please  note,  from  a 
manufacturer  standpoint,  that  the  airborne  avionics 
boxes  are  readily  available  from  the  avionics 
manufacturer  due  to  the  aircraft  certification 
processes  taking  place  at  these  locations.  Airframe 
manufacturers  are  also  the  first  to  receive  updates  for 
avionics  systems  as  they  become  available  from  the 
manufacturer.  Unlike  the  airframe  manufacturer, 
most  simulator  users  do  not  benefit  from  this  luxury. 

Stimulation  therefore  makes  sense  from  an 
engineering  and  integration  environment,  but  I 
believe  the  airlines  will  demand  alternate 
applications  like  the  rehost  or  retarget  solution  due  to 
cost  control  measures  alone.  Simulator  users  1  have 
spoken  with  believe  that  simulation  of  avionics 
systems  utilizing  the  rehost  or  the  retarget  method  is 
the  future  and  will  become  the  accepted  standard  in  a 
few  more  years.  The  more  I  research  the  situation,  I 
tend  to  agree  with  the  simulator  industry. 

Alternative  Avionics  Simulation 
Applications  Available 

In  recent  year's  simulator  manufacturers  have  been 
driven  to  reduce  the  procurement  cost  of  flight 
training  simulators.  The  largest  recurring  cost  in  the 
simulator  procurement  has  been  employing  actual 
airborne  avionics  hardware.  One  by  one,  the 
avionics  hardware  has  been  replaced  with  simulated 
counterparts  that  are  functionally  equivalent  to  the 
authentic  units,  but  implemented  with  a  lower  cost 
commercially  available  hardware.  The  goal  of  the 
alternate  simulation  applications  is  to  automate  the 
once  manual  process  of  simulating  and  stimulating 
each  specific  avionics  system  being  designed.  In  the 
light  of  alternate  simulation  techniques,  two  more 
recent  developments  for  simulation  of  avionics 
systems  have  evolved.  Both  applications  achieve  the 
same  common  goal  of  replicating  the  functionality 
of  the  actual  aircraft  unit.  They  are  the  retargeting 
and  the  rehosting  of  avionics  hardware  by 
recompiling  the  avionics  operational  software 
program  on  to  a  commercial  computer  platform. 
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Retarget.  With  this  simulation  application,  you 
will  recompile  the  actual  avionics  system  vendor 
source  code  to  the  target  software  language  of  the 
host  computer  platform.  With  this  approach,  the 
retargeted  software  is  treated  like  any  other  program 
on  the  host  computer.  In  some  cases  the  simulator 
host  computer  would  not  be  capable  of  supporting 
these  demands  for  spare  CPU  time  rendering  the 
solution  of  more  complex  avionics  applications  to  the 
rehost  application  or  any  remaining  simulation 
substitute. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  the 
aircraft  hardware  is  not  required  for  the  simulation. 
In  the  case  of  the  B777  AIMS,  this  is  a  very 
significant  cost  saving  The  next  generation  flight 
management  systems  primarily  make  use  of  the  ADA 
software  language.  With  the  retarget  method  the 
avionics  vendor  source  code  would  be  downloaded 
to  the  host  computer  and  by  utilizing  an  automated 
software  translation  tool  transform  the  operational 
program  to  C  language  capable  of  running  on  the 
host  computer  platform.  Some  of  the  more 
unfavorable  points  might  be  due  to  utilization  of 
avionics  source  code  versus  executable  code;  the 
fidelity  of  the  avionics  load  could  be  questionable 
versus  the  actual  aircraft  hardware.  This  occurs 
during  compilation  of  the  avionics  vendor  source 
code.  Honeywell  utilizes  specialized  compilers  that 
match  their  design  methodology.  Getting  equivalent 
functionality  will  require  manual  intervention  and 
modifications  to  standard  compilers  used  in  simulator 
host  computers. 

Rehost.  This  application  in  many  ways  is  the  same 
as  the  above.  To  rehost,  the  avionics  vendor 
executable  code  is  taken  and  translated  to  the 
appropriate  host  software  language  and  installed  on  a 
dedicated  host  computer  platform.  The  host 
computer  is  used  solely  for  the  avionics  application 
being  simulated  and  interfaced  to  the  simulator  host 
computer  via  specified  communication  protocol  in 
order  to  communicate  with  other  aircraft  systems 
within  the  flight  simulator  platform. 

With  this  approach,  the  avionics  hardware  is  not 
required  representing  an  initial  cost  saving  as  well. 
Keep  in  mind,  if  the  rehost  computer  software 
language  is  the  same  as  the  avionics  software  code 
the  implementation  is  simplified  and  can  be  installed 
directly  on  to  the  rehosted  computer  platform. 

Advances  in  simulator  technologies  have  led  to  fully 
integrated  simulated  solutions  for  the  FCC,  EICAS, 
GPWS,  TCAS,  and  WXR  avionics  systems 


eliminating  the  requirements  for  the  actual  aircraft 
hardware.  Applications  presently  available  for  the 
rehost  and  retarget  applications  according  to  re.search 
material  acquired  are  the  AIMS,  DEU’s,  FMS,  and 
EICAS  avionics  systems.  Continued  research  could 
open  up  further  possibilities  I  am  certain  although 
these  alternatives  have  been  developed  and  tested, 
each  will  have  their  positive  and  negative  points 
inherent  with  the  simulation  of  actual  avionics 
hardware. 

Fidelity  Issues 

Within  the  simulator  community,  the  simulated 
approach  of  avionics  systems  had  often  been 
assumed  to  be  of  lower  quality,  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
simulated  model  did  not  function  exactly  like  the 
actual  aircraft  hardware.  Airline  pilots  are  also  a  bit 
skeptical  that  the  simulated  avionics  systems  can  give 
you  the  throughput  and  precision  required  to  function 
like  the  actual  aircraft  hardware.  With  the  aircraft 
hardware  approach,  the  operator  is  assured  that  the 
avionics  unit  will  have  the  exact  functionality  of  the 
avionics  box  being  simulated.  Following  discussions 
with  several  flight  simulator  maintenance  and 
engineering  personnel  utilizing  simulated,  stimulated, 
and  alternate  avionics  simulation  applications  the 
following  fidelity  issues  were  noted. 

With  previous  simulated  and  stimulated  avionics 
applications,  it  was  a  straight  forward  answer  for 
most  simulator  users;  stimulate  the  avionics  systems. 
With  he  stimulated  approach,  you  could  not  go 
wrong,  most  replied.  With  simulator  avionics 
interface  hardware  and  the  appropriate  avionics 
integration  technique,  simulator  manufacturers  were 
capable  of  completing  an  avionics  integration  effort. 
With  this  method  you  were  assured  the  simulation 
would  be  as  functional  as  the  actual  aircraft  avionics 
hardware.  But  the  aircraft  avionics  box  would  only 
offer  minor  allowances  for  simulation  use.  Typical 
simulator  systems  will  endure  situations  that  in  most 
cases  would  never  be  seen  nor  even  attempted  in  the 
actual  aircraft.  Simulators  in  most  cases  operate 
seven  days  a  week,  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  In  one 
year  most  simulators  will  see  more  takeoffs, 
landings,  engine  starts,  engine  shutdowns,  and 
instructor  induced  malfunctions  than  the  aircraft 
would  ever  see  during  its  entire  life-cycle.  Flight 
simulators  have  been  referred  to  by  avionics 
manufacturers  as  the  avionics  systems  test  bed  for 
these  very  reasons.  If  it  will  operate  in  the  simulated 
environment,  it  is  sure  to  function  correctly  in  the 
aircraft. 
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In  fact  most  avionics  changes  are  first  tested  in  the 
simulator  to  observe  developmental  avionics 
software  loads. 

Consequent  to  these  consideration's  one  might  want 
to  reconsider  the  simulated  approach  rather  than  a 
stimulated  approach  to  avionics  integration  in  flight 
simulators. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  simulated  approach  was 
the  ability  to  modify  the  avionics  program  to 
integrate  into  the  simulated  environment  more  freely 
Also  simulation  would  minimize  the  use  of  simulator 
interface  hardware  required  to  integrate  the  avionics 
simulation  although  the  negative  impact  of 
simulating  avionics  systems  is  the  avionics  vendor 
data  issue.  To  date,  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
factors  that  needs  to  be  overcome  by  the  flight 
simulation  industry.  The  ability  to  accurately 
simulate  the  specific  avionics  components  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  avionics  vendor  to  provide  accurate  data 
in  a  timely  manner,  rendering  a  functional  avionics 
simulation  design. 

Simulator  users  of  the  retarget  and  the  rehost 
applications  have  had  very  favorable  results 
concerning  simulation  fidelity,  reliability  and 
maintainability  issues.  Indications  from  applications 
presently  used  in  training  with  the  retargeted  and 
rehosted  avionics  seem  to  be  adequate  substitutes  for 
the  actual  aircraft  avionics  hardware.  With  the 
retarget  and  rehost  approach  to  avionics  simulation 
we  are  assured  that  we  are  getting  an  exact 
simulation  of  the  avionics  component  being 
simulated.  These  applications  are  more  or  less 
utilizing  the  avionics  operational  source  or 
executable  code,  which  results  in  a  higher  fidelity 
simulation  and  aircraft  functionality.  It  takes  away 
all  the  guessing  we  once  endured  with  the  earlier 
applications  for  simulating  avionics  systems  or 
stimulating  them,  for  that  matter. 

In  conclusion,  fidelity  is  primarily  based  on  the 
quality  of  data  acquired  and  the  quality  of  the 
avionics  simulation  design  being  implemented. 

The  Decision  to  Simulate  or  Stimulate 
Avionics  Systems 

Special  circumstances  warrant  consideration  of  a 
stimulated  avionics  solution  over  a  simulated 
avionics  solution  for  flight  simulation.  Where 
production  volume  is  expected  to  be  low,  a 
stimulated  solution  can  be  most  effective  particularly 


for  a  mature  aircraft  system  like  the  B737,  B757, 
B767  or  a  Canadair  RJ,  where  a  simulated  solution 
has  already  been  designed  and  outfitted  for  these 
aircraft  systems.  A  stimulated  solution  may  also  be 
more  feasible  if  the  customer  is  able  to  provide  its 
own  avionics  hardware  in  the  case  of  a  commercial 
airline  or  an  airframe  manufacturer.  In  the  case  of  the 
contract  training  centers  like  FlightSafety  or 
Simuflite,  the  stimulated  solution  may  be  more 
economical  than  the  simulated  solution.  However 
aircraft  like  the  B777,  MDl  1,  or  the  A320  are  more 
feasibly  perceived  with  a  simulated  solution  rather 
than  a  stimulated  one  due  to  the  complexity  and  high 
dollar  figure  for  the  avionics  systems  installed. 

With  the  hardware  stimulated  approach,  there  will  be 
higher  procurement  costs  for  the  aircraft  avionics 
hardware.  There  will  also  be  higher  life  cycle  costs 
due  to  the  number  of  LRU’s  and  simulator  interface 
hardware  required  to  support  the  avionics  simulation. 
However  there  is  typically  less  integration  time 
involved  with  the  stimulated  approach. 

The  software  simulation  will  require  lower 
procurement  costs  due  to  minimal  hardware  interface 
requirements,  but  software  development  cost  will 
generally  be  higher.  The  benefits  from  the  simulated 
approach  are  that  avionics  hardware  is  not  required, 
which  means  fewer  avionics  spares  are  required 
representing  lower  avionics  acquisition  costs  for 
simulators  and  that  updates  are  limited  to  man  hours, 
because  update  disks  are  supplied  with  each  aircraft. 
Simply  stated,  the  life-cycle  cost  of  having  simulated 
versus  stimulated  is  no-contest.  1  am  sure  the 
avionics  manufacturers  and  simulator  end-users 
would  agree;  the  simulated  approach  is  the  more  cost 
effective  measure. 

In  conclusion  we  utilize  simulated  avionics  versus 
stimulated  avionics  because  they  are  less  expensive, 
require  less  hardware,  are  easier  to  maintain  and 
update,  and  have  proven  to  be  a  more  flexible  system 
in  avionics  simulation  for  flight  simulators. 

Reliability  and  Maintainability  Issues 

With  the  stimulated  approach,  you  will  require 
significant  amounts  of  aircraft  and  simulator  interface 
hardware,  which  translates  to  lower  reliability  and 
increased  downtime  when  compared  to  the  simulated 
approach.  Downtime  may  also  result  from  LRU  fault 
isolation,  although  diagnostics  can  be  performed 
utilizing  built  in  test  equipment  "BITE"  inherent  to 
each  aircraft  box.  The  negative  impact  of  this 
situation  is  that  you  cannot  troubleshoot  during 
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training.  Aircraft  spares  are  also  required  which  will 
add  additional  expense  with  the  stimulated  situation. 
With  the  simulated  approach,  minimal  avionics  and 
simulator  interface  hardware  is  required.  This 
translates  to  higher  reliability  and  reduces  simulator 
downtime.  Minimal  spares  are  necessary  for  the 
simulated  approach,  unlike  its  stimulated  counterpart. 

Please  note,  at  the  time  of  research  there  was 
insufficient  data  compiled  for  the  reliability  and 
maintainability  issues  for  the  retarget  and  the  rehost 
applications  for  avionics  systems  simulation.  This 
will  be  provided  at  a  later  date  when  the  data  is 
available. 

Commercial  airlines  typically  have  the  luxury  to 
draw  from  a  stock  of  avionics  at  each  respected  jet 
base,  so  maintainability  from  a  stimulated  standpoint 
is  usually  not  a  problem  though  the  black  boxes  are 
only  as  good  as  their  stimulated  inputs  and  ARINC 
610  functionality  permits  them  to  be.  Often  we 
experience  anomalies  in  the  simulator  that  the 
aircraft  will  not  experience;  with  this  in  mind, 
simulated  solutions  are  a  more  favorable  resolution  to 
handle  these  specific  protocols. 

The  ARINC  610  Functionality  Challenge 

The  simulator  industry  is  attempting  to  use  software 
modeling  of  avionics,  some  systems  may  still  require 
the  use  of  the  actual  aircraft  hardware.  This  occurs 
due  to  system  complexity,  proprietary  data,  and 
unavailability  of  data.  From  all  the  simulator  users 
interviewed,  ARINC  610  is  necessary  for  future 
avionics  simulation.  Strong  efforts  from  the  airline 
and  the  simulator  manufacturers  to  adopt  this 
standard  from  aircraft  conception  is  in  place,  but  the 
adoption  of  this  standard  in  initial  design  for  both 
airframe  and  avionics  manufacturer  is  a  very  slow 
and  frustrating  issue. 

Integrated  avionics  systems  for  the  B777,  MDll, 
A320  and  the  B747  have  increased  the  use  of  ARINC 
700-series  avionics  sensor  devices  to  provide  a 
highly  automated  cockpit.  Integration  of  these  types 
of  equipment  brought  a  whole  new  range  of 
complexity  in  avionics  integration  in  flight 
simulators.  In  the  1990’s  a  new  generation  of 
avionics  was  conceived  as  Integrated  Modular 
Avionics  (IMA).  This  concept  compromises 
complex  functions  that  are  packaged  together  to 
share  common  resources.  It  is  inevitable  that  these 
will  replace  the  ARINC  series  700  box,  posing  yet 
another  challenge  for  avionics  simulation  efforts. 


With  next-generation  aircraft  like  the  B777  and 
B737,  the  ARINC  610  specification  was  designed 
and  approved  subsequent  to  the  design  definition  for 
the  B777,  so  it  was  not  incorporated  into  this 
airplane.  For  the  B737,  a  revision  of  the  FMS  is 
being  used  from  previous  B737  models,  so  ARINC 
610  will  not  be  a  functional  part  of  that  aircraft 
system  either.  Boeing  has  suggested  that  ARfNC  610 
guidance  be  incorporated  into  future  avionics 
technology.  Beyond  this,  the  industry  should  be 
considering  follow  up  guidance  addressing  a  high 
level  of  function  integration  and  redundancy 
introduced  in  integrated  modular  avionics. 

Avionics  manufacturers  are  aware  of  ARINC  610 
and  have  not  turned  their  backs  on  it.  This  is  no 
small  task  and  requires  a  substantial  work  effort  to 
correlate  avionics  systems  design  with  ARINC  610 
specifications  for  present  and  next-generation  flight 
decks;  repeats  an  avionics  representative.  They  are 
looking  for  a  way  to  share  the  cost  with  the  industry 
because  of  the  unique  endeavor  proposed.  The  cost 
and  time  factors  required  to  tackle  a  project  this  size 
is  enormous  and  typically  they  feel  this  should  not  be 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  avionics  manufacturers. 
After  all,  avionics  manufacturers  are  in  the  business 
to  design  and  build  avionics  systems  for  air  transport, 
business  aviation  and  general  aviation  aircraft.  From 
an  avionics  manufacturing  standpoint,  the  ratio  of 
simulators  to  aircraft  can  not  compare.  But  to  the 
airline  training  center  or  any  other  training  center  for 
that  matter,  lacking  a  viable  solution  to  ongoing 
problems  experienced  with  integrating  avionics  in 
simulators  could  mean  delays  for  functional  aircrew 
training  devices  in  the  future. 

The  simulator  manufacturers  have  said  it  is  not 
necessarily  true  that  there  has  to  be  ARINC  610 
functions  designed  into  the  box.  There  are  other 
software  solutions  for  manipulating  the  box  to 
achieve  the  same  ARINC  610  functionality.  As  far 
as  the  rehost  and  retarget  approach,  they  are  quite 
capable  of  handling  the  ARINC  610  functions, 
although  each  piece  of  equipment  and  each 
manufacturer  needs  to  be  handled  on  a  case  by  case 
basis.  It's  not  a  situation  that  can  guarantee  that  a 
rehost  solution  is  always  going  to  be  a  feasible 
solution,  but  it  can  be  an  alternative  path  to  relieve 
some  of  the  burden  experienced  the  avionics 
manufacturer. 

In  conclusion,  even  though  effort  has  been  put  forth 
to  include  these  specifications  in  future  avionics 
hardware  design  specifications,  there  is  a  long  road 
ahead  before  we  see  it  fully  implemented  in  future 
avionics  system  design. 
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Proprietary  Data  Issues  and  Requirement 
for  Avionics  Simulation  Integration 

After  discussion  with  key  industry  personnel,  there 
were  mixed  feelings  between  most;  data  issues 
continue  to  be  an  ongoing  battle  with  avionics 
integration  in  flight  simulators.  Past  experiences 
have  prevailed  in  either  case  of  the  simulated  or  the 
stimulated  approach.  Data  is  the  key  to  the  fidelity 
and  functionality  of  the  aircraft  box  being  simulated. 
In  the  past  there  have  been  problems  acquiring 
accurate  data  for  initial  system  design  and  even  more 
difficulty  with  acquiring  data  for  updates  to  aircraft 
systems.  What  this  translates  to  is  a  major 

slowdown  in  avionics  integration  efforts.  It  is  more 
difficult  with  aircraft  like  the  B777  and  the  MDll, 
two  of  the  more  recently  certified  airframes.  This  is 
due  to  the  development  nature  of  the  aircraft  being 
simulated.  Data  is  changing  rapidly  and  data 
received  for  integration  efforts  is  questionable  at 
most.  Usually  due  to  data  issues,  simulator 
manufacturers  tend  to  stimulate  avionics  systems 
until  the  aircraft  stabilizes  to  the  point  where  they  can 
attempt  a  viable  simulated  solution  for  the  aircraft 
avionics  hardware. 

In  the  case  of  the  retarget  approach,  the  source  code 
is  obtained  from  Honeywell  and  recompiled  on  the 
host  computer  platform.  Data  required  for  future 
updates  is  allegedly  covered  under  the  master  data 
agreement  purchased  with  the  simulator. 

In  the  case  of  the  rehost,  this  approach  allows  you  to 
utilize  the  operational  program  diskettes  used  to 
update  the  aircraft  black  boxes  and  load  them  directly 
on  to  the  rehost  platform.  Again  the  master  data 
agreement  allows  the  airline  to  download  the 
software  upgrades  as  they  appear. 

Recent  discussions  with  simulator  users  of  the  B777 
have  recognized  the  avionics  manufacturers  more 
open  to  assisting  with  avionics  integration  problems 
experienced  within  the  flight  simulator  community  in 
respect  to  the  rehost  and  retarget  approach  to 
avionics  simulation.  They  appear  to  want  to  become 
more  involved  with  future  avionics  integration  efforts 
and  are  assisting  the  simulator  manufacturers  with 
future  avionics  system  integration  requirements. 
Unfortunately,  I  believe  the  same  holds  true  for 
issues  discussed  earlier  concerning  stimulated  and 
simulated  applications. 


Updates  to  Avionics  Systems  as  the 
Aircraft  Configuration  Changes 

Simulated  systems  have  been  proven  to  be  easier  to 
update  as  aircraft  operational  changes  take  place. 
This  is  more  of  an  issue  with  the  developmental  or 
pre-certification  aircraft  like  the  B777,  and  the 
MDl  1.  Aircraft  with  mature  avionics  systems  like  the 
B757  and  the  B767  are  stabilized  and  very  minor 
changes  at  most  will  occur  with  these  avionics 
systems.  In  some  cases  the  avionics  manufacturer 
may  even  replace  the  entire  aircraft  box.  The  only 
significant  problem  would  arise  during  a  major 
hardware  change  in  a  specific  avionics  system. 
Hardware  design  changes  of  this  complexity  could 
require  a  significant  amount  of  hardware  re-design  or 
software  development  work  to  update  the  simulated 
or  stimulated  avionics  system.  We  also  have 
suffered  the  wrath  of  receiving  accurate  data  from  the 
airframe  or  the  avionics  manufacturer  to  accurately 
implement  the  changes  that  have  occurred. 

The  stimulated  version  is  much  easier  though. 
Usually  it  will  require  a  simple  software  upgrade  to 
the  aircraft  avionics  box  accomplished  by  loading  a 
new  operational  program  into  the  aircraft  box.  When 
time  and  certification  are  important,  the  stimulated 
version  in  this  instance  would  be  much  easier.  Data  is 
usually  slower  coming  with  a  post-aircraft 
certification  than  with  the  pre-aircraft  certification. 

Please  note,  despite  the  very  negative  response  with 
respect  to  simulating  avionics  systems,  there  are 
difficulties  that  arise  in  the  stimulation  of  avionics 
systems  as  well.  For  instance,  due  to  the 
developmental  nature  of  the  B777,  we  often 
experience  difficulties  acquiring  avionics 
components  along  with  proper  documentation  needed 
to  accurately  design  each  specific  system  being 
stimulated.  Updates  as  well  are  not  a  sure  bet. 
Depending  on  the  magnitude  of  changes,  you  may 
not  be  ensured  you  a  plug  and  play  situation.  Thus, 
there  are  difficulties  with  both  applications. 

Overall,  updating  stimulated  avionics  still  appears  to 
offer  the  simple  approach  to  avionics  upgrades  as  the 
aircraft  systems  change.  A  normal  maintenance  and 
engineering  effort  is  still  the  case  with  most 
stimulated  avionics  changes,  but  due  to  the  initial 
phases  of  the  alternative  simulated  solutions,  time 
will  tell  if  they  offer  the  same  level  of  simplicity 
offered  by  its  stimulated  counterpart. 
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In  conclusion,  the  obvious  fact  that  concerns  the 
airline  industry  is  the  ability  to  update  the  simulator 
systems  as  the  aircraft  avionics  configurations 
change,  and  the  ability  to  support  the  simulator 
through  out  its  life-cycle  following  certification  with 
out  the  direct  support  of  the  flight  simulator 
manufacturer. 

Will  Stimulation  Become  Extinct? 

Customer  preference  will  drive  the  avionics 
simulation  versus  stimulation  decision  in  present  or 
future  flight  simulator  procurements.  There  are  many 
systems  in  the  aircraft  that  have  a  more  feasibly 
stimulated  solution  than  a  simulated  solution  due  to 
the  relatively  low  cost  and  minimal  complexity  of  the 
specific  avionics  system.  Simulation  is  targeted  more 
towards  high  cost  and  complex  avionics  system 

Conclusion 

Clearly,  action  is  required  to  curve  the  high  cost  of 
buyer  furnished  equipment  installed  in  present  day 
commercial  flight  simulators.  As  costs  escalate  for 
advanced  avionics  platforms  in  the  next-generation 
aircraft  like  the  Boeing  777,  new  technologies  are 
required  for  alternative  avionics  simulation 
integration  and  future  updates  during  the  life  cycle 
of  today's  commercial  aircraft  flight  simulators.  By 
addressing  the  areas  we  have  discussed  in  this  paper, 
it  is  obvious  that  technology  has  made  both 
approaches  a  feasible  solution  to  simulating  avionics 
in  flight  simulators  in  both  the  present  and  future. 
Each  approach  has  its  pros  and  cons.  It  will  take 
more  time  and  research  to  evaluate  new  technologies 
that  have  emerged  to  determine  what  will  be  the 
more  feasible  solution  for  avionics  simulation. 
Overall,  customer  preference  will  drive  the 
simulation  or  stimulation  issue  for  avionics  systems 
simulation  in  flight  simulators. 
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Abstract 

Today's  modem  flight  simulation  research  produces  vast 
amounts  of  time  sensitive  data,  making  a  qualitative 
analysis  of  the  data  difficult  while  it  remains  in  a 
numerical  representation.  Therefore,  a  method  of 
merging  related  data  together  and  presenting  it  to  the 
user  in  a  more  comprehensible  format  is  necessary. 
Simulation  Graphics  (SimGraph)  is  an  object-oriented 
data  visualization  software  package  that  presents 
simulation  data  in  animated  graphical  displays  for  easy 
interpretation.  Data  produced  from  a  flight  simulation 
is  presented  by  SimGraph  in  several  different  formats, 
including:  3-Dimensional  Views,  Cockpit  Control 
Views,  Heads-Up  Displays,  Strip  Charts,  and  Status 
Indicators.  SimGraph  can  accommodate  the  addition  of 
new  graphical  displays  to  allow  the  software  to  be 
customized  to  each  user’s  particular  environment.  A 
new  display  can  be  developed  and  added  to  SimGraph 
without  having  to  design  a  new  application,  allowing 
the  graphics  programmer  to  focus  on  the  development 
of  the  graphical  display.  The  SimGraph  framework  can 
be  reused  for  a  wide  variety  of  visualization  tasks. 
Although  it  was  created  for  the  flight  simulation 
facilities  at  NASA  Langley  Research  Center,  SimGraph 
can  be  reconfigured  to  almost  any  data  visualization 
environment.  This  paper  describes  the  capabilities  and 
operations  of  SimGraph. 

Introduction 

SimGraph  was  designed  to  improve  comprehension  of 
the  large  amount  of  data  produced  from  flight 
simulation  tests  in  the  Flight  Simulation  Facility  at 
NASA  Langley  Research  Center  (LaRC).  Data 
produced  from  the  flight  simulation  is  presented  by 
SimGraph  in  several  different  formats;  these  include  3- 
Dimensional  Views,  Cockpit  Control  Views,  Heads-Up 
Displays,  Strip  Charts,  and  Status  Indicators.  Since 
these  displays  may  not  satisfy  all  of  the  needs  of  the 
research  community,  SimGraph  can  be  easily  modified 
to  accommodate  the  addition  of  new  graphical  displays 


into  its  existing  framework  with  minimal  changes, 
thereby  customizing  the  software  to  the  users'  particular 
environment.  These  graphical  displays  can  be  taken 
from  existing  programs  and  easily  integrated  into 
SimGraph. 


High  Level  Design 


Figure  1  -  High  Level  Design 

The  foundation  of  SimGraph  is  a  C+-i-  object-oriented 
framework.  This  object-oriented  framework  handles  the 
communication  and  data  transfer  that  is  standard  with  all 
of  the  NASA  LaRC’s  Flight  Simulation  Facility  data 
visualization  software.  The  framework  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  is  continually  re-used,  thus  saving 
valuable  programming  resources.  With  each  use,  the 
framework  is  tested  again,  improving  the  quality  of  the 
software.  The  graphical  displays,  which  sometimes  are 
unique  to  each  simulation,  are  then  inserted  into  this 
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framework.  As  new  displays  are  developed,  they  are 
added  to  an  existing  library.  This  library  is  an 
additional  source  of  individual  software  components  that 
can  either  be  re-used  or  slightly  modified.  For  example, 
a  graphical  display  showing  the  cockpit  controls  of  one 
fighter  aircraft  can  be  easily  modified  to  show  the 
cockpit  controls  of  another  fighter  aircraft. 

Object-oriented  design  allows  a  system  to  be  viewed  as 
a  collection  of  objects  and  the  interaction  between  those 
objects.  This  interaction  occurs  between  the  objects’ 
interfaces  (Figure  2).  The  implementation  details  of  the 
objects  are  encapsulated  behind  the  interface.  Since  the 
rest  of  the  program  cannot  access  the  implementation 
details,  all  interaction  with  the  object  must  take  place 
via  the  interface.  This  forces  clearly  defined  interfaces 
and  aids  in  designing  modular  software.  If  all 
connections  to  an  object  are  through  the  interface,  then 
the  implementation  details  of  an  object  may  be  changed 
without  affecting  the  rest  of  the  system  as  long  as  the 
interface  does  not  change.  This  simplifies  maintenance 
of  the  software  since  errors  within  the  object  can  be 
corrected  without  causing  errors  elsewhere  in  the 
program.  The  entire  object  may  also  be  removed  and 
replaced  with  another  object  that  has  the  same  interface. 

Object 


Attempt  to  Access 
Implementation 
Details  of  Object 


Figure  2  -  Object-Oriented  Design 

SimGraph  was  designed  to  be  computer  platform 
independent  in  several  aspects.  It  is  written  entirely  in 
C-t"t-.  SimGraph  utilizes  the  X  Window  System  to 
manage  its  graphical  displays.  The  X  Window  System 
runs  on  a  wide  variety  of  computer  platforms,  ranging 
from  supercomputers  to  personal  computers.  Anything 
that  can  be  drawn  inside  an  X  Window  can  be  used  to 
build  a  graphical  display.  Several  of  the  displays  in 
SimGraph  were  written  in  the  OpenGL  graphics 
description  language.  The  manner  of  communication 
between  the  simulation  program  and  SimGraph  is  also 
platform  independent.  SimGraph  can  exchange  data 
with  the  simulation  program  using  Internet  Domain 
Sockets,  UNIX  Domain  Sockets,  SCRAMNet 
Replicated  Shared  Memory  from  Systran  Corporation, 


or  the  Advanced  Real-Time  Simulation  System 
(ARTSS)',  which  is  the  NASA  LaRC’s  real-time 
simulation  input/output  system.  New  methods  of 
communication  can  be  easily  integrated  into  the 
program  by  extending  the  communication  interface, 
which  is  encapsulated  within  a  single  object. 


Figure  3  -  Overview  of  the  Communication  Object 

The  Communication  Object  (Figure  3)  is  SimGraph’ s 
link  to  simulation  data.  All  outside  communication, 
either  with  a  simulation  program  or  a  data  file,  is 
handled  by  the  Communication  Object.  This  includes 
both  receiving  and  sending  data.  During  a  simulation 
run,  the  user  may  choose  to  save  the  data  in  a  file  so  the 
data  can  be  reviewed  at  a  later  date.  When  reviewing  the 
data,  the  Communication  Object  obtains  the  simulation 
data  from  a  file  instead  of  a  connection  to  the 
simulation  program. 

The  Communication  Network  Manager  Object  is 
SimGraph’s  link  to  the  simulation  program  that 
supplies  it  with  data.  The  user  is  allowed  to  select  from 
several  methods  of  communication.  The  SimGraph 
program  uses  the  same  function  calls  to  the  Communi¬ 
cation  Object  regardless  of  the  method  of  communica¬ 
tion  selected  by  the  user.  This  is  possible  because  all 
of  the  implementation  details  of  the  communication 
have  been  encapsulated  behind  the  interface.  Adding 
new  methods  of  communication  is  as  simple  as  editing 
the  Communication  Object  to  handle  those  methods  and 
recompiling  the  program.  The  rest  of  the  SimGraph 
program  will  not  be  affected  by  those  changes. 

The  Data  Recorder  Object  archives  the  data  transferred 
between  the  Communication  Object  and  the  Communi¬ 
cation  Network  Manager  Object.  The  Data  Recorder 
Object  is  created  when  the  user  requests  data  to  be  saved, 
recording  data  from  that  time  forward.  SimGraph  does 
not  store  any  unnecessary  or  old  data  because  of  the 
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amount  of  memory  that  would  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  it. 

The  Replay  Object  of  SimGraph  allows  the  user  to 
examine  data  from  a  previous  SimGraph  session.  The 
data  may  be  viewed  at  different  speeds  and  directions. 
All  the  information  for  the  displays  will  be  loaded  from 
a  data  file  instead  of  being  communicated  from  the 
simulation  program. 

Dm  StQrage 

The  next  portion  of  the  SimGraph  framework  is  the 
Data  List  (Figure  4).  The  Data  List  manages  the  data 
used  by  the  Graphic  Objects  that  are  currently  being 
viewed  by  the  user.  Because  of  the  policy  used  to 
manage  the  data,  a  particular  packet  of  data  will  only  be 
transmitted  once,  regardless  of  the  number  of  Graphic 
Objects  that  need  it.  A  Graphic  Object  can  be  closed 
and  the  data  that  corresponds  to  it  will  continue  to  be 
transmitted  unless  it  was  only  in  use  by  that  particular 
Object. 


Figure  4  -  Diagram  of  the  Data  List 

The  most  important  function  of  the  Data  List  is  data 
parsing  (Figure  5).  Data  is  sent  from  the  simulation 
program  in  a  large  block.  This  block  is  the  actual 
binary  data  which  has  been  copied  into  a  character  array 
for  transmission.  When  the  Data  Block  is  received  by 
SimGraph,  it  is  immediately  passed  to  the  Data  List, 
which  will  parse  the  data,  ensure  that  it  is  correct  and 
has  not  been  corrupted  during  transit,  and  break  the  data 
into  the  individual  components  for  retrieval  by  the 
Graphic  Objects. 


Figure  5  -  Parsing  of  the  Data  Block 
Gr^phig  Obj^t$ 


Graphic  Object 
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Out  of  the 
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Mode  Display 
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Figure  6  -  Overview  of  Graphic  Object 

The  Gr^hic  Object  is  the  cornerstone  of  SimGraph 
(Figure  6).  Each  display  that  is  shown  on  the  screen  is 
represented  by  a  Graphic  Object.  All  of  the  Graphic 
Objects  in  SimGraph  are  derived  from  a  generic  parent 
object.  This  parent  object  is  merely  a  skeleton  of  all 
the  attributes  that  SimGraph  Graphic  Objects  have  in 
common. 


The  Graphic  Objects  have  three  methods  in  common 
which  correspond  to  the  three  simulation  states: 
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RESET,  HOLD,  and  OPERATE.  The  initialize  method 
is  qalled  when  the  Graphic  Object  is  first  created  and 
during  RESET.  This  routine  will  initialize  all 
variables.  The  initialize  method  must  be  set  up  so  that 
it  can  be  called  multiple  times  without  causing  any  type 
of  error  (i.e.,  allocating  without  de-allocating  memory, 
creating  Widgets  without  destroying  them,  etc.).  The 
second  method  is  the  update  method,  which  is  called 
when  the  simulation  is  in  OPERATE.  The  Graphic 
Object’s  Data  Package  is  sent  to  the  Graphic  Object, 
along  with  the  size,  when  this  method  is  called.  The 
Graphic  Object  will  unpack  its  data  and  make  its 
graphic  update  appropriately.  The  third  method  is  the 
hold  method,  which  is  called  when  the  simulation  is  in 
HOLD. 

Sample  Graphic  Objects 


positions  to  one  another.  The  OpenGL  graphics  system 
is  a  software  interface  to  graphics  hardware  that  runs  on 
multiple  platforms’.  The  software  for  this  display  was 
originally  taken  from  the  VISION  software  package'*. 
User  configurable  ground  traces,  altitude  traces,  aircraft 
snapshots,  and  multiple  viewpoints  are  just  some  of  the 
new  features  that  have  been  added. 


Figure  8  -  Mode  Indicator  Graphic  Object 


Figure  7  -  Strip  Chart  Graphic  Object 

The  Strip  Chart  Graphic  Object  (Figure  7)  was  designed 
to  plot  data  sent  from  the  simulation  program.  This 
Graphic  Object  will  plot  data  on  its  drawing  area, 
updating  the  plot  whenever  new  data  arrives.  The  Strip 
Chart  Object  is  also  capable  of  displaying  multiple 
plots  of  data  on  the  same  drawing  area.  Each  plot  can 
be  drawn  with  a  distinctive  line  pattern  to  differentiate 
the  separate  plots.  The  main  widget  used  for  this  Strip 
Chart  Graphic  Object  was  provided  by  Fermi  National 
Laboratory  ^ 

The  Mode  Indicator  Graphic  Object  (Figure  8)  presents 
the  user  with  the  current  time  of  the  simulation  run,  the 
mode  of  the  simulation,  and  the  number  of  vehicles 
currently  in  the  simulation.  The  mode  the  simulation 
is  in  is  indicated  by  a  red  box.  In  Figure  8,  the 
simulation  is  in  Operate. 

The  OpenGL  3D  View  Graphic  Object  (Figure  9)  draws 
the  simulation  aircraft  in  their  correct  orientation  and 
allows  the  user  to  move  the  viewpoint  around  these 
aircraft.  By  moving  the  viewpoint,  the  user  can  gain 
new  insight  into  what  is  actually  occurring  with  the 
simulation  aircraft.  The  user  can  also  easily  understand 
the  physical  orientation  of  the  vehicles  and  relative 


Figure  9  -  OpenGL  3D  View  Graphic  Object 

The  X  Window  System  3D  View  Graphic  Object 
(Figure  10)  was  designed  as  an  alternative  for  the 
OpenGL  3D  View  Graphic  Object.  The  main  difference 
between  the  two  Graphic  Objects  is  the  3D  View 
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Graphic  Object  utilizes  the  X  Window  System  for  its 
drawing  routines  as  opposed  to  the  OpenGL  Graphics 
Language.  While  the  X  Window  System  does  not  have 
the  speed  or  the  complexity  of  OpenGL,  it  does  run  on 
a  greater  number  of  platforms\  The  LibV  Graphics 
Lihnur  used  to  draw  this  object  was  taken  from  ACM, 
a  multi-player  flight  application  developed  by  Riley 
Rainey''. 


Figure  10  -  X  Window  System  3D  View  Graphic 
Object 


Figure  1 1  -  Heads-Up  Display  Graphic  Object 


Figure  12  -  OpenGL  Heads-up  Display  Graphic  Object 


The  Heads-Up  Display  (HUD)  Graphic  Object 
(Figures  11  and  12)  displays  a  representative  view  of 
the  pilot’s  HUD.  HUDs  typically  give  information 
about  the  current  state  of  the  vehicle,  such  as  heading, 
pitch,  roll,  altitude,  and  velocity.  Additional 
information,  such  as  weapon  status,  fuel  state,  and  rates 
of  closure  to  other  aircraft,  is  sometimes  included  and 
can  easily  be  added  to  the  HUD  Graphic  Object.  The 
object  shown  in  Figure  1 1  utilizes  the  LibV  Graphics 
Library  to  draw  its  information.  The  object  in  Figure 
12  uses  the  OpenGL  graphics  system. 

The  Out-of-the-Cockpit  View  (OCV)  Graphic  Object 
(Figure  13)  gives  the  user  a  representative  view  of  what 
the  pilot  is  seeing.  The  OCV  Graphic  Object  plots  the 
locations  of  the  simulated  vehicles  and  positions  the 
eyepoint  at  one  of  these  locations.  The  resulting  view 
is  then  shown.  Two  separate  OCV  Graphic  Objects  are 
available.  The  Graphic  Object  shown  in  Figure  13  is 
the  OCV-HUD  Graphic  Object.  This  object  has  this 
name  because  a  Heads-Up  Display  is  superimposed 
upon  the  OCV  View.  An  additional  OCV  Graphic 
Object  is  available  without  the  HUD  and  is  referred  to 
as  the  OCV  Graphic  Object.  This  object  also  utilizes 
the  LibV  Graphics  Library. 
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Figure  13  -  Out-of-the-Cockpit  View  Graphic  Object 


Figure  14  -  OpenGL  Cockpit  Controls  Graphic  Object 

The  Cockpit  Controls  Graphic  Object  (Figure  14) 
displays  a  current  view  of  the  cockpit  controls.  The 
stick  position  display  has  a  ten  second  trace.  Some  of 
the  information  displayed  includes  stick,  rudder,  throttle, 
and  speed  brake  positions. 

The  OpenGL  Aspect  Circle  Graphic  Object  (Figure  15) 
shows  the  three  dimensional  perspective  view  of  the 
other  aircraft  involved  in  the  simulation  in  relation  to 
the  current  aircraft.  One  circle  she  vs  the  location  of  the 
other  aircrafts  in  vertical  relation  to  the  current  aircraft 
(i.e.,  are  they  above  or  below  the  current  aircraft).  The 
other  circle  shows  the  location  of  the  other  aircraft  in 
horizontal  relation  to  the  current  aircraft  (i.e.,  are  they 
to  the  left  or  the  right  of  the  current  aircraft).  Both 
circles  give  information  regarding  whether  the  other 


aircraft  are  behind  or  in  front  of  the  current  aircraft.  In 
Figure  15,  there  are  two  aircraft  at  the  same  altitude  a.s 
the  present  aircraft.  One  is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
present  aircraft  and  the  other  is  on  the  left  side. 


Figure  15  -  OpenGL  Aspect  Circle  Graphic  Object 
Graphic  List 


Graphic.'!  List 


Figure  16  -  Overview  of  Graphics  List 

The  last  portion  of  the  SimGraph  framework  is  the 
Graphics  List  (Figure  16).  The  Graphics  List  is  a 
linked  list  that  is  composed  of  Graphic  Objects. 
Graphic  Objects  are  added  to  this  list  when  the  user 
requests  a  new  graphic  to  be  displayed  on  the  screen. 

Data  Flow 


Figure  17  shows  the  high  level  data  flow  inside  of 
SimGraph.  When  the  user  requests  for  a  new  Graphic 
Object  to  be  displayed  on  the  screen  in  step  1,  the 
interface  passes  the  message  to  the  Communication 
Object.  The  Communication  Object  transmits  the 
request  to  the  real  time  program  in  step  2.  The  real¬ 
time  simulation  program  packs  the  data  for  the  new 
Graphic  Object  along  with  the  data  for  all  of  the 
previously  requested  data.  In  step  4,  a  new  Data  Block 
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is  sent  to  the  SimGraph  Computer.  The  Communica¬ 
tion  Object  reads  in  this  Data  Block  in  step  5.  The 
Data  Block  is  then  passed  to  the  Data  List  to  be  parsed 
and  split  into  individual  Data  Packages  in  step  6.  Step 
7  finishes  the  data  flow  when  the  Graphic  List  updates 
each  of  the  graphics  by  passing  the  requested  data. 


Figure  17  -  High  Level  Data  Flow 
User  Interface 


The  first  window  that  is  presented  to  the  user  is  the 
Communication  Selection  Window  (Figure  18).  This 


window  allows  the  method  of  communication  between 
SimGraph  and  the  simulation  program  to  be  selected. 


In1:ern«i1;  DoKjcba 
Socke-t 


ARTSS  DBllW 


UNIX  Domain 
Socket; 


Replay 


Figure  18  -  Communication  Selection  Window 

If  any  option  other  than  Replay  is  selected  from  the 
Communication  Selection  Window,  the  Main  Option 
Window  in  Figure  19  will  be  shown.  This  window 
allows  the  user  to  save  data,  open  Graphic  Objects, 
close  Graphic  Objects,  load  (or  save)  User  Configura¬ 
tions,  and  quit  the  program.  This  window  stays  on  the 
screen  for  the  duration  of  the  SimGraph  program. 


Figure  19  -  Main  Option  Window 
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The  Save  Data  Button  in  Figure  19  allows  access  to  the 
Save  Data  Window  (Figure  20).  This  window  enables 
the  user  to  start  or  terminate  saving  data  to  a  file. 


Figure  20  -  Save  Data  Window 

The  Open  Graphic  Objects  Button  in  Figure  19,  when 
selected,  presents  the  user  with  the  Open  Graphic 
Objects  Window  (Figure  21).  The  Open  Graphic 
Objects  Window  is  the  only  method  for  the  user  to 
select  Graphic  Objects  to  be  presented.  This  window 
will  change  depending  upon  which  Graphic  Objects  are 
available. 


Figure  21  -  Open  Graphic  Objects  Window 

Different  actions  can  occur  based  upon  the  Graphic 
Object  which  is  selected  from  the  Open  Graphic  Objects 
Window.  If  the  Graphic  Object  selected  depends  upon 
the  number  of  vehicles  in  the  simulation,  a  window 
similar  to  the  HUD  Selection  Window  (Figure  22)  is 
presented  to  the  user.  In  the  case  of  Figure  22,  the 


simulation  has  two  vehicles  in  it.  If  there  were  four 
vehicles  in  the  simulation,  the  HUD  Selection  Window 
would  present  the  user  with  four  buttons,  HUDs  for 
vehicles  one  through  four.  If  the  Graphic  Object  does 
not  show  an  individual  vehicle  status  but  instead 
presents  information  about  the  entire  simulation,  such 
as  the  Mode  Display,  then  pressing  the  button  on  the 
Open  Graphic  Objects  Window  would  cause  that 
Graphic  Object  to  be  created.  Selecting  the  Strip  Chart 
Button  causes  SimGraph  to  present  the  user  with  the 
Strip  Chart  Selection  Window  (Figure  23).  The 
window  that  the  user  selects  from  (i.e.,  the  HUD 
Selection  Window  or  the  Open  Graphic  Objects 
Window)  disappears  after  a  button  is  pressed. 


Figure  22  -  HUD  Selection  Window 


Figure  23  -  Strip  Chart  Selection  Window 

The  Close  Graphic  Objects  Button  on  the  Main  Option 
Window  (Figure  19)  allows  the  user  to  access  the  Close 
Graphic  Objects  Window  (Figure  24).  The  window 
presents  the  user  with  a  list  of  the  Graphic  Objects  that 
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are  currently  open.  The  user  can  select  one  of  the 
Graphic  Objects  and  then  select  the  Close  Object 
Button.  The  Graphic  Object  will  be  removed  from  the 
screen. 


Figure  24  -  Close  Graphic  Objects  Window 

Selection  of  the  User  Configuration  option  from  the 
Main  Option  Window  (Figure  19)  causes  the  User 
Configuration  Window  (Figure  25)  to  be  presented  to 
the  user.  This  window  allows  the  user  to  save  and  load 
configuration  files.  These  configuration  files  consist  of 
the  Graphic  Objects  that  are  open  and  their  positions  on 
the  screen. 


j  User  Configuration 

Save 

Configuration  | 

■  ■  Load.  ' 

Configuration 

Cancel 

Figure  25  -  User  Configuration  Window 


The  Replay  Button  on  the  Communication  Selection 
Window  (Figure  18)  allows  the  user  to  examine  data 
from  a  previous  SimGraph  session.  The  data  may  be 
viewed  either  forward  or  backward  at  various  speeds. 
All  the  information  for  the  displays  will  be  loaded  from 
a  data  file  instead  of  being  transmitted  from  the 
simulation  program.  After  the  user  selects  a  data  file, 


the  program  replaces  the  normal  menu  system  with  the 
Replay  Control  Window  (Figure  26). 


Figure  26  -  Replay  Control  Window 

If  the  user  wishes  to  open  Graphic  Objects  to  be  viewed 
during  the  replay,  the  Open  Button  on  the  Replay 
Control  Window  must  be  selected.  Activating  the  Open 
push-button  causes  the  Open  Graphic  Object  Box 
(Figure  27)  to  appear.  The  user  may  then  select  which 
Graphic  Objects  will  be  displayed  on  the  screen. 


Figure  27  -  Open  Graphic  Object  Box 


To  close  an  open  Graphic  Object,  the  Close  Button  on 
the  Replay  Control  Window  must  be  selected. 
Activating  the  Close  Button  causes  the  Close  Graphic 
Object  Box  (Figure  28)  to  appear.  The  Graphic  Objects 
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that  are  currently  open  will  be  shown  in  the  scrollable 
list  urea. 

Selecting  the  Config  Button  from  the  Replay  Control 
Window  (Figure  26)  will  cause  the  User  Configuration 
Window  (Figure  25)  to  be  displayed.  The  remaining 
buttons  on  the  Replay  Control  Window  dictate  how  the 
data  is  to  be  replayed.  If  Normal  is  selected,  the  data 
will  be  replayed  in  real-time,  if  possible.  If  Slow  is 
selected,  the  data  be  shown  at  one  fifth  of  real-time 
speed  (i.e.,  the  time  between  frames  will  be  multiplied 
by  five).  If  Fast  is  selected,  the  data  will  be  shown  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  next  panel  of  buttons  is  used  to 
indicate  replay  direction.  Forward  and  Backward  allow 
the  user  to  move  through  the  data  in  the  selected 
directions.  The  bottom  panel  of  buttons  allow  the  user 
to  begin  playing  data  (Proceed),  halt  the  playing  of  data 
(Stop),  and  exit  SimGraph  (Quit).  The  currently 
selected  option  will  be  highlighted  in  red. 


Figure  28  -  Close  Graphic  Object  Box 


Conclusions 

The  increasing  complexity  of  modem  flight  simulation 
has  created  the  need  for  tools  to  aid  in  the  visualization 
of  the  vast  amount  of  data  that  is  produced.  SimGraph 
was  created  to  aid  users  in  data  interpretation  and  allow 
for  rapid  modification  to  handle  future  requirements. 
The  modular  design  of  the  program  allows  the  user  to 
pick  and  choose  from  a  library  of  graphical  displays  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  research  being  conducted. 

The  Graphic  Objects  discussed  were  used  to  evaluate  a 
prototype  SimGraph.  The  first  production  model  of 
SimGraph  is  to  be  utilized  by  the  Transport  Research 
Facilities  at  NASA  Langley  Research  Center.  Several 


new  Graphic  Objects  are  currently  under  production  for 
this  simulation. 

While  this  system  was  specifically  designed  to  work 
with  the  flight  simulation  software  at  NASA  Langley 
Research  Center,  it  is  not  exclusive  to  that  research 
environment.  It  is  possible  to  use  the  framework  that 
was  developed  and  create  new  Graphic  Objects  to  adapt 
the  software  to  individual  environments.  The  authors 
welcome  inquiries  for  additional  uses  of  the  system. 
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Abstract 

It  is  desirable  to  use  object-oriented  design  techniques 
and  common  interfaces  which  map  closely  to  the  “real 
world”  to  achieve  maximum  reuse  of  aerospace  models 
for  both  development  and  testing.  The  model 
development  process  should  support  and  provide 
models  at  different  levels  of  detail  (fidelity),  so  the 
designer/user/analyst/tester  can  select  the  version 
needed  for  the  activity  being  performed.  The  simulation 
should  also  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  models  to 
change  from  one  fidelity  level  to  another  during 
execution  to  minimize  overall  runtime.  There  are 
several  graphical  tools  and  techniques  available  that 
support  object-oriented  design  by  the  subject  matter 
experts  including  Rational  Rose,  JMASS,  ISI 
MATRIXx,  and  i-Logix  Rhapsody.  Models  should  be 
developed  and  tested  to  verify  they  can  operate  in  a 
simulation  using  common  interfaces  and  that  the 
interfaces  can  be  modified/expanded  to  allow  the 
different  “levels  of  detail”  to  be  used.  Bandwidth 
trade-off  vs.  fidelity  and  the  capability  to  switch  models 
during  execution  will  be  discussed.  The  conclusions 
will  show  the  advantages  of  using  object-oriented 
design  and  “real  world”  interfaces  over  traditional 
methods  and  the  affordability  and  maintainability 
improvements  possible.  Future  applications  include 
applying  the  same  processes  and  tools  to  reusable 
aircraft  avionics  software. 

Introduction 

Software  model  building  has  progressed  from 
specialized  models  designed  and  coded  for  each 
application  to  a  concept  where  reusable  models  are 
utilized  within  multiple  applications.  The  use  of 
object-oriented  design  techniques  and  common 


interfaces  that  closely  approximate  “real  world”  objects 
provides  the  capability  to  achieve  maximum  reuse  of 
aerospace  models  for  both  development  and  testing. 

The  model  development  process  should  provide  models 
at  different  levels  of  detail  (fidelity),  so  the  designer/ 
user/analyst/tester  can  select  the  version  needed  for  the 
activity  being  performed.  The  models  should  be 
adaptable  to  different  types  of  simulations  including: 

•  Constructive, 

•  Virtual,  and 

•  Live. 

The  model  development  process  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  allow  the  user  to  select  the  fidelity  needed 
for  that  series  of  runs,  be  able  to  revalidate  the  model, 
and  be  able  to  track  the  validity  of  the  model  back  to 
the  source.  The  model  development  tools  should 
provide  a  user-friendly,  graphical  way  to  develop  and 
store  the  models  to  achieve  maximum  reuse  at 
minimum  cost. 

Previous  Experience 

In  the  past,  many  simulation  models  were  written  in 
FORTRAN  and  ‘C’  and  adapted  to  the  specific 
requirements  of  that  simulation.  These  models  were 
modular  in  nature  and  constructed  using 
subroutines/functions  to  approximate  “real  world” 
boundaries:  (e.g.,  the  control  system,  the  weapons,  the 
avionics,  the  engine,  etc.).  These  were  connected  using 
global  interfaces  without  information  hiding.  These 
models  often  had  built-in  simulation  features,  such  as: 

•  the  ability  to  initialize,  stop,  or  hold  model  state, 

•  the  maximum  number  of  models  available  were 
built  into  array  sizes  (i.e.,  the  number  of  weapon 
stations  on  an  aircraft),  and 
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•  the  data  was  often  hard  coded  into  the  program. 

Other  simulations  had  features  built  into  the  models 
that  required  a  lot  of  set-up,  instead  of  keeping  the  data 
separate  from  the  model. 

The  government  has  several  constructive  level  models, 
like  TAG  Thunder',  EADSIM^  TAG  Brawler\ 
Suppressor**,  and  ESAMS^  that  have  many  of  the  same 
problems.  These  models  have  been  described  as 
stovepipe  models'^,  in  that  they  don’t  interact  with  each 
other  or  work  together.  These  simulations  are  being 
replaced  with  new  object  based  modeling  and 
simulation  systems,  like  Joint  Warfare  System 
(JWARS)’,  Joint  Simulation  System  (JSIMS)*,  and 
Joint  Modeling  and  Simulation  System  (JMASS)  ^ 

The  government  and  industry  have  been  using  DIS'°  for 
several  years  to  support  networking  between  separate 
simulations  and  is  in  the  process  of  developing  and 
fielding  a  networking  concept  called  the  High  Level 
Architecture  (HLA)"  to  expand  the  linking  of 
simulations.  HLA  will  be  used  to  allow  all  simulations 
to  be  linked  over  the  next  few  years. 

Model  Design 

To  maximize  reuse  of  Modeling  &  Simulation  (M&S) 
models,  objects,  and  object  components,  the  model 
designer  must  understand  what  development  and  testing 
activities  these  components  need  to  support  and  where 
these  activities  will  take  place.  That  determines 
whether  one  model  will  support  all  anticipated  activity 
or  whether  a  family  of  models  with  different  fidelity 
levels  and  different  resource  constraints  should  be 
developed.  Whenever  possible,  new  or  redesigned 
components  should  be  used  to  leverage  designs 
presently  available  in  one  of  the  legacy  programs.'^ 

A  reuse  library  should  support  storing  the  design  as 
well  as  the  source  code,  and  the  graphical  design  tools 
should  contain  a  reverse  engineering  tool  to  allow 
legacy  models  to  be  updated/converted  to  the  standard 
format.  The  reverse  engineering  tool  should  also  allow 
changes  to  be  made  to  the  models  at  the  source  code 
level  and  automatically  have  them  added  back  into  the 
graphical  model.  Rational  Rose  has  that  capability;  i.e., 
if  another  attribute  is  needed,  it  can  be  added  to  the 
source  code  and  becomes  part  of  the  graphical  model. 
The  automatic  code  generator  should  also  create 
protected  areas  that  allows  the  software  designer  to  add 
code  segments  that  become  part  of  the  model  and  are 
saved  when  the  model  is  regenerated.  JMASS,  for 
example,  has  a  capability  called  “spin  and  weave”  that 
allows  the  software  designer  to  add  behavior  code  in 
special  areas  that  are  retained  when  the  Model 


Gomponent  Development  Tool  (MGDT)  regenerates 
the  model. 

The  Modeling  Guidelines  shown  support  the 
development  and  reuse  of  models  to  improve 
affordability.  The  guidelines  recommend  that: 

•  Modeling  objects  conform  to  a  common  Software 
Structural  Model  (SSM)  to  maximize  object 
compatibility  and  interchangeability  without 
inhibiting  model  efficiency  or  model  developer 
creativity, 

•  Model  development  be  done  by  domain  experts  as 
opposed  to  strictly  software  experts, 

•  Tools  be  used  to  support  development  of  model 
components  which  comply  with  the  architectural 
standards  (i.e.,  developers  should  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  model’s  target  language,  only 
about  designing  it  with  visual  engineering  tools), 

•  Models  be  designed  for  maintainability  over  an 
anticipated  life  cycle  of  25  to  30  years, 

•  The  Verification,  Validation,  and  Accreditation 
(VV&A)  process  be  done  in  accordance  with  DoD 
and  Gommercial  requirements  and  test 
cases/results  included  with  the  model, 

•  Environmental  modeling  be  done  to  support 
analysis  throughout  the  frequency  spectrum  (RF, 
IR,  EO,  visual), 

•  Multiple  languages  be  supported  (FORTRAN,  G, 
G-n-,  Ada83  and  Ada95), 

•  If  existing  “legacy”  model  is  used,  provide  a 
wrapper  to  conform  to  “real  world”  interfaces  and 
use  a  procedure  call  to  hide  the  implementation 
details, 

•  Models  be  developed  to  support  a  distributed 
processing  environment, 

•  A  reuse  library  be  established  and  supported  by 
management  to  encourage  model  reuse,  and 

•  Models  stored,  as  much  as  possible,  with  all  design 
details,  including  requirements,  algorithms, 
documentation,  to  allow  different  tools  to  be  used. 

Level  of  Fidelity 

Three  “levels  of  fidelity”  are  recommended  for  most 
simulation  applications  including: 

(1)  Analvtic/Gonstructive  models  which  provide  state 
information  and  basic  cross  section  for  different 
angular  relationships, 

(2)  Dynamic  models  that  have  the  capability  to  interact 
with  the  on-board  avionics  and  other  systems 
including  the  pilot.  Many  manned  simulations  fall 
into  this  category  and  are  required  to  maintain  real 
time  while  using  “real  world  “  interfaces,  and 

(3)  Emulative  models  that  are  capable  of  operating  in 
a  detailed  electronic  warfare  environment.  This 
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category  tries  to,  as  nearly  as  possible,  provide  an 
exact  software  replica  of  the  hardware  or  real 
system. 

The  relationship  between  man  and  machine  is  often 
used  relative  to  model  fidelity  as  shown  on  Table  1. 


Table  1  Man/Machine  Interface 


Fidelity 

Gontent 

Man 

Machine 

Sim. 

Real 

Sim. 

Real 

Analytic 

V 

V 

Dynamic 

V 

✓ 

Emulative 

V 

✓ 

For  example,  the  different  levels  of  fidelity  for  an 
aircraft  are  shown  on  Figure  1 . 


Figure  1  Model  Level  of  Fidelity 


Analytical  Models 

Analytic  models  are  often  used  in  constructive 
simulations,  which  require  basic  information  on  the 
model,  but  in  a  way  that  minimizes  computer  resources, 
so  many  models  can  be  instantiated.  For  example, 
using  MATRIXx  to  analyze  the  effects  of  aerodynamics 
and  loads  on  the  airframe,  a  very  detailed  6  DOF  model 
may  require  as  many  as  20,000  source  lines  of  code 
(SLOG).  If  this  detailed  model  is  designed  and 
executed  in  MATRIXx*^,  within  two  or  three  days  the 
user  can: 

•  compute  the  trim  point, 

•  generate  a  linear  model  about  the  trim  point, 

•  compute  the  frequency  response  of  the  system,  and 

•  perform  a  gradient  search  for  the  coefficients  of  the 
equivalent  system’s  transfer  function 

all  within  MATRIXx. 

Mission  software  testing  can  often  be  adequately 
accomplished  with  an  equivalent  system  model 


represented  with  as  few  as  200  SLOG.  The  100  to  1 
reduction  in  model  size  reduces  compile  and  execute 
times  from  minutes  to  seconds.  Gonsequently,  a 
mission  software  development  and  testing  process  that 
uses  the  MATRIXx  equivalent  system  model  avoids  the 
time  and  cost  associated  with  independently  developing 
and  maintaining  an  air  vehicle  model. 

Dynamic  Models 

Development  simulators  are  normally  used  to  evaluate 
and  test  new  concepts,  including: 

•  aerodynamics, 

•  flight  controls, 

•  engines, 

•  avionics, 

•  sensors, 

•  threat  tactics,  and 

•  weapons 

in  real  time  simulations  with  project  personnel  and 
pilots,  and  are  used  to  justify  modifications  for  the  next 
iteration  or  funding  cycle  of  the  weapon  system.  This 
type  of  simulation  is  also  used  extensively  for  pilot 
demonstrations.  With  the  advent  of  faster  processors, 
the  model  used  for.manned  simulation  is  often  very 
close  to  a  handling  qualities  model. 

The  models  being  developed  need  to  be  able  to  support 
and  interface  with  the  dynamic  executive  structure  to 
allow  the  aircraft,  weapons,  sensors,  visuals,  etc.  to 
communicate  with  each  other. 

Emulative  Models 

Emulative  models  must  often  operate  at  very  short 
update  intervals  to  support  operations  like  pulse-to- 
pulse  radar  and  electronic  countermeasures. 

The  emulative  model  is  not  normally  required  to 
operate  in  real  time,  but  must  support  the  same  message 
passing  /  interface  used  in  the  other  models  with 
additional  data  to  support  the  higher  fidelity 
calculations.  Bandwidth  may  often  increase  from 
approximately  160  variables,  20  times  per  second  to 
1250  variables,  200  times  per  second.  This  100  fold 
increase  in  data  would  overwhelm  an  analytic  or 
dynamic  model;  therefore  the  emulative  model  should 
be  run  off-line  and  generate  tables  which  can  be  used  in 
analytic/dynamic  models,  but  still  have  traceability 
back  to  the  detail  model. 

Common  Interfaces 

The  way  to  make  models  interchangeable  is  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  interfaces  that  the  models  use. 
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In  particular,  it  is  important  to  use  inheritance  of  a 
common  interface  for  the  basic  vector/matrix/body 
classes  as  shown  in  part  on  Figure  2. 


The  common  interfaces  can  be  determined  from 
previous  experience  with  distributed  simulations, 
providing  base  classes  that  produce  common  results, 
like  matrix  and  vector  information  including  state 
information  for  moving  bodies,  location  for  targets  and 
fixed  objects,  etc.  The  exact  representation  of  the 
classes  needs  to  be  investigated  in  more  detail.  As  a 
baseline,  the  information  needed  for  all  models 
including  the  constructive  model  will  be  listed  first. 
The  dynamic/emulative  models  will  append  additional 
messages,  if  needed. 


In  many  cases  the  data  needed  for  an  emulative 
simulation  is  compiled  and  published  by  the  subject 
matter  experts  and  known  as  the  models  are  developed. 
These  interfaces  may  not  be  extensions  of  the  analytic 
and  dynamic  models,  but  it  would  be  desirable  in  the 
future. 

Graphical  Design  Tools 

Recently,  the  use  of  Ada95  and  C++,  along  with  object- 
oriented  design  tools  and  techniques,  has  had  a  large 
effect  on  reusability  and  extensibility  of  simulation 
models.  There  are  several  commercial  graphical  tools 
and  techniques,  like  Rational  Rose*'*,  ISI  MATRIXx'^ 
and  i-Logix  Rhapsody’^  available  to  help  support 
object-oriented  design  by  the  subject  matter  experts.  In 
addition,  there  are  several  government  architectures  to 
help  provide  reusable,  standardized  models,  like 
JMASS  and  others.  A  typical  set  of  tools  used  for 
object-oriented,  graphical  software  development  is 
shown  in  Figure  3'^.  This  typical  set  includes  a/an; 

•  requirements  tool  to  capture  model  requirements, 

•  graphical  display  tool  using  open  systems, 

•  graphical  object/connection  drawing  tool, 

•  automatic  code  generator, 

•  configuration  management  system, 

•  test  case  tracking  system,  and 

•  debugger. 
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With  graphical  tools  there  is  often  a  cost  of  ownership, 
difficulty  in  model  transportability,  and  the  capability  to 
modify  a  model  is  significantly  impacted  if  the  person 
wanting  to  reuse  the  model  does  not  have  the  same  tool. 
To  provide  a  more  robust  model  library,  it  is  desirable 
to  store  the  model  design  as  well  as  the  complete 
source  code  for  the  model,  including  a  description  of 
the  model  behavior  that  can  be  readily  used  by  any  tool 
that  supports  automatic  code  generation.  Storing  the 
model  design  also  allows  models  to  be  independent  of 
programming  language  and  allows  different  tools  to  be 
used  with  the  models. 

For  example,  JMASS  provides  an  intermediate  ASCII 
file  called  the  “description  file”  with  each  model  that 
describes  the  inputs,  outputs,  attributes,  and  operations. 
Rose  has  an  ASCII  “CAT”  file  with  similar,  but 
different,  information  that  goes  along  with  the  model 
file.  In  addition,  the  tests  used  to  validate  the  model 
should  be  stored  with  it  to  allow  it  to  be  retested  in  the 
future. 

Rational  Rose 

Rose,  one  of  the  most  complete  commercial,  object- 
oriented,  graphical  software  tools  available  now,  was . 
developed  by  Rational  Corporation  and  is  operational 
on  several  platforms  including  PCs.  Rose  uses  the 
Unified  Modeling  Language  (UML)'®  developed  by 
Jim  Rumbaugh,  Grady  Booch,  and  Ivar  Jacobson,  and 
supports  a  concept  called  the  “four  plus  one  view”  of 
the  problem. 

The  developer  can: 

•  build  a  Use  Case  diagram, 

•  use  the  Logical  View  to  develop  objects  and 
relationships  on  the  Class  Diagram, 

•  apply  the  Concurrency  View  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
sequence  of  operations  on  the  Interaction  or  the 
Collaboration  Diagrams, 

•  expand  the  Class  Diagram  with  attributes  and 
operations, 

•  use  the  Component  View  to  work  with  the  State 
Diagram  and  the  physical  file  mapping, 

•  use  the  Deployment  View  to  distribute  the 
processes  among  processors, 

as  shown  on  Figure  4*’. 


The  application  of  the  Use  Case  View  is  being  used  for 
requirement  analysis  and  captures  the  functional 
requirements  of  the  system.  Rose  provides  a  way  to 
then  map  requirements  into  an  object  model.  Use 
Cases  can  be  used  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
analyst,  customer,  application  developer,  and  help 
define  the  tests  required. 

For  the  mission  used  as  an  example  throughout  this 
paper,  a  conunander  (actor)  selects  the  target,  aircraft 
type,  and  pilot  for  the  mission.  The  pilot  selects  the 
weapons  desired  and  flies  the  mission.  On  the  “enemy” 
side,  the  commander,  pilot,  and  SAM  controller  try  to 
keep  the  target  from  being  destroyed  as  shown  on 
Figure  5. 


Classes  are  graphically  added  to  the  Class  Diagram  in 
the  Logical  View  and  used  to  define  abstract  “real 
world”  objects.  The  Class  Diagram  also  shows  the 
interaction  between  the  classes  including  inheritance 
and  associations  as  shown  on  Figure  6. 

In  this  case,  the  Missiles,  Bombs,  and  Guns  are  “a  kind 
of’  weapon  and  inherit  from  the  Weapons  class.  The 
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Avionics,  Airframe,  and  Weapons  are  “part  of’,  or 
aggregates  of  the  Ownship.  There  is  also  an 
association  between  the  Target,  Ownship,  and 
SAM_Site,  which  allow  messages  to  be  sent  between 
them.  The  figure  also  shows  which  packages  the 
classes  belong  to  that  provides  a  way  to  group  similar 


The  Interaction  and  Collaboration  Diagrams  are  subsets 
of  the  Concurrency  View.  The  Interaction  Diagrams 
show  how  the  objects,  defined  in  the  Use  Case  analysis, 
and  the  classes,  defined  on  the  Class  Diagram,  interact 
as  part  of  a  scenario,  as  shown  for  a  small  segment  on 
Figure  7.  The  Sequence  (Interaction)  Diagram  is  also 
used  to  determine  additional  objects  /  classes  that  are 
needed  and  their  relationships  with  each  other. 


.1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1 

Ir - j  1 

r  1 

1  1  1  M 

-  -f  f 

1  1  1  0 — 1 

1  1  1  1 

1  1  1 

Figure  7  Sequence  Diagram 


Classes  are  the  foundation  of  the  Logical  View  and  are 
used  on  the  Rose  diagram  to  describe  the  model  using 
object-oriented  design  techniques.  The  Class  Diagram 
can  now  be  expanded  to  add  the  attributes  and  the 
behaviors  for  each  class.  Rose  provides  an  automatic 
code  generator,  so  when  the  classes  are  described,  they 


can  be  automatically  generated.  The  inheritance  .shown 
on  the  diagram  causes  the  code  generator  to  add 
constructors  and  destructors  and  the  associations  can  be 
linked  to  generate  a  complete  object-oriented  model.  A 
partially  expanded  class  diagram  is  shown  on  Figure  8. 
The  user  is  still  responsible  for  adding  the  algorithmic 
code  into  the  automatically  generated  source  code. 

The  Component  View  is  often  used  to  view  the  state 
diagram  of  the  system.  Since  Rose  allows  the  user  to 
switch  between  the  different  views  of  the  problem,  the 
user  may  adapt  the  sequence  shown  here  or  his/her  own 
preference.  The  Component  View  also  is  used  to 
allocate  classes  and  objects  to  modules  in  physical 
systems,  show  dependencies,  and  compilation  order. 

Lastly,  the  Deployment  View  is  often  used  to  assign 
tasks  to  processors,  map  a  distributed  network,  or  other 
communications  features.  It  shows  the  configuration  of 
runtime  processing  elements. 

JMASS 

The  Joint  Modeling  and  Simulation  System  (JMASS)^° 
is  a  government  sponsored,  object-based  M«&S  system. 
JMASS  supports  the  development  and  execution  of 
model  entities  from  complete  aircraft,  radar,  and 
weapon  systems  (which  JMASS  refers  to  as  players)  to 
multi-team  distributed  simulations  that  can  support  a 
many-on-many  engagement.  The  methodologies  used 
by  JMASS  to  support  a  wide  range  of  M&S  needs 
include: 

•  real  world,  object-oriented  design, 

•  graphical  programming  environment  for  Ada  or 
C-i-h  using  automatic  code  generators, 

•  software  structural  model  that  supports  reuse, 

•  graphical  configure  capability  to  support  scenario 
set-up  and  model  aggregation, 

•  event-based  or  real  time  processing  on  a 
distributed,  heterogeneous  network, 

•  batch  processing, 

•  graphical  execution  monitor, 

•  post-processing  analysis  and  playback, 

•  library  of  verified/validated  model  entities  and 
components, 

•  support  on  Sun  and  SGI  platforms,  and 

•  user  manuals,  training,  and  operational  support. 

JMASS  Model  Development  -The  user  has  a  high 
degree  of  flexibility  in  building  models  with  different 
levels  of  detail,  some  of  which  can  be  selected  at 
configure  time.  For  many-on-many  engagements,  as  in 
other  simulations,  it  is  important  for  all  models  to  have 
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Figure  8  Rose  Class  Diagram  of  Mission 


common  interfaces  so  that  another  models  with  a 
different  level  of  detail  can  easily  replace  the  existing 
model.  JMASS  uses  ports  to  allow  a  model  to  interface 
with  other  models  and  supports  an  Application  Program 
Interface  (API)  to  allow  modelers  to  design  models 
which  can  be  integrated  into  a  simulation.^* 

Dynamic  Level  of  Detail  Control  -  Users  may  want 
to  dynamically  switch  model  entity  levels  of  detail 
during  a  run.  This  is  possible  with  JMASS  by 
compiling  and  building  teams  of  players  that  all  contain 
the  levels  of  detail  needed  using  one  of  several 
methodologies.  A  previous  paper  discussed 
downgrading  the  individual  players  to  assemblies  and 
adding  a  new  player  broker  which  interacts  with  the 
user/simulation  which  can  dynamically  select  the  level 
of  detail  desired.  This  was  done  using  a  port  to  the 
player  broker  that  receives  inputs  on  the  version  of  the 
player  to  use  and  calls  the  appropriate  assembly.  A 
multi-level  target,  capable  of  running  at  varying  levels 
of  fidelity,  was  developed  using  JMASS  in  1996.^^ 

JMASS  Target  Model  -  An  example  of  an  object- 
based  model  from  JMASS  is  the  Generic  Aircraft 


Target  Model  (GATM),  developed  to  provide  an  air 
target  for  the  development  of  on-board  systems  like  an 
Electronic  Countermeasures  system,  etc.  The  top-level 
graphical  diagram  for  GATM  is  shown  on  Figure  9. 


Figure  9  GATM  Target  Model 
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MATRlXx 

MATRIXx  is  a  mathematical  modeling  and  analysis 
tool  commonly  used  in  the  design  and  evaluation  of 
flight  control  systems.  The  MATRIXx  tool  palette  is 
used  to  graphically  design  models  of  both  the  flight 
control  laws  and  the  air  vehicle  model  with  six  degrees 
of  freedom  (DOF).  Control  surface  actuators. 


properties,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  equations-of-motion 
(EOM)  models  that  govern  rigid  body  motion  using 
standard  input  and  output  lists  can  be  interfaced  using 
GUI  dialog  windows.  A  typical  MATRIXx  graphical 
output  is  shown  on  Figure  10.  It  contains  both  logic 
and  user  code  blocks  that  represent  code  to  be  linked 
with  the  MATRIXx  code. 


Fig;ure  10  MATRIXx  Graphical  Model 


While  F-15,  F/A-18,  and  AV-8B  air  vehicle  models  all 
conform  to  the  architecture  of  the  generic  air  vehicle 
model  and  have  MATRIXx  representations,  the  most 
detailed  (a.k.a.  handling  qualities)  models  make 
extensive  use  of  a  user  code  block  (UCB)  in  the 
aerodynamics,  propulsion,  and  mass  models.  A  UCB  is 
represented  graphically  in  the  MATRIXx  model  and 
employs  a  graphical  dialog  window  to  connect  its 
inputs  and  outputs  to  the  rest  of  the  model,  but  must  be 
bound  to  the  user’s  Ada,  FORTRAN,  or  C  code  prior  to 
executing  a  simulation.  This  is  an  attractive  capability 
that  can  expedite  the  transition  of  legacy  models  to 
MATRIXx,  supports  debugging  the  code,  and  verifying 
the  output  off-line. 


In  addition  to  the  graphical  system  design  capability, 
MATRIXx  also  has  a  command  line  user  interface  to 
select  additional  analytical  tools.  The  availability  of  a 
large  number  of  analytical  tools  within  MATRIXx 
encourages  the  standardization  of  models  and  methods. 
The  result  is  increased  reuse  of  existing  models  and  less 
effort  expended  creating  them. 

A  key  feature  is  MATRIXx’s  ability  to  automatically 
generate  code  and  document  it.  Typically,  design  and 
analysis  groups  identify  software  requirements  that 
must  be  satisfied  during  the  software  development  and 
testing  activity.  Unfortunately,  requirements  identified 
by  the  analyst  are  subject  to  misinterpretation  by  the 
software  developer.  Giving  the  analyst  the  means  to 
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create  a  design  satisfying  the  requirements  and 
automatically  generating  code  from  his  design 
circumvents  communication  breakdowns  and  intensifies 
the  developer’s  knowledge.  Although  the  automatically 
generated  code  tends  to  be  less  efficient  than  code 
generated  manually,  experience  has  shown  this 
approach  yields  productivity  improvements  of  500% 
while  increasing  the  size  of  the  code  by  less  than  30%. 

Rhapsody 

The  i-Logix  Rhapsody^^  Object-Oriented  Analysis, 
Design  and  Implementation  Tool  is  a  new  product 
similar  to  Rational  Rose  and  provides  development 
tools  to  meet  the  needs  of  real  time  embedded 
applications.  Rhapsody  produces  complete  production 
quality  code  from  high  level  designs  and  graphically 
animates  execution  behavior  based  on  the  State 
Diagram  representation  of  Dr.  David  Harel.  It  allows 
software  designers  to  spend  less  time  coding  and 
debugging  and  more  on  design  and  analysis. 

Other  Methodolories 

HLA  -  The  high  level  architecture  (HLA)  is  a 
government  sponsored  system  that  provides  a 
communications  infrastructure  to  facilitate 
interoperability  between  different  simulations  and  the 
ability  to  “federate”  existing  simulations  in  order  to 
improve  reuse.  HLA  uses  modular  simulation 
components  constructed  with  well-defined  interfaces. 
HLA  provides  interoperability  within  simulations, 
among  simulations  of  a  federation,  or  across  functional 
communities.  HLA  supports  a  broad  range  of 
functional  areas  including  training,  contingency 
planning,  analysis,  and  acquisition.  Applicable 
simulations  involve  software  only  representations,  man- 
in-the-loop  simulations,  and  live  components. 

JWARS  -  The  Joint  Warfare  System  (JWARS) 
is  a  government  sponsored  system  that  will  provide  the 
infrastructure  to  simulate  large  campaign  simulations 
used  for  acquisition  and  planning.  Operational 
commanders  and  analysts  can  use  JWARS  to  model  the 
performance  and  predict  the  effectiveness  of  a  wide 
range  of  weapon  systems  and  threats. 

JSIMS  -  The  Joint  Simulation  System  (JSIMS) 
is  a  government  sponsored  system  that  will  be  a  single, 
seamlessly  integrated  simulation  environment.  It  will 
include  a  core  infrastructure  and  mission  space  objects 
maintained  in  a  common  repository.  These  can  be 
composed  to  create  a  simulation  capability  to  support 
Joint  or  Service  training,  rehearsal,  or  education 
objectives'^  . 


Testing 

It  is  important  to  use  a  spiral  design  methodology,  so 
the  modeling  and  simulation  components  that  support 
system  development  and  testing  activities  can  be  shared 
by  several  development  and  testing  environments,  as 
shown  on  Figure  1 1 . 


Design  and  initial  testing  of  embedded  software  will 
take  place  on  Designer  Workstations  in  the 
PC/Workstation  Environment. 

Once  customer  requirements  are  well  understood  and 
prototype  design  concepts  acknowledged,  responsibility 
for  developing  each  design  concept  is  assigned  to  an 
Integrated  Product  Development  (IPD)  team,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  from  several  development 
and  testing  disciplines.  The  IPD  team  proceeds  from 
prototype  design  concept  to  detailed  design  in  the 
Software  Development  Facility  (SDF),  which  resides 
on  the  standard  PC/Workstation  configuration. 

Initial  software  testing  (class  testing)  also  is 
accomplished  in  the  SDF  by  augmenting  the  tools 
necessary  to  facilitate  software  design  and  construction 
with  tools  that  facilitate  object-oriented  class  testing. 
Intermediate  software  testing  (i.e.,  cluster  testing  and 
software  integration  testing)  is  accomplished  in  the 
Desktop  Test  Environment  (DTE),  which  also  leverages 
the  standard  PC/Workstation  configuration  with 
additional  tools  tailored  to  support  such  testing 
activities. 

At  this  point,  a  transition  is  made  to  test  on  the  target 
hardware.  Traditionally,  software  /  hardware  integration 
testing  of  the  Mission  Computer  subsystem  is 
accomplished  in  a  Software  Test  Facility  (STF).  To 
verify  that  functionality  has  not  been  lost  in  the 
transition  from  host  to  target  hardware,  some  of  the 
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testing  accomplished  on  the  PCAVorkstation 
configuration  can  be  repeated  using  the  same  tools  used 
to  support  class  and  cluster  testing  in  the  DTE. 
Additional  tools  tailored  to  support  testing  the  whole 
subsystem  are  used  for  the  most  part. 

The  next  step  is  to  test  how  well  subsystems  work 
together.  Traditionally,  this  has  been  accomplished  in 
two  separate  facilities.  If  the  evaluation  was  done  from 
an  engineering  perspective,  then  such  testing  was 
performed  in  the  System  Integration  Facility  (SIF).  But 
if  the  evaluation  was  done  from  a  pilot’s  perspective, 
then  that  testing  was  performed  in  a  Manned  Flight 
Hardware  Simulator  (MFHS).  The  distinction  between 
these  two  testing  environments  is  now  blurring.  In  the 
future,  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  run  some  pilot 
evaluations  in  the  SIF,  which  will  have  some  Out-the- 
Window  (OTW)  display  capability,  which  is  necessary 
to  support  that  testing.  Only  when  the  pilot  wishes  to 
evaluate  how  the  avionics  system  provides  feedback  on 
aircraft  flying  qualities  is  it  essential  to  perform  tests  in 
the  MFHS.  Tools  to  support  testing  in  these 
environments  are  similar  to  those  used  to  collect  flight 
test  data. 

On-aircraft  ground  testing  and  flight  testing  is 
conducted  to  ensure  that  customer  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  in  the  production  aircraft  /  weapon 
system  and  that  the  aircraft  is  capable  of  performing  all 
assigned  missions  when  flown  by  operational  test 
pilots.  Flight  instrumentation  systems  monitor  the 
interaction  between  subsystems  as  the  pilot  performs 
tests  that  are  representative  of  various  combat  phases, 
and  other  airborne  and  ground-based  monitoring 
systems  establish  actual  performance  of  the  aircraft  / 
weapon  system  under  test. 

Trainers  are  also  designed  to  closely  replicate  how  the 
aircraft  /  weapon  system  will  perform  assigned 
missions,  but  now  testing  tools  are  designed  to  measure 
the  performance  of  the  trainee  rather  than  the  aircraft  / 
weapon  system.  The  trainer  itself  very  much  resembles 
a  high  fidelity  Development  Simulator  and  shares  many 
of  the  same  modeling  and  simulation  components  used 
in  that  environment. 

Conclusions 

The  use  of  eraphical  tools  to  generate  new  and  updated 
models  has  proven  to  be  very  effective,  if  the  developer 
designs  the  models  around  reuse  and  common 
interfaces  are  used.  It  is  important  to  store  the  design, 
as  well  as  the  code,  for  the  models  in  a  reuse  library. 
The  graphical  design  tools  should  contain  a  reverse 
engineerine  tool  to  allow  legacy  models  to  be  updated  / 
converted  to  the  standard  format  and  allow  changes  to 


be  made  to  the  models  at  the  model  design  level  and 
automatically  added  back  into  the  code. 

Existing  models  should  use  wrappers  to  allow  the 
models  to  be  used.  This  allows  existing  model  to  take 
advantage  of  “real  world”  interfaces,  and  allows  a  “real 
world”  hardware  and  software  models  to  be  substituted. 
The  start-up  costs  vs.  the  long-term  maintainability  cost 
of  using  legacy  models  should  be  addressed  early. 

Even  though  setting-up  a  wrapper  for  an  existing  model 
is  often  faster  and  easier,  maintaining  the  model  could 
be  much  higher. 

To  maximize  M&S  component  reuse,  components 
should  be  designed  in  a  modular  fashion,  with  well- 
defined  interfaces.  Design  logic/rationale  of  shared 
components  should  be  maintained  in  a  reuse  library  to 
facilitate  valid  reuse  decisions  and  contain: 

•  object  based  designs  that  support  component  reuse, 

•  a  repository  of  models  and  their  components,  and 

•  documentation/testing. 

Future  Applications 

Legacy  Models 

The  models  for  the  simulation  can  be  converted  in  two 
ways; 

1 .  Using  wrappers  on  existing  legacy  models  with 
common  interfaces  and 

2.  Using  new  models  at  different  “levels  of  detail” 
based  on  reusing  the  behavior  code  of  the  legacy 
models  with  object-oriented  tools  and  processes. 

A  comparison  of  the  execution  and  development  time 
using  the  two  methodologies  will  provide  lessons 
learned,  as  well  as  working  models,  for  a  simulation. 
Generating  interfaces  for  different  “level  of  detail” 
models  will  provide  a  baseline  of  how  to  change  from 
one  model  detail  to  another  during  execution. 

Avionics  Design  and  Testing 

The  architecture  used  for  object-oriented  models  can 
also  be  applied  to  flight  hardware  in  building  embedded 
software  for  flight.  Many  of  the  same  design  principles 
apply  as  well  as  the  desire  to  be  able  to  develop  on  one 
platform  and  then  move  the  code  to  different  target 
hardware. 

In  addition,  it  would  be  useful  for  the  software 
developed  for  a  simulation  to  be  the  same  as  that  used 
in  flight.  There  are  several  additional  features  that  are 
needed  for  simulation  software,  like  initialization  in 
flight,  slewing  to  different  areas  of  the  world,  stopping. 
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and  starting  the  simulation,  that  are  not  normally 
included  in  flight  software.  With  the  object-oriented 
principles  and  the  use  of  polymorphism,  a  flight 
hardware  load  could  be  very  similar  for  the 
development,  simulation,  trainer,  and  flight  hardware 
version.  If  successful,  it  would  have  a  significant 
impact  on  overall  program  affordability. 
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Abstract 


Recent  trends  toward  the  use  of  ‘glass  cockpit’  avionics  suites  in  cockpits  and  in  the  simulators  and  flight  training 
devices  that  serve  as  ‘live’  cockpit  models  have  increased  the  burden  of  software  development  on  avionics 
manufacturers.  Increasingly,  such  software-oriented  problems  are  being  solved  through  the  clever  application  of 
advanced  visually  oriented  software  development  tools.  Such  software  tools  are  applied  to  the  design,  prototyping, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  avionics  displays.  The  present  paper  discusses  successes  achieved  with  one  such  tool 
suite.  Developed  by  Virtual  Prototypes  Inc.  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  VAPS  and  its  companion  C  Code 
Generator  (CCG)  are  specifically  targetted  at  the  development  of  avionics  displays.  VAPS  allows  users  to  develop 
avionics  displays  in  a  point-and-click  fashion  without  resorting  to  programming.  Having  developed  an  avionics 
display,  it  can  be  iteratively  animated,  tested  with  real  users,  and  modified  until  both  designers  and  eventual  users 
are  satisfied  that  an  optimal  design  has  been  achieved.  Avionics  displays  can  be  rehosted  to  such  computing 
environments  as  workstations,  PCs,  and  ruggedized  embedded  systems  in  a  matter  of  minutes  through  a  process  that 
turns  the  specification  for  the  display  into  executable  code.  This  process  is  described  as  are  its  outcomes. 


Introduction 

Increasingly,  avionics  manufacturers  are 
replacing  electro-mechanical  avionics  instruments  with 
‘glass  cockpit’ -based  instrumentation.  Such  avionics 
suites  feature  representations  of  aircraft  flight 
parameters  on  a  display  device  such  as  a  Cathode  Ray 
Tube  (CRT)-based  monitor  or  on  some  form  of  flat 
panel  display,  hence  the  term  ‘glass  cockpit’. 

While  CRTs  and  flat  panels  provide  the 
physical  output  medium  for  glass-cockpit  avionics 
displays,  they  are  actually  driven  through  some  form  of 
on-board  computer.  Using  computers  pre-supposes 
programming  them.  Until  recently,  that’s  just  what 
avionics  manufacturers  have  had  to  do:  they  have  had 


to  program  avionics  displays  for  glass  cockpit 
environments  by  hand. 

The  Challenges 

Programming  avionics  displays  for  glass 
cockpit  environments  is  a  challenging  occupation.  It 
tends  to  take  a  long  time  to  accomplish  and  to  be  error- 
prone.  As  well,  a  variety  of  commercially  oriented 
considerations  impinge  on  the  process,  sometimes 
impacting  technical  decisions  in  strange  ways. 

The  resources  challenge 

The  traditional  problem  with  building  avionics 
displays  has  been  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  people  a  long 
time  to  accomplish  the  process. 
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Designing 

Displays  would  first  be  specified  on  paper 
using  diagrams  and  plenty  of  textual  description.  This 
would  create  a  situation  where  some  aspects  of  the 
design  might  be  specified  incompletely  or 
ambiguously. 

Hand-coding 

Once  the  design  was  complete,  a  software 
implementation  of  the  display  would  be  designed  and  a 
team  of  programmers  would  implement  the  design 
either  in  a  high-level  language  such  as  C  or  Ada,  or  in  a 
low-level  language  such  as  the  display  processor’s 
assembly  language. 

In  general,  programming  tends  to  be  a 
frustrating  and  error-prone  process.  These  attributes  of 
the  programming  process  usually  translate  directly, 
though  not  linearly,  into  the  time  required  to  implement 
a  system. 

As  well,  the  difficulty  of  programming 
software  such  as  avionics  displays  is  exacerbated  by  the 
difficulty  of  using  a  particular  programming  language. 
Thus,  programming  displays  in  an  assembly  language 
will  generally  be  more  difficult  and  error-prone  than 
would  programming  in  a  higher-  level  language  like  C 
or  Ada.  This  principle  could  be  extended  to  state  that  if 
one  had  a  higher  level  avionics  programming 
formalism  than  either  C  or  Ada,  the  difficulty  level  and 
error-proneness,  as  well  as  the  time  taken  to  implement 
avionics  displays,  should  decrease. 

The  time  taken  by  an  avionics  development 
team  to  hand  code  their  avionics  products  gives  the 
market  for  such  devices  plenty  of  time  to  evolve.  Once 
the  development  team  has  produced  a  product  and 
passed  it  along  for  testing,  the  testers’  expectations  of 
what  constituted  useful  or  ‘state-of-the-art’  products 
might  have  had  a  year  or  more  to  develop.  Regardless 
of  the  market’s  evolution,  design  flaws  might  only  be 
uncovered  when  the  process  of  building  the  product 
was  nearly  finished. 

Sometimes,  the  software  team  would  find  that 
the  design  specified  by  the  avionics  designers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process  could  not  be  adequately 


implemented  using  the  hardware  available  to"  them. 
The  whole  design  process  would  have  to  be  revisited 
until  a  ‘more  reasonable’  design  was  settled  upon. 

Taken  together,  these  factors  tended  to  mean 
that  programming  avionics  displays  would  require  a  lot 
of  people  a  long  time  using  an  error-prone  process  to 
develop  avionics  displays  which  were  probably  out  of 
date  by  the  time  they  made  it  into  an  actual  glass 
cockpit. 

Avionics  manufacturers  would  design  and 
implement  new  computing  technologies,  often  at  huge 
expense,  in  order  to  implement  acceptable  avionics 
displays.  Each  manufacturer’s  implementations  would 
be  different,  and  shifting  a  large  development  contract 
from  one  avionics  manufacturer  to  another  would  often 
involve  prohibitive  costs  when  the  alternate 
manufacturer  would  have  to  re-invent  proprietary 
technology. 

These  prohibitive  expenses  tended  to  reduce 
competition  among  producers  of  avionics,  prompting 
governments,  among  others,  to  seek  ways  of  reducing 
these  expenses. 

XhjeX.QXS-ghjillgpgfi 

On  the  one  hand,  governments  have  insisted 
on  cost  reductions  when  making  acquisitions  of 
military  avionics  products.  On  the  other  hand, 
governments  have  insisted  that  avionics  manufacturers 
adopt  strategies  involving  Commercial  Off-The-Shelf 
(COTS)  strategies  wherever  possible. 

While  insisting  that  COTS  strategies  be  used 
in  the  design  of  avionics,  the  demands  being  placed  on 
developers  of  avionics  displays  have  in  no  way 
diminished.  Avionics  displays  have  become  more 
challenging  to  build,  as  the  study  of  human  factors  and 
of  ergonomics  has  progressed. 

Similar  forces  have  been  at  work  in  the 
commercial  arena  where  developers  of  avionics  for 
non-military  uses  increasingly  specify  very  demanding 
COTS  solutions  to  be  delivered  inexpensively  over 
short  time  spans. 
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Avoiding  design  lock-ins 


Flexibility 


The  last  number  of  years  have  seen  substantial 
increases  in  the  processing  power  available  in  a  variety 
of  computing  packages.  In  parallel,  increasing 
demands  are  placed  on  the  computational 
infrastructure.  Indeed,  computing  platforms  have 
developed  so  rapidly  in  recent  years  that  it  has  now 
been  realized  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  predict,  at 
the  beginning  of  an  avionics  project,  the  nature  of  the 
computing  platform  on  which  it  will  eventually  be 
flown  on  an  aircraft.  Software  portability  has  emerged 
as  an  over-riding  software  requirement  for  avionics 
products  after  many  avionics  projects  have  had  to  be 
redeveloped  from  the  ground  up  in  order  to 
accommodate  new  hardware.  Customers  refuse  to  be 
locked  into  a  specific  computing  environment. 

The  Technical  Challenge 

The  need  to  produce  better  avionics  displays 
faster  at  a  lower  cost  for  a  possibly  unknown 
computing  platform  using  COTS  equipment  and 
products  whenever  possible  translates  into  some  fairly 
demanding  technical  requirements  for  developers  of 
modern  avionic  displays. 

Performance 

One  of  the  most  important  technical  criteria 
for  avionics  displays  is  performance.  The  term 
‘performance’  means  that  information  should  be 
displayed  constantly,  smoothly,  and  in  a  timely  fashion, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  display,  the  data 
involved,  and  the  type  of  aircraft  involved.  High 
performance  displays  are  used  to  create  a  one-to-one 
relationship  between  the  representation  of  flight  or 
other  aircraft  data  on  the  screen  and  the  physical  reality 
of  the  aircraft  in  the  aircrew’s  minds.  Specific 
performance  requirements  seem  to  vary  between 
approximately  12.5  HZ  and  30  HZ. 

As  well  as  creating  high-performance  displays, 
there  is  a  requirement  for  a  performance  buffer.  The 
computing  environment  must  be  able  to  do  even  more 
display  computations  should  the  need  ever  arise,  and  to 
act  as  a  safety  net  ensuring  that  the  display  system  can 
never  run  out  of  resources  even  in  the  most  demanding 
circumstances. 


As  discussed  earlier,  a  wide  range  of  avionic 
displays  must  be  produced  and  deployed  easily.  As 
well,  it  must  be  possible  for  the  displays  to  be  run  on  a 
wide  variety  of  computing  platforms.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  reuse  the  same  software  for  a  wide 
variety  of  purposes. 

For  example,  one  might  want  to  run  the 

displays  on  UNIX  workstations  for  simulation 

purposes.  The  concern  here  might  not  be  so  much  the 

avionics  displays  themselves  as  the  ability  to  monitor 
the  performance  of  an  aircraft  simulator. 

Alternatively,  one  might  wish  to  run  the 

avionics  displays  on  desktop  PCs  for  training  purposes, 
for  sales  and  marketing  purposes,  or  even  for  simple 
communication  purposes  where  one  wants  to  bring  a 
working  model  of  the  avionics  display  to  a  meeting 
with  customers  or  suppliers  in  order  to  discuss  the 
evolving  specification. 

As  well,  one  would  expect  to  run  the  same 
display  software  in  the  real  embedded  system  installed 
in  the  flying  aircraft,  thereby  maintaining  fidelity  with 
the  approved  designs  and  prototypes. 

In  short,  one  is  looking  for  a  system  that  will 
develop  just  about  any  avionics  display  to  run  within 
just  about  any  reasonable  computing  environment  to  be 
used  for  just  about  any  function. 

Environmental  Ruggedness 

While  the  performance  and  flexibility  of  the 
avionics  display  software  are  key  requirements,  the 
software  must  also  be  able  to  run  on  the  types  of  rugged 
COTS  computing  platforms  that  will  withstand  the 
temperature  and  vibration  demands  of  a  real  aircraft  in 
flight. 

Increasingly,  avionics  designers  are  turning  to 
computing  systems  based  on  the  VME  bus.  The  VME 
bus  opens  the  door  to  the  use  of  a  range  of  COTS 
products  that  will  provide  the  levels  of  performance 
and  ruggedness  demanded  of  avionics  hardware,  while 
maintaining  their  flexibility  as  to  the  details  of  the 
computing  environment. 
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Finding  A  Better  Solution 

A  solution  to  the  problem  of  developing 
avionics  displays  must  include  an  easy-to-use  tool 
capable  of  quickly  and  iteratively  developing  complex 
dynamic,  graphical  displays  with  a  minimum  of  effort 
or  of  hand-coding  of  software. 

Once  these  avionics  displays  have  been 
developed,  it  must  be  possible  to  easily  and  quickly 
enable  these  displays  to  run  on  a  wide  variety  of 
computing  platforms,  again  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

Overall,  the  solution  to  the  avionics  display 
development  problem  must  accelerate  the  process, 
reduce  its  cost,  increase  its  flexibility,  and  maintain  or 
improve  the  quality  of  the  avionics  produced. 

The  Solution 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  dozen  years,  since 
its  founding  in  1985,  Virtual  Prototypes  Inc.  (VPI)  of 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada  has  been  developing, 
improving,  and  extending  VAPS,  a  tool  to  develop, 
design,  prototype,  test,  simulate,  and  deploy  dynamic, 
graphically-challenging  avionics  displays. 

The  VAPS  product  has  matured  to  the  point 
where  it  can  meet  the  technical  and  design  challenges 
described  above.  The  remainder  of  this  article 
describes  VAPS,  its  application  to  the  development  of 
modern  high-performance  avionics  applications  and 
lessons  learned  from  the  process. 

VAPS 

VAPS  provides  a  point-and-click  interface  in 
which  users  develop  and  test  avionics  displays.  Having 
developed  an  avionics  display  in  a  point-and-click 
fashion,  users  can  then  ask  VAPS  to  write  an  ANSI  C 
program  that  exactly  implements  the  avionics  display 
they’ve  developed. 

The  architecture  of  VAPS  application 
programs  created  in  this  way  has  been  carefully 
structured.  This  architecture  allows  the  ANSI  C  code 
which  implements  an  avionics  display  to  be  rehosted  to 
a  wide  variety  of  COTS  computing  platforms  using 


COTS  cross-development  tool  suites  with  a  minimum 
of  effort. 

Designing.  Prototyping,  Testing 

One  begins  the  process  of  designing  avionics 
applications  with  VAPS  in  the  VAPS  Object  Editor 
(OE).  In  the  OE,  graphics  are  drawn  using  simple 
point-and-click  graphics  design  tools.  Once  the 
graphics  have  been  designed,  pieces  which  are  to 
become  dynamic  and  functional  are  selected  and 
assigned  functionality  based  on  a  variety  of  object 
behaviour  types  available  within  VAPS.  These  objects 
include  such  items  as  Attitude  Direction  Indicators 
(ADIs),  tapes,  multi-state  lights,  barcharts,  and  variable 
output  text  and  numeric  fields. 

As  well  as  the  basic  VAPS  behaviour  types, 
the  user  is  free  to  combine  object  behaviours 
hierarchically  so  as  to  create  even  more  complex 
behaviours. 

The  VAPS  user  has  complete  flexibility  over 
the  appearance  of  VAPS  objects  although  a  number  of 
each  type  of  objects  are  provided  as  starting  points 
should  the  user  wish  to  use  them. 

Once  the  user  has  developed  the  objects  and 
graphics  which  are  to  be  used  within  an  avionics 
display,  the  user  moves  into  the  VAPS  Integration 
Editor  (IE).  In  the  IE,  the  user  arranges  for  the  later 
manipulation  of  data  when  the  application  is  run. 

VAPS  objects  have  plugs  associated  with 
them.  Plugs  are  pathways  into  and  out  of  an  object  for 
data.  Each  VAPS  object  type  has  specific  plugs 
associated  with  it.  For  example,  an  ADI  would  have  a 
‘roll’  plug  and  a  ‘pitch’  plug  through  which  data  would 
be  fed  at  runtime.  The  appearance  of  the  ADI  would 
then  reflect  the  specific  data  that  came  into  it  through 
its  plugs. 

The  plugs  from  VAPS  objects  would  typically 
be  connected  using  a  point-and-click  interface  to  VAPS 
channels.  From  a  user’s  perspective,  channels  are 
pathways  for  data  between  VAPS  objects  and,  if 
appropriate,  other  processes.  From  a  programming 
perspective,  VAPS  channels  can  be  thought  of  as  data 
structures.  Outside  processes  can  use  VAPS  channels 
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to  pass  data  into  a  VAPS  object  on  a  display  so  that  the 
object  will  reflect  the  data’s  value. 

As  well  as  simply  passing  data  between  VAPS 
objects  and  processes,  the  user  can  also  arrange  for  data 
to  be  fed  into  or  out  of  a  VAPS  Collector.  A  VAPS 
collector  is  a  visual  formalism  by  means  of  which  users 
can  define  mathematical  processing  which  is  to  be  done 
on  data  before  it  is  passed  to  VAPS  output  objects  for 
the  data  to  be  displayed.  Collectors  are  created  and 
used  in  a  completely  point-and-click  environment,  so 
that  the  learning  of  programming  is  eliminated  for  the 
creation  of  many  avionics  displays. 

Some  avionics  displays  may  involve  more 
complex  logic.  Such  a  situation  can  arise,  for  example, 
should  a  portion  of  the  display  need  to  be  changed  in 
response  to  a  situation  where  some  value  traverses  a 
threshold.  VAPS  facilitates  the  creation  of  the 
behavioural  logic  which  controls  a  VAPS  display  with 
the  patented  VAPS  Stateform  Editor  (SE). 

The  SE  serves  as  a  point-and-click  interface  to 
the  development  of  finite  state  machine-based  logic. 
Users  select  from  lists  of  appropriate  choices  state 
names,  context-sensitive  events,  responses  to  such 
events,  and  transitions  to  other  states.  The  lists  of 
appropriate  choices  is  filtered  so  that  only  the  choices 
that  are  reasonable  within  the  current  context  are 
presented  to  the  user.  The  user  has  the  option  of  adding 
code  written  in  ANSI  C. 

The  SE  outputs  Augmented  Transition 
Network  (ATN)  programs.  The  ATN  language  is 
syntactically  a  superset  of  ANSI  C,  significantly 
reducing  the  learning  curve  for  behavioural  logic 
programmers  already  familiar  with  ANSI  C.  ATN  acts 
to  dispatch  ANSI  C  code  fragments  based  on  events 
that  have  arisen  and  the  logical  state  in  which  the  finite 
state  machine  finds  itself. 

The  use  of  ATNs  as  the  formalism  for  VAPS 
logic  permits  users  to  select  between  using  the  point- 
and-click  interface  of  the  SE  and  using  a  standard  text 
editor  to  create  the  ATN  which  implements  the 
display’s  logic. 


While  VAPS  provides  the  flexibility  to  include 
behavioural  logic  in  the  form  of  ATN  programs,  often, 
avionics  displays  require  very  little  if  any  logic. 

Having  developed  the  graphics,  data  transfer 
and  management  instructions,  and  behavioural  logic  for 
a  VAPS  display,  the  display  can  now  be  tested  in  the 
VAPS  Runtime  Environment  (RE).  The  RE  allows  the 
display  to  be  animated  and,  if  necessary,  interacted  with 
just  as  it  will  be  delivered  to  its  final  user.  Should  there 
be  a  need  to  make  a  change  to  some  aspect  of  the 
display,  the  user  can  return  to  either  one  or  more  of  the 
OE,  IE,  or  SE  before  returning  to  the  RE  to  retest  the 
display. 
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Figure  1.  The  VAPS  Development  Environment 


Rehosting 

While  the  VAPS  design  environment  provides 
the  user  a  powerful  point-and-click  environment  in 
which  to  develop  avionics  displays,  that  power  is 
expanded  enormously  by  VAPS’  capability  to  rehost 
avionics  displays  to  a  wide  variety  of  display 
environments. 

Once  the  initial  development  of  avionics 
displays  has  been  accomplished,  the  user  simply  uses  a 
VAPS  command-line  utility  to  automatically  create  a 
directory  tree  and  to  populate  it  with  ANSI  C  code 
which  exactly  implements  the  avionics  displays,  their 
behaviours,  and  communications  which  have  been 
designed  using  VAPS.  As  well,  suitable  ancillary  files 
such  as  makefiles  are  automatically  created. 
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Figure  2.  VAPS  rehosting  process. 
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Appropriate  cross-compilation  tools  are  then 
used  to  rehost  the  display  to  the  selected  target 
environment.  While  VAPS  is  perfectly  capable  of 
creating  applications  for  UNIX-  or  Windows  NT-based 
workstations,  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  VAPS 
rehosting  technology  is  realized  when  VAPS  displays 
are  rehosted  to  ruggedized  embedded  systems  for  use  as 
displays  within  glass  cockpits  on  flying  aircraft.  This 
has  the  effect  of  completing  the  development  cycle. 

Rehosting  to  the  Rug2edized  Embedded  Hardware 

Avionics  displays  are  typically  deployed  on 
such  ruggedized  embedded  computing  hardware  as 
VME-based  systems. 

By  porting  a  single  file  of  graphics  calls  made 
by  VAPS  to  the  graphics  calls  supported  by  a  specific 
graphics  Application  Programming  Interface  (API) 
VAPS  avionics  displays  can  be  rehosted  to  an  arbitrary 
graphics  environment. 

VPI  has  worked  closely  with  DY  4  Systems 
Inc.  (DY  4)  of  Kanata,  Ontario,  Canada,  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  ruggedized  VME  systems.  As  well  as 
building  a  variety  of  CPU  cards  based  on  such 
processors  as  the  Motorola  68K  and  PowerPC 
processors,  MIPS,  and  Intel-based  processors,  DY  4 
also  builds  graphics  cards.  These  are  built  on  such 
COTS  graphics  processors  as  the  TMS34020  and  the 
TMS340C80  (C80)  graphics  processors. 

VPI  had  worked  with  DY  4  in  order  to  test 
VAPS  display  applications  with  DY  4’s  Motorola 
68040-based  SVME  163  CPU  card  and  DY  4’s 
TMS34020-based  SVME  770  graphics  card.  The 
VAPS  graphics  layer  was  ported  to  DY  4’s  graphical 
application  programming  interface  (API)  RTGS.  While 
VAPS-built  avionics  displays  ran  successfully  in  this 
environment  and  several  customers  have  found  a  use 
for  this  environment,  avionics  displays  on  this 
environment  tended  to  run  too  slowly  to  be  useful. 

DY  4  recently  developed  the  PowerPC  603- 
based  SVME  170  CPU  card  and  the  C80-based  SVME 
783  graphics  card.  The  performance  of  the  SVME  783 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  SVME  770  owing  to  DY  4’s 
clever  implementation  of  its  RTGS  API  on  the  SVME 
783.  VPI  has  worked  closely  with  DY  4  to  enable 


VAPS-built  avionics  displays  to  be  rehosied  to  RTGS 
for  the  SVME  783  graphics  card. 

In  this  environment,  the  VAPS  display  process 
runs  on  a  Vx Works  RTOS  on  the  SVME  170  CPU 
card,  making  such  graphics  calls  as  line,  rectangle, 
polygon,  and  attribute-specification  requests  through 
the  RTGS  API.  The  RTGS  functions,  in  turn,  translate 
high-level  API  functions  into  token-parameter  tuples 
which  are  passed  across  the  VME  bus  to  the  SVME  783 
graphics  board  where  the  tokens  and  parameters  are 
read  by  the  RTGS  command  processor,  RTGS  software 
which  runs  on  the  SVME  783’s  C80  processor.  The 
C80  then  draws  the  graphics  whose  requests  were 
represented  by  the  token-parameter  tuples  retrieved 
from  the  VME  bus. 

Performance 

The  performance  of  VAPS-built  avionics 
displays  running  in  this  type  of  deployment 
environment  has  been  found  to  be  quite  appropriate  for 
flyable  avionics  applications. 

Amazingly  though,  despite  these  update  rates, 
VME  bus  measurements  indicated  that  the  CPU  board 
was  spending  a  lot  of  time  doing  nothing  more  than 
checking  to  see  whether  or  not  the  graphics  board  had 
finished  the  work  that  had  been  assigned  to  it. 
Typically  this  would  have  involved  a  single  update  of 
the  display.  Unfortunately,  the  process  of  checking  on 
the  graphics  board’s  progress  consumes  both  VME  bus 
bandwidth  and  CPU  resources. 

In  real  avionics  applications,  VME  bus 
bandwidth  may  well  be  required  for  the  internal 
transmission  of  other  data  such  as,  for  example,  sensor 
data.  It  seemed  wasteful  to  consume  VME  bus 
bandwidth  simply  to  check  on  the  graphics  board’s 
progress. 

Rehosting  directly  to  the  783 

As  was  discussed  above,  the  VAPS  rehosting 
process  involves  the  generation  of  ANSI  C  code.  This 
approach  greatly  enhances  the  portability  of  VAPS- 
built  applications.  With  DY  4’s  help,  VPI  took 
advantage  of  this  VAPS  architecture  and  the  fact  that 
RTGS  provides  the  same  API  on  the  SVME  783  as  it 
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does  on  the  SVME  170  to  rehost  VAPS  displays 
directly  to  the  C80  processor  on  the  SVME  783. 

This  was  largely  a  matter  of  simply 
recompiling  the  VAPS  libraries  for  the  C80  processor 
with  the  Texas  Instruments  cross-compilation  tools 
although  minor  adjustments  had  to  be  made  because  of 
the  way  in  which  the  C80  handles  caching.  Having 
ported  the  libraries,  however,  any  VAPS  application 
could  now  be  cross-compiled  to  run  on  the  SVME  783 
directly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  SVME  170. 

What  is  done  in  practice  is  to  turn  the 
executable  program  for  the  SVME  783  into  a  large  data 
array  for  a  program  on  the  SVME  170.  The  SVME  170 
transmits  the  data  array  as  a  downloadable  function  to 
the  SVME  783  at  initialization  time,  then  sets  it 
running. 

From  then  on,  the  VAPS-built  display  runs 
entirely  on  the  SVME  783,  needing  only  application 
data  to  be  passed  into  it.  It  is  no  longer  dependent  on 
the  SVME  170  for  the  execution  of  graphics 
commands. 

Problems  solved 

The  VME  bandwidth  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  consumed  by  having  the  SVME  170 
constantly  sending  graphics  commands  and  then 
checking  on  the  SVME  783  is  no  longer  consumed 
during  steady-state  operation  of  the  display  and  is 
available  for  use  either  by  the  remainder  of  the  system 
or  as  a  safety  buffer.  Similarly,  after  initialization, 
CPU  resources  are  no  longer  consumed  for  the  purpose 
of  updating  avionics  displays. 

As  well,  customers  now  find  themselves  in  the 
advantageous  position  of  using  a  single  SVME  783 
graphics  card  per  display,  rather  than  having  to  use  a 
combination  of  a  graphics  card  and  a  CPU  card  for 
each  display. 

Customers  report  typical  graphical  refresh 
rates  between  thirty  and  sixty  hertz  (30-60  HZ)  on  real, 
double-buffered  avionics  displays  deployed  directly  on 
the  SVME  783  and  intended  for  use  in  flying  aircraft. 


The  net  effect  of  the  improvements  afforded 
by  the  rapid  rehosting  of  VAPS-built  avionics  displays 
is  that  avionics  displays  can  be  made  to  run  fast  and 
smoothly  enough  to  serve  as  real  avionics  displays  in 
flight  while  reducing  hardware  costs  and  system 
resource  consumption. 

The  VAPS  tools  themselves  significantly 
reduce  the  level  of  effort  required  to  build  the  avionics 
displays  while  their  quality  is  enhanced  due  to  the 
short,  iterative,  and  intuitive  nature  of  the  design  cycle. 

Documentation 

While  VAPS  focuses  on  rapidly  building 
efficient,  deployable,  high-performance  avionics 
displays,  it  also  provides  tools  to  assist  avionics 
developers  in  documenting  the  avionics  displays  they 
create  with  VAPS. 

Users  of  the  VAPS  design  environment  can 
arrange  to  have  VAPS  output  an  ASCII  text  description 
of  the  displays  they  have  created  in  the  form  of  a  VAPS 
Graphics  Metafile  (VGM,  or  metafile,  for  short). 
VAPS  translates  readily  and  rapidly  between  the 
graphical  file  format  it  normally  uses  (VAPS  Frames) 
and  VAPS  metafile.  The  metafile  can  be  stored  off-line 
with  configuration  control  information  or  included  in 
textual  documents  as  a  formal  description  of  the 
avionics  display  in  question. 

Within  the  VAPS  OE,  users  can  optionally 
record  textual  comments  in  relation  to  each  VAPS 
object  that  is  created.  When  used,  these  comments 
become  part  of  the  definition  of  the  object  in  question. 

As  well,  VAPS-built  displays  can  be  printed  or 
output  as  postscript  files  for  inclusion  in  specification, 
training,  or  other  user  documentation. 

The  VAPS/Help  Engine  allows  users  to  link 
HTML  files  directly  to  a  VAPS-created  object.  The 
link  between  the  object  and  the  HTML  file  becomes 
part  of  the  definition  of  the  object  itself  The  HTML 
files  in  question  can  be  used  either  as  interactive  job- 
aids,  training  materials,  or  even  as  on-line  specification 
or  revision  control  documents. 
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As  well  as  providing  textual  and  printed 
design  documentation,  the  ANSI  C  code  which  VAPS 
outputs  is  thoroughly  commented.  Each  element  of  the 
data  structures  produced  is  documented  as  is  each 
function.  As  well,  each  ANSI  C  function  is  commented 
in  the  generated  code  so  as  to  link  it  directly  to  the 
VAPS  component  which  it  implements. 

A  solution  to  COTS  requirements. 

The  VAPS  product  provides  a  completely 
COTS  solution  to  the  development  of  displays  for 
avionics.  The  VAPS  display  environment  runs  on 
common  COTS  workstation  environments  and  can  as 
easily  target  COTS  and  proprietary  computing, 
graphics,  and  RTOS  environments. 

Effectively,  VAPS  and  its  unique  rehosting 
capability  allow  users  to  develop  high  quality  avionics 
displays  while  minimizing  concerns  about  the  details  of 
the  deployment  hardware  and  RTOS.  As  long  as  the 
RTOS  and  computing  environment  provide  the 
necessary  facilities,  and  the  graphics  environment 
provides  the  necessary  graphics  infrastructure,  a  VAPS- 
built  display  can  be  made  to  run  in  that  environment. 

Graphical  API 

The  use  of  the  X  Consortium’s  XI 1  graphical 
API  has  emerged  as  a  frequent  request  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  avionics  displays  over  the  last 
couple  of  years.  The  most  frequently  cited  reason  for 
using  the  XI 1  API  is  to  ensure  the  long-term  portability 
of  the  system. 

In  our  experience,  regardless  of  whether  the 
computing  platform  is  a  general  purpose  workstation  or 
an  embedded  system,  the  use  of  the  XI 1  graphical  API 
always  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  graphical  refresh 
rates  of  relatively  demanding  avionics  displays. 

The  use  of  the  XI 1  graphical  API  to  enhance 
the  portability  of  avionics  applications  seems 
particularly  counter-productive.  Not  only  does  the  use 
of  the  XI 1  API  slow  down  the  updating  of  avionics 
displays,  but  the  complex  XI 1  API  itself  must  first  be 
ported  to  the  proposed  hardware.  Combined,  the 
requirement  to  provide  higher-end  hardware  to  support 
the  XI 1  API,  and  the  cost  of  porting  and  tweaking  the 


XI 1  API  to  the  hardware  in  question  far  exceeds  the 
cost  of  using  a  tool  like  VAPS.  While  VAPS  can 
rehost  to  XI 1  environments,  it  can  easily  rehost  higher¬ 
performing  displays  to  the  graphics  API  native  to  the 
specific  graphics  card  in  question,  typically  in  a  shorter 
over-all  time  frame  for  a  project. 

Specifiers  of  avionics  systems  should  consider 
the  benefits  of  using  VAPS  to  provide  a  higher-level 
solution  to  the  portability  problem  than  is  allowed 
simply  by  using  the  XI 1  API.  When  project 
requirements  are  prepared,  manufacturers  should  be 
allowed  the  necessary  flexibility  to  assure  application 
portability  through  other  means  than  the  use  of  the  XI 1 
API. 

The  Future 

VAPS  now  provides  an  increasing  number  of 
avionics  manufacturers  significant  productivity  and 
quality  gains  while  reducing  their  avionics  display 
development  costs  and  reducing  their  products’  time- 
to-market 

DY  4’s  SVME  783  graphics  card  is  capable  of 
merging  live  video  with  such  synthetically  generated 
graphics  as  those  resulting  from  the  execution  of  an 
avionics  display  built  with  VAPS.  Both  an  analog 
video  input  capability  and  a  digital  one  are  available 
with  the  optional  mezzanine  card  which  will  soon  be 
available  for  the  SVME  783.  VPI  and  DY  4  are 
looking  forward  to  demonstrating  VAPS  applications 
running  in  concert  with  live  video  import  when  the 
mezzanine  card  becomes  available  for  the  SVME  783. 

As  well,  there  may  still  be  opportunities  to 
improve  the  cost  benefits  of  using  VAPS.  The  DY  4 
SVME  783  can,  with  the  mezzanine  card  mentionned 
above,  output  simultaneously  to  two  graphics  display 
devices.  If  this  capability  can  be  successfully  harnessed 
to  VAPS  displays,  users  may  be  able  to  further  reduce 
the  number  of  graphics  cards  required  to  implement  a 
multi-headed  avionics  suite. 

ConylMsion 

VAPS  is  a  COTS  tool  which  facilitates  the 
development  and  deployment  of  avionics  displays  on  a 
variety  of  COTS  computing  and  display  environments. 
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These  include  the  ruggedized  VME  environments  on 
which  avionics  applications  are  typically  deployed. 

Significant  productivity,  quality,  portability, 
and  time-to-market  benefits  can  be  obtained  by  using 
VAPS  with  such  COTS  products  as  VxWorks  running 
on  DY  4’s  SVME  170  and  SVME  783  computing  and 
graphics  cards. 

While  success  has  been  described  with  specific 
DY  4  products,  the  inherently  open  nature  of  the  VAPS 
rehosting  process  allows  users  to  select  the  specific 
computing  and  graphics  products  they  will  use  so  long 
as  they  provide  the  resources  and  services  necessary  to 
the  task  at  hand. 
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COMPOSITE  MATERIALS  TECHNOLOGIES  REDUCE  COST  OF  HIGH-DOLLAR 
COMPONENTS  FOR  MAINTENANCE  TRAINING 
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ABSTRACT 


New  composite,  urethane,  polymer  and  fiberglass 
materials  have  made  the  simulation  of  high-dollar 
mechanical  and  Line  Replaceable  Unit  (LRU) 
components  possible  for  maintenance  training  device 
applications  at  a  substantially  reduced  cost. 
Utilizing  much  lower  cost  materials  and  processes, 
complex  mechanical  systems  such  as  engines  and 
transmissions  for  fixed  wing,  helicopter  and  ground 
vehicle  systems  can  now  be  built  for  a  fraction  of  tlie 
real  aircrah  systems  cost,  thereby  freeing  up  real 
components  to  go  back  into  tlie  fleet.  LRU’s  can  be 
molded  using  low-cost  materials  with  a  high  degree 
of  fidelity  including  functioning  connectors, 
hardened  attachment  points,  steel,  springs  and  pivot 
points  where  appropriate  and  the  necessary 
weighting  and  color.  This  technology  reduces 
pressure  on  a  military  supply  system  which  is  clearly 
under  funded  for  the  weapon  system  and  the 
associated  maintenance  training  devices.  The 
process  for  choosing  tlie  best  materials  taking  into 
consideration  the  systems'  operational  requirements 
such  as  operational  needs  for  training  i.e.  remove 
and  replacement  tasks,  electrical  trouble  shooting, 
torque  specifications,  hardened  attachment  points, 
fluids  changes  and  system  inspections  is  presented  in 
this  paper.  There  is  also  a  discussion  of  the  range  of 
materi^s  currently  being  utilized  in  developing 
simulated  vehicle  components  and  the  decision 
variables  which  should  be  considered  when  selecting 
materials. 

STATEMENT  OF  NEED 

New  maintenance  training  approaches  are  required 
to  teach  weapon  systems  maintainers  job  skills  if 
proficiency  levels  are  to  be  maintained.  The  number 
of  new  weapon  systems  starts  is  clearly  in  decline  as 
tlie  United  States  moves  from  a  relatively  high  single 
threat  environment  requiring  large  numbers  of 
diverse  weapons  systems  into  today’s  multi-threat 
environment  requiring  fewer  more  specialized  high 
technology  weapons  systems.  With  tlie  decline  of 
the  number  of  new  weapon  systems  starts  comes 
pressure  on  existing  weapons  systems  to  continue  in 


service  longer.  The  unit  and  subsystems  costs 
increase  with  weapon  systems  complexity  putting 
even  more  pressure  on  the  limited  weapons  systems 
budget  available.  Fewer  weapons  systems,  higher 
unit  costs,  increasing  system  complexity  and  fewer 
numbers  of  soldiers/maintainers  have  all  put  extreme 
pressure  on  the  current  maintenance  training 
infrastructure.  Student  throughput  is  also  an  issue 
forcing  pressure  on  the  existing  maintenance 
training  systems  as  training  hours  go  up  to  cover 
increasingly  complex  systems/architectures. 


Maintenance  Training 


Cost  Equipment  Student  System 

Availability  Throughput  Complexity 

Figure  1.  Today’s  maintenance  training  environment. 

It  should  also  be  noted  spare  parts  are  in  great 
demand  due  to  the  extended  life  of  today’s  weapons 
systems.  Spare  parts  once  available  for  maintenance 
training  are  now  needed  to  keep  weapons  systems 
operational. 

All  of  these  factors  contribute  to  the  need  for 
improving  our  maintenance  training  approaches  and 
tools. 

TRAINER  MATERIALS  SELECTION  PROCESS 

The  need  to  change  thinking  when  developing 
weapons  systems  maintenance  training  devices  is 
upon  us  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  military  training 
demands  in  today’s  environment.  Pulling 
components  off  the  weapons  systems  production  line 
is  no  longer  acceptable  considering  unit  costs, 
weapons  systems  priorities  and  limited  availability. 
Considering  all  the  above  reasons  for  not  utilizing 
actual  weapon  systems  subassemblies,  other  ways  of 
building 
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Material  Decision  Analysis 


Design  Requirements  Considerations 

•  Strength 

•  Stiffness 

•  Cost 

•  #  of  Units 

•  Weight 

•  Aesthetics 

•  Temperature 

•  Corrosion 

•  Electromagnetic  Properties 

•  Elasticity 

•  Brittleness 

•  Type  of  Loading 

•  Fatigue 


o 


Material  Options 

•  Cast  Iron 

•  Steel 

•  Aluminum 

•  Fiberglass 

•  Plastic 

•  Urethanes 

•  Wood 

•  Alloys 

•  Composites 

•  Etc. 


Manufacturing  Processes 
Compatible  With  Materials 

•  Machining 

•  Forging 

•  Forming 

•  Casting 

•  Extruding 

•  Welding 

•  Etc. 


Design  Quality  Requirements 
Compatible  with  Processes 

•  Tolerance 

•  Finish 

•  Configuration 

•  Quantity 


Acceptable  Materials  and 
I — y/  Manufacturing  Processes 


Modified  MIL-HDBK-727 


Figure  2.  Material  Selection  Process 


maintenance  training  devices  must  be  identified. 
Figure  2,  Material  Decision  Analysis,  allows  the 
design  engineer  to  quickly  review  important  criteria 
for  building  maintenance  training  components. 
When  choosing  materials  for  maintenance  training 
components  it  is  almost  assured  the  materials  used 
for  the  real  components  will  be  cost  prohibitive. 
Additionally,  the  environmental  conditions  that  real 
systems  are  subjected  to  go  far  beyond  maintenance 
training  requirements.  Clearly  the  effects  of  war  are 
not  part  of  the  maintenance  training  environment. 

Often  plastics,  fiberglass  and  polymers  can  be 
substituted  for  milled  aluminum  or  machined  steel 
components.  For  maintenance  training  components 
the  use  of  composite  materials  can  support  a  range  of 
applications  from  space  claim  items,  to  functioning 
Line  Replaceable  Units  (LRU),  to  complex 
mechanical  systems  like  tlie  AH-64  Apache 
Helicopter’s  transmission.  Composite  materials  are 
formed  or  cast  by  using  both  soft  and  hard  tool 
molds.  Molding  processes  and  materials  must  be 
chosen  together  depending  on  part  requirements. 
Hard  tool  molds  are  utilized  if  heat  curing  is 


required  or  the  material  chosen  is  fiberglass  or 
composite  woven  material  requiring  mold  stififtiess 
and  strength  where  parts  must  be  formed.  When  the 
material  chosen  is  a  liquid  such  as  a  two  part 
polymer  or  resin  and  can  be  poured,  often  soft 
tooling  is  used.  Hard  tools  are  made  with  steel, 
aluminum  or  special  heat  resistant  fiberglass.  Soft 
tools  are  made  with  silicon  based  or  rubber  material. 
Plaster  or  plastic-faces  plaster  can  also  be  used  for 
building  molds  if  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of 
part  reproductions  required.  Figure  3.  describes 
many  of  the  mold  building  materials  and  their 
characteristics. 

Although  part  materials  must  be  chosen  prior  to 
selecting  the  molding/tooling  material  and  process,  a 
number  of  part  materials  can  be  used  with  each  type 
of  tooling.  Part  materials  are  chosen  depending  on 
their  application  but  some  considerations  are 
strength,  stiffness,  weight,  temperature,  corrosion, 
type  of  loading,  cost  and  electromagnetic  properties. 
Material  options  for  molded  products  are  plastics, 
fiberglass,  urethanes,  and  composites.  It  should  be 
noted  the  term  composite  materials  refers  to  a  range 
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of  urethanes,  fiberglass  or  two-part  materials.  Part 
production  is  also  a  major  consideration  when 
choosing  materials  as  mold/mold  materials  often 
have  a  finite  life.  This  is  particularly  true  when  heat 
curing  is  required  or  when  extreme  heat  is  generated 
during  the  curing  process. 

Mold  Making  Material 


Material 

Characteristics 

Silicone 

Fht  PtfaUani  Stnniw 

N«M«URdaB 

Eipta** 

LMM  PnMtucdoa  (W-SD  larilri 

Plaster 

RanableDcId 

RcqukaMoUlUaB 

Plastic-Faced  Plaster 

RambkDcM 

R«|i*cfMoUR<laa 

Ribtlvc^  InoqmA* 

LMtcd  IWuctton  (  6- 10  iadl4 

Urathane 

Ftar  EMail  (not  caofndblr  W  al 

Maloial^ 

NaMoURdcaa 

El)Maavc  (Lea  dan  SflkMB) 

Luted  Pnduetka  (lO-lO  ladti) 

Fiberglass 

■  Polyester 

■  Epoxy 

GoedlMal 

RcqiUiMaU  Rifaea 

VnyExpeadw 

Hl^  Pnxlucltoa 

Figure  4.  Mold  Making  Material  Options 


Two  part  molds  are  often  required  to  maintain  the 
necessary  tolerances.  Two  part/multi-part  molds 
essentially  force  the  part  material  to  take  the  shape 
of  the  mold.  Another  approach  commonly  used  is  a 
vacuum  bagging  approach  whereby  the  vacuum  bag 
applies  pressure  to  tlie  part  material  forcing  the 
material  to  take  the  desired  shape. 


Part  Material 


Material 
Pre-Preg  (frozen 
Material) 

Cure  Time 

Comments 

Verj  Clean 

Predtlon  Material 

Llgbl  and  Strang 
Eioenslve 

Fiberglass 

2-3  Hours 

Vcr7  Durable 

Cel  Caat  ar  Paint 

Many  Appileatiant 
Rebtivdy  Inexpensive 

Urethanes  (2  part) 

1.  Rigid 

2.  Semi  Rigid 

3.  Elastomer 

4.  Flexible 

15  min  -  24  Hours 

1.  Hard  but  Brittle 

2.  Hard  but  Brittle 

3.  Strong  Durable  Flexibl 

4.  Durable,  Rubber 

Urthane  Foam 

15  Min 

UiadfarFlUIngand 

Flastatlan 

Latex  Foam 

8  Hours 

Cushion  Material  arms 
rests,  etc. 

Figure  5.  Part  Material  Options 


Mold  making  material  and  parts  material 
manufacturers  /suppliers  can  provide  the  necessary 
work  process  information.  In  fact,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  follow  the  prescribed  manufacturers 
process  if  the  manufacturer  is  to  warranty  the 
materials. 

COMPOSITE  MATERIAL  EXAMPLES 

Two  examples  of  the  concept  of  the  composite 
material  for  simulator  development  applications  are 
as  follows.  The  first  example  is  the  AH-64  Apache 
Transmission  which  illustrates  the  value  of  using 
composite  materials  for ..  simulated  aircraft 
mechanical  systems  maintenance  training 
requirements.  Cost  savings  for  using  composite 
molded  parts  for  mechanical  systems  applications  is 
around  75%  considering  the  Apache  Transition 
example. 

The  second  example  of  the  use  of  composite  molded 
materials  technology  is  the  M1A2  Main  Battle  Tank 
Line  Replaceable  Unit  (LRU)  components  for  the 
M1A2  Maintenance  Trainers.  Composite  material 
LRUs  are  perfect  for  maintenance  training 
applications  as  they  are  actually  often  more  durable 
tlien  real  components  and  therefore  have  a  much 
longer  life.  Composite  materials  can  also  be  used  for 
a  number  of  otlier  ground  vehicle  systems  including 
main  guns,  hydraulic  fluid  tanks,  lighting  and 
intercom  boxes,  and  virtually  all  attached  crew 
compartment  components. 

AH-64  APACHE  TRANSMISSION 

In  1994  Metters  Industries  signed  a  cooperative 
research  and  development  agreement  (CRADA)  with 
Oak  Ridge  Laboratory  to  develop  a  composite 
version  of  the  Apache  Transmission.  The  notion 
was  to  put  the  rather  scarce  real  aircraft 
transmissions  back  into  fleet  supply  while  utilizing  a 
composite  version  for  the  maintenance  training 
application.  During  1995,  the  real  transmission  was 
disassembled  and  for  each  of  the  components,  mostly 
gears,  a  mold  was  constructed  so  the  components 
could  be  duplicated.  Molds  are  built  by  suspending 
the  part  to  be  molded  within  a  wooden  or  plaster 
structure  so  the  mold  material  can  flow  around  tlie 
part  (Figure  6).  The  molds  wooden  structure  is 
made  in  two  parts  so  when  the  mold  material  has 
cured  the  part  can  be  easily  removed.  The  part  to  be 
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molded  is  often  coated  with  mold  release  to  facilitate 
part  removal. 


Figure  6.  Mold  Building  Technique 


For  most  of  the  gearing,  a  two  part  uretliane 
elastomer  was  chosen  to  provide  the  necessaiy 
strength,  durability  and  elasticity  necessary.  Once 
the  mold  is  constructed,  tlie  part  material  is  poured 
into  the  bottom  part  of  the  mold  and  tlie  top  of  the 
mold  is  put  into  place  (Figure  7).  There  are  specially 
constructed  holes  in  Uie  top  of  the  mold  to  allow  the 
part  material  to  be  poured  into  the  mold  to  complete 
tlie  part.  The  mold,  with  the  part  material  inside, 
can  be  put  into  a  pressure  chamber  to  help  reduce  air 
bubbles  sometimes  a  problem  with  certain  types  of 
parts  materials.  When  parts  are  removed  from  tlie 
mold  tliey  can  be  easily  finished  and  painted  as 
required  and  prepared  for  assembly. 


Figure  7.  Part  Building  Technique 


The  Apache  Transmission  outer  shell  was  built  using 
a  fiberglass  material  except  for  the  top  piece.  The 
top  piece  of  the  transmission  case  is  also  the 
attachment  point  for  the  unit  to  the  fuselage  frame 
structure.  The  top  piece  of  the  transmission  was 
built  using  spun  wound  composite  material  to 
provide  for  the  extra  strength  required  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  transmission. 

After  completing  the  duplication  of  the  transmission 
components,  additional  steps  had  to  be  taken  to 
insure  proper  system  operation.  Bearings  were 
machined  out  of  aluminum  and  steel  inserts  were  set 
into  tlie  transmission  housing  so  torque  specification 
can  be  maintained.  The  composite  transmission  has 
been  tested  at  speeds  up  to  20  RPM  without  a  rotor 
load  just  to  insure  system  operation  for  maintenance 
training  tasks  requiring  system  operation. 

Ml  A2  MAINTENANCE  TRAINER  LRUs 

After  reviewing  the  availability  and  cost  of  using 
actual  M1A2  Line  Replaceable  Unit  components  for 
the  Ml  A2  Maintenance  Trainer,  it  became  obvious  a 
different  approach  was  necessary  to  meet  schedule 
and  cost  constraints.  Although  many  of  the  actual 
tank  components  were  available  on  loan  for  mold 
building  purposes,  using  the  real  LRUs  was 
determined  to  be  cost  prohibitive.  In  most  instances, 
the  LRUs  need  only  to  be  weighted  correctly  and 
have  the  proper  mechanical  and  electrical  interfaces/ 
connections.  Figure  8  below  shows  a  mechanical 
latch  assembly  made  from  a  molded  urethane 
material  with  machined  metal  parts  were  required. 
Note  the  part  on  tlte  right  is  tlie  supplied  GFE  while 
the  part  on  the  left  is  the  simulated  component. 


Figure  8.  Composite  Material  Latching  Assembly 
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The  cost  savings  associated  with  tlie  composite 
molded  component  approach  for  LRUs  is  much  more 
difficult  to  detennine  as  the  individual  LRU  costs 
vary.  However,  from  5  to  20  percent  is  a  good  rule 
of  thumb. 


SUMMARY 

Today's  peace-time  defense  environment  is  limiting 
the  number  of  new  weapon  systems  starts  and 
therefore  forcing  existing  weapons  systems  platforms 
to  be  upgraded  and  kept  in  service  long  beyond  their 
original  design  life.  This  also  put  significant 
pressure  on  maintenance  training  devices  as  many  of 
the  components  are  no  longer  in  stock  or  being 
produced  by  tlie  original  equipment  manufacturer. 
The  availability  of  low  cost  substitute  items  will 
increase  the  stock  of  complex  mechanical 
components  for  real  and  simulated  applications. 
Tliis  will  help  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  supply 
system  and  support  the  weapons  systems  fleet  by 
increasing  readiness  with  greater  availability  of 
critical  mechanical/LRU  components  while  reducing 
training  systems  costs. 
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Abstract 


At  the  Delft  University  of  Technology,  a  long-term 
research  project  on  the  perception  of  aircraft  motions 
by  the  pilot  is  in  progress.  The  most  recent  results  of 
this  research  show  that  the  contributions  of  the  central 
and  peripheral  visual  system,  the  vestibular  system, 
and  the  interaction  between  these  systems  are  of 
primary  importance  to  the  perception  of  aircraft 
motions.  Considering  the  results  obtained  so  far,  a 
simple  linear  model,  incorporating  the  visual  and 
vestibular  sensors,  has  been  developed.  With  this 
model,  the  influence  of  the  visual  and  vestibular 
motion  cues,  the  simulation  time  delays,  and  the 
washout  filters  on  the  pilot-simulated  aircraft  closed 
loop  can  be  analyzed.  The  results  show  that  the 
present  maximum  allowed  time  delay  of  150  ms  has  a 
stronger  influence  on  pilot’s  performance  and 
required  adaptation  then  the  classical  washout  filters. 

1.  Introduction 

Due  to  economical  and  environmental  pressures  in 
civil  aviation  in  Europe,  there  is  a  growing  impetus  to 
increase  the  use  of  simulators  for  pilot  training.  This 
aim  has  already  been  achieved  for  pilot  type- 
conversion  and  type-recurrent  training.  For  ab  initio 
pilot  training,  on  the  contrary,  simulation  technology 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go.  Extension  of  the  application 
of  flight  simulation  to  the  skills  development  of  young 
pilot’s  exclusively  in  synthetic  environments, 
however,  requires  a  full  understanding  of  a  pilot’s 
perception  and  control  behavior  in  manual  aircraft 
control. 

To  improve  the  design  and  control  of  the  simulator 
motion  cueing  systems,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
contribution  of  motion  cues  is  required.  During  the 
manual  control  of  aircraft,  the  perception  of  the 
vehicular  motions  is  primarily  based  on  the  pilot’s 
visual  and  vestibular  perception.  Due  to  the 
simulation  hardware  there  are,  however,  a  number  of 

differences _ 
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between  the  information  provided  in  the  real  and  the 
simulated  vehicle.  The  most  important  of  these  are: 

•  The  equations  of  motion  of  the  simulated  aircraft 
are  solved  by  a  digital  computer  with  limited 
sample  frequency  and  inherent  time  delay. 

•  The  outside  world  is  simulated  by  displaying  a 
computer-generated  image  with  limited  update 
frequency  and  a  finite  computational  time  delay. 

•  Due  to  the  physical  limitations  of  the  motion 
system,  the  aircraft  motions  have  to  be 
transformed  to  the  motions  of  the  simulator 
motion-system  by  washout  filters  with  their 
inherent  dynamic  characteristics". 

•  The  mass  properties  of  the  simulator  moving 
platform  can  induce  phase  lags  in  the  response  of 
the  motion  base'. 

These  limitations  can  cause  a  delayed  response  in  the 
visual  and  the  vestibular  cues,  and  there  may  be  a 
noticeable  mismatch  between  these  signals.  The  phase 
characteristics  of  the  motion  washout  may  introduce  a 
significant  penalty  to  the  temporal  fidelity. 
Furthermore,  the  washout  filters  are  mostly  optimized 
based  on  minimization  of  the  error  in  vestibular 
motion  perception.  In  the  literature,  these  two 
problems  are  normally  treated  separately. 

From  the  results  of  research  at  the  Faculty  of 
Aerospace  Engineering  of  Delft  University  of 
Technology  during  the  seventies,  it  became  clear  that 
the  vestibular  sensory  output  alone  was  not  the  right 
basis  to  optimize  simulator  motion  system  control 
Since  the  ultimate  goal  of  flight  simulation  is  that 
pilot’s  perception  of  aircraft  motions  in  simulated 
flight  are  equal  to  those  in  real  flight,  this  can  only  be 
reached  by  optimizing  the  simulator  motion  system 
control  under  the  condition  that  the  perceived  aircraft 
motions,  based  on  the  visual  and  vestibular  cues  in 
real  and  simulated  flight,  are  equal.  Such  an 
optimization  is  only  possible  when  the  characteristics 
of  the  visual-vestibular  motion  perception  process  are 
described  in  adequate  detail. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  it  was  decided  to  start 
an  investigation  on  the  contributions  of  the  visual  and 
the  vestibular  system  to  the  perception  process  and 
the  consequences  for  a  pilot’s  control  behavior.  For 
this  study  a  comparison  of  the  specific  characteristics 
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of  the  visual  and  the  vestibular  system  in  motion 
perception  was  necessary. 

The  tracking  task  was  considered  to  be  too 
complicated  to  determine  the  differences  between  the 
visual  and  vestibular  contribution  to  the  perception 
process.  It  was  decided  therefore  to  investigate  the 
visual  and  vestibular  perception  of  motion  by  using 
stimulus-response  tasks  with  well-chosen  static  and 
dynamic  stimuli,  and  to  evaluate  the  results  with  a 
mathematical  model  of  control  behavior. 

Based  on  the  literature  on  human  information 
processing,  the  human  operator  has  to  be  considered 
a  single-channel  information  processor  with  limited 
capacity,  and  with  multi-sensory  input  If  that 
model  is  correct,  then  there  is  no  reason  that  it  can 
not  be  applied  to  the  closed-loop  control  task.  Using 
this  model,  the  stimulus-response  tasks  with  discrete 
and  dynamic  stimuli  were  designed  to  investigate  the 
contribution  of  the  central  or  foveal  visual  and 
peripheral  visual  system  on  the  perception  of  the 
aircraft  roll  angle  and  roll  rate.  In  addition,  dynamic 
stimuli  were  applied  to  establish  the  differences 
between  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  motion  perception 
with  the  visual  and/or  the  vestibular  system.  Beside 
these  stimulus  response  experiments,  a  tracking  task 
experiment  was  performed  to  obtain  a  data  base  on 
the  influence  of  visual  and/or  vestibular  motion 
feedback  on  the  pilot’s  tracking  performance  and 
control  behavior. 

The  results  of  the  stimulus-response  experiments, 
together  with  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the 
visual  and  the  vestibular  system,  provided  the  data  to 
set  up  a  descriptive  model  ^  The  validity  of  this 
model  was  evaluated  with  the  frequency  response 
data  from  the  tracking  task  data  base  Finally,  the 
experimental  results  and  the  descriptive  model 
provided  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  influence  of 
motion  feedback  on  pilot’s  control  behavior  \ 

The  proposed  descriptive  model  opens  the 
opportunity  to  investigate  the  influence  of  visual  and 
vestibular  motion  cues,  time  delays,  and  washout 
filters  on  the  open  and  closed  loop  characteristics  of 
the  pilot  simulated-aircraft  dynamics. 

Normally,  the  pilot  experiences  small  differences 
between  the  simulated  aircraft  and  real  aircraft 
characteristics.  Due  to  the  high  adaptability  of  the 
human  operator,  the  pilot  will  adjust  his  control 
behavior  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  reach  optimal 
performance  and  adequate  stability  with  the 
simulated  aircraft.  It  is  exactly  this  sub-conscious 
adaptive  compensation  in  the  simulator  which  may 
influence  the  perception  of  the  vehicle  characteristics 
or  handling  qualities.  For  a  maximum  transferability 
of  training,  this  adaptive  compensation  by  the  pilot 
should  be  understood  and,  where  possible,  reduced.  If 
the  descriptive  model  is  accepted  as  an  adequate 
description  of  the  information  processing  by  the  pilot, 
then  the  required  adaptation  of  the  model  to  optimize 


the  performance  may  be  considered  as  an  indication 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  pilot. 

In  this  paper,  the  descriptive  pilot  model  will  be 
discussed.  Thereafter,  the  model  is  used  to  analyze 
the  influence  of  the  pure  time  delays  and  distortions 
caused  by  the  washout  filters  on  the  pilot’s 
performance  and  adaptation  in  the  simulated  aircraft 
pitch  control  task. 


1.  Model  background 

Three  groups  of  experiments,  designed  and  executed 
to  investigate  the  perception  of  aircraft  motion  and  its 
influence  on  pilot's  control  behavior  and 
performance,  have  been  described  Two  of  these 
experiment  groups  were  performed  to  establish  the 
accuracy  and  speed  of  the  visual  and  vestibular 
perception  of  aircraft  attitude  and  angular  rate.  In 
these  trials,  static  and  dynamic  input  stimuli  were 
used  in  stimulus-response  tasks.  The  third  and  final 
group  of  tests  was  performed  in  tracking  tasks  with 
different  combinations  of  central  visual  (artificial 
horizon),  peripheral  visual  (outside  visual  display), 
and  vestibular  or  whole-body  motion  cues.  To 
develop  a  model  for  the  perception  and  control  of 
aircraft  motions,  the  results  of  the  individual  experi¬ 
ments  were  placed  into  one  framework.  The  basis  for 
this  framework  was  the  model  describing  the 
information  processing  Fig.  1 . 


Figure  I.  The  visual-  and  vestibular  pathway  of 
information  processing  in  the  control  task. 

It  was  argued  that  more  than  one  sensor  may  be 
involved  in  the  perception  of  a  certain  motion 
stimulus  \  In  the  case  of  aircraft  motion  perception, 
the  visual  system,  the  vestibular  system,  and  the 
proprioceptive  system  are  all  sensitive  to  motion 
inputs.  It  was  shown  that  the  visual  and  the  vestibular 
system  dominate  the  motion  perception  process  and 
that  an  adequate  description  of  that  process  can  be 
obtained  based  on  these  systems.  The  input  stimuli  to 
the  sensors  are  processed  in  parallel  and  transformed 
to  sensory  output,  while  the  sensory  outputs  are  the 
input  to  the  perception  process  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  The  subsystems  of  the  model  are  the  visual 
and  vestibular  sensors,  the  perception  and  decision 
processes  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  the 
neuromuscular  system  generating  the  control  output. 
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From  a  survey  of  literature  *  '*  and  research  at  the 
Delft  University  of  Technology  ^  it  is  known  that 
vestibular  and  peripheral  visual  motion  feedback  has 
a  beneficial  effect  on  pilot’s  control  behavior  and 
performance.  In  the  perception  and  decision  process, 
the  sensory  outputs  are  transformed  to  pilot’s  control 
output.  When  pilot’s  control  behavior  is  considered 
as  skill-based  behavior  which  was  optimized 
during  the  extensive  training  of  the  pilot,  it  may  then 
be  assumed  that  the  control  output  results  from  a 
weighted  sum  of  the  sensory  outputs. 

Considering  the  characteristics  of  the  visual  and  the 
vestibular  system  the  dynamic  characteristics  of 
the  relevant  visual  detection  systems  and  the 
vestibular  system  could  be  determined.  It  became 
clear  that  a  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  the 
visual  perception  of  attitude,  and  of  angular  rate  in 
the  central  visual  field.  Similarly,  a  distinction  has  to 
be  made  between  the  perception  of  angular  rate  in  the 
central,  and  that  in  the  peripheral  visual  field.  The 
relevant  conclusions  based  on  the  results  of  the 
attitude  and  angular  rate  perception  experiments  are: 

1 .  The  reaction  time  for  angular  rate  perception  with 
the  central  visual  field  from  the  artificial  horizon 
is  longer  (100  to  150  msec)  than  for  attitude 
perception. 

2.  The  reaction  time  for  angular  rate  perception  from 
the  peripheral  visual  field  is  shorter  (about  60 
msec)  than  that  from  the  central  visual  field. 

3.  The  perception  of  roll  rate  from  the  peripheral 
visual  field  and  that  from  the  central  visual  field 
are  different  processes. 

Using  the  experimental  results,  the  relations  between 
the  inputs  to  the  visual  system  and  the  visual  sensor 
output  can  now  be  described.  These  relations,  which 
are  described  by  time  delays,  are  considered  to  be 
fixed  relative  to  each  other.  The  perception  of  the 
aircraft  attitude  in  the  Central  visual  field  can  be 
described  by: 

=  (2.1) 

for  perceiving  attitude  rate  in  the  Central  visual  field: 

=  (2.2) 

and  for  perceiving  attitude  rate  in  the  Peripheral 
visual  field: 

=  (2.3) 

The  delays  t’.t,-  and  tp  were  defined  by  the 

experimental  results  obtained:  t*  =  50  msec.,  1  = 

100  msec  and  T  ^  =  40  msec.  Thus  the  output  of  the 
central  and  peripheral-visual  system  due  to  attitude 
and  rate  stimuli  can  be  described  as  shown  in  the 
upper  part  of  Fig.  2. 


Figure  2.  Visual  and  vestibular  components  of  the 
sensor  system. 


Three  stimulus-response  experiments  to  investigate 
the  interaction  between  visually  and  vestibularly 
motion  cues  were  also  conducted,  in  which  a  second- 
order  system  step  response  was  used  as  the  stimulus 
The  main  conclusions,  based  on  the  results,  were: 

1 .  The  accuracy  of  the  estimation  of  the  final  value 
of  a  complex  motion  stimulus  is  practically 
independent  of  the  display  configuration,  visual 
stimulation,  vestibular  stimulation  or  all  of  these. 

2.  The  reaction  time  to  the  step-magnitude 
estimation  is  significantly  decreased  (200  to  400 
msec)  by  adding  cockpit  motion  to  the  visual 
presentation  of  the  stimulus  to  the  subject. 

3.  In  motion  perception,  cockpit- motion  cues,  as 
well  as  peripheral-visual  cues,  speed  up  the 
perception  process. 

The  faster  vestibular  perception  of  motion,  relative  to 
the  visual  perception,  results  from  the  dynamic 
characteristics  of  the  vestibular  system,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  longer  neural  processing  time  of  the 
visual  system,  on  the  other.  Considering  the  results, 
the  scheme  of  Fig.  2  was  extended  with  the  vestibular 
system  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure. 

The  dynamic  characteristics  of  the  semi-circular 
canals  and  the  otoliths  are  described  by  transfer 
functions  ’  .  The  characteristics  of  the  otoliths  have  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  model  if  the  response 
contributes  to  the  perception  process  of  the  controlled 
variable.  The  transfer  functions  of  the  semi-circular 
canals  and  the  otoliths  are: 


H^cc  (^  )  “ 


(l+yO)T|)(l+7<OT2)’ 


and 


(2.4) 
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(I)  (rad/sec) 


Figure  3a.  The  transfer  functions  of  the  attitude 
sensitive  sensors,  the  central  visual  system  and 
the  otoliths. 


Figure  3b.  The  transfer  functions  of  the  rate 
sensitive  sensors,  the  central  and  peripheral 
visual  system  end  the  semi-circular  canals. 


H^,oM  =  - - 

(1+x,7C0)(1+X27C0) 


(2.5) 


In  Fig.  3,  the  transfer  functions,  describing  the 
relation  between  the  roll  attitude  input  with  sensory 
output,  are  presented.  Fig.  3a  presents  the  Bode  plots 
for  attitude  output  of  the  central-visual  system  (Eq. 
2.1)  and  the  otoliths  (Eq.2.5).  Note  that  the  otoliths’ 
output  leads  the  central  visual  system  output.  Fig.  3b 
shows  the  Bode  plots  for  the  rate-sensitive  sensors  in 
the  central-  and  peripheral  visual  system  and  the 
semi-circular  canals.  The  transfer  function  of  the 
semi-circular  canals,  (Eq.  2.4)  relates  input  angular 
acceleration  with  the  neural  sensory  output  in 
impulses  per  second.  To  make  the  transfer  function  of 
the  semi-circular  canals  comparable  to  that  of  the 
visual  system,  the  input  had  to  be  changed  to  roll 
attitude  and  the  gain  had  to  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
same  modulus  is  obtained  for  visual  rate  perception  at 
w  =  1  rad/sec.  The  semi-circular  canals  output  leads 
to  the  visual  system  output. 

The  well-trained  and  experienced  pilot  has  developed 
an  efficient  control  strategy  using  the  available 
sensory  information  to  generate  his  control  output. 
From  tracking  experiments  with  different 
combinations  of  central  visual,  peripheral  visual  and 
vestibular  feedback  of  motion  information,  it  has 


been  shown  that  a  weighted  sum  of  the  sensory  input 
is  the  most  likely  input  to  the  single-channel 
information  process  as  depicted  in  Fig.  1.  In  Fig.  4, 
the  knowledge  of  the  sensor  dynamic  characteristics 
and  the  control  behavior  is  summarized  in  one 
descriptive  model.  The  perception  and  decision 
process  starts  with  the  weighting  of  the  sensory 
outputs  by  a  weighting  factor  K  for  each  individual 
sensor,  Kc,„„ 

It  is  assumed  that  the  processing  in  the  perception 
and  decision  stages  by  the  Central  Nervous  System 
can  be  described  by  a  gain  K[  and  a  lumped  time 
delay  t.  This  time  delay  is  considered  to  be 
dependent  on  the  task  to  be  performed,  but 
independent  of  the  display  configuration.  For  the 
stimulus-response  task,  for  instance,  the  reaction  time 
is,  according  to  the  Hick-Heyman  law,  dependent  on 
the  information  content  of  the  stimulus.  In  the  case  of 
tracking  tasks  the  time  delay  t  may  also  be  dependent 
on  the  specific  tracking  task,  disturbance  task  or 
target  following  (maneuvering)  task. 

The  information  processing  is  finally  completed  by 
the  neuro-muscular  system  to  generate  the  control 
output  The  neuro-muscular-manipulator  system 
of  the  well-trained  human  operator  can  be 
approximated  over  a  wide  frequency  range  by  a  third 
order  transfer  function.  For  the  investigation  of  the 
influence  of  motion  perception  on  the  pilot's  control 
behavior,  the  bandwidth  of  the  neuro-muscular 
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Figure  4.  Block  diagram  of  the  descriptive  model  for  the  information  processing  by  the  human  operator 
controlling  a  vehicle. 


dynamics  is  high  and  relatively  unimportant. 
Therefore,  a  pure  time  delay,  T/vm,  can  be  used  as  a 
low-frequency  approximation,  up  to  ±  10  rad/sec,  of 
the  contribution  of  the  neuro-muscular  system  to  the 
subject’s  control  behavior. 

For  further  application  of  the  descriptive  pilot  model, 
the  time  delays,  resulting  from  the  information 
processing  in  the  perception  and  decision  stages  and 
the  neuro-muscular  system,  are  combined  and 
described  by  one  time  delay  for  the  entire  information 
processing: 

=  (2.6) 

with  Ki  =  \. 

The  application  of  this  descriptive  model  to  the 
pilot’s  control  behavior  in  aircraft  control  and  flight 
simulation  has  two  specific  advantages: 

1.  Due  to  the  limited  number  of  unknown 
parameters,  the  weighting  factors  K,  the  model  can 
be  easily  adapted  to  a  specific  control  task. 

2.  Due  to  the  incorporation  of  the  individual  sensors 
in  the  model,  the  influence  of  the  specific 
simulation  characteristics,  time  delays  and 
washout  filters,  on  the  pilot’s  control  behavior  can 
be  investigated. 

To  explain  the  analysis  in  the  next  session,  the  block 
diagram  of  the  model  in  Fig.  4  is  simplified.  In  Fig.  5, 
a  scheme  of  the  model  is  shown  in  the  closed-control 
loop.  In  this  scheme  the  relation  between  the  model 
attitude  stimulus  and  the  weighted  sensory  output  is 
replaced  by  one  block  for  the  central  visual  system, 
and  another  block  for  the  feedback  of  motion  cues; 
peripheral  visual  cues,  vestibular  cues  or  both.  The 
aircraft  dynamics  are  described  by  the  block  o). 


Figure  5.  Simplified  scheme  of  the  descriptive  pilot 
model  in  the  control  loop. 


3.  Analysis 

Due  to  the  high  order  of  the  aircraft  dynamics,  in 
manual  aircraft  control  the  pilot’s  control  task  is 
organized  in  nested  control  loops,  Fig.  6.  The 
bandwidth  and  stability  of  the  inner  (pitch,  roll,  and 
yaw)  attitude  loops  determine  the  control 
characteristics  of  the  aircraft.  The  pilot  pays  his 
attention  first  to  the  control  of  the  aircraft  attitude. 
Therefore,  it  is  understandable  why  in  flight 
simulation  specifications  a  preference  for  the  proper 
simulation  of  the  accelerations  in  the  appropriate 
rotational  axis  is  recommended  Therefore,  the 
analysis  will  concentrate  on  the  simulation  of  the 
rotations. 

There  are  two  factors  influencing  the  aircraft  inner 
control  loop.  One  is  the  reference  attitude  for  the 
inner  loop  when  maneuvering  the  aircraft.  The 
tracking  task  to  follow  this  reference  will  be  called 
the  target  following  task,  sometimes  called 
“maneuver  motion”  The  other  source  is 

atmospheric 
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Fif>ure  6.  Nested  eontrol  loops  for  the  lateral  aircraft  eontrol  during  an  approach  to  land. 


turbulence  disturbing  the  aircraft  attitude. 
Minimization  of  the  aircraft  attitude  response  by  the 
pilot  to  external  disturbances  is  called  the  disturbance 
task  or  “disturbance  motion”  The  impact  of  these 
two  factors  on  the  inner  control  loop  and 
consequently  on  pilot’s  control  behavior  is 
fundamentally  different.  This  difference  is  enhanced 
when  aircraft  motions  are  fed  back  to  the  pilot  by  the 
outside  world  stimulating  the  peripheral  visual  field 
and/or  by  the  vestibular  system,  Fig.  7. 


Vestibular  motion  stimuli 


Peripheral  visual  stimuli 


Central  visual  stimuli 


a.  Target  following  task 


j  Human  I 

1  ^  Controlled  [ 

]  Operator  H, 

n  System  H,  f 

Vestibular  motion  stimuli 


Peripheral  visual  stimuli 


Central  visual  stimuli 


b.  Disturbance  task 


Figure  7.  Feedback  of  peripheral  visual  and  motion 
cues  in  the  target-following  in  the  disturbance  task. 

In  the  target-following  task,  the  attitude  error, 
presented  on  the  primary  flight  display,  is  minimized 
by  the  pilot.  As  shown  in  Fig.  7  the  peripheral  visual 
and  vestibular  motion  cues  are  not  correlated  with  the 
error  attitude  signal  on  the  PFD.  This  is  also  shown  in 
the  simplified  scheme  of  the  model  in  Fig.  5.  As 
already  mentioned,  in  this  scheme  the  relation 
between  the  model  attitude  input  and  the  sum  of  the 
weighted 

sensory  output  is  replaced  by  one  block  for  the  central 
visual  system  and  one  block  for  the  motion  perceiving 
sensor,  the  peripheral  visual  system,  the  vestibular 
system  or  both.  Hence,  for  the  target  following  task 
the  pilot  transfer  function  is: 


(3.1) 

In  the  disturbance  task,  however,  the  feedback  motion 
signal  is  correlated  with  the  presented  attitude  on  the 
PFD.  In  that  case,  the  pilot  transfer  function  is: 


w  =  { (0))  +  {(0)  }.H,ico). 

(3.2) 

In  Fig.  8  the  bode  plots  of  the  transfer  functions, 
describing  pilots  control  behavior  in  the  target 
following  task  (maneuver  motion),  and  the 
disturbance  task  (disturbance  motion),  with  and 
without  motion  feedback  are  presented.  Clearly,  the 
influence  of  motion  feedback  is  different  in  the  two 
tasks.  In  the  target  following  task,  the  pilot  is  able  to 
increase  the  stability  of  his  control,  generates  accurate 
control  input  to  the  vehicle  and  improve  tracking 
performance.  In  the  disturbance  task,  the  pilot  is  able 
to  increase  the  bandwidth  of  his  control  and  improves 
the  tracking  performance. 

When  the  simulation  time  delay  t,  and  the  washout 
filters,  are  incorporated  in  the  closed-control 

loop  with  the  pilot  and  the  simulated  aircraft,  than  the 
simplified  scheme  of  Fig.  5  changes  to  the  scheme  of 
Fig.  9.  Consequently,  the  characteristics  of  the  open 
loop,  between  the  error  signal  e  and  the  aircraft 
output  y,  changes.  These  changes  cause  a  decrease  in 
control-loop  bandwidth,  a  change  in  stability,  a 
decrease  in  tracking  performance,  and  forces  the  pilot 
to  adapt  his  control  behavior.  In  control  of  the 
simulated  aircraft,  the  pilot  tries  to  maintain  the 
standard  pilot-aircraft  behavior.  Therefore,  the 
transfer  function  describing  the  pilot's  control 
behavior  changes.  These  changes  result  from  the  time 
delays  and  the  washout  filters,  on  one  hand,  and  from 
the  adaptation  by  the  pilot  on  the  other.  For  the  target 
following  task  the  open-loop  transfer  function 
becomes: 
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Target  following  task 


Disturbance  task 


Figure  8.  Bode  plots  of  the  pilot  model  transfer  function  for  the  target  following  task 
and  the  disturbance  task  with  and  without  whole  body  motion. 


{1  +  (CO).//, (CO  .//,(CD)} 


.//,(CD), 


(3.3) 


and  for  the  disturbance  task: 


The  time  delays  for  the  PFD,  the  outside  world 
display,  and  the  motion  system  are  assumed  not  to  be 
equal,  hence  a  difference  is  made  between  /  and  x^ 
To  adjust  the  pilot  model,  the  sensory  weightings  are 
adjusted  to  obtain  an  adequate  stability  (phase 
margin)  and  an  optimal  tracking  performance.  The 
required  change  of  the  weighting  factors  and  the 
increase  of  the  tracking  error,  when  changing  from 
the  control  of  the  real  aircraft  to  the  control  of  the 
simulated  aircraft,  are  a  direct  measure  for  the  impact 
of  simulation  time  delays  and  the  washout  filters  on 
pilot’s  control  behavior. 

The  transfer  functions  of  the  pilot  in  control  of  the 
simulated  aircraft  can  be  derived  for  the  influence  of 
the  individual  time  delays  x,  of  the  PFD,  the  outside 
visual  system,  and  of  the  motion  system.  Similarly, 


the  influence  due  to  the  washout  filters  can  be 
derived.  In  the  analysis,  the  individual  influence  of 
the  time  delays  and  the  washout  filters  on  the  closed 
loop  performance  and  stability  has  been  determined 
using  the  full  pilot  model  of  Fig.  4.  The  time  delays 
used  are  x^  =  50  and  150  ms.  The  classical  washout 
filters  for  the  simulation  of  the  longitudinal  attitude  0 
are  applied,  and  the  transfer  functions  of  their  low- 
pass  and  high-pass  channels  are 


7C0 

f^high-pnss(^)=  (^CO  +1)’ 

and 


25 

(yco)'  +10yco  +25’ 


(3.5) 


(3.6) 
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Figure  9.  Simplified  scheme  of  the  pilot  model,  the  simulation  time  delays  and  the  washout  filters  in  the  control 
loop. 


It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  the  simulator  motion 
system  which  imparts  the  whole-body  motion  cues  to 
the  pilot  has  its  own  dynamic  characteristics  which 
introduces  additional  changes  of  the  magnitude  and 
phase  of  the  simulated  aircraft  motions.  Innovative 
approaches  are  becoming  available  to  address  this 
problem  and,  at  least  in  research  simulators,  may  be 
practically  eliminated.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
research,  however,  these  will  be  left  out  of  the 
analysis. 

The  aircraft  dynamics,  HJco),  used  in  the  analysis  are 
represented  by  a  double  integrator  (K/s^).  These 
system  dynamics  were  chosen  for  this  first  analysis 
because  the  stability  of  the  control  of  this  system  is 
particularly  sensitive  for  changes  of  the  magnitude 
and  phase  of  the  open  loop,  the  pilot-simulated 
aircraft  combination. 

Finally,  the  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  next. 


4.  Results 

The  influence  of  the  simulation  time  delays  on  the 
target  following  task  and  on  the  disturbance  task  are 
now  shown,  using  the  pilot  perception  model 
developed  earlier.  The  dynamics  of  the  classical 
washout  filter  are  introduced  to  examine  their 
influence  as  well  on  the  performance  of  the  pilot. 

Following  task. 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  influence  of  a  time  delay  in 
the  target  following  task  is  small  for  T,  =  50  ms  and 
moderate  for  T,  =  150  ms.  The  delay  of  the  PFD  in  the 
feed  forward  path  of  the  control  loop,  eq.  (3.5) 
appears  to  inject  the  most  significant  influence.  On 
the  other  hand,  delays  in  the  feedback  path  of  the 
control  loop,  in  the  peripheral  visual  cues  and  in  the 
motion  cues,  have  a  minor  influence  on  pilot’s 
performance  and  adaptation.  To  adapt  the  model  for 
the  best  possible  performance,  the  weighting  factor, 
Kc.a ,  of  the  attitude  perceived  from  the  PFD,  had  to 
be  decreased.  The  standard  deviation  of  the  attitude 


error  increased  by  about  40  %  with  feedback  of 
peripheral  visual  motion  cues  and  by  5  %  with 
feedback  of  whole-body  motion  with  the  motion 
system.  In  Fig.  10,  the  response  of  the  attitude  error  ee 
on  a  step  input  change  of  the  reference  attitude  is 
shown.  This  figure  clearly  demonstrates  the 
contribution  of  the  time  delay  in  the  presentation  on 
the  PFD  to  the  response  of  the  closed  loop. 


Figure  10.  Step  response  of  the  attitude  error  eg  to 
the  reference  attitude  Ore/  due  to  time  delays  in  the 
presentation  of  the  PFD  (C),  the  motion  system  (M) 
and  both  (CM). 

Washout  filters  have  a  negligible  effect  on  the 
performance  and  on  the  required  adaptation  of  the 
pilot,  since  they  only  influence  the  feedback  loop,  eq. 
(3.5).  This  result  corresponds  with  the  fact  that 
motion  cues  in  the  target  following  task  influence 
pilot’s  control  behavior  in  the  low  frequency  range. 
Fig.  8. 

Disturbance  task 

For  the  disturbance  task,  the  influence  of  time  delays 
is  moderate  for  50  ms,  however  it  becomes  quite 
significant  for  150  ms.  Table  2.  This  is  primarily  a 
result  of  the  delay  of  the  peripheral  visual  and  motion 
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Table  I.  Summary)  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  influence  of  time  delays  and  washout  filters  on  pilot 's 
control  behavior  and  performance  in  the  following  task. 


delay 

(ms) 

Kc.a 

Kc,r 

Kp,r 

Kscc 

Error  sd 
_ (degr) 

(Oj 

rad/sec 

(degr) 

I  PFD,  Peripheral  display,  and  no  whole-body  motion  1 

- 

0.31 

0.465 

0.100 

- 

1.179 

2.29 

38.0 

50  ms 

0.31 

0.465 

0.100 

1.254 

2.37 

30.8 

150  ms 

0.19 

0.380 

0.110 

- 

1.643 

1.96 

31.0 

1  PFD,  whole-body  motion,  and  no  peripheral  displays  | 

0.31 

0.465 

■ 

0.300 

1.094 

1.83 

70.2 

50  ms 

0.28 

0.448 

0.310 

1.173 

1.78 

69.6 

150  ms 

0.25 

0.40 

0.275 

1.271 

1.84 

56.2 

1  PFD  and  motion  with  washout  filters  | 

- 

0.31 

0.465 

- 

0.300 

1.094 

1.83 

70.2 

Washout 

0.31 

0.465 

0.300 

1.096 

2.15 

62.4 

Table  2.  Summaty  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  influence  of  time  delays  and  washout  filters  on  pilot 's 
control  behavior  and  performance  in  the  disturbance  task. 


delay 

(ms) 

Kc.a 

Kc,r 

K^SCC 

Error  sd 
_ (degr) 

rad/sec 

9m 

(degr) 

PFD,  peripheral  display,  and  no  whole-body  motion  | 

- 

1.46 

0.20 

0.38 

- 

1.38 

3.21 

17.4 

50 

1.20 

0.17 

0.54 

- 

1.58 

3.38 

16.4 

150 

0.62 

0.112 

0.465 

- 

2.96 

2.61 

16.3 

PFD,  whole-body  motion,  and  no  peripheral  displays  | 

2.90 

0.25 

- 

1.10 

0.704 

4.66 

22.0 

50 

2.50 

0.075 

- 

1.20 

0.833 

4.54 

21.5 

150 

1.00 

0.125 

- 

0.80 

2.018 

3.42 

16.0 

PFD,  whole-body  motion  with  washout  filtering  | 

2.90 

0.25 

- 

1.10 

0.704 

4.66 

22.0 

Washout 

2.90 

0.174 

- 

1.22 

0.707 

4.18 

20.2 

cues.  In  the  disturbance  task  the  peripheral  visual 
and  vestibular  motion  cues  act  upon  the  feed¬ 
forward  path  of  the  control  loop,  eq.  (3.6).  With  the 
peripheral-visual  feedback  of  motion  and  in  spite  of 
the  adaptation  of  pilot’s  behavior,  the  error  standard 
deviation  increased  by  115  %  and  for  vestibular 
motion  cues  by  185  %.  To  compensate  for  the  delay 
the  pilot  has  to  decrease  his  gain,  resulting  in  a  lower 
crossover  frequency  with  approximately  constant 
phase  margin.  The  result  of  the  time  delay  of  the 
vestibular  motion  cues  is  approximately  equal  to 
deleting  the  motion  cues  altogether.  This  corresponds 
with  the  change  in  control  behavior  due  to  the 
addition  of  motion  feedback.  Fig.  8. 

The  influence  of  washout  filtering  is  small  to 
moderate.  Due  to  the  changes  in  the  magnitude  and 
the  phase  angle  as  a  result  of  the  high-pass  and  low- 
pass  filters,  the  model  had  to  be  adapted  by 
decreasing  the  crossover  frequency  at  approximately 
constant  phase  margin. 


5.  Summary  and  conclusions 

The  model,  described  in  this  paper,  accounts  for  the 
influence  of  central  and  peripheral  visual  and 
vestibular  cues  on  the  pilot’s  control  behavior.  The 
model  was  evaluated  with  the  pilot’s  control  behavior 
from  a  data  base  of  measured  transfer  functions  in  the 
target  following  task  and  the  disturbance  task  \  This 
model  is  able  to  describe  the  change  in  behavior 
when  peripheral  visual  and  vestibular  motion  cues  are 
fed  back  to  the  pilot,  both  for  maneuver  motion  and 
disturbance  motion.  The  influence  of  peripheral 
visual  and  vestibular  motion  cues  on  pilot  tracking 
behavior  is  essentially  the  same,  although  the  effect 
of  vestibular  cues  is  stronger. 

In  this  paper,  the  model  described  is  used  to 
investigate  the  influence  of  pure  time  delays  caused 
by  the  simulation  process,  and  due  to  the  magnitude 
and  phase  distortion  introduced  by  washout  filters. 
The  results  indeed  show  that  the  pilot  has  to  change 
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his  control  behavior  in  order  to  adapt  to  the 
simulated-aircraft  characteristics.  It  was  shown  that 
the  pilot's  adaptation  and  the  change  in  performance 
are  small  to  moderate  when  the  time  delay  is  50  ms, 
hut  moderate  to  large  when  the  time  delay  is  150  ms. 
In  the  target  following  task  the  time  delay  of  the 
presentation  on  the  PFD  has  the  strongest  influence, 
however  in  the  disturbance  task,  the  time  delays  of 
the  peripheral  visual  and  vestibular  motion  cues  has 
the  largest  impact.  The  pilot’s  adaptation  and 
resulting  changes  in  performance  due  to  the  classical 
washout  filters  are  moderate  and  smaller  than  in  the 
case  of  150  ms  pure  time  delay. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  analysis  are  primarily 
independent  of  the  dynamic  characteristics  of  the 
simulated  aircraft,  due  to  the  way  in  which  the 
motion  cues  contribute  to  the  pilot’s  control  behavior, 
as  shown  in  eqs.  (3.1)  through  (3.4). 

These  results  demonstrate  that  a  simulation  time 
delay  of  150  ms  in  the  disturbance  task  forces  the 
pilot  to  adapt  his  behavior  considerably  to  maintain 
stability  and  obtain  reasonable  performance.  It  is 
questionable  if  in  that  case  adequate  transfer  of 
training  can  be  obtained,  especially  in  the  case  of 
young  inexperienced  pilots.  To  avoid  this  a 
significant  decrease  of  the  simulation  time  delays  is 
warranted. 

The  analysis  shows  that  for  a  vehicle  with  double 
integrator  dynamics  a  good  impression  of  the 
influence  of  the  shortcomings  of  simulation  on  pilot’s 
behavior  and  performance  can  be  found.  Further 
analysis  for  real  aircraft  dynamics  and  actual 
simulator  characteristics  can  provide  information  on 
possible  improvements. 
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Abstract 


This  paper  describes  the  general  methodology 
and  available  advanced  techniques  that  are  required  to 
develop  a  unified  model  which  integrates  the  responses 
of  transfer  functions  representing  each  of  the  separate 
sensory  modalities.  These  methods  include  Kalman 
filtering,  federated  Kalman  filters,  neural  networks  and 
various  fiizzy  techniques  to  implement  the  integration 
process.  Much  individual  sensor  modeling  has  been 
developed  by  other  researchers  over  the  years  and  is 
based  on  psychophysical  data  from  that  time  frame. 
Some  work  has  been  done  using  a  classical  Kalman 
filter  to  model  the  sensory  integration  process  for  the 
sensory  modalities.  A  newer  approach  is  federated 
Kalman  filters  which  has  been  proposed  to  deal  with  a 
similar  problem  in  avionics  where  an  aircraft  flight 
control  computer  may  receive  data  from  several 
different  types  of  sensor  systems.  This  approach  uses  a 
bank  of  Kalman  filters  in  parallel. 

The  more  advanced  approach  being  pursued 
by  the  authors  considers  the  use  of  fuzzy-  logic  and 
fuzzy  measures  to  model  the  sensory  integration 
process.  Fuzzy  sets  do  not  possess  sharp  distinctions, 
capture  vagueness  of  concepts  in  natural  lanquage  and 
capture  measurement  uncertainties  as  found  in  human 
sensory  systems.  Fuzzy  measures  on  the  other  hand  is 
an  outgrowth  of  classical  measure  theory  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  fuzzy  logic  or  fuzzy  inferences.  Fuzzy 
measures  capture  lack  of  information  resulting  from 
nonspecificity  of  evidence  and/or  conflicting  evidence 
as  would  be  associated  with  the  human  sensory  system. 
Normally  the  definitions  of  the  fuzzy  rules  and 
possibility'  measures  are  done  by  a  subject  matter 
expert.  This  paper  will  also  discuss  the  use  of  neural 
nets  to  cluster  the  data  and  the  results  employed  to 
define  the  necessary  fiizzy  parameters  for  the  fiizzy 
system. 

The  objective  of  this  research  is  to  develop  a 
tool  which  can  be  used  to  define  the  cuing 
requirements  and  metrics  for  systems  employing 
virtual  environments  such  as  flight  simulators. 
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Past  Research 

There  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to 
employ  physiological  modeling  to  define  simulator 
motion  cueing  requirements.  The  first  attempt  was  by 
Young  et  al  (1976).  There  have  been  other  researchers 
who  have  followed  this  approach,  namely;  Forrstrom, 
Doty  and  Cardullo  (1986),  Bussolari  et  al  (1989), 
Hosman  et  al  (1979),  Borah  (1978),  and  Zacharias 
(1978)  etc.  Professor  Lloyd  Reid  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  developed  a  software  package  for  the  National 
Advanced  Driving  Simulator  (NADS)  Motion  Base 
Sizing  Study.  This  software  is  grounded  in  the 
principle  of  minimizing  the  perceptual  error  between 
the  simulator  motion  system  and  the  actual  vehicle. 
The  integration  of  several  sensory  modalities  into  a 
common  perception  of  motion  is  an  important  part  of 
realistic  physiological  modeling.  Previous  attempts  to 
integrate  the  sensations  from  the  various  motion 
sensory  apparatus  have  centered  about  conventional 
Kalman  filter  approaches  Borah  (1978),  Zacharias 
(1978)).  This  technique  has  some  shortcomings  such 
as;  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  various  levels  of 
subcognitive  and  cognitive  processing  in  the  brain  is 
required  to  develop  the  state  equations  and  the 
technique  does  not  account  for  learning  that  occurs 
when  humans  perform  tasks.  An  area  in  all  the 
previous  work  which  has  generally  been  neglected  is 
the  effect  on  posture  of  the  human  body  due  to  the 
vehicle  and  the  motion  system  dynamics  and  the 
consequent  effect  on  motion  perception. 

Consequently,  some  other  techniques  should  be 
investigated  such  as  neural  networks,  fiizzy  techniques 
and  federated  filters  to  expand  the  modeling  process 
particularly  the  integration  phase.  The  federated  filter 
technique  developed  by  Carlson  (1990)  is  being 
employed  in  avionics  systems  to  resolve  ambiguities  in 
data  from  several  sensor  systems.  Some  work  has  been 
done  by  experimental  psychologist  Massaro  (1990)  in 
using  fiizzy  inferences  to  model  the  integration  of 
auditory  and  visual  stimuli.  Other  than  this  work  by 
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Massaro  and  llic  prc\iously  mentioned  work  in 
Kalman  filtering  little  modeling  of  the  general  sensory 
integration  process  of  sensor>  modalities  appears  in 
the  literature  using  modern  integration  techniques. 

The  modeling  of  the  various  sensory 
modalities  has  been  presented  by  Gum  (1973)  as  s 
domain  transfer  functions  with  nonlinearities  such  as 
thresholds  and  dead  bands.  Gum  describes  step  and 


frequency  responses  to  these  models.  For  example  as 
presented  in  the  Gum  paper  the  semicircular  canals 
can  be  considered  to  be  a  highly  overdamped  torsional 
pendulum  with  central  nervous  system  latency, 
adaptation  and  a  threshold  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1 
The  input  is  angular  rate  in  dcgrccs/sccond  squared 
with  the  output  of  afferent  firing  rale  (AFR)  in 
impulses  per  second. 


canal  dynamics  threshold 


2  deg/sec 


Figure  1  Semicircular  Canal  Model 


Another  important  consideration  is  the 
orientation  of  the  human  body  resulting  from  external 
forces.  A  total  model  of  the  human  body  is  necessary. 
A  biomechanics  model  will  provide  the  dynamics  of 
the  entire  body  and  the  reaction  of  it  to  external  forces. 
The  equations  of  motion  are  derived  using  classical 
energy  methods.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
biomechanics  model  is  to  provide  limb  and  torso 
dynamics  as  inputs  to  the  muscle  and  tendon  models. 
The  orientation  of  the  head  relative  to  the  body  and  the 
environment  is  important  for  visual  and  vestibular 
responses.  The  head  neck  model  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  total  biomechanics  model.  Current 
approaches  to  this  type  of  human  perception  modeling 
do  not  involve  these  dynamics.  However,  it  is  felt  by 
several  researchers  that  the  conscious  and  subconscious 
control  of  posture  is  a  major  factor  in  vehicle  control 
strategies.  The  effort  to  control  forces  in  a  turn  to 
maintain  posture  is  experienced  by  anyone  who  drives 
an  automobile  for  example.  Hence,  it  is  felt  that  this 
element  is  a  necessity  to  be  included. 

Integration  of  Sensory  Inputs 

Inputs  from  the  sensory  systems  must  be 
integrated  in  the  nervous  system  to  develop  a 
perception  of  orientation  and  motion.  This  process  can 
be  modeled  in  several  ways.  The  various  fiizzy' 
integration  approaches  that  are  applicable  are 
described  below.  Fuzzy  set  theory,  fuzzy  measure 
theory  (evidence  and  possibility  theory)  as  well  as 
classical  set  and  probabilit>'  theory  (e.  g.  Kalman 
filtering)  form  the  mathematical  basis  of  uncertainty 
theory'.  There  are  relations  between  many  of  these.  For 
example  classical  set  theory  is  subsumed  under  fuzzy 


sets  while  probability  theory  is  a  part  of  evidence 
theory.  Evidence  theory  is  really  a  part  of  fiizzy 
measure  theory.  Detailed  mathematical  details  of  these 
subjects  can  be  found  in  texts  by  Wang  et  al  (1992), 
Kosko  (1993)  and  Klir  &  Folger  (1988).  Klir  (1993) 
presents  a  very  detailed  overview  of  the  latest 
developments  in  all  these  subjects.  Fuzzy  systems 
which  employ  mappings  between  fuzzy  sets  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular  particularly  in  the 
Eastern  World  with  several  applications  in  household 
products,  control  systems,  data  systems,  decision 
making,  pattern  recognition,  reliability  theory',  medical 
diagnostics,  experimental  psychology'  and  providing 
rules  for  neural  networks  among  others.  Some  work  in 
fiizzy  measures  using  Schafer-  Dempster  evidence 
theory  has  been  applied  to  target  recognition  using 
multiple  sensor  inputs  in  avionics  systems  with 
success.  Previously  Massaro  (1990)  was  mentioned  for 
his  work  in  the  fiizzy  theory  of  perception  in  the  world 
of  psy'chology  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

A  distinct  advantage  of  fuzzy  sy  stems  is  that 
they  are  model  free  estimators.  They  estimate  a 
function  without  requiring  detailed  mathematical 
functions  of  how  the  output  depends  on  the  input.  The 
fiizzy  parameters  or  rules  can  be  learned  from 
examples  or  experience  of  a  subject  matter  expert  or 
the  use  of  neural  nets  e.xamining  data  to  develop  trends 
or  clusters  in  the  data.  Modeling  using  this  approach 
based  on  the  data  results  in  a  system  that  has  the 
necessary  inherent  nonlinearities  and  complexities  that 
would  be  impossible  to  incorporate  in  other  approaches 
such  as  a  Kalman  filter.  For  these  reasons  fuzzy 
techniques  appear  to  be  a  highly  desirable  technique  to 
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model  the  extremely  complicated  human  sensory 
integration  to  perception  problem  described  previously. 

Fuzzy  Set  Theory 

With  classical  set  theory  the  concept  of  a  crisp 
set  is  used  where  there  is  a  distinct  and  precise 
boundary.  Fuzzy  sets  have  boundaries  that  are  not 
precise  in  that  the  transition  from  nonmembership  to 
membership  is  gradual  rather  than  abrupt.  This 

gradual  change  is  defined  by  a  membership  grade 

function  jj,  ^ 

II  X - >[0,1). 

where  X  is  the  universal  crisp  set  that  is  being 

considered  and  A  is  the  label  of  fiizzy  set  defined.  The 
value  of  the  membership  grade  is  between  0  and  1  thus 
defining  the  compatibility  to  the  set  in  question.  The 
basic  features  of  fuzzy  sets  is  the  lack  of  sharp 
distinctions,  the  ability  to  capture  the  vagueness  of 
natural  lanquage  and  it  captures  measurement 

uncertainty.  For  example  consider  Figure  2  from  Klir 


(1993)  which  defines  five  fuzzy  sets  (Ai . As)  on  a 

universal  closed  interval  1  to  100.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  shapes  of  the  fuzzy  functions  can  be  arbitrary 
and  can  assume  multidimensions  on  forming 
hypershapes.  The  fuzzy  sets  shown  represent  linguistic 
terms  and  ideas  associated  with  very  small,  small, 
medium,  large  and  very  large.  This  is  an  important 
advantage  since  the  system  description  can  be 
described  in  a  natural  manner  which  is  important  for 
investigators  that  do  not  have  mathematical 
backgrounds.  For  example  in  Figure  2  the  membership 
grade  of  Vi  in  the  fiizzy  set  very  small  is  approximated 
by  membership  grade  .6  and  .33  for  fuzzy  set  small, 
while  all  others  are  zero.  This  a  good  example  of  being 
able  to  generalize  concepts  of  intervals  of  real  numbers 
and  real  numbers  to  fiizzy  intervals  and  fiizzy  numbers. 
The  advantage  of  the  concepts  of  fiizzy  numbers  and 
fiizzy  intervals  is  the  ability  to  express  the  effect  of 
measurement  error  more  faithfully  in  a  simple 
linguistic  manner  which  in  their  own  way  are  vague. 
The  illustration  in  the  left  of  Figure  3  is  another 
representation  of  fiizzy  sets. 


very  small  small  madium  large  very  large 


0  vl  ^ 

Figure  2  Fuzzy  set 


When  fiizzy  numbers  and  intervals  as  defined 
above  represent  the  state  of  a  system  that  system  is 
known  as  a  fiizzy  system.  The  necessary  steps  in 
defining  a  fiizzy  system  include  selection  of  input  and 
output  variables,  selection  of  the  linguistic  states  for 
each  variable,  selection  of  linguistic  fiizzy  inference 
rules,  initial  definition  of  membership  grade  functions 
for  all  linguistic  states,  initial  selection  of  operations 
for  inference  rules,  selection  of  a  defuzzification 
methodology  and  final  tuning  either  manually  or  with 
neural  networks.  There  are  a  number  of  fuzzy  operators 
such  as  multiplication,  addition  Klir  &  Folger  (1988) 
that  allows  fiizzy  relationships  to  be  developed  to 
describe  the  system.  The  fiizzy  inference  rules  are 


called  fuzzy  associative  memories  (FAM’s)  by  Kosko 
(1992).  The  key  part  in  developing  a  fiizzy  system  is  to 
define  the  fiizzy  functions  (shape  and  linguistic  label) 
based  on  practical  experience  or  the  examination  of 
test  data.  Normally  this  is  done  by  a  subject  matter 
expert  or  initially  by  best  guess  and  then  tuned  based 
on  system  performance.  Kosko  (1992)  has  suggested 
that  test  data  can  be  input  to  neural  networks  and  the 
fuzzy  rules  developed  from  clustering  of  patterns  in  the 
data.  This  concept  known  as  fiizzy  neural  networks 
eliminates  the  need  for  a  specific  subject  matter  expert 
and  thereby  accounts  for  learning. 
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Figure  4  is  a  block  diagram  of  a  fu/.zy  system 
showing  the  FAM  architecture.  Much  work  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  control  systems  with  this 
approach.  Basically  the  fuzzy  s>stem  maps  fuzzy  sets 
to  other  fuzzy  sets.  In  this  case  the  fiizzy  set  .\  is 
mapped  to  fuzzy  set  y  via  several  FAM  mles.  A  typical 
Fam  linguistic  rule  might  be  “  IF  X  IS 


MODERATELY  LARGE  THEN  Y  IS  VERY 
SMALL”.  The  membership  grades  associated  with 
these  rules  arc  then  summed  over  their  intervals  to 
develop  a  final  fuzzy  set.  In  many  cases  the  final  output 
is  from  a  centroiding  approach  to  define  a  final 
measure. 


FUZZY  MEASURES 


FUZZY  SETS 


X  belongs  to  A  with  degree 


X  belongs  to  A;  with  degree 
gx(Ai),  1=1, 2, 3 

gx:P(X)^  [0,1] 


Figure  3  Fuzzy  sets  and  fuzzy  measures 


Figure  5  shows  a  veiy  simple  perceptual  fuzzy 
system  where  angular  acceleration  fiizzy  set  is  mapped 
to  fuzzy  set  afferent  responses.  In  a  more  rigorous 
perceptual  model  there  would  several  of  these 
mappings  of  which  many  could  be  multidimensional. 
The  linguistic  labels  have  been  defined  for  each 
triangular  fuzzy  set.  The  shapes  of  the  fuzzy  sets  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  designer.  The  FAM  rules  then 
provide  the  mappings  between  the  sets.  These  rules  or 
fuzzy  patches  provide  an  overlap  of  the  data  to 
approximate  the  system.  It  is  apparent  that  sloppy  rules 
result  in  big  patches.  These  patches  cover  a  nonlinear 
relationship  between  acceleration  and  afferent 
responses.  As  the  patches  become  smaller  i.e.  the 
triangular  membership  function  become  spikes  the 
exact  nonlinear  relationship  is  revealed.  The  penalty 
here  is  the  large  number  of  rules  required.  The  fiizzy 
system  then  guesses  at  equations  that  are  too  nonlinear 


or  complex  to  analytically  derive.  The  size  of  the  fiizzv 
patches  or  rules  provides  a  means  for  that 
approximation  to  be  done  at  different  levels  of 
abstraction. 

Consider  a  simple  e.xample  of  how  this 
process  would  work  for  an  angular  acceleration  al 
which  is  in  the  overlap  of  FAM  rule  1  and  2.  FAM  rule 
1  is  ‘!F  ACCELERATION  IS  LOW  THEN  MOTION 
PERCEPTION  IS  LOW”  and  FAM  rule  2  is  IF 
ACCELERATION  IS  MEDIUM  THEN  MOTION 
PERCEPTION  IS  MEDIUM”.  Both  rules  fire  but  to 
different  degrees  as  defined  by  the  membership  grade. 
Rule  1  fires  to  extent  .6  (ml)  while  rule  2  fires  to 
extent  .15  (m2).  The  end  result  is  an  afferent  response 
that  is  a  new  fuzzy  set  made  up  of  .6  of  the  afferent 
fuzzy  set  perception  low  and  .  1 5  of  afferent  fuzzy  set 
perception  median.  By  taking  the  centroid  of  the 
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FAM  Rules 


Figure  4  Block  diagram  of  fuzzy  system 


angular  accelerj |ion  at  head 


Figure  5  Fuzzy  set  mappings 
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rcsvilling  two  overlapping  sets  here  the  defuz/.ifieation 
process  gives  an  estimate  of  alTercnt  firing  rate. 

Application  to  the  unified  sensor  model  would 
include  the  extensive  development  of 
multidimensional  fuzzv'  rules  and  relationships.  The 
example  above  represents  a  very  simple  application  for 
illustration  of  the  process.  Starting  points  for  these 
rules  might  be  linearized  models  of  various  sensory 
modalities  and  the  how  these  models  differ  from  actual 
test  data.  Depending  on  the  available  psychophysical 
data,  neural  networks  might  be  used  to  develop  the 
fiizzy  rules. 

Fuzz\  Logical  Model  of  Perception  (FLMP) 

Another  part  of  fuzzy  thinking  includes  fuzzy 
tnith  values  where  the  propositions  are  not  distinctly 
true  or  false  as  found  in  Boolean  logic.  Massaro 
(1992)  developed  the  FLMP  based  on  the  use  fuzzy- 
truth  values.  These  values  lie  between  0  and  1 
corresponding  to  a  proposition  being  completely  true  or 
false.  The  value  of  .5  is  a  completely  ambiguous 
situation.  Continuously  valued  stimuli  are  evaluated, 
and  matched  against  prototype  depictions  in  the 
computer  memory.  The  identification  decision  is  made 
then  based  on  the  relative  goodness  of  match  of  the 
stimuli  information  with  the  relevant  prototype 
descriptions  or  propositions.  This  matching  is  done 
using  the  ftizzy-truth  values.  Feature  integration 
consists  of  multiplying  the  feature  or  stimuli  values 
supporting  a  particular  alternative  A|<.  Thus  if  .\k  and  yk 
are  the  values  supporting  Ak  then  the  total  support  ak 
for  the  alternative  Ak  would  be  simply  the  product  of 
Xk  and  y'k . 

It  is  desirable  then  to  develop  the  relative 
degree  of  support  for  each  alternative.  As  defined  by 
Massaro  this  is  the  probability  of  a  response  Ak  given 
the  specific  stimuli  Xi  and  Yj  . 

P(Ai.  I  .\=x,  .  y=y,)  =  — 

The  denominator  represents  the  sum  of  merit 
of  all  m  relevant  alternatives.  The  evaluation  of  the 
perceptual  measure  for  each  source  of  information  is 
represented  by  a  truth  value  indicating  the  merit  of  a 
particular  alternative.  The  integration  is  then  the 
multiplicative  combination  of  the  associated  truth 
values. 

Massaro's  original  work  was  finely  tuned  against 
test  data  and  was  found  to  be  a  good  integrator  of 


stimuli  to  predict  responses  of  words  from  visual  and 
auditory  sources.  In  order  to  use  this  concept  for  the 
motion  perception  problem  a  large  number  of 
propositions  of  a  prototype  model  would  be  required 
and  various  truth  values  assigned.  This  is  the  first  work 
in  psychology  that  models  sensory  inputs  to  a 
perception  measure  not  using  classical  signal  detection 
theory  such  as  found  in  Macmillan  (1991). 

Fuzzy  Measures 

Fuzzy  measures  is  an  outgrowth  of  classical 
measure  theory  and  must  not  be  confused  with  fuzzy 
logic  or  ftizzy  inferences.  The  two  illustrations  in 
Figure  3  illustrates  the  difference  between  fuzzy  logic 
and  ftizzy- measures.  In  the  ftizzy  measures  illustrated 
on  the  right  of  Figure  4  the  sets  are  considered  to  be 
crisp  and  we  would  like  to  define  the  likelihood  of 
membership  in  each  of  these  sets.  The  gx(A,)  is  the 
degree  of  evidence  (belief,  plausibility,  probability, 
ect.)  that  X,  which  incompletely  characterized,  belongs 
to  A,.  Fuzzy  measures  capture  lack  of  information 
resulting  from  nonspecificity  of  evidence  and  or 
conflicting  evidence. 

An  area  of  ftizzy  measures  that  is  applicable  to 
the  unified  sensory  model  is  belief  functions.  There  has 
been  an  interest  in  developing  multiple  sensor 
integration  for  avionics  and  target  detection  systems 
using  fiizzy  measures.  In  reviewing  the  literature  there 
have  been  applications  of  ftizzy  logic  and  measures  to 
multiple  sensor  integration.  Early  work  by  Bogler 
(1987)  used  Shaffer-Dempster  approaches  with  belief 
functions.  The  technique  requires  that  basic  probability 
assignments  be  assigned  to  various  sets  and  subsets  of 
stimuli  input.  Shafer-Dempster  reasoning  (e\idencc 
theory)  is  also  a  generalization  of  Bayes  reasoning  that 
allow  confidences  (known  as  basic  probability 
assignments)  to  be  assigned  to  sets  of  propositions 
rather  than  to  mutually  exclusive  propositions.  The 
information  from  each  sensor  may  not  be  presented  at 
the  same  level  of  abstraction  e.g.  the  vestibular  input 
represents  acceleration  as  the  visual  might  represent 
certain  patterns.  Shafer-Dempster  reasoning  can 
accurately  and  efficiently  manipulate  information  at 
various  levels  of  abstraction.  It  is  particularly  powerful 
combining  evidence  from  separate  sources.  From  Klir 
(1989)  the  standard  Shafer-Dempster  rule  of 
combinations  of  evidence  from  independent  sources  is: 

m,:  (A)  =  - 


where 
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m( visual) =.80 
m(vestibular )=. 16 
tn{all)  =  .04 


for 

A;<t  0  and  mi2(0)  =  0. 

The  m  values  are  the  basic  probabilities  that  are 
assigned  the  sets.  These  must  be  done  by  someone  who 
is  familiar  with  the  problem  that  is  being  modeled. 

Consider  a  simple  e.xample  of  sensory 
integration  using  the  Dempster's  rule  for  combining 
evidence  from  separate  sensory  sources.  Denote  pi  to 
be  the  vestibular  angular  rate  above  threshold  for 
motion  basic  probability  assignment  and  p:  to  be  one  of 
visual  input  basic  probability  assignments  for  the 
perception  of  yaw  motion.  We  consider  only  two 
stimuli  out  of  all  the  possible  ones  for  simplicity.  These 
values  would  be  determined  based  on  the  type  of 
motion  cueing  and  visual  display  and  defined  by  a 
subject  matter  e.xpert.  Let  us  say  that  the  simulated 
visual  imagery  was  good  in  content,  contrast  and 
general  quality  while  we  have  a  large  motion  base  to 
provide  good  vestibular  cues.  It  therefore  seems  logical 
that  the  pi  might  be  .8  since  yaw  visual  cueing  would 
be  adequate  and  the  p:  might  also  be  .8.  Further 
assume  that  in  this  case  visual  input  is  a  subset  of 
vestibular.  Mathematically  this  can  be  expressed  as: 

mi ( visual ) =0 . 8  mi  (all)=0.2 

m2 ( vest ibular ) =0 . 8  m2  (all)=0.2 

visual  Cl  vestibular  CZ  all 

We  therefore  have  a  very  simple  nest  of  evidence. 
Using  Dempster’s  rule  of  combining  pi  and  p2  the 
resulting  product  is: 


mi*m2= 


m(  vestibular visual)  =  .64 
m( vestibular all )  =  .  16 
m(all  visual)=.16 

m(all  all)=.04 


Now  note  due  to  the  subsets  we  have  defined  the 
following  that  can  be  defined: 

vestibular  n\  visual  =  visual 
vestibular  all  =  vestibular 
all  visual  =  visual 
all  o  all  =  all 

where  r)  denotes  set  intersection.  So  the  final  values 
are  as  follows: 


mi*m2  = 


To  conclude  then  about  this  combination  of 
evidence  we  see  that  the  support  of  the  motion  being 
perceived  via  the  visual  is  .8  but  the  support  for  it 
being  perceived  by  the  vestibular  is  .96  (the  sum 
.16+.8). 

The  following  was  a  very  simple  example  of 
combining  nested  information.  In  the  more  involved 
perceptual  modeling  there  would  be  many  overlapping 
as  well  as  disjoint  evidence  to  be  considered  and 
combined  by  the  full  Dempster's  rule  of  combination.  A 
key  factor  here  will  be  the  assignments  of  the  basic 
probabilities  mi  and  the  nesting  architecture  of  the  sets 
as  it  relates  to  psychophysical  data. 

Example 

A  simple  example  will  illustrate  the  fiizzy  set  concept 
of  modeling  sensory  integration  in  the  motion 
perception  process.  Figure  xxx  is  a  fuzzy  associative 
memory  (FAM)  that  maps  afferent  firing  responses  of 
vestibular  and  somatosensory  receptors  to  the 
classification  of  the  motion  perception  metric.  The 
source  of  this  data  could  be  from  transfer  functions  that 
model  the  sensory  functions  as  we  have  previously 
illustrated  in  Figure  1.  Inputs  to  these  nonlinear 
transfer  functions  would  be  accelerations  or  specific 
forces  that  are  applied  to  the  human  body.  The 
afferent  firing  rates  for  each  are  broken  into  three 
fiizzy  sets  with  labels  PS  positive  small,  PM  positive 
medium  and  PL  positive  large  over  the  two  input 
universes  of  discourse.  The  modeling  of  sensor)' 
integration  is  in  the  resulting  FAM  mapping  of  SM 
small  perception,  MP  medium  perception  and  LP  large 
perception  as  indicated  in  the  squares.  This  mapping 
definition  can  be  done  by  subject  matter  experts  or  the 
examination  of  test  data  using  unsupervised  neural 
networks  to  uncover  clustering  in  the  various  cells.  In 
particular  when  we  consider  further  inputs  into  the 
sensory  integration  process  and  the  size  of  the  FAM 
table  increases  the  neural  net  approach  becomes 
desirable.  We  will  assume  that  the  shape  of  the 
membership  grades  as  symmetric  triangles  centered  at 
their  respective  values  although  they  could  be  other 
shapes  depending  on  how  the  data  clusters  in  each 
FAM  cell.  Another  issue  is  the  amount  of  overlap 
among  the  contiguous  fiizzy  sets  represented  by  the 
triangular  membership  grades.  Too  much  overlap  blurs 
the  distinction  between  fuzzy  set  values.  To  little 
overlap  produces  instability.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to 
start  with  25%  overlap. 
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Somatosensory  (S) 


1 


0  Motion  Perception  P  1 


Firing  Rate  S 

Figure  6.  Fuzzy  Associative  Memory  and  Membership  Grades 


The  FAM  in  Figure  6  represents  eight  rules  as 
indicated  by  the  labeled  eight  cells.  As  can  be  seen 
some  cells  are  completely  empty  indicating  that  no 
rules  apply  here.  The  set  of  all  possible  input-output 
(V,  S,  F(V,  S))  represent  the  sensory  integration 
product  space,  in  this  case  in  .  Let  us  assume  that 
the  afferent  firing  ranges  from  0  to  40  spikes  per 
second  for  both  vestibular  and  somatosensory  and  the 
motion  perception  metric  ranges  from  0  to  1  where  1 


indicates  high  motion  perception  and  0  none.  The 
FAM  table  then  supplies  a  representation  of  rules  as 
they  apply  to  the  sensory  integration.  Lets  consider  a 
afferent  vestibular  input  of  30  and  a  somatosensory 
input  of  10.  Examination  of  the  membership  grades 
determine  that  the  vestibular  response  is  more  PM 
(grade  of  .3)  than  it  is  PL  (membership  of2).  In  a 
similar  manner  it  can  be  seen  from  figure  6  that  the 
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somatosensory  response  is  more  PS  (grade  of  .4)  than 
PM  (grade  of  .2).  These  particular  values 
chosenxorrespond  to  two  rules  as  seen  in  the  FAM 
chart: 

IF  Vestibular  Reponse  is  PM  And  Somatosensory 
Response  is  PS  then  Motion  Perception  is  SP 
IF  Vestibular  Reponse  is  PL  And  Somatosensory 
Response  is  PM  then  Motion  Perception  is  MP 

The  sensory  integration  follows  from  fuzzy  logic 
operators  of  the  conjunctive  AND  which  combines  the 
antecedent  fit  values  with  the  minimum.  This 
combined  fit  value  then  scales  the  corresponding  fuzzy 
set  with  pairwise  minimums ,  that  are  applied  to  the 


perceptual  fuzzy  intervals.  The  system  then  adds  the 
minimum-scaled  output  fuzzy  sets  and  then  computes 
the  fuzzy  centroid  of  the  output  of  perception.  Figure  7 
illustrates  the  procedure  for  our  simple  e.xample.  The 
pairwise  minimum  of  the  top  vestibular  and 
somatosensory  input  is  .3  while  the  lower  input 
combination  is  .2.  These  two  conjunctive  AND  values 
can  now  be  applied  to  the  perceptual  metric  fuzzy  sets 
of  SP  and  MP  which  now  form  a  mapped  output  of 
perception  as  seen  in  figure  8.  To  determine  the  value 
of  the  perceptual  motion  metric  a  defuzzification  is 
necessary  which  is  accomplished  by  finding  the  area 
centroid  of  the  two  areas  which  in  this  case  is  a 
perceptual  motion  metric  of  approximately  .325. 


Figure  7.  FAM  correlation-minimum  inference  procedure 


MIN=.3 


MIN=.2 


.3 

.2 


SP 


xentroid  of  two  areas 
MP 


Motion  Perception  P 

Figure  8.  Scaled  Perceptual  Motion  Output  for  SP  and  MP 
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Future  Research 

The  direction  of  the  research  is  to  develop  a 
necessary  data  base  of  information  on  the  separate 
sensory  modalities  and  the  integration  into  a  common 
perception.  This  will  include  psychophysical  data  and 
the  use  of  simplified  models.  With  this  the  FAM’s  and 
membership  grades  can  be  assigned  to  fuzzy  systems  to 
develop  a  unified  theory  of  motion  perception.  Further 
work  will  be  done  in  assigning  the  basic  probabilities 
to  apply  sensor  fusion  or  integration  using  evidence 
theory. 

Conclusions 

This  paper  has  discussed  the  necessity  of  a 
unified  sensory  model  for  simulation  and  virtual  reality 
cuing  device  development.  The  problem  represents  a 
highly  nonlinear  and  complicated  system  that  is  not 
easily  modeled  using  standard  techniques.  Other  than 
some  earlier  work  using  Kalman  filters  little  has  been 
done  to  develop  a  unified  sensory  model.  Work  in  the 
use  of  fuzzy  propositions  has  been  applied  to  some 
psychology  work  mentioned  in  the  paper. 

Since  the  process  is  difficult  to  model  the  use 
of  modelless  estimators  seems  reasonable.  These 
systems  include  neural  nets  and  fuzzy  techniques.  In 
particular  the  use  of  fuzzy  systems  and  the  mapping 
between  fuzzy  sets  offers  a  unified  theory  of  perception 
that  includes  the  nonlinear  and  complicated  aspects  of 
the  human  integration  process.  The  rules  can  be  based 
on  neural  network  clustering  of  test  data  or  simplified 
linear  models  of  sensory  modalities.  The  use  of 
linguistic  labels  is  highly  desirable  for  engineers 
interfacing  with  subject  matter  experts  that  may  not 
have  strong  mathematical  backgrounds.  Although  the 
use  of  fuzzy  systems  seems  an  ideal  approach  the  use  of 
fuzzy  measures  which  is  a  considerably  different  shows 
promise.  In  particular  the  use  of  evidence  theory 
Schafer-Dempster  recombination  rules  show  promise 
in  sensor  fusion  and  should  be  considered. 

This  work  has  other  applications  than 
simulation  and  virtual  reality  such  as  telerobotics  and  a 
wide  range  of  experimental  psychology.  A  generalized 
technique  may  result  that  could  applied  to 
experimental  data  of  different  varieties  and  conclusions 
drawn  on  human  perception  and  behavior. 
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Abstract 

The  development  of  advanced  automation  for  arrival 
aircraft  into  the  terminal  area  is  being  investigated  for 
both  the  air  traffic  control  (ATC)  and  airborne 
environments.  For  the  automation  to  be  effective  and 
provide  the  best  advisory  information,  aircraft 
trajectories  must  be  accurately  estimated.  One  way  to 
enhance  the  aircraft's  adherence  to  the  trajectories 
assumed  by  advanced  ATC  automation  is  to  supply 
trajectory  information  to  the  pilots.  Such  information 
is  currently  provided  by  ATC  to  pilots  through  voice 
communication.  Providing  the  advisories  to  the  pilots 
via  their  Flight  Management  Systems  (FMS)  could 
help  improve  the  timeliness  of  the  advisories,  especially 
in  a  time-critical  terminal  area  environment.  To 
successfully  implement  the  FMS  for  use  in  the  terminal 
area,  human  factors  issues  such  as  pilot  workload  and 
the  usability  and  understandability  of  the  information 
presented  via  the  FMS  must  be  addressed.  This  study 
examines  the  human  factors  aspects  of  FMS  usage 
strategies  by  commercial  airline  crews  flying  a  Boeing 
747-400  full-motion  simulator  in  a  terminal  area  flight 
segment.  Results  indicate  that  FMS-guided  flight  in 
the  terminal  area  creates  significantly  higher  amounts  of 
individual  crewmembers'  head-down  time,  and  increased 
levels  of  self-reported  workload  compared  to 
conventional  navigational  means. 

IntTQdtlgliQn 

Current  development  of  automation  in  the  air  traffic 
control  (ATC)  terminal  area  includes  the  Center- 
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TRACON  Automation  System  (CTAS).'  Such 
automation  requires  the  accurate  estimation  of 
trajectories  in  order  to  help  provide  useful  and  efficient 
traffic  advisories  and  accurately  predict  arrival  times  of 
the  aircraft  in  the  system.^ 

One  way  to  enhance  the  aircraft's  adherence  to  the 
trajectories  assumed  by  the  advanced  automation  is  to 
supply  trajectory  information  to  the  pilots.  Trajectory 
information  is  traditionally  provided  to  the  pilots  by 
voice  advisories  from  ATC.  This  would  be  the 
conventional  means  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
trajectories  and  help  to  realize  the  benefits  of  increased 
fuel  efficiency  and  reduced  delays  that  are  part  of  the 
CTAS  automation.  Another  way  to  provide  these 
trajectories  to  the  aircraft  is  directly  to  the  aircraft's 
flight  management  system  (FMS).  The  time-critical 
nature  of  the  terminal  area  may  be  an  environment  in 
which  to  enhance  pilot  accuracy  by  utilizing  the  FMS. 
The  FMS  would  provide  more  complete  routing 
information  in  advance  of  when  the  pilots  would 
normally  receive  such  information.  There  is  the 
possibility,  however,  that  providing  such  information 
would  be  too  confusing  or  overwhelming  for  the  pilots 
to  incorporate  into  their  flight  planning  and  control 
activities. 

The  experiment  described  in  this  paper  was  conducted 
with  three  objectives:  1)  to  examine  the  variability  of 
aircraft  maneuvers  for  aircraft  equipped  with  on-boaid 
automation;  2)  to  determine  the  impact  of  pre-stoied 
FMS  routes  on  cockpit  crews  flying  in  the  terminal  area 
(thus  providing  validation  for  the  trajectories  produced 
by  the  CTAS  automation);  and  3)  to  determine 
acceptability  of  utilizing  the  FMS  in  the  terminal  area 
The  results  from  the  first  objective  are  described  in 
Reference  3.  The  second  two  objectives  are  examined 
primarily  from  a  human  factors  viewpoint,  and  are  the 
focus  of  this  paper.  "Impact"  is  defined  by  measuring 
the  effects  of  using  the  FMS  on  pilot  workload, 
describe  how  the  FMS  was  utilized,  and  how  the  FMS 
was  incorporated  into  flight  planning  activities  and 
other  cockpit  operations.  These  questions  are  especially 
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interesting  given  the  fact  that  the  FTVIS  was  not  initially 
designed  for  use  in  the  terminal  area. 

The  benefits  of  the  FMS  can  be  obtained  if  two 
assumptions  are  met.  First,  the  FMS  database  must  be 
accurate.  Second,  from  a  human  factors  standpoint,  it  is 
critical  that  the  FMS  technology  is  easy  to  use  under 
the  constraints  of  terminal  approach  operations  and  is 
also  acceptable  to  the  pilots.  Information  should  be 
easy  to  access,  and  inputs  and  changes  should  be 
achievable  with  minimum  complexity.  The  means  of 
conveying  information  from  ATC  to  the  cockpit  crew, 
and  the  transfer  of  this  information  from  crew  to  the 
FMS  should  be  clear  and  concise.  Within  the  cockpit, 
both  the  pilot  flying  (PF)  and  the  pilot  not-flying 
(PNF)  should  be  aware  of  the  planned  flight  route  that 
is  in  the  FMS,  and  what  steps  are  needed  to  make 
changes  and  to  monitor  changes  to  that  flight  route. 

When  making  changes  to  the  flight  systems  in  a 
conventionally-operated  cockpit  (not  using  the  FMS),  a 
pilot's  actions  are  reflected  in  the  physical  setting  of 
dials  and  switches,  as  well  as  the  motions  of  reaching 
and  turning.  One  pilot  can  be  made  aware  of  the  other 
crewmember's  actions  by  associating  the  movements 
with  specific  locations  of  equipment  within  the  cockpit. 
If  the  cockpit  tasks  are  disuibuted  such  that  the  PNF 
makes  the  majority  of  the  operational  changes  to  the 
aircraft  systems  as  well  as  ATC  communications,"  the 
PF  is  still  able  to  understand  and  observe  the  actions 
and  settings  of  the  PNF  without  taking  attention  away 
from  the  flying  task.  In  contrast,  using  the  FMS 
creates  a  situation  in  which  changes  can  be  made 
without  obvious  external  feedback.  Unless  there  is 
explicit  discussion  between  the  pilots  during  input  of 
navigation  settings  in  the  FMS,  there  are  no  observable 
indications  that  modifications  have  been  made  to  the 
pilot  who  did  not  implement  the  changes. 

In  such  an  operating  environment,  should  the  PF  wish 
to  verify  or  access  the  flight  route  changes  implemented 
by  the  PNF,  attention  would  need  to  be  diverted  from 
flying  to  interact  with  the  FMS  to  access  the  desired 
information.  Another  layer  of  difficulty  is  therefore 
added  to  the  flying  task.  In  the  terminal  area 
environment,  where  there  is  little  time  to  input  and 
evaluate  clearances,  the  crew  has  less  opportunity  to 
assess  changes  to  the  flight  plan  and  initiate  and 
evaluate  those  changes.  Thus,  in  order  to  use  the  FMS 
in  the  terminal  area,  the  PF  needs  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  possibility  of  not  having  adequate  time  to  confirm 
modifications  made  to  the  flight  plan  within  the  FMS. 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  might  be  expected  that  more  time 
is  devoted  to  discussing  the  overall  flight  plan  between 
the  crewmembers.  FMS  usage  should  also  be  reflected 
in  more  "head-down"  time,  or  time  spent  referencing, 
programming,  or  reviewing  information  on  the  Control 


Display  Unit  (CDU),  which  is  how  the  pilots  interface 
with  the  FMS. 

A  previous  study*  reported  that  flight  crews  using  the 
FMS  saw  the  work  of  their  flying  tasks  to  be  greatly 
eased,  but  the  FMS  was  more  difficult  to  use  during 
low  altitude  phases  of  flight,  such  as  in  the  terminal 
area.  Previous  research"  has  also  found  that  in 
simulation,  the  pilot  flying  sometimes  took  the 
initiative  to  make  inputs  into  the  FMS. 

In  this  study,  commercial  airline  crews  flew  a  Boeing 
747-400  full-motion  simulator  in  a  terminal  area 
segment  of  flight  under  conditions  of  manual  flight, 
autopilot,  and  autopilot  coupled  with  FMS.  These 
three  conditions  represent  differing  levels  of  automation 
available  to  aircraft  today.  The  influence  of  the  FMS 
on  the  cockpit  crew's  flight  planning  activities  and  the 
effects  upon  pilot  workload  were  examined.  Different 
FMS-use  strategies  were  documented. 

Within  this  experiment  the  crews  were  provided  with 
specific  scenarios  and  their  response  to  FMS  route 
changes  in  the  terminal  area  were  documented.  The  data 
collected  in  this  study  includes  head-down  time,  FMS 
programming  strategies,  flight  planning  discussion, 
self-reported  workload  responses,  and  a  description  of 
the  distribution  of  responsibilities  within  the  cockpit. 
It  is  hypothesized  that  a  great  deal  of  time  spent  in  a 
head-down  mode  would  be  associated  with  less  time 
devoted  to  routine  flight  tasks.  The  FMS  programming 
methods  that  are  observed  may  determine  how  the  FMS 
is  used  by  flight  crews,  and  indicate  pilot  expectations 
with  regard  to  how  they  would  prefer  to  use  the  FMS  in 
the  terminal  area.  The  discussions  about  the  flight  plan 
also  could  indicate  how  much  information  the  crew  had 
about  their  flight  route.  Extensive  discussions 
regarding  the  flight  plan  could  indicate  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  flight  plan,  as  well  as  problems 
encountered  in  the  flight  planning  process.  Self- 
reported  workload  should  provide  a  more  direct 
indication  of  how  the  crews  perceive  they  are  impacted 
by  FMS  usage  in  the  terminal  area.  Finally,  increased 
head-down  time  should  also  affect  how  the  crew  duties 
are  distributed  in  the  cockpit. 

Methods 

The  simulated  flights  took  place  in  a  full-motion, 
Boeing  747-400  simulator  at  NASA  Ames  Research 
Center's  Crew-Vehicle  Systems  Research  Facility 
(CVSRF).  The  simulator  includes  a  high-fidelity  visual 
system  and  simulated  ATC  communications  (see 
Figure  1).  A  full  description  of  the  simulator  and  its 
avionics  capabilities  and  specifications  can  be  found  in 
References  6  and  7.  A  total  of  ten,  two-person 
commercial  airline  crews,  each  crew  consisting  of  a 
Captain  (CA)  and  a  First  Officer  (FO),  flew  simulated 
terminal  area  approach  segments.  The  two  crew 
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Figure  1.  CVSRF  747-400  Cockpit 

members  alternated  the  flying  responsibilities.  Twelve 
simulated  runs  were  scheduled  for  each  day;  due  to 
equipment  problems,  one  crew  flew  only  10  runs,  for  a 
total  of  118  runs  over  all  of  the  crews.  The  crews 
provided  demographics  data  regarding  their  amount  of 
flight  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  FMS  and 
advanced  automation  as  a  whole. 
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Figure  3.  Scurry  FMS  Arrivals,  REFLEl  and  REFLE2. 

(in  which  the  autopilot  was  coupled  with  the  FMS). 
When  the  simulated  flight  originated  from  the 
southeastern  comerpost  fix,  where  the  flight  route  was 
slightly  longer  than  from  the  northeastern  comerpost 
fix,  the  crews  were  given  a  route  amendment  (REFLE2) 
to  their  original  route  clearance  (REFLEl). 


After  a  training  run,  in  which  the  flight  plans  and  routes 
and  basic  FMS  functionality  were  reviewed,  the  crews 
flew  the  terminal  area  arrival  segment  into  the 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  (DFW)  Airport.  The  flights’ 
origination  points  alternated  between  the  two  East  side 
meter  fixes.  Blue  Ridge  (see  Figure  2)  and  Scurry  (see 
Figure  3). 


JIFFY  O 


Figure  2.  Blue  Ridge  FMS  Arrival,  BATNEJ. 

The  CVSRF  is  capable  of  providing  simulated 
background  communications  of  other  aircraft  in  the 
terminal  area;  these,  in  addition  to  ATC-issued 
clearances  to  the  flight  crew,  were  provided  during  each 
simulated  flight.  The  crews  flew  the  terminal  arrival 
trajectories  under  three  different  flight  conditions: 
manual  flight  (hand-flying  using  the  flight  director), 
autopilot  (the  typical  way  in  which  Jet  aircraft  are 
currently  flown  into  the  DFW  terminal  area),  and  FMS 


The  simulated  flights  were  videotaped,  from  a  viewpoint 
behind  the  cockpit  crew.  After  each  simulated  flight, 
the  crews  were  debriefed  and  asked  to  provide  ratings  of 
their  workload  and  contributors  to  their  workload. 
Engineering  data  were  collected  on  duration  of  flight, 
altitude,  speed,  and  turn  initiation;  a  report  on  pilot 
variability  under  the  three  flight  conditions  is  described 
in  Reference  3. 

Each  of  the  simulation  videotapes  was  transcribed  from 
the  initiation  of  the  flight  to  the  touchdown  on  the 
runway.  The  transcripts  included  conversations  between 
the  cockpit  crew  and  between  the  crew  and  ATC.  Only 
conversations  of  an  operational  nature  were  transcribed. 
Due  to  recording  problems,  there  were  6  runs  that  were 
not  available  for  analysis. 

The  transcripts  were  coded  to  determine  key  events, 
noting  the  times  within  the  simulation  when  certain 
events  occurred,  and  where  appropriate,  the  duration. 
The  event  data  was  then  summarized  and  compared 
across  the  three  flight  conditions.  Among  the  data 
collected  from  the  transcripts/videotapes  were:  how  the 
crews  utilized/programmed  the  FMS  (as  determined  by 
their  communications),  head-down  time  involved  in 
using  the  FMS,  and  discussions  about  the  flight  plan. 

The  resulting  data  consisted  of  the  following: 
questionnaire  data  and  crew  comments,  discussions 
about  the  flight  plan,  head-down  time  spent 
programming  the  FMS,  and  a  determination  of  the 
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methods  used  in  programming  the  FMS  with  the 
assigned  route  clearance. 

Results 

Demographics 

The  demographics  data  showed  that  the  Captains  had  a 
mean  of  17.2  years  of  experience  as  captains.  The  First 
Officers  had  a  mean  of  11.8  years  of  experience  as  first 
officers.  On  average,  the  Captains  had  1895  hours  of 
flight  time  in  the  747-400,  versus  1880  hours  of  flight 
time  in  the  747-400  for  the  First  Officers;  this 
difference  was  not  statistically  significant.  Most  of  the 
flight  crews  typically  flew  long-haul  flights  between  the 
U.S.  and  Pacific  Rim  destinations. 

The  crews  were  asked  if  they  had  personal  computers  in 
their  homes,  and  also  if  they  used  computers  on  a  daily 
basis.  These  questions  were  used  to  assess  the  crews’ 
familiarity  with  automation.  All  of  the  captains 
reported  having  personal  computers  at  home,  and  7  of 
the  10  captains  used  computers  on  a  daily  basis.  Nine 
of  the  ten  first  officers  had  personal  computers  in  their 
homes  and  9  out  of  10  reported  using  computers  on  a 
daily  basis.  This  suggests  a  good  deal  of  familiarity 
with  automation  on  the  part  of  the  flight  crews  that 
participated  in  this  study. 

Workload  Ratings 

Across  all  the  simulations,  the  pilots  did  not  rate  their 
overall  workload  as  excessive,  nor  were  there  significant 
differences  in  self-reported  workload  between  the 
different  East  side  fixes,  or  between  the  different  pilots. 
In  all  of  the  data  that  were  collected,  the  FMS  flight 
conditions  were  rated  as  contributing  the  greatest 
amount  to  their  workload,  compared  to  the  manual  and 
autopilot  conditions.  In  addition,  the  autopilot 

condition  was  associated  with  the  lowest  ratings  of 
workload  contribution. 

Figure  4  depicts  the  significant  differences  found  in  the 
self-reported  overall  workload  under  the  different  flight 
conditions  (F[2,229]  =  14.59,  p  <  .001).  The  average 
self-reported  workload  ratings  are  represented  by  the 
heights  of  the  bars.  The  standard  deviations  are 
represented  by  the  "T"  lines  on  the  top  of  each  of  the 
bars.  The  autopilot  condition  was  rated  significantly 
lower  than  the  other  two  flight  conditions  (t[235]  = 
8.86,  p  <  .001),  at  a  value  below  the  midpoint  of  the 
scale.  The  manual  flight  condition  was  rated 
significantly  lower  in  workload  than  the  FMS  condition 
(t[235]  =  -2.92,  p<.01). 

The  pilots  were  also  asked  about  their  satisfaction  with 
their  performance  (see  Figure  5).  Overall,  they  reported 
mid-level  to  high  ratings  of  performance  satisfaction 
(F[2,231]  =  12.98,  p  <  .001).  In  addition,  they  reported 
significantly  greater  satisfaction  in  performance  in  the 
autopilot  condition  (t[231]=  -4.082,  p  <  .001).  The 
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Figure  4.  Self-Reported  Workload. 
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Figure  5.  Self-Reported  Satisfaction. 

FMS  mode  was  also  rated  significantly  lower  than  the 
Manual  mode  in  performance  satisfaction  (t[231]= 
3.078,  p<. 01). 

Figure  6  shows  that  the  FMS  mode  was  associated  with 
the  most  self-reported  frustration  levels  (F[2,201]  = 
49.58,  p  <  .00 IX  This  is  not  surprising,  given  the 
lower  satisfaction  ratings  (reported  above)  that  were 
found  in  the  FMS  condition.  The  frustration  ratings 
were  significantly  lower  for  the  autopilot  condition 
compared  to  the  FMS  and  manual  conditions  (t[201]  = 
8.321,  p  <  .001).  The  FMS  condition  was  rated 
significantly  more  frustrating  than  the  manual  condition 
(t[201]  =  -5.40,  p  <  .001).  Again,  these  findings  mirror 
the  satisfaction  ratings  by  showing  that  lower 
satisfaction  is  associated  with  higher  frustration. 

As  shown  in  Figure  7,  the  activity  of  planning  the 
flight  route  and  its  contribution  to  the  overall  workload 
was  also  rated  significantly  differently  depending  upon 
the  flight  mode  (F[2, 177]  =  21.33,  p  <  .001).  The 
flight  planning  in  the  autopilot  mode  was  rated 
contributing  the  least  to  the  overall  workload  (l|  I  /7|  = 
4.61,  p  <  .001).  The  planning  activity  was  ruled 
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Flight  Condition 

Figure  6.  Self-Reported  Frustration  Level. 


Figure  7.  Planning  the  Flight  Route. 

significantly  different  and  higher  for  the  manual  flight 
mode,  and  highest  for  the  FMS  mode  (t[177]  =  -4.58,  p 
<  .001).  As  reported  above,  in  the  I^S  conditions, 
where  route  amendments  were  issued,  these  route 
amendments  were  the  greatest  contributor  to  the  overall 
crew  workload. 

As  shown  in  Figure  8,  time  pressure  was  rated 
significantly  differently  depending  upon  flight  condition 
(F[2,203]  =  38.40,  p  <  .001).  The  crews  rated  the  time 
pressure  in  the  autopilot  condition  as  contributing  the 
least  to  the  overall  workload,  compared  to  the  other  two 
flight  conditions  (t[203]  =  6.36,  p  <  .001).  The  FMS 
condition  was  again  rated  higher  in  time  pressure  as  a 
contributor  to  overall  workload  comparedto  the  manual 
condition  (t[203]  =  -5.93,  p  <  .001 ). 

The  pilots  were  also  asked  about  the  overall  impact  of 
communicating  with  ATC  during  the  flight  scenarios. 
It  would  be  expected  that  typical  ATC  communication 
would  be  considered  more  intrusiveas  the  cockpit  tasks 
increased.  However,  in  the  FMS  condition,  the  ATC 
communication  overall  is  reduced  because  more 
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Figure  8.  Time  Pressure 

information  on  the  flight  route  is  provided  to  the  crews 
via  the  FMS  (rather  than  by  voice).  Under  all  three 
flight  conditions,  the  crews  rated  the  ATC 
communication  effect  on  their  workload  as  low  to  mid¬ 
range  on  the  scale  (see  Figure  9).  The  crews  rated  the 
overall  task  of  communicating  with  ATC  as 
contributing  little  to  the  overall  workload  under  the 
autopilot  condition,  followed  by  being  rated  as  a  greater 
contributor  in  the  manual  condition  (F[2,203]  =  5.77,  p 
<  .01).  While  the  communication  with  ATC  was  less 
demanding  underthe  autopilot  condition  than  the  FMS 
and  manual  conditions  (t[203]  =  2.77,  p  <  .01),  the 
difference  between  manual  and  FMS  conditions  was  not 
statistically  significant.  Thus,  the  workload  impact  of 
ATC  communications  under  FMS  usage  was  higher 
than  the  autopilot  "baseline"  despite  the  overall 
reduction  in  number  of  clearances  issued  by  ATC  to  the 
crew. 
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Figure  9.  ATC  Communication. 

Transcript  Data 

The  simulation  transcript  data  was  analyzed  in  three 
ways;  1)  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  discussions  of 
the  flight  plan;  2)  the  amount  of  head-down  time  on  the 
part  of  the  pilots;  and  3)  the  different  strategies 
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employed  by  the  crews  to  implement  route  changes  in 
the  FMS  conditions.  Results  from  each  of  these  areas 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  below. 

Flight  Plan  Discussion 

The  activities  of  a  flight  crew  in  the  terminal  area  are 
traditionally  tactical  in  nature.  Crews  are  provided  with 
instructions  from  ATC  to  meet  airspace  restrictions  and 
are  guided  to  touchdown.  In  this  experiment,  the  crews 
were  briefed  on  the  flight  plan  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  simulations.  In  addition,  under  the  FMS  condition, 
the  planned  flight  route  information  was  explicitly 
available  to  the  crew  through  their  route  clearances  as 
well  as  additional  approach  plates  specific  to  the 
experiment. 

The  number  of  times  that  a  crew  discussed  the  flight 
plan  was  tabulated  within  each  of  the  different  flight 
conditions.  Flight  plan  discussion  was  characterizedas 
any  discussion  regarding  upcoming  waypoints,  future 
plans  for  dealing  with  route  amendments,  and  flight 
route  restrictions.  This  included  discussions  when  the 
crews  were  programming  the  FMS  and  discussing  the 
upcoming  waypoints  and  restrictions.  Flight  plan 
discussions  were  not  categorized  when  the  crew  merely 
stated  their  current  location  along  the  flight  path,  or  any 
discussion  of  their  current  status  in  relation  to  the 
overall  flight  path. 

As  shown  in  Figure  10,  the  FMS  flight  condition 
resulted  in  significantly  more  discussion  about  the 
flight  plan  than  the  manual  and  autopilot  conditions 
(F[2,110]  =  56.85,  p  <  .001).  There  was  also  greater 
variability  in  the  amount  of  discussion  about  the  flight 
plan  in  the  FMS  condition.  The  manual  and  autopilot 
conditions  were  not  significantly  different  from  one 
another.  This  suggests  the  crews  discussed  the  flight 
plan  information  more  extensively  in  the  FMS 
condition  than  in  the  traditional,  more  tactical  flight 
environment.  This  finding  also  suggests  that  the  crews 
were  more  aware  of  their  flight  route  under  the  FMS 
conditions. 

Head-downTime 

The  videotaped  data  were  reviewed  to  determine  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  crews  were  "head-down,"  or 
looking  at  the  FMS/CDU  to  accomplish  programming 
or  referencing  activities  during  the  flight.  The  types  of 
head-down  activity  were  classified  into  3  categories; 
Captain  (CA)  head-down.  First  Officer  (FO)  head-down, 
and  both  pilots  head-down.  Over  all  the  flight 
conditions,  the  FO  head-down  category  comprised  an 
average  of  79.4  seconds  of  head-down  time, followed  by 
the  CA  head-down  category,  with  an  average  of  66.4 
seconds  of  head-downtime.  There  was  relatively  little 
overall  time  in  which  both  crewmembers  were 
categorizedas  head-down: 29  seconds  on  average,  over 
all  the  simulated  flights. 
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Figure  10.  Discussion  of  Flight  Plan. 

Head-downtime  is  necessarily  influenced  by  the  flight 
duties  assigned  to  the  PF  or  PNF.  Traditionally,  the 
PNF  is  responsible  for  talking  on  the  radios  and  non¬ 
control-related  tasks  during  flight.  Given  the  difficulties 
that  some  of  the  crews  appeared  to  experience  in  the 
FMS  condition,  and  based  on  crew  comments,  it  was 
expected  that  there  would  be  some  significant  sharing  of 
the  PNF  programming  duties  between  the  crewmembers 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  necessary  programming 
tasks.  Figure  1 1  depicts  the  head-down  time  for  both 
crewmembers  in  the  FMS  conditions  only.  The  figure 
shows  that  the  head-down  time  did  not  increase 
significantly  for  the  PNF.  Which  crewmember  was 
flying  did  not  significantly  influence  the  amount  of 
head-down  time  for  both  crewmembers  at  the  same 
time.  Also,  when  the  CA  was  flying,  the  FO  did 
significantly  more  of  the  programming  and  referencing 
of  the  FMS  (F[  1,87]  =  15.64,  p<. 001).  When  the  FO 
was  flying,  the  CA  did  significantly  more  of  the 
programming  and  referencing  of  the  I^S  (F[l,85]  = 
7.77,  p  <  .01).  This  finding  coincides  with  the 
traditional  duty  assignments  as  requiredby  most  airline 
standard  operating  procedures. 


□  Both  HD 
B  CA  Head-Down 
B  FO  Head-Down 


CA  Flying  FO  Flying 

Flight  Assignment 


Figure  11.  Head-Down  Time  by  Flight  Assignment 
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Figure  12.  Head-Down  Time. 

Figure  12  depicts  the  head-downtime  across  the  flight 
conditions,  partialling  out  the  effects  of  the  PF.  There 
was  nearly  three  times  as  much  head-downtime  on  the 
part  of  the  CA  under  the  FMS  conditions  than  the 
manual  and  autopilot  conditions;  this  finding  is 
statistically  significant  (F[2,  85]  =  27.272,  p  <  .001). 
Similar  results  were  found  for  the  FO  head-down  time 
(F[2,83]  =  15.668,  p  <  .001);  there  was  again  nearly 
three  times  as  much  head-downtime  on  the  part  of  the 
FO  in  the  FMS  condition  than  the  manual  and  autopilot 
conditions. 

FMS  Programming  Strategies 
The  FMS  programming  strategies  were  examined  for 
the  FMS  runs.  There  were  five  out  of  the  available  46 
cases  of  FMS  observations  in  which  no  strategy  could 
be  determined  from  the  videotaped  data. 

Two  strategies  were  observed  in  dealing  with  the  route 
amendment  introduced  in  the  FMS  flight  conditions. 
When  the  crews  were  provided  with  the  route  clearance, 
they  generally  followed  one  of  two  ways  of  starting  the 
aircraft  along  the  new  route.  In  the  first  strategy,  the 
crews  got  the  arrival  route  information  first,  before 
starting  the  aircraft  along  its  new  route.  In  the  second 
strategy,  the  crews  started  the  aircraft  along  the  route 
first,  and  then  completed  accessing  the  arrival 
information  from  the  FMS  descent  page.  The 
functional  differences  between  the  two  strategies 
appeared  to  be  that  the  first  strategy  reducedthe  number 
of  keystrokes  necessary  to  interact  with  the  FMS.  The 
second  strategy  required  more  steps  to  program  the 
FMS,  but  started  the  aircraft  along  its  new  clearance 
sooner.  One  of  the  crews  indicated  that  the  second 
strategy  was  one  that  was  taught  in  training,  and  they 
understood  it  was  the  method  they  were  expected  to  use. 

In  63.4%  of  the  available  FMS  runs,  the  pilots  chose  to 
use  the  second  strategy.  Further  analysis  was  conducted 
to  see  if  there  were  any  statistically  significant 
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correlations  between  the  strategy  utilized  by  the  flight 
crews  and  other  experimental  conditions  (discounting 
the  possible  training  effects).  There  were  no 
statistically  significant  associations  between  strategy 
and:  the  originating  fix,  amount  of  head-downtime,  the 
duration  of  the  head-down  time,  or  the  PF. 

FMS  programming  time  is  documented  in  Reference  3. 
An  analysis  was  conducted  to  see  if  there  were 
significant  differences  between  the  programming  times 
associated  with  the  two  strategies.  The  mean 
programming  time  was  86.55  sec  (SD  =  53.35)  for  the 
first  strategy,  while  the  mean  programming  time  for  the 
second  strategy  was  117.85  sec  (SD  =  42.64). 
Although  the  perception  of  the  amount  of  actions 
required  and  the  mean  programming  times  suggest  a 
definite  reduction  in  programming  time  for  the  first 
strategy,  the  means  were  not  statistically  different  from 
one  another. 

Pilot  Acceptance 

Pilot  acceptance  of  the  FMS  procedures  was  not 
explicitly  collected  with  any  kind  of  acceptance  rating 
scale.  Acceptance  data  is  therefore  inferred  from  the 
extensive  debriefing  discussions  held  with  the  pilots 
following  the  simulation  runs,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
day  of  simulation. 

Although  the  crews  were  largely  successful  with 
utilizing  the  FMS  in  these  terminal-area  experimental 
scenarios,  overall,  the  pilots  reported  dissatisfaction,  and 
emphasized  the  extra  workload  that  was  requiredduring 
arrival  operations.  The  additional  route  clearance  change 
that  was  issued  on  runs  which  originated  from  the 
southeastern  comerpost  was  especially  difficult  to 
accommodate.  Pilots  felt  that  they  had  insufficient  time 
to  prepare  and  program  for  the  additional  route  change. 
One  pilot  said  that  if  a  change  was  requiredlate  in  the 
approach  phase,  the  change  should  simply  consist  of 
runway  headings,  speed,  and  altitude,  rather  than  an 
entire  new  route  clearance.  Another  pilot  said  that  when 
there  is  low  workload,  utilizing  the  FMS  reducedthe 
workload  even  further;  however,  under  higher  workload, 
utilizing  the  FMS  made  the  overall  tasks  "impossible." 

Discussion 

The  demographics  data  show  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  familiarity  with  automation  on  the  part  of  the  flight 
crews  who  participated  in  the  experiment.  However, 
this  familiarity  with  automation  and  the  occasional  use 
of  the  FMS  during  the  cruise  portion  of  long,  trans¬ 
oceanic  flights  suggests  that  the  crews'  familiarity  with 
programming  may  not  translate  into  the  pressure  of 
utilizing  the  FMS  in  a  more  high-workload 
environment,  such  as  in  a  terminal  approach  segment  of 
flight. 
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The  questionnaire  data  show  that  the  pilots  reported 
workload  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  FMS  condition.  The 
crews  reported  the  least  amount  of  workload  under  the 
autopilot  condition,  which  could  represent  a  baseline  of 
how  they  normally  perform  their  flight  tasks  in  the 
terminal  area.  One  reason  for  the  increased  workload  in 
the  FMS  condition  can  be  attributed  to  the  amount  of 
head-downtime  in  the  terminal  area.  The  time  needed 
to  refer  to  the  FMS  for  programming  purposes  suggests 
that  there  was  less  time  available  to  perform  other 
required  tasks.  It  was  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
pilots  that  there  is  a  lot  that  the  crews  need  to  take  care 
of  in  the  final  phases  of  flight,  and  that  monitoring  and 
programming  tasks  removes  a  crewmember  from  being 
able  to  participate  in  these  tasks.  The  impact  of  ATC 
communications  were  expected  to  be  reduced  with  the 
use  of  the  FMS  in  the  terminal  area,  but  even  though 
fewer  clearances  from  ATC  were  issued  in  the  FMS 
conditions,  the  impact  of  communicating  with  ATC 
was  still  considered  by  the  pilots  to  be  higher  than  the 
autopilot  condition,  and  about  the  same  as  during 
manual  operations. 

The  amount  of  time  the  pilots  spent  discussing  the 
flight  plan  was  significantly  increased  in  the  FMS 
condition  over  the  other  two  flight  conditions.  This 
result  could  be  attributed  to  both  an  increased  awareness 
of  the  flight  plan  in  general,  or  indicate  problems 
encountered  due  to  the  FMS  programming  activity. 
This  increase  in  flight  plan  discussion  was  somewhat 
expected,  given  that  the  crewmembers  are  no  longer  able 
to  share  information  in  the  same  way  that  they  would 
under  conventional  autopilot  operations,  such  as 
viewing  the  setting  of  switches  and  dials  and  associating 
these  motions  with  intended  actions.  This  increased 
discussion  and  awareness  of  the  flight  plan  might  be 
expected  to  be  associated  with  greater  satisfaction  with 
the  overall  flight,  since  more  information  is  being 
provided  to  the  pilots  on  what  to  expect.  However, 
ratings  of  satisfaction  were  not  positively  associated 
with  the  FMS  conditions.  Crews  were  the  least 
satisfied  with  their  performance  in  the  FMS  conditions. 
In  addition,  the  crews  also  rated  the  flight  planning  as 
being  a  greater  contributor  to  the  workload  under  the 
FMS  condition.  Reference  3  describes  in  detail  the 
errors  in  pilot  adherence  to  trajectories  during  these 
simulations:  of  the  nine  significant  route  errors  over  all 
the  runs,  eight  were  under  FMS  conditions.  The  errors 
consisted  of  incorrect  FMS  procedures  being  entered  or 
the  inability  to  enter  the  procedures  in  a  timely  manner. 

From  crewmember  comments,  the  head-down  time 
appeared  to  be  a  significant  issue  in  the  acceptability  of 
the  FMS  procedures  in  the  terminal  area.  They 
perceived  that  the  use  of  the  FMS  required  too  much 
head-down  time,  and  that  it  caused  both  crewmembers  to 
become  involved  in  referencing  and  programming  the 
FMS  regardless  of  flight  condition.  Contrary  to  their 


perceptions,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  PNF  still 
accomplished  the  majority  of  the  FMS  interactions  and 
the  PF  was  able  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  flying 
tasks.  Given  the  pilot  concerns,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  both  PF  and  PNF  would  have  experienced 
more  closely  equivalent  times  devoted  to  referencingand 
programming  the  FMS.  In  contrast,  the  results  showed 
that  the  pilots  maintained  relatively  significant 
differences  in  head-down  time,  suggesting  that  they  were 
able  to  adhere  to  standard  operating  procedures. 

The  head-down  time  was  much  more  pronounced  in  the 
FMS  cases  than  under  the  manual  or  autopilot  cases. 
This  suggests  that  under  the  more  time-critical  tasks 
required  of  the  crews  during  the  terminalapproach  phase 
of  flight,  utilizing  the  FMS  often  means  that  not  only 
is  the  PNF  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  attending  to 
the  FMS,  but  much  more  time  than  is  customary  under 
autopilot  or  manual  flight  conditions.  This  may 
contribute  to  the  increased  time  pressure  that  the  crews 
reported  under  the  FMS  conditions.  The  resulting  effect 
may  be  that  under  FMS  usage  in  the  terminal  area,  the 
PF  may  have  to  take  on  more  tasks  that  are  usually 
completed  by  the  PNF.  It  is  critical  that  further  studies 
examine  this  issue  of  sharing  of  duties.  If  the  FMS 
programming  process  is  so  unwieldy  that  that  PNF 
must  spend  too  much  time  programming,  the  PF  will 
be  negatively  impacted  by  having  to  assist  either  in 
traditional  PNF  flying  duties,  or  in  the  programming 
activity  itself 

The  strategy  that  the  crews  employed  most  frequently  in 
programming  the  FMS  reflects  what  they  have  been 
trained  to  utilize  and  may  also  indicate  the  more 
intuitive  means  of  integrating  the  FMS  into  the  flying 
duties.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the  crews  chose  to 
use  the  method  which  sent  the  aircraft  along  its  (new) 
route  more  quickly,  rather  than  use  the  quicker  way  to 
program  the  FMS,  despite  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
keystrokes.  Improving  the  FMS  interface  through 
decreasing  the  amount  of  keystrokes,  or  enabling  the 
aircraft  to  be  started  along  its  new  route  more  quickly 
(with  fewer  complex  FMS  programming  actions)  would 
probably  be  a  welcome  design  change.  It  would  also  be 
useful  to  investigate  the  different  ways  that  different 
airlines  may  train  their  pilots  in  FMS  usage.  This 
might  provide  some  clues  as  to  airline  priorities  and 
how  better  FMS  interfaces  would  influence  their 
training  procedures. 

Training  itself  may  also  influence  the  effective  use  of 
the  FMS  in  the  terminal  area.  Because  the  pilots  in 
this  study  were  chosen  for  their  familiarity  with  the 
747-400,  they  were  more  likely  to  have  used  the  FMS 
only  in  the  cruise  phase  of  trans-oceanic  flights.  Thus, 
they  may  not  have  had  enough  familiarity  using  the 
FMS  features,  or  identifying  and  correcting  entry  errors. 
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Future  studies  may  wish  to  provide  more  training  runs 
to  the  pilots  to  familiarize  them  with  the  FMS. 

Pilot  acceptance  of  the  FMS  clearances  in  the  terminal 
area  was  generally  not  positive.  While  the  crews  were 
clearly  able  to  accomplish  the  flying  tasks  under  the 
FMS  conditions,  time  pressure  and  crew  resource  issues 
contributed  to  their  general  dissatisfaction  with  using 
the  FMS  in  the  terminal  approach  phase  of  flight. 
Other  aids  may  be  needed  to  successfully  implement 
widespreaduse  of  the  FMS  in  the  terminal  area.  One 
such  aid  is  datalink,  which  could  reduce  some  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  with  programming  and  entering 
in  route  changes  that  are  received  by  voice.  Use  of 
other  such  devices  should  consider  whether  there  is  an 
added  impact  upon  head-downtime  and  time  pressure 
experienced  by  the  flight  crews. 

Conclusion 

Previous  studies  have  indicated  that  the  FMS  reduces 
workload,  primarily  in  the  cruise  phase  of  flight.  In  the 
arrival  phase,  FMS  usage  was  reported  to  increase 
workload.^  The  results  of  this  experiment  support  these 
findings.  In  this  study,  among  the  three  flight 
conditions  examined,  the  FMS  mode  was  rated  highest 
in  self-reported  workload,  with  the  lowest  levels  of 
performance  satisfaction.  The  FMS  workload  levels 
were  rated  higher  than  even  flying  with  minimal 
automation.  Some  variables  which  were  assumed 
would  be  benefits  of  using  the  FMS,  such  as  reduced 
ATC  interaction  and  possibly  more  efficient  flight 
planning,  were  found  to  actually  be  more  difficult  under 
FMS  flight  conditions.  These  expected  advantages  did 
not  outweigh  some  of  the  other  problems  experienced 
by  the  crews. 

The  self-reported  workload  under  theautopilot  condition 
was  the  lowest  of  the  three  flight  conditions.  The 
greater  amount  of  pilot  performance  satisfaction  in  the 
autopilot  condition  provides  an  indicator  of  a  baseline 
level  of  workload  to  which  pilots  are  accustomed.  This 
level  should  probably  be  considered  as  a  target  in  the 
development  of  cockpit  automation  and  the  integration 
of  advancedATC  automation,  to  help  reduce  the  pilot 
workload  in  the  terminal  area.  Strategies  observed  in 
the  use  of  the  FMS  from  this  study  suggest  that  for 
future  development  of  FMS  interfaces,  there  should  be 
an  examination  of  what  is  more  intuitive  and  expedient 
for  the  pilots  in  dealing  with  route  clearances.  The  time 
pressure  involved  in  the  terminal  area  is  another  reason 
why  there  should  be  attention  paid  to  improving  the 
nature  of  the  FMS  interface  if  pilots  are  to  be  expected 
to  use  the  FMS  in  the  terminal  area.  In  addition, 
training  issues  should  also  be  addressed  in  future 
simulation  to  help  identify  whether  the  terminal  area  is 
itself  a  barrier  to  FMS  usage,  or  if  greater  proficiency 
using  the  FMS  (together  with  a  more  intuitive  human- 


computer  interface)  would  be  sufficient  to  allow 
effective  FMS  use  in  the  terminal  area. 

It  is  clear  from  this  study  that  while  benefits  may  be 
expected  from  FMS  usage,  further  work  needs  to  be 
done  to  examine  how  the  pilots  can  most  effectively 
incorporate  this  information  into  their  work 
environment  without  negatively  impacting  workload 
and  smooth,  safe  flight  operations.  To  do  so  will  help 
to  ensure  greater  accuracy  for  meeting  trajectories 
introduced  by  advancedATC  automation.  Providing 
route  information  to  the  pilots  via  datalink  could 
streamline  this  process  in  the  terminal  area,  and  allow 
for  the  efficient  use  of  the  FMS. 
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ABSTRACT 

An  empirical  study  was  carried  out  comparing 
two-dimensional  and  three-dimensional  displays 
for  air  traffic  control,  exploring  the  suitability  of 
3D  displays  for  ATC.  Experiments  compared  the 
performance  of  two  subject  groups  (air  traffic  con¬ 
trollers  and  novices  with  no  ATC  experience)  using 
three  types  of  display  (2D,  pseudo-3D  and  stereo¬ 
scopic  3D)  over  a  number  of  tasks:  Observations 
of  azimuth  angle  and  distance  between  two  air¬ 
craft;  selecting  two  aircraft  from  a  scene  beised  on 
criteria  of  highest  and  lowest,  and  closest  horizon¬ 
tally;  and  a  conflict  detection  task.  The  results 
largely  supported  the  findings  of  3D  display  re¬ 
search,  but  behavioural  differences  were  observed 
between  the  novices  and  controllers.  Evidence  was 
found  that  subjects  tended  to  detect  conflicts  by 
examining  horizontal  and  vertical  separations  sep¬ 
arately  rather  than  exploiting  the  integrated  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  3D  displays.  This  may  negate 
some  of  the  benefits  of  a  3D  visualisation,  but 
whether  controllers  can  be  trained  to  exploit  fully 
the  integrated  presentation  of  a  3D  display  remains 
to  be  investigation.  Finally,  controllers  invited  to 
view  and  comment  on  a  virtual  reality  demonstra¬ 
tion  rejected  immersive  VR  technology  for  radar 
control,  but  found  it  potentially  useful  for  visual 
control  room  simulation  and  for  workspace  design. 

INTRODUCTION 

Since  humans  have  evolved  to  make  sense  of 
the  three-dimensional  (3D)  visual  environment,  a 
3D  display  may  afford  effective  communication  of 
spatial  information  to  a  viewer  ‘by  exploiting  the 
analytic  and  integrative  characteristics  of  visual 
perception’.^  This  gives  potentially  lower  work¬ 
load  and  increased  efficiency  in  performing  a  task 
involving  spatial  information  compared  to  a  two- 
dimensional  (2D)  display,  which  must  use  multi¬ 
ple  views  or  multiple  codes  to  convey  information 
along  the  display’s  depth  axis. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  since  air  traffic  con¬ 
trol  (ATC)  is  a  task  requiring  operators  to  solve 
problems  involving  all  three  spatial  dimensions,  it 
is  a  natural  application  of  3D  display  technology,^ 
and  that  the  resulting  potential  workload  reduc¬ 
tion  might  enhance  safety  and  efficiency  Three- 
dimensional  air  traffic  displays  for  ATC  and  other 
applications  have  been  implemented  in  previous 
studies,^"^  but  despite  these  investigations,  none 
are  currently  in  operational  use.  A  paramount  rea¬ 
son  must  be  the  very  high  risks  associated  with 
moving  to  an  unproven  technology,  especially  in 
a  safety-critical  application  such  as  ATC.  New 
technologies  tend  to  introduce  new  problems  and 
errors,  the  understanding  of  which  tends  to  lag 
behind  the  growth  of  technology,  leading  to  the 
danger  of  misapplication  or  poor  implementation. 
Any  benefits  of  3D  displays  over  the  status  quo 
must  be  therefore  weighed  against  these  and  other 
costs  (for  example  training  operators  and  devel¬ 
oping  new  procedures),  but  simply  Ccisting  the  an 
air  traffic  scenario  into  a  3D  pictorial  presentation 
does  not  itself  guarantee  insight  into  the  data.® 

A  key  question  is  therefore  how  effectively  a  3D 
display  can  support  the  task  of  ATC  compared  to 
a  2D  display.  With  this  in  mind,  an  study  was  car¬ 
ried  out  to  compare  2D  with  3D  displays  for  ATC.^ 
The  objectives  were  to  make  an  exploratory  empir¬ 
ical  investigation  from  a  human  factors  viewpoint 
to  identify  possible  strengths  and  pitfalls  in  us¬ 
ing  3D  displays,  and  to  highlight  areas  for  further 
investigation.  In  addition,  an  immersive  virtual 
reality  (VR)  simulation  was  constructed  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  air  traffic  controllers  for  comments  as  to 
future  applications  of  the  technology. 

BACKGROUND 

The  task  of  ATC  is  basically  one  of  flow  con¬ 
trol  and  scheduling.  Each  air  traffic  control  officer 
(ATCO)*  is  responsible  for  a  sector  of  airspace  into 
which  aircraft  enter  at  various  positions  and  times 
and  must  be  guided  to  their  exit  points  within  n 

*  Air  traffic  controllers  are  referred  to  as  .Air  Tralli<  t'oii- 
trol  Officers  in  the  UK,  and  tbe  abbreviation  .ATCO  will  be 
used  hencefortli  for  brevity. 
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framework  of  rules  and  procedures.  The  task  is 
a  four-dimensional  problem,  with  aircraft  moving 
through  space  and  time;  flow  is  managed  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  current  and  projected  future  state  of 
traffic,  and  planning  accordingly. 

ATCOs  often  refers  to  their  awareness  of  the 
air  traffic  situation  as  the  picture,  and  this  forms 
the  key  to  control.  The  picture  is  built  and  main¬ 
tained  by  reference  to  flight  progress  strips  and  a 
plan-view  display  (PVD)  if  air  traffic.  Studies  car¬ 
ried  out  into  the  ATCO’s  picture*®  and  computer- 
supported  cooperative  working  in  ATC**“*^  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  large  part  of  the  ATCO’s  task  involves 
working  predominantly  with  the  flight  strips,  with 
the  radar  display  in  support.  Conversely,  two 
former  ATCOs,  Strutt  and  Burnett,  place  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  PVD.  Strutt’s  assumption  is  that 
through  the  PVD,  the  controller  is  constantly 
aware  of  the  spatial  relationships  between  the  air¬ 
craft,^  and  Burnett  refers  to  studies  which  have 
shown  that  “Controllers  make  from  100  to  150 
decisions  per  minute  and  each  decision  is  based 
almost  entirely  on  the  information  presented  on 
the  PVD.”.^ 

The  picture  is  not  so  much  a  pictorial  image 
of  the  traffic  in  the  mind  of  the  controller  as  a 
mental  model  of  the  plan,  its  state  of  execution 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  traffic.  It  must 
contain  some  spatial  elements  and  these  elements 
must  have  a  three-dimensional  aspect.  However, 
if  there  is  a  spatial  model,  it  may  not  necessarily 
be  an  integrated  one,  possibly  due  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  visualising  the  vertical  dimension  from  the 
numeric  height  information  presented  on  the  PVD 
and  flight  strips.  This  raises  two  questions:  (1)  If 
the  ATCO’s  picture  is  not  an  integrated  3D  spa¬ 
tial  image,  then  would  a  3D  traffic  image  support 
the  air  traffic  control  task?  (2)  What  can  a  3D  air 
traffic  display  offer  that  might  assist  the  formation 
and  maintenance  of  the  controller’s  picture? 

In  making  the  choice  between  2D  and  3D  dis¬ 
play  formats  for  an  application,  VV^ickens  and  Todd 
suggest  two  research  domains  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered:  3D  display  research  and  the  proximity 
compatibility  principle.* 

The  proximity  compatibility  principle  asserts 
that  “tasks  of  a  more  integrative  nature  involv¬ 
ing  (for  example)  the  comparison  between  data 
points  will  benefit  from  more  ‘object-like’  displays, 
whereas  tasks  requiring  the  focus  of  attention  on 
a  single  dimension  or  single  object  will  be  better 
served  by  more  .separated  bargraph  or  digital  dis¬ 
plays.”*  Applying  this  to  ATC,  which  display  is 
better  suited  depends  on  how  the  spatial  separa¬ 
tions  between  objects  are  compared  and  assessed, 
whether  as  .separate  horizontal  and  vertical  dimen- 
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sions  or  in  an  integrated  manner. 

Regarding  3D  display  research,  although  the  3D 
picture  presents  spatial  information  in  a  format 
which  is  easily  interpreted  by  the  viewer,  there  are 
a  number  of  drawbacks,  the  most  critical  of  which 
are  that  the  3D  representation  creates  ambiguity 
regarding  the  precise  location  of  objects  along  the 
display’s  depth  axis  (and  consequently  potentially 
reduced  precision  in  reading  values  along  any  one 
particular  axis),  and  that  the  multiple  parame¬ 
ters  involved  in  constructing  the  display  interact  in 
complex  ways  and  can  lead  to  distortions  or  biases 
in  viewing.^’ *"*  If  ATC  tasks  require  spatial  judge¬ 
ments  such  as  distance  and  angle  between  objects 
to  be  made  with  precision,  then  a  3D  rendering 
might  not  be  suitable. 

Some  Previous  Research 

Tam^  and  Strutt^  have  constructed  concept 
demonstrations  of  3D  air  traffic  representations  for 
ATC. 

Strutt  implemented  a  display  comprising  three 
orthogonal  2D  views  (one  plan,  two  side)  and  an 
integrated  3D  view,  which  he  suggests  might  fix 
the  picture  in  the  controller’s  mind  and  alleviate 
mental  integration  workload.  He  postulates  two 
reasons  for  the  non-operational  implementation  of 
3D  displays  in  ATC  to  date:  (1)  A  plan-view  dis¬ 
play  can  already  convey  3D  information  through 
the  digital  height  readout  in  the  datablock,  and 
(2)  previous  3D  representations  may  have  caused 
controllers  to  become  disorientated,  perhaps  due 
to  position  ambiguity  caused  by  lack  of  depth  in¬ 
formation. 

Tam  implemented  a  3D  display  for  visualising 
a  new  ATC  concept  known  as  ‘tubes  of  flight’, 
in  which  aircraft  are  assigned  tunnels  in  the  sky. 
His  display  features  a  PVD  with  a  sub-window  in 
which  a  selected  portion  of  the  airspace  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  in  3D  and  manipulated  (rotated,  scaled  etc.) 
independently  of  the  main  display. 

The  studies  of  Tam  and  Strutt  did  not  ex¬ 
perimentally  compare  the  3D  and  2D  formats. 
Two  studies  which  do  so  are  those  of  Burnett  &: 
Barfield"*’*^  and  Bemis,  Leeds  L  Wiener.® 

Burnett  &  Barfield’s  study  used  a  survey  and 
experiments  involving  ATCOs  to  analyse  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  multiple  colours,  information  density  and 
traffic  complexity  on  2D  and  perspective  3D  dis¬ 
plays.  They  measured  the  times  ATCOs  took  to 
perform  three  tasks:  Resolution  of  impending  con¬ 
flicts,  identification  of  highest  and  lowest  aircraft 
in  a  scenario,  and  the  reconstruction  of  air  traffic 
scenarios.  It  was  found  that  performance  using 
a  perspective  display  was  at  least  equal  to  and 
in  some  cases  better  than  the  PVD.  Subjects  ex- 
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pressed  a  preference  for  the  3D  display  for  extract¬ 
ing  immediate  spatial  and  directional  information, 
blit  indicated  that  due  to  their  training  on  PVDs, 
they  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  datablocks 
for  speed  and  altitude  extraction. 

Bernis  et  al.  compared  plan-view  and  perspec¬ 
tive  tactical  displays  for  the  tasks  of  threat  de¬ 
tection  and  interceptor  selection,  and  found  that 
subjects  using  the  perspective  display  made  signif¬ 
icantly  fewer  errors  and  took  less  time  to  perform 
the  threat  detection  and  interception  tasks. 

THE  STUDY 

The  object  of  the  study  was  to  compare  2D  and 
3D  display  formats  over  a  series  of  tasks  which 
were  felt  to  be  pertinent  to  ATC,  based  on  verify¬ 
ing  and  extending  extending  the  study  of  Burnett 
k  Barfield. 

Experiment  Overview 

In  order  to  address  the  problem  of  bias  due  to 
prior  training  and  experience,  two  volunteer  sub¬ 
ject  populations  were  used:  22  ATCOs^  (referred 
to  as  the  ‘expert’  group),  and  16  subjects  with 
no  ATC  experience  (referred  to  as  the  ‘novice’ 
group)C  The  ATCOs’  ages  were  distributed  fairly 
evenly  between  the  ranges  21-30,  31-40  and  41- 
50  years,  whereas  the  novices  were  predominantly 
in  the  21-30  years  age  group.  All  but  two  of  the 
novices  and  four  of  the  ATCOs  were  male.  It  was 
hypothesised  that  the  ATCO  group  might  have  a 
higher  average  spatial  ability,  and  that  this  might 
explain  any  differences  in  performance  between  the 
groups;  however  a  spatial  ability  test^^  failed  to 
find  any  significant  difference  between  the  spatial 
abilities  of  the  two  groups. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  as  a  2  x  3  facto¬ 
rial  design  (two  levels  of  subject  group  crossed  with 
three  levels  of  display  type  (PVD,  pseudo-3D  and 
stereoscopic  3D,  described  below).  Subject  cell  al¬ 
locations  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The  distribution 
is  uneven  due  to  ‘no  shows’  and  rescheduling  of 
subject  attendance. 


Display  1 

Group 

PVD 

pseudo-3D 

stereo-3D 

Total 

Novice 

6 

5 

5 

16 

Expert 

7 

9 

6 

22 

Total 

13 

14 

11 

38 

Table  1  Number  of  Subjects  in  Each  Cell 


*Due  to  recruitment  restrictions,  all  participating  AT¬ 
COs  worked  at  visual  control  room  tasks,  with  only  a  few 
current  radar  controllers.  However,  all  except  one  had 
previous  operational  radar  control  experience,  and  all  had 
received  radar  training. 

*The  novice  group  was  composed  of  13  university  stu¬ 
dents  and  3  lecturers/ teachers. 


There  were  several  experimental  tasks.  Two  of 
the.se  concentrated  on  elements  of  the  ATC'  task  in 
i.solation:  Interpreting  angles  and  distances;  and 
speed  and  accuracy  of  selection  of  aircraft  based 
on  criteria  of  horizontal  proximity  and  altitiule.  A 
conflict  detection  task  was  included  as  compound 
task  to  apply  the  isolated  elements  of  the  first  two 
tasks  to  a  more  complex  ‘real-world’  one.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  an  immersive  VR  system  was  used  to  present 
a  visualisation  of  air  traffic  and  an  architectural 
simulation  to  the  ATCO  group,  in  order  to  can¬ 
vass  subjective  views  regarding  the  utility  of  VR 
technologies  for  future  ATC  applications. 

Following  a  demographic  questionnaire,  each 
subject  completed  the  tasks  sequentially,  with  a 
training  session  prior  to  and  a  questionnaire  fol¬ 
lowing  each  task.  Rest  time  was  given  between 
each  task.  The  total  time  taken  to  perform  all 
tasks  was  not  recorded,  but  no  subject  took  more 
than  3  hours  to  complete  the  experiment  (includ¬ 
ing  the  20  minute  spatial  ability  test). 

Displays 

Three  types  of  display  were  developed  for  the 
study:  A  2D  plan-view  display  (PVD);  a  pseudo- 
3D  perspective  display,  using  only  monocular  cues 
to  convey  the  sense  of  depth;  and  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  3D  display.  A  schematic  of  the  pseudo- 
3D  display  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  (Note  that 
this  is  a  monochrome  reproduction,  whereas  the 
original  displays  used  colour,  as  per  an  interim 
NATS  colour  standard. ^^)  The  displays  showed 
a  50  X  50  n.mi.  area  centered  at  the  radar  head 
at  Heathrow  airport,  with  a  video  map  showing 
airway  structures  in  the  London  Terminal  Manoeu- 
vering  Area.  Range  rings  were  superimposed  at 
10  n.mi.  intervals  as  an  aid  to  distance  judgement. 
North  was  in  the  direction  of  the  display  depth 
axis. 

Two  types  of  projection  were  considered  for  gen¬ 
erating  the  3D  display:  a  perspective  projection, 
which  contains  the  depth  cue  of  linear  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  a  parallel  projection,  which  does  not. 
An  example  of  the  prototype  perspective  3D  di.s- 
play  format  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  parallel 
projection  weis  selected  after  evaluation  in  a  pilot 
study.  Reasons  included  the  fact  that  linear  per¬ 
spective  led  to  ‘clustering’  of  aircraft  close  to  the 
horizon,  and  meant  that  the  projected  size  of  a 
vector  of  fixed  objective  length  varied  depending 
on  its  depth  in  the  display. 

The  displays  were  implemented  on  a  Silicon 
Graphics  Indy  workstation,  displayed  on  a  20- 
inch  colour  monitor  with  a  dot  pitch  of  0.20  mm. 
The  stereoscopic  display  was  implemented  using 
time-multiplexed  images — left  and  right  fields  were 
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presented  alternately  at  a  rate  of  60  Hz  and  the 
subject  wore  Stereographies  CrystalEyes  liquid- 
crystal  shutter  glasses  synchronised  to  the  dis¬ 
play  to  blank  the  left  or  right  eye  as  necessary. 

In  this  particular  implementation,  display  verti¬ 
cal  resolution  was  halved  when  the  display  was  in 
stereoscopic  mode  (the  number  of  scanlines  was 
halved,  but  the  picture  expanded  vertically  to  fill 
the  screen). 

The  amount  of  aircraft  symbology  and  the  pre¬ 
cise  datablock  content  varied  with  the  task  (the 
symbology  is  shown  more  clearly  in  Figure  4).  Air¬ 
craft  position  was  represented  on  the  PVD  by  a 
black  filled  circle  of  1  mm  diameter,  and  could  be 
followed  by  smaller  trailing  histories  in  the  case  of 
a  dynamic  scenario.  The  3D  displays  used  two  sets 
of  position  symbols,  for  the  air  and  ground  posi¬ 
tions,  with  the  ground  symbols  rendered  in  white. 

The  air  plot  and  ground  plot  were  connected  by  a 
‘drop  line’,  the  length  of  which  gave  a  direct  visu¬ 
alisation  of  the  height  of  the  aircraft. 

The  datablocks  were  rendered  as  black  text  on 
a  solid  white  background  with  a  border,  at  the 
12  o’clock  position  with  respect  to  the  aircraft 
position  symbol.  In  the  2D  display,  overlapping 
datablocks  could  be  ‘swapped’  by  clicking  with  a 
mouse,  but  it  was  found  that  with  this  approach 
in  the  3D  display,  ‘far’  datablocks  could  obscure 
‘near’  datablocks,  violating  the  occlusion  depth 
cue  and  partly  destroying  the  sense  of  depth.  In 
the  3D  displays,  therefore,  clicking  on  a  datablock 
which  obscured  another  caused  it  to  become  trans¬ 
parent,  just  leaving  its  frame  and  revealing  the 
datablock  behind  (see  Figure  3). 

The  tasks  and  their  results  are  now  presented  in 
brief.  Lack  of  space  precludes  reporting  the  sta¬ 
tistical  analyses  in  detail:  Readers  are  referred  to 
Brown(1996)^  for  full  information. 

Task  1:  Azimuth  Angle  &:  Relative  Distance 

In  informal  interviews  conducted  with  ATCOs 
prior  to  the  experimental  study,  the  ability  to 
make  sufficiently  accurate  judgements  of  azimuth 
angle  and  relative  distance  between  aircraft  was 
stated  as  being  of  great  importance.  This  task 
was  designed  to  test  the  influence  of  display  type 
and  subject  group  on  observations  of  these  pa¬ 
rameters.  Twenty  stimuli  each  consisting  of  two 
co-altitude  aircraft  (randomly  placed  subject  to 
a  maximum  distance  constraint)  were  constructed 
and  were  presented  to  the  subjects  in  random  or¬ 
der.  For  each  stimulus,  the  subjects  were  asked 
to  note  the  angle  and  distance  between  the  two 
aircraft  on  a  response  sheet,  working  at  their  own 
pace. 
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Due  to  the  biases  in  residing  azimuth  and  eleva¬ 
tion  angles^'*’ and  problems  of  distance  ambi¬ 
guity  in  3D  displays,  it  was  anticipated  that  angles 
and  distances  would  be  read  more  accurately  using 
the  2D  display  than  either  of  the  3D  formats.  The 
stereo-3D  display  was  expected  to  afford  greater 
accuracy  than  the  pseudo-3D  display,  since  stereo 
viewing  removes  one  of  the  sources  of  viewpoint 
misestimation  responsible  for  exocentric  azimuth 
judgement  biases  in  perspective  displays. These 
hypotheses  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  results. 
Analysing  the  azimuth  angle  observations  by  an 
analysis  of  covariance,  little  overall  bias  was  found 
in  the  case  of  the  PVD  (<  1®),  whereas  subjects 
using  the  3D  displays  showed  a  tendency  to  under¬ 
read  angles,  the  bias  being  larger  for  the  pseudo- 
3D  display  (-2.8^*)  than  for  the  stereo-3D  display 
(-2.4®).  Similar  results  were  found  when  analysing 
the  distance  observations^ — the  2D  display  gave 
the  highest  accuracy,  followed  by  the  stereo-3D 
display,  with  the  pseudo-3D  display  affording  the 
lowest  accuracy. 

Due  to  their  experience  and  training,  ATCOs 
were  expected  to  read  angles  and  distances  with 
greater  precision  than  novices.  However,  it  was 
found  that  subject  group  did  not  have  a  significant 
effect  on  observations  of  either  azimuth  angle  or 
distance.  This  may  have  been  due  to  behavioural 
differences  between  the  two  groups.  It  was  ob¬ 
served  that  novices  tended  to  take  more  time  over 
the  task,  possibly  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  high 
accuracy,  whereas  the  ATCOs  may  have  been  sat¬ 
isfied  with  attempting  to  read  to  a  lower  level  of 
accuracy.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  it  was 
found  that  the  experts  had  a  higher  proportion  of 
azimuth  angle  observations  which  were  multiples 
of  5®  than  novices  (97%  and  88%  respectively), 
and  for  distance,  observations  which  were  whole 
numbers  formed  a  higher  proportion  of  expert  ob¬ 
servations  than  those  of  the  novices  (90%  and  75% 
respectively). 

Task  2:  Information  Extraction 

This  task  investigated  how  the  speed  of  extract¬ 
ing  horizontal  and  vertical  information  depended 
on  display  format  and  subject  group. 

A  pilot  study  found  that  ATCOs  filter  non¬ 
pertinent  traffic  (e.g.  traffic  above  or  beneath  the 
sector),  and  also  tend  to  consider  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  dimensions  separately  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  separation.  Burnett  also  states  that  the 
primary  interests  to  controllers  are  vertical  and 

^Analysis  of  covariance  had  to  be  applied  to  the  logs  of 
the  actual  and  observed  distances,  due  to  non-constancy  of 
variance  of  observed  distance  with  stimulus  distance  (the 
variance  of  observations  got  larger  the  further  the  targets 
were  apart). 
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lateral  separations  between  aircraft,  and  l.liat  a 
display  would  allow  controllers  to  'see  and  in¬ 
terpret’  these.  Further,  she  suggests  that  certain 
types  of  information  might  be  interpreted  more 
tpiickly  using  a  3D  display  than  a  PVD  (e.g.  the 
identification  of  an  object  as  high  or  low,  near  or 
far,  ascending  or  descending),'*  and  she  found  that 
subjects  were  able  to  identify  the  highest  and  low¬ 
est  aircraft  faster  using  a  3D  display  than  a  2D 
display.*'* 

The  information  extraction  task  was  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  required  subjects  to 
select  the  highest  and  lowest  pair  of  aircraft  from 
a  number;  the  second  part  required  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  two  aircraft  with  the  smallest  lateral 
separation.  For  each  part  of  the  task,  subjects 
were  presented  with  10  stimuli  each  containing  10 
aircraft,  and  for  each  stimulus  were  required  to  se¬ 
lect  two  aircraft  according  to  the  prevailing  criteria 
using  a  3-button  mouse.  Subjects  were  instructed 
to  work  as  quickly  as  possible  whilst  maintaining 
accuracy. 

The  time  from  presentation  of  each  stimulus 
to  the  selection  of  the  two  aircraft  was  recorded 
automatically.  The  aircraft  were  selected  by  ‘click¬ 
ing’  on  their  position  symbols  (the  air  position 
symbol  only  for  the  3D  display  formats)  with 
the  left  mouse  button,  which  toggled  the  symbol 
between  selected  (red)  and  non-selected  (black). 
When  satisfied  with  the  selections,  the  subjects 
were  required  to  press  the  middle  mouse  button, 
which  caused  the  time  elapsed  since  the  start  of 
the  stimulus  to  be  recorded  and  the  next  stimu¬ 
lus  to  be  presented.  A  number  of  problems  were 
found  with  this  mechanism,  however:  Some  sub¬ 
jects  initially  forgot  that  only  the  air  plot  symbols 
were  sensitive  on  the  3D  display;  the  mouse  was 
sometimes  ‘sticky’  (despite  regular  cleaning);  and 
there  were  occasional  problems  with  subjects  ac¬ 
customed  to  single-button  mice  pressing  the  wrong 
button.  These  problems  led  to  a  few  data  points 
with  times  markedly  greater  than  the  rest,  but 
the  technique  of  leverage  plots-®  showed  that  these 
were  below  the  threshold  at  which  they  could  be 
considered  as  outliers,  so  analysis  proceeded  using 
all  the  data  collected. 

Altitude  Extraction 

It  was  anticipated  that  subjects  using  the  3D 
displays  would  be  able  to  identify  and  select  the 
highest  and  lowest  aircraft  faster  than  those  using 
the  PVD,  since  determining  height  on  the  PVD 
requires  all  the  datablocks  to  be  read,  whereas  in 
a  3D  display  the  heights  of  aircraft  are  visualised 
graphically.  Subject  comments  suggested  that  in 
the  3D  display  formats,  the  length  of  the  drop 
lines  were  used  to  narrow  down  the  search,  with 


I  ho  datablocks  u.scd  for  confirmation  ami  accuracy. 
However,  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  this  strat¬ 
egy  was  not  useful  where  drop  lines  were  of  similar 
length,  and  .some  subjects  also  reported  problems 
in  comparing  drop  lines  of  similar  lengths  which 
were  far  apart  on  the  display. 

De.scriptive  statistics  of  the  altitude  extraction 
times  are  given  in  Table  2.  Analysis  of  variance 


Display 

Novice 

Expert 

PVD 

11.2  ±  4.5,  60 

12.7  ±  4.4,  70 

pseudo-.3D 

14.2  ±8.1,  50 

11.5  ±  4.3,  90 

steieo-3D 

9.6  ±  2.3,  50 

12.0  ±  5.0,  60 

'^bie  2  Altitude  Extraction  Times: 

(X(sec)±5,  N) 

(ANOVA)  tests  suggest  that  display  type  had  a 
significant  influence  for  the  novice  group;  the  dis¬ 
play  ranking  in  descending  order  of  altitude  ex¬ 
traction  performance  was  stereo-3D  display,  PVD. 
pseudo-3D  display.  The  fact  that  the  performance 
of  subjects  using  the  PVD  was  not  the  slowest 
was  unexpected,  and  may  be  due  to  the  problems 
with  clutter  and  inadequate  depth  cues  making 
the  pseudo-3D  display  difficult  to  interpret.  It  is 
postulated  that  with  adequate  depth  cues  (in  this 
case,  with  stereopsis),  a  3D  display  of  aircraft  po¬ 
sition  affords  feister  performance  than  a  2D  display 
for  determination  of  height,  but  if  depth  cues  are 
not  adequate,  then  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
3D  presentation  may  be  negated. 

For  the  expert  group,  display  type  was  found  to 
have  no  significant  influence.  This  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  bias  towards  the  use  of  datablocks: 
Some  ATCOs  reported  a  tendency  to  use  the  dat- 
ablock  height  information  even  in  the  3D  represen¬ 
tations,  citing  included  force  of  habit  and  doubts 
about  the  accuracy  of  using  the  drop  lines  as  rea¬ 
sons. 

Using  the  PVD,  the  novice  group  was  found  to 
be  faster  than  the  ATCO  group  (although  this 
was  borderline  significant — p  =  0.052).  For  the 
stereo-3D  display,  novices  were  significantly  faster 
than  the  experts.  No  significant  difference  between 
the  groups  was  observed  in  extraction  times  for 
the  pseudo-3D  display.  Two  possible  reasons  for 
the  observed  differences  in  performance  between 
the  two  groups  are:  (1)  That  the  novice  group 
might  be  more  experienced  in  using  mice  and  so 
less  prone  to  selection  errors,  and  (2)  differences 
in  the  way  in  which  information  was  extracted 
from  the  display — expert  subjects  may  have  been 
more  concerned  with  accuracy  (which  would  tend 
to  place  an  emphasis  on  datablock  information) 
rather  than  speed  (which  would  tend  to  emphasise 
the  use  of  the  drop-lines  in  the  3D  display  for¬ 
mats),  whereas  the  novice  group  could  have  been 
more  concerned  with  speed  than  accuracy. 
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Horizontal  Proximity  Extraction 
The  PVD  presents  horizontal  distance  informa¬ 
tion  unambiguously,  whereas  the  3D  display  is 
subjtct  to  distance  ambiguity.  It  was  hypothe¬ 
sised  that  subjects  might  be  slower  at  extracting 
horizontal  separation  information  from  a  3D  pre¬ 
sentation  than  a  2D  presentation. 

Descriptive  statistics  of  the  horizontal  proximity 
extraction  times  are  given  in  Table  3.  A  two- 


Display 

Novice 

Expert 

PVD 

6.2  ±3.7,  60 

6.9  ±  2.6,  70 

pseudo-3D 

11.7  ±8.7,  50 

10.2  ±  5.2,  90 

stereo-3D 

8.9  ±  5.4,  50 

9.1  ±5.9,  60 

Table  3  Horizontal  Extraction  Times: 
(A'(sec)±s,  N) 

factor  ANOVA  analysis  suggests  that  display  has 
a  significant  influence  over  horizontal  proximity 
extraction  time.  The  ranking  of  displays  in  or¬ 
der  of  decreasing  performance  was:  PVD  (fastest), 
stereo-3D,  pseudo-3D  (slowest).  Subject  group 
was  not  found  to  be  significant. 

Some  of  the  selections  were  incorrect,  and  in 
some  of  the  stimuli,  only  the  subjects  using  a  3D 
display  made  incorrect  selections.  These  stimuli 
contained  more  than  one  pair  of  aircraft  for  which 
horizontal  separations  were  very  similar,  but  one 
of  the  pair  lay  along  a  direction  roughly  coplanar 
with  the  display  depth  axis  while  the  other  pair 
lay  along  an  direction  roughly  orthogonal  with  the 
depth  axis.  The  fact  these  stimuli  gave  incorrect 
selections  only  in  the  3D  display  formats  is  there¬ 
fore  probably  due  to  the  ambiguity  of  position  in 
the  3D  displays. 

Some  subjects  commented  that  they  found  the 
elliptical  range  rings  in  the  3D  projections  difficult 
to  use,  which  may  have  contributed  to  the  poor 
performance  found  using  the  3D  displays.  Fur¬ 
ther,  there  may  have  been  an  additional  search 
time  for  the  3D  displays  since  the  instructions  stip¬ 
ulated  that  the  subject  had  to  select  the  aircraft 
air  plots,  but  closest  horizontal  proximity  must  be 
determined  on  the  ground  plots. 

Task  3:  Conflict  Detection 

Although  ATC  is  carried  out  by  using  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  flight  strips  and  radar,  the  investigation 
of  the  role  of  the  flight  strips  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  study.  This  task  concentrates  on  whether  or 
not  a  3D  radar  presentation  is  more  or  le.ss  effective 
than  a  PVD  for  detection  of  potential  conflicts. 

It  was  postulated  that  because  of  its  integrated 
presentation  of  the  three  spatial  dimensions  and 
reduced  mental  integration  workload,  conflict  de¬ 
tection  performance  (in  terms  of  time  to  detect 
a  conflict  and  correct  identification  of  conflicting 
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aircraft)  would  be  greater  using  the  3D  display  for¬ 
mats  than  with  the  2D  display. 

The  task  of  conflict  detection,  including  the  con¬ 
cept  of  separation,  had  to  be  explained  in  sufficient 
detail  for  the  novice  subjects  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  task.  However,  there  were  limits  as  to 
the  amount  of  training  which  could  be  feasibly 
given  in  the  time  available.  For  the  benefit  of 
controllers,  some  route  information  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  aircraft’s  datablock.  However,  it  was 
recognised  that  this  information  would  be  useless 
to  the  novices. 

Subjects  were  presented  with  two  training  sce¬ 
narios  followed  by  six  experiment  scenarios  in  ran¬ 
dom  order.  Each  weis  a  dynamic  traffic  scenario 
comprising  90  s  of  animation  (one  frame  every 
6  seconds)  and  contained  either  a  conflict  or  no 
conflict  (two  no  conflict,  four  conflict  scenarios, 
including  a  difficult-to-spot  ‘altitude  bust’).  Sub¬ 
jects  had  no  a  priori  knowledge  of  whether  or 
not  the  scenario  contained  a  conflict.  A  blank 
screen  was  presented  prior  to  each  scenario,  which 
was  initiated  by  the  subject.  If  they  perceived  no 
conflict,  subjects  were  required  merely  to  let  the 
scenario  run  to  completion.  If  a  conflict  was  de¬ 
tected,  subjects  were  required  to  stop  the  scenario 
by  pressing  a  button,  then  to  select  the  two  con¬ 
flicting  aircraft  with  a  mouse  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  altitude/horizontal  proximity  extraction 
task.  After  all  scenarios  were  completed,  the  sub¬ 
jects  were  asked  to  describe  how  they  carried  out 
the  task. 

Conflict  Detection  Times 

A  two-factor  ANOVA  analysis  of  conflict  detec¬ 
tion  times  found  that  subject  group  had  a  signif¬ 
icant  influence,  the  expert  group  (41.2  ±  20.6  s, 
n  =  74)  being  significantly  faster  than  the  novice 
group  (49.1  ±  18.5  s,  n  =  43),  but  the  display  did 
not  and  there  was  no  significant  interaction  be¬ 
tween  display  and  subject  group. 

Conffict  Detection  Responses 

Conflict  detection  is  a  difficult  task  to  assess  be¬ 
cause  it  is  partly  subjective.  As  Burnett  &  Barfield 
note,  “. . .  because  each  controller  develops  a  differ¬ 
ent  traffic  management  style,  one  controller  may 
perceive  a  conflict  exists  for  any  given  situation 
and  a  different  controller  may  perceive  that  a  con¬ 
flict  is  non-existent  for  the  same  situation  if  certain 
procedures  are  immediately  executed” Some 
subjects  commented  that  not  being  actively  in  con¬ 
trol  and  having  the  overall  plan  made  the  task 
more  difficult,  as  they  were  unsure  of  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  aircraft.  They  may  have  thus  preferred 
to  take  action  on  a  ‘better  safe  than  sorry’  basis. 
It  is  therefore  a  slight  misnomer  to  classify  some 
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rosponsrs  as  'incorrect'  in  eases  wliere  indivitlu- 
als  perreivecl  a  eonflicd,  to  exist  where  there  wasn't 
one,  but  it  is  informative  to  analy.se  the  results  on 
tliat  basis. 

If  a  scenario  contained  a  conflict  and  the  subject 
selected  that  conflict,  or  if  the  scenario  contained 
no  conflict  and  the  subject  indicated  that  there 
was  no  conflict,  this  was  classified  as  a  correct 
response.  A  response  was  incorrect  where  sub¬ 
jects  either  failed  to  identify  the  correct  conflict  in 
scenarios  containing  a  conflict,  or  indicated  a  con¬ 
flict  in  scenarios  which  did  not  contain  a  conflict. 
Analysing  the  percentage  of  incorrect  responses 
for  each  cell  by  logistic  regression,  it  was  found 
that  subject  response  depended  significantly  on 
the  display  type  but  not  on  group,  and  there  was 
no  interaction  effect  between  display  and  group. 
The  proportion  of  incorrect  selections  per  display 
type  were:  2D  PPI  12.8%  (10  of  78),  pseudo- 
3D  31.0%  (26  of  84),  stereo-3D  24.2%  (16  of  66). 
Thus,  significantly  more  incorrect  selections  occur 
for  subjects  using  the  3D  display  formats  than  for 
subjects  using  the  PVD. 

One  scenario  in  particular  had  significantly  more 
‘incorrect’  conflicts  detected  for  the  3D  displays 
than  for  the  2D  display — two  aircraft  lying  approx¬ 
imately  in  the  plane  of  the  display  depth  axis  were 
falsely  perceived  to  be  in  conflict.  It  is  speculated 
that  the  situation  was  less  clear  with  the  3D  dis¬ 
play  due  to  distance  ambiguity. 

Many  subjects  failed  to  identify  the  altitude 
bust  conflict  (where  a  climbing  aircraft  failed  to 
level  off  at  its  cleared  altitude,  but  continued  to 
climb),  but  there  was  no  significant  effect  of  sub¬ 
ject  group  on  the  number  of  incorrect  responses  in 
this  scenario,  suggesting  that  no  type  of  display 
format  favoured  detection  of  this  particular  class 
of  conflict. 

A  problem  encountered  was  excessive  clutter 
due  to  datablocks  where  a  number  of  aircraft  were 
in  close  proximity.  This  particularly  appeared  to 
be  a  problem  in  one  scenario,  where  there  were 
several  aircraft  around  the  location  of  the  conflict 
and  where  all  the  incorrect  responses  were  cases 
of  the  conflict  not  being  identified.  The  problem 
appeared  to  be  worse  in  the  3D  display  cases  than 
in  the  PVD  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  sym¬ 
bology  in  the  former. 

Conflict  Detection  Techniques 

These  stated  techniques  u.sed  by  novice  and  ex¬ 
pert  subjects  were  found  to  be  remarkably  similar, 
except  that  novices  tended  to  disregard  aircraft 
speed.  The  overall  technique  seems  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  First,  scan  for  immediate  conflicts  by 
looking  at  ground  position  (for  lateral  separation) 
and  height  (for  vertical  separation);  (2)  Eliminate 


aircraft  unlikely  to  be  in  immefliale  coidlic(.if)ii. 
For  the  other  aircraft,  look  at  maiKeuvre.s  tracks 
(as  the  trailing  histories  apjjear)^  and  vertical 
mana-uvres — to  look  for  impending  conflict.ions: 
(3)  C'ontinue  scanning,  with  higher  |)riority  to 
.some  aircraft  than  others.  For  the  3D  display  for¬ 
mats,  where  subjects  reported  the  type  of  position 
information  they  used,  ground  position  was  men¬ 
tioned  far  more  than  air  position. 

Discussion 

Surprisingly,  the  behaviour  of  the  expert  and 
novice  groups  was  found  to  be  very  similar.  The 
only  significant  difference  in  quantitative  results 
was  that  experts  tended  to  identify  conflicts  .sooner 
than  novices.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the 
3D  display  aided  conflict  detection — there  were 
significantly  more  ‘incorrect’  than  ‘correct’  re¬ 
sponses  for  the  3D  display  formats  than  for  the 
PVD,  and  no  significant  influences  of  display  type 
on  conflict  detection  time  were  found.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  findings  of  Burnett  &;  Barfield,  and 
possible  reasons  for  the  failure  of  3D  displays  to 
show  any  significant  performance  benefits  over  the 
PVD  include: 

1.  The  inherent  ambiguity  of  position  along  the 
display  depth  axis  in  a  3D  display  may  lead 
to  problems  with  detecting  conflicts  between 
two  aircraft  where  one  or  both  are  travelling 
approximately  in  the  plane  of  depth  axis. 

2.  Excessive  clutter.  Subjects  reported  aircraft- 
related  symbology  being  ‘garbled’  against  the 
datablocks,  and  that  excessive  datablock  over¬ 
lap  increased  workload.  Since  the  3D  dis¬ 
play  formats  contained  twice  as  much  aircraft- 
related  symbology  as  the  PVD  format,  they 
were  more  prone  to  this  problem.  The  dis¬ 
play  scale  was  also  excessively  wide,  leading 
to  crowding  in  areas  of  activity. 

3.  There  is  evidence  that  subjects  considered 
vertical  and  horizontal  information  .separately 
when  assessing  conflicts,  and  when  referring 
to  horizontal  position,  they  referred  to  ground 
position.  The  air  position  symbols  would  not 
therefore  have  been  of  much  u.se. 

4.  Inadequate  depth  cues  leading  to  difficulties 
in  determining  position.  Figure  1  illustrates 
two  such  problems  encountered. 

A  future  study  should  perhaps  repeat  this  experi¬ 
ment,  but  with  an  improved  design  of  display  less 
prone  to  clutter. 

^When  the  scenarios  started,  aircraft  did  not  have  ti.iil- 
iiig  histories — these  built  up  as  the  scenario  unfolded,  so 
track  inforniatioti  could  not  be  iinniediately  assessed. 
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lh«r  (round  poiiUoni  may  be  far  aparl.  in  B  being  perceived  as  al  a  greater  altitude 

Fig.  1  Position  Ambiguity  in  3D  Display 
Virtual  Reality  Demonstration 

An  informal  assessment  was  carried  out  of 
whether  currently-emerging  VR  technology  might 
be  applied  to  ATC.  Following  the  experimental 
tcisks,  expert  subjects  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  experience  two  simulation  scenarios  and  were  in¬ 
vited  to  comment.  The  scenarios  were  a  dynamic 
air  traffic  visualisation  and,  incongrously,  a  kitchen 
interior.  (The  latter  was  not  originally  planned, 
but  an  early  subject  commented  that  a  new  visual 
control  room  was  in  the  process  of  being  designed, 
and  VR  seemed  a  natural  application  for  interior 
design.) 

The  visualisations  were  implemented  on  a  Di¬ 
vision  Provision  lOOVTX  machine,  with  a  hand¬ 
held  Division  3D  mouse  with  pushbuttons  used  for 
navigation  and  the  scene  presented  through  a  Vir¬ 
tual  Research  Flight  Helmet  head-mounted  display 
(HMD),  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  Flight  Helmet 
is  a  binocular  display  with  a  horizontal  field-of- 
view  of  75*^  and  uses  two  colour  LCDs  of  360  x  240 
pixel  resolution  to  present  the  stereoscopic  images. 
The  degree  of  binocular  overlap  in  not  easily  ad¬ 
justable,  and  the  interocular  distance  is  fixed. 


Fig.  2  Head-Mounted  Display 


Regarding  the  display  system  itself,  subjects 
commented  on  technical  shortcomings:  Weight  of 
the  HMD,  poor  resolution,  slow  update  rate,  and 


difficulties  with  navigating  in  the  virtual  environ¬ 
ment.  For  operational  application  in  ATC,  these 
comments  indicate  that  current  technology  would 
have  to  be  a  lot  more  mature  than  at  present. 

Subjects  universally  rejected  immersive  displays 
were  for  radar  control  work,  despite  evidence  that 
they  found  the  sensation  of  depth  greater  than  in 
either  of  the  3D  monitor-based  displays  used  in 
the  experiments.  Reasons  for  the  rejection  of  the 
display  included: 

•  An  exocentric  viewpoint,  as  opposed  to  the 
egocentric  viewpoint  of  immersive  VR,  is  re¬ 
quired  such  that  the  controller  is  outside  the 
scene  and  able  to  see  everything,  otherwise 
there  is  the  danger  of  missing  something  out¬ 
side  the  field-of-view. 

•  One  controller  stated  the  need  for  a  fixed  im¬ 
age  against  which  to  assess  location  and  move¬ 
ment  for  conflict  detection.  Another  thought 
the  changing  viewpoint  to  be  potentially  dis¬ 
advantageous. 

•  Potential  for  disorientation. 

•  No  obvious  benefits  over  present  equipment. 

•  The  physical  and  physiological  effects  of  pro¬ 
longed  use  of  immersive  equipment  are  not 
known. 

•  ATC  is  a  highly  cooperative  system,  where 
controllers  have  to  operate  as  a  team,  so  there 
is  a  need  to  cooperate  with  other  controllers 
rather  than  to  be  encased  in  one’s  own  ‘world’. 

•  The  controller  would  still  require  access  the 
various  tabular  displays  (e.g.  flight  strips, 
maps,  weather  reports)  and  controls  (e.g.  R/T 
channel  selection),  and  these  would  have  to  be 
provided  in  an  immersive  environment. 

Responses  to  the  kitchen  visualisation  were  sub¬ 
stantially  more  positive,  although  with  reserva¬ 
tions.  Subjects  mostly  saw  applications  in  VCR 
simulation  for  limited  training  and  potentially  for 
the  design  of  new  V'CRs,  especially  assessing  lines 
of  sight.  For  training,  limitations  of  \'R  com¬ 
pared  to  other  V'CR  simulation  and  training  aids 
include  the  lack  of  ability  to  write  on  flight  strips, 
poor  display  resolution  and  cumbersome  technol¬ 
ogy,  but  VR  has  the  potential  to  be  more  cost- 
effective  and  flexible  than  a  full  VCR.  simulator 
in  some  part-task  training  applications,  if  not  for 
full-task  simulation.  For  new  VCR  design  appli¬ 
cations,  controllers  liked  the  possibility  of  using 
a  VR  simulation  to  assess  lines  of  sight  from  the 
operator’s  positions  to  different  parts  of  the  aero¬ 
drome  (which  was  raised  many  times  as  an  area 
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of  ronrorn),  layout  of  furniture,  access  etc.  Tliese 
miglit  be  easier  to  assess  in  an  immersive  visualisa¬ 
tion  than  in  a  monitor-based  simulation,  enabling 
effective  prototyping  and  development. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  recapitulate,  the  aim  of  this  study  was  to  ex¬ 
plore  possible  issues  in  adopting  3D  displays  for 
ATC,  comparing  with  the  current  2D  status  quo 
in  an  attempt  to  elicit  the  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each.  This  was  accomplished  by 
comparing  empirically  the  performance  of  subjects 
performing  tasks  using  different  types  of  display. 
The  intention  was  not  to  perform  each  task  as 
much  in-depth  as  a  full  investigation  of  each  spe¬ 
cific  task  area  would  require — rather,  each  task 
was  designed  as  a  preliminary  exploration  within 
the  framework  of  the  aforementioned  objectives. 

The  results  largely  supported  the  findings  of  3D 
display  research,  but  the  behavioural  differences 
between  the  expert  and  novice  subject  popula¬ 
tions  were  sometimes  unanticipated.  For  example, 
contrary  to  expectation,  no  significant  differences 
were  found  in  the  accuracy  of  azimuth  angle  or 
distance  judgements  between  ATCOs  and  univer¬ 
sity  students,  even  on  the  3D  displays,  and  ATCOs 
were  reluctant  to  exploit  the  3D  characteristics  of 
the  display  when  selecting  the  highest  and  lowest 
pair  of  aircraft  in  a  scenario,  preferring  to  use  the 
alphanumeric  datablocks,  citing  accuracy  and  fa¬ 
miliarity,  which  lead  to  significantly  slower  perfor¬ 
mance  than  novices  using  the  same  display.  This 
indicates  that  simply  presenting  subjects  with  new 
display  features  does  not  guarantee  that  those  fea¬ 
tures  w'ill  be  used  effectively,  reinforcing  the  need 
for  additional  training  for  operators  using  3D  dis¬ 
plays. 

As  anticipated,  subjects  estimated  azimuth  an¬ 
gles  and  distances  less  accurately  using  the  3D 
representations  than  the  PVD.  The  magnitude  of 
the  error  depends  in  part  on  the  specific  parame¬ 
ters  used  to  generate  the  display,  and  these  may 
be  optimised  to  reduce  the  error;  however,  since 
there  are  .several  interacting  parameters  this  may 
not  be  an  easy  task.  A  number  of  measures  have 
been  suggested  for  reducing  error,  such  as  training 
to  compensate  for  display  distortion,  and  symbolic 
enhancements. Before  error- reduction  studies 
can  be  carried  out,  however,  a  more  fundamental 
question  needs  to  be  answered:  What  is  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  error  which  can  be  tolerated  in  various 
radar  control  tasks?  In  answering  this  question, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  applications 
may  be  more  critical  than  others;  for  example,  is¬ 
suing  radar  vectors  to  place  inbound  aircraft  on  an 
extended  runway  centreline  at  an  approach  control 
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position  may  require  more  [jrf'rise  rstimation  of  az¬ 
imuth  angle  than  en-routo  rontrol. 

Burnett  suggested  that  a  3D  display  might  en¬ 
able  horizontal  and  vertical  .separations  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  more  clearly,  and  that  certain  types  of  in¬ 
formation  might  be  interpreted  more  quickly  using 
a  3D  display  than  a  PVD.  This  research  only  par¬ 
tially  supports  this,  although  it  is  recognised  that 
problems  with  implementation  may  be  partly  re¬ 
sponsible.  However,  some  salient  points  and  i.ssues 
were  raised. 

Regarding  the  height  extraction  task,  the  drop 
line  in  this  implementation  did  not  actually  allow 
height  to  be  determined  with  precision.  The  au¬ 
thors  suggest  that  whether  or  not  aircraft  can  be 
quickly  identified  as  ‘high’  or  ‘low’  in  a  3D  display 
is  of  limited  benefit  to  the  ATCO,  and  it  is  the 
visualisation  of  vertical  separation  rather  than  ac¬ 
tual  height  which  is  of  interest.  However,  the  value 
of  the  3D  display  may  be  negated  if  the  vertical 
separations  between  aircraft  at  similar  altitudes 
cannot  easily  be  perceived,  forcing  the  operator 
to  rely  on  the  datablock.  This  suggests  that  only 
a  restricted  band  of  heights  should  be  displayed 
to  ensure  that  vertical  separation  is  always  clearly 
visible,  or  that  other  cues  (such  as  colour)  or  scal¬ 
ing  should  be  employed  (however,  unequal  vertical 
and  horizontal  scales  could  lead  to  other  difficul¬ 
ties).  Obviously,  the  problem  of  how  to  represent 
an  aircraft  of  unknown  height  (e.g.  general  aviation 
traffic  not  equipped  with  mode-S  transponders) 
also  remains. 

Regarding  horizontal  separation,  it  is  recognised 
that  speed  of  at  which  subjects  can  perform  the 
tcisk  of  selecting  the  aircraft  in  closest  horizon¬ 
tal  proximity  may  itself  be  of  little  practical  rel¬ 
evance.  However,  this  task  and  the  conflict  de¬ 
tection  task  found  evidence  that  the  ambiguity  of 
position  along  the  display  depth  axis  might  cause 
problems  with  determining  horizontal  separations, 
in  that  two  aircraft  in  the  plane  of  the  depth  axis 
might  be  perceived  as  closer  together  than  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  case. 

The  study  found  that  in  carrying  out  the  conflict 
detection  task,  both  groups  of  subjects  showed  evi¬ 
dence  of  thinking  in  horizontal  and  vertical  dimen¬ 
sions  separately,  rather  than  in  an  integrated  fash¬ 
ion.  Invoking  the  proximity  compatibility  princi¬ 
ple,  this  rai.ses  questions  as  to  the  utility  of  using 
an  integrated  3D  display  for  a  non-integrated  task, 
particularly  since  the  non-integrated  display  can 
convey  horizontal  and  vertical  information  more 
accurately.  However,  the  way  in  which  the  task 
was  carried  out  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
ATC  has  evolved  with  2D  displays,  and  possibly  to 
do  with  the  limitations  of  the  3D  implementations 
ill  this  study.  A  future  investigation  might  exam- 
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ine  whether  the  integrated  characteristics  of  a  3D 
display  may  be  exploited  for  conflict  detection. 

Problems  were  found  with  the  3D  presentations 
which  are  potential  problems  for  any  such  visu¬ 
alisation.  These  include  increased  clutter  due  to 
the  greater  amount  of  symbology  present  than  in 
the  2D  display,  choice  of  display  parameters  (too 
great  a  horizontal  and  vertical  range  make  separa¬ 
tions  between  aircraft  in  close  proximity  difficult 
to  see)  and  inadequate  depth  cues. 

Finally,  while  evidence  from  this  type  of  research 
should  be  considered,  it  cannot  alone  predict  how 
operators  will  perform  using  the  displays  for  a 
complex  task  such  eis  ATC.  An  evaluation  of  3D 
displays  for  ATC  should  therefore  use  a  full  opera¬ 
tional  simulation  with  conditions  as  close  to  reality 
as  possible.  Only  with  such  an  evaluation  can  all 
the  problems  and  issues  be  identified. 

« 
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Abstract 

For  spacecraft  which  involve  complex  attitude  or 
payload  control  subsystems,  and  in  addition,  complex 
mission  operations,  a  Hardware-in-the  Loop  (HIL) 
simulation  environment  is  shown  to  be  an  essential  and 
cost  effective  technique  for  developing  and  validating 
mission  software,  procedures  and  operations,  and  is  an 
essential  tool  for  on-orbit  problem  diagnosis.  This  paper 
presents  a  case  history  of  the  application  of  HIL 
simulation  to  the  mission  development  of  the  Hughes 
HS601  family  of  body-stabilized  geosynchronous 
communications  satellites.  By  integrating  the  HIL 
simulation,  used  in  the  development,  qualification  and 
acceptance  testing  of  the  attitude  control  subsystem,  with 
a  real-time,  digital  simulation  of  the  remaining  non-ACS 
spacecraft  subsystems  (power,  thermal,  propulsion, 
telemetry  and  command,  and  payload),  a  comprehensive, 
high  fidelity  spacecraft  simulator  was  developed  which 
incorporated  critical  flight  attitude  control  electronics 
hardware  and  software.  The  simulator  system  architecture 
is  reviewed,  describing  applications  of  this  system  to 
ground  station  software  development  and  its  use  for 
validation  and  mission  operations  procedure  development 
and  evaluation  are  discussed.  The  use  of  the  simulator  for 
real-time  mission  rehearsals,  with  the  simulator  linked  to 
the  actual  mission  ground  station  is  described.  Planned 
use  of  the  system  for  mission  support  and  on-orbit 
anomaly  investigations  is  reviewed. 

Nomenclature 


GSMST 

ground  station  mixed  simulation  test 

MST 

mixed  simulation  test 

RTS 

real  time  simulation 

HIL 

hardware-in-the-loop 

ADCS 

attitude  determination  and  control  subsystem 

SCP 

spacecraft  control  processor 

CDU 

command  decoder  unit 

TEU 

telemetry  encoder  unit 

ICST 

integrated  control  subsystem  test 

HSC 

Hughes  Space  and  Communications 

ADI 

Applied  Dynamics  International 

STMD 

selectable  telemetry  display  unit 

DAC 

digital-to-analog  converter 

PROM 

programmable  read-only  memory 

RAM 

random  access  memory 

CLP 

communications  link  processor 

DSS 

dynamic  satellite  simulator 

Introduction 


With  the  expanding  development  of  powerful,  space- 
qualified  microprocessors,  a  new  generation  of 
sophisticated  spacecraft  attitude  and  payload  control 


systems  has  emerged.  These  systems  are  providing 
additional  capabilities  that  were  previously  prohibitively 
expensive  to  incorporate  in  on-board  systems  and  which 
were  relegated  to  ground  controlled  functions.  Typical  of 
these  new  capabilities  are, 

1)  on-board  satellite  bus  management  (e.g.  autonomous 
battery  charge  control,  automatic  payload  reconfiguration, 
thermal  control), 

2)  sophisticated  fault  detection  and  response  , 

3)  extended  autonomous  operations, 

4)  on-orbit  performance  adaptation  and  optimization  by 
processor  reprogramming. 

The  primary  characteristic  of  these  new  capabilities  is  that 
they  are  almost  all  implemented  in  software  within  the  on¬ 
board  microprocessors. 

In  addition  to  space  processors,  the  advanced 
computer  workstation  has  provided  enhanced  capability 
for  a  more  sophisticated  ground  control  segment,  which 
can  provide  a  simpler  operator  interface  to  the  spacecraft 
and  reduce  the  ground  workload.  Spacecraft  monitoring 
and  operation  via  automated  procedures  and  expert 
systems  are  now  practical.  Detailed  trend  analysis  and 
spacecraft  performance  evaluation  can  be  easily  integrated 
into  a  ground  system. 

While  the  capability  exists  to  build  a  sophisticated 
system  to  match  a  complex  spacecraft  bus,  the  issue  of 
design  verification  and  validation  of  these  heavily 
software-based  space  and  ground  segments  becomes 
crucial.  Key  to  successful  development  of  these  systems 
is  the  use  of  high  fidelity  simulation,  including  hardware- 
in-the-Loop  (HIL)  simulation. 

This  paper  presents  a  description  of  the  validation 
system  developed  for  the  new  Hughes  HS601  family  of 
geosynchronous  communications  satellites.  Dubbed  the 
'Ground  Station  Mixed  Simulation  Test'  (GSMST) ,  this 
system  provides  an  extremely  high  fidelity  real-time 
simulation  environment  which  integrates  actual  flight 
computer  hardware  and  software  with  detailed  computer 
models  of  the  spacecraft  dynamics,  space  environment, 
and  additional  bus  and  payload  subsystems.  The  GSMST 
is  designed  to  link  directly  into  either  a  local  computer 
system,  emulating  the  spacecraft  operators  ground  station, 
or  via  phone  lines,  to  the  actual  ground  station  itself.  The 
GSMST  has  become  the  primary  tool  used  in  verification 
and  validation  of  the  space  and  ground  segments  and  was 
expanded  to  provide  a  sophisticated  rehearsal 
environment  for  training  the  mission  team. 
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Section  I  of  the  paper  presents  brief  summaries  of  the 
HS601  spacecraft ,  its  attitude  determination  and  control 
subsystem,  and  the  ground  segment  elements  developed 
for  HS601.  Section  II  defines  the  ADCS  development 
process  used  for  HS601  and  describes  the  role  played  by 
real-time  simulation  in  that  process.  Section  III  provides 
a  detailed  description  of  the  GSMST  architecture,  design, 
elements  and  implementation.  The  final  section 
summarizes  the  various  applications  in  which  the  GSMST 
system  has  been  used. 

I.  HS  601  System  Description 

In  1988  Hughes  Space  and  Communications  (HSC) 
began  development  of  an  all  new,  body-stabilized 
geosynchronous  communications  satellite  bus,  HS601. 

ADCS  Description 

The  HS601  attitude  determination  and  control 
subsystem  (ADCS)  comprises  the  sensors,  control 
actuators,  and  microprocessor  hardware  and  software 
required  to  control  vehicle  attitude  during  all  phases  of  the 
mission,  including  ascent,  sun  and  earth  acquisition, 
normal  on-station  operations  and  orbital  stationkeeping. 
The  ADCS  design  is  based  on  three-axis  control  for  on- 
orbit  operations,  with  spin  stabilization  during  the 
geosynchronous  transfer  orbit  phase.  The  ADCS  supports 
antenna  deployment,  solar  wing  positioning,  autonomous 
spacecraft  management,  and  failure  detection  and 
response  functions  that  allow  the  spacecraft  to  maintain 
service  with  minimal  ground  control  activity.  Major 
components  of  the  system  include  redundant  spacecraft 
control  processors  (SCP),  a  redundant  staring  earth 
sensor,  passive,  fan-beam  sun  sensors,  dual  three-axis 
inertial  reference  units  for  body  rate  and  position  sensing 
during  maneuvers,  and  redundant,  two-axis  gimbaled 
momentum  wheels.  Attitude  control  in  all  three  axes  is 
maintained  by  controlling  the  momentum  wheel  speed 
and  gimbal  angles.  A  magnetic  torquer  and  solar  wing 
adjustment  technique,  both  controlled  by  the  SCPs  reduce 
the  excursions  of  the  wheel  gimbal  angles  and  limit 
thruster  firings  to  those  required  for  orbit  corrections, 
typically  every  14  days.  Antenna  positioning  mechanisms 
provide  for  optimization  of  antenna  beam  pointing.  The 
SCP  significantly  simplifies  command  requirements  by 
autonomously  performing  all  transfer  orbit,  acquisition, 
and  on-station  maneuvers  through  control  center 
initialization  of  preprogrammed  command  sequences. 

Two  key  features  of  the  ADCS  design  are, 

1 )  development  of  an  advanced  on-board 
computer,  the  spacecraft  control  processor  which 
utilizes  the  Marconi  processor  executing  the 
MIL-STD  1750A  instruction  set.  Programming 
of  the  SCP  was  done  in  the  ADA  language  in 
order  to  develop  a  standardized,  reusable  set  of 
flight  software. 


2)  providing  the  SCP  with  direct  access  to  both 
the  telemetry  and  command  subsystems,  i.e.,  the 
SCP  can  asynchronously  request  data  through  the 
telemetry  encoder  unit  (TEU)  from  any  telemetry 
point  on  the  spacecraft  and  can  autonomously 
send  commands  via  the  on-board  command 
decoder  unit  (CDU)  to  any  unit  on  the  spacecraft. 

These  features  provide  the  basis  for  the  spacecraft 
management,  autonomy,  and  fault  detection  provided  for 
HS601. 

Ground  Segment  Elements 

To  support  the  new  HS601  spacecraft  product  line  a 
sophisticated  ground  segment  was 
developed.  The  two  elements  of  the  ground  system 
comprise: 

1 )  a  real-time  system  providing  all  the  tools 
\necessary  for  monitoring  and  controlling  the  spacecraft, 
and 

2)  the  Dynamic  Satellite  Simulator  (DSS)  which  is  a 
tool  for  operator  training. 

Real-Time  System 

The  ground  real-time  system  consists  of  the  computer 
hardware  and  software  necessary  to  receive  and  process 
the  down  link  spacecraft  telemetry  data  and  to  provide  the 
operator  interface  for  satellite  control.  The  real-time 
system  contains  the  telemetry  decoding  and  command 
generation  data  bases  to  translate  both  the  incoming 
telemetry  bit  stream  into  engineering  data,  and  to 
transform  engineering  information  into  a  binary  command 
uplink.  Integrated  into  the  real-time  system  are  automated 
procedures  to  execute  spacecraft  functions  (orbit 
adjustment  maneuvers,  payload  configuration  etc.), 
graphics  tools  to  process  and  plot  real-time  and  archived 
telemetry  data,  display  of  telemetry  data  in  engineering  or 
graphical  formats,  and  perform  long  term  monitoring  and 
trend  analyses.  The  system  also  hosts  the  orbital  analysis 
software  used  for  spacecraft  attitude  determination 
throughout  the  mission,  and  used  to  perform  all  transfer 
orbit  and  on-orbit  maneuver  planning.  The  real-time 
system  processes  tracking  station  ranging  data  for  orbit 
determination  and  generates  pointing  data  for  tracking 
station. antennae. 

Dynamic  Satellite  Simulator 

The  DSS  emulates  the  complete  satellite  command 
path,  starting  at  the  satellite  control  computer,  through  the 
command  uplink,  satellite  response,  telemetry  down  link, 
and  back  to  the  satellite  control  computer  frame  sync  port. 
The  DSS  contains  functional  representations  of  all  HS601 
elements  including: 

•  Normal  (sunlight)  operation 

•  Eclipse  operation 

•  Large  assortment  of  anomaly  conditions 

•  All  subsystem  functions 
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Communications  payload 
Attitude  control  subsystem  (ACS) 

Electrical  power  subsystem  (EPS) 

Thermal  control  subsystem  (TCS) 

Reaction  control  subsystem  (RCS) 

Telemetry  and  command  subsystem 

The  DSS  executes  on  an  HP  9000  series  engineering 
workstation,  running  a  UNIX^^  operating  system  with 
real-time  extensions. 

Command  Reception 

The  DSS  accepts  commands  as  issued  to  the 
command  generator  from  the  satellite  control  computer. 
The  command  reception  module  implements  the  same 
handshaking  that  normally  occurs  between  the  units.  This 
module  emulates  the  command  decoder  unit  (CDU)  and 
telemetry  items  associated  with  valid  and  invalid 
command  reception.  Uplink  configuration  commands  are 
entered  through  the  DSS  user  interface  and  change 
telemetered  unit  states  appropriately. 

In  general,  the  simulator  responds  to  commands  at 
four  levels  of  detail.  The  first  level  of  response  is  in  the 
TC&R  subsystem.  TC&R  status  bits  (such  as 
accept/reject)  are  set  or  reset.  The  second  level  of 
response  is  the  digital  status  of  the  subsystem  being 
commanded.  Status  bits  (such  as  on/off,  A/B, 
enabled/disabled)  are  set  or  reset,  and  SCP  registers  are 
loaded.  The  third  level  of  response  is  functional 
\  erification  such  as  solar  wing  movement,  battery  charge 
initiation,  and  jet  firings.  The  fourth  level  of  response 
includes  changes  in  power,  sensor,  and  thermal 
parameters  due  to  spacecraft  configuration  and  orbit  state. 

Command  Response  Processing 

A  command  response  exists  for  each  spacecraft 
command.  This  command  response  specifies  the  telemetry 
parameters  to  be  modified  and  the  models  that  require 
notification  of  command  reception.  The  command 
response  itself  is  a  custom  language  designed  specifically 
to  support  the  modeling  of  spacecraft. 

This  module,  in  conjunction  with  the  command 
reception  module,  completely  supports  both  delayed 
execute  commands  and  SCP  stored  commands.  SCP 
commands  can  easily  be  routed  to  either  SCP  for 
immediate  or  time  tagged  execution. 

Telemetry  List  Manager 

This  module  maintains  the  telemetry  data  base  that 
determine  the  contents  of  each  telemetry  frame.  The  two 
telemetry  streams  may  be  in  any  of  four  predefined 
configurations,  and  each  stream  may  be  independently 
configured  for  dwell  mode. 


The  two  telemetry  streams  (normal  and  dwell)  are 
issued  to  the  real-time  computer  in  the  same  format  as  that 
issued  by  the  frame  synchronizer.  This  module  also 
simulates  normal  handshaking  between  the  real  time 
computer  and  the  frame  synchronizer. 

Anomaly  Simulation 

In  addition  to  simulating  normal  on-orbit  satellite 
behavior,  the  DSS  provides  selected  representations  of 
satellite  anomalies.  Conditions  representing  contingency 
and  emergency  situations  may  be  simulated  along  with  the 
scenario  or  scheduled  after  scenario  initiation. 

The  anomaly  control  functions  permit  anomalies  to 
be  started  immediately  or  be  scheduled  to  start  at  any 
time.  Up  to  ten  anomalies  may  be  scheduled  at  a  time. 
When  initiated,  each  anomaly  may  1 )  change  the  value  of 
any  telemetry  variable  or  internal  status  value,  2) 
dynamically  reconfigure  satellite  responses  to  any 
command  or  set  of  command,  or  3)  alter  the  modeling  of 
payload  or  spacecraft  subsystems. 

The  anomaly  page  function  displays  a  telemetry  page 
specifically  tailored  to  telemetry  relevant  to  the  currently 
executing  anomaly. 

II.  ADCS  Development  Process 

Key  to  the  software  development  process  is  the  use  of 
pure  simulation  and  real-time  simulation  (RTS).  Early 
development  of  detailed  spacecraft  dynamic  models, 
sensor  and  actuator  models,  emulating  the  actual  hardware 
elements,  with  analytic  models  of  the  control  algorithms 
provide  the  basis  to  support  the  design.  These  pure  (non 
real-time)  simulations  provide  for  early  verification  of  the 
ADCS  design  and  performance. 

Following  development  of  the  SCP  breadboard 
hardware  a  mixed  simulation  test  (MST)  phase  was 
entered.  The  MST  environment  is  the  standard  technique 
used  to  support  development  of  control  subsystems  for  all 
HSC  satellites. 

The  ADCS  mixed  simulation  test  system  developed 
for  HS601  comprises  hardware  and  software  elements 
designed  to  create  an  extremely  high  fidelity  simulated 
on-orbit  test  environment,  operating  in  real-time,  for 
subsystem  level  development,  qualification,  and 
acceptance  testing  of  the  spacecraft  control  processor 
(SCP).  The  MST  system  is  capable  of  operating  with 
either  breadboard  or  flight  SCP  units  and  is  capable  of 
simulating  all  mission  phases.  Key  features  of  the  MST 
system  include: 

1 )  Hardware  and  software  to  generate  all  ADCS 
commands  and  process  all  SCP  generated 
telemetry. 


Telemetry  Output  Processing 
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2)  All  interfacing  signals  for  command, 
telemetry,  sensors,  actuators,  thrusters,  and 


power  designed  to  emulate  the  spacecraft 
interfaces, 

3)  Access  to  all  signal  I/O  for  SCP  and  internal 
software  variables  and  constants, 

4)  Electrical  loads  for  all  outputs  of  the  SCP, 
designed  to  match  the  impedance  of  the  external 
unit  input 

5)  Spacecraft  dynamics,  simulated  on  an 
Applied  Dynamics  International  (ADI)  AD  100 
real-time  simulation  system,  which  provide  data 
to  the  test  electronics  from  sensor  simulations  for 
the  SCP  and  receive  signals  from  the  tester, 
representing  actuators  and  thruster  commands 
from  the  SCP  for  dynamic  closed  loop  operation, 

6)  Capability  to  interface  all  real  units  that 
connect  to  the  SCP, 

7)  Where  possible,  the  MST  electrical  harness 
emulates  the  spacecraft  harness  in  length, 
impedance,  and  implementation, 

8)  Capability  for  either  static  (open  loop) 
operation  or  dynamic  (closed  loop)  operation, 

9)  Capability  to  integrate  a  3-axis  motion 
simulator  for  static  and  dynamic  hardware  and 
hardware/software  interface  verification. 

The  MST  system  is  designed  to  support  all  phases  of 
attitude  control  subsystem  testing. 

MST  Configuration  and  Functional  Description 

A  detailed  functional  block  diagram  of  the  HS601 
MST  system  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  MST  system 
comprises: 

1 )  A  three-bay  rack  of  special  purpose  test 
equipment  containing  SCP  interface  panels,  telemetry  and 

command  interface,  sensor  simulators,  actuator 
emulators,  and  other  spacecraft  interfaces  emulators. 

2)  The  AD  100  real  time  simulation  system  (with 
Microvax  host  computer)  and  its  external  interface 

panels 

3)  An  HP  9000-400  test  computer  system  complete 
with  peripherals  for  test  control  and  data  logging 

4)  A  PROM  simulator  (controlled  by  the  HP  9000 
computer)  providing  monitoring  access  to  internal  SCP 
microprocessor  data 

5)  Interface  hardware  and  software  to  communicate 
between  the  VAX  and  HP  9000  for  data  transfer  and  data 

output 


6)  Support  test  equipment,  including  function 
generators,  counters,  digital  voltmeters,  and  oscilloscopes 

The  MST  configuration  includes  ADCS  sensor  and 
actuator  redundancy  and  has  the  capability  of  operating 
two  SCP  units  simultaneously.  The  inputs  to  the  SCP 
interface  panels  are  controlled  through  the  computer 
interface  panel  either  statically  using  the  HP  9000-400 
computer  or  with  manual  input  or  dynamically  using  the 
AD  100  simulation  computer. 

The  AD  100  digital  simulation  system  provides 
simulated  spacecraft  dynamics.  The  computer  interface 
panel  in  the  tester  receives  scaled  data  representing 
outputs  from  spacecraft  sensors  modeled  in  the  AD  100 
and  transfers  the  data  to  the  electronic  interface  panels  for 
conversion  to  the  appropriate  signal  characteristics 
required  by  the  SCP  interface.  SCP  generated  commands 
are  sent  to  actuator  interface  panels  and  then  on  the  AD 
100  in  analog  or  digital  form.  The  SCP  is  thus  connected 
closed  loop  to  the  "spacecraft"  in  the  AD  100  simulation 
computer. 

Data  from  the  AD  100  is  captured  in  files  for 
statistical  analysis  and  plotting  with  a  wide  variety  post 
processing  software  available  .  Data  are  also  displayed 
real  time  via  strip  charts  and  on  graphics  screen  displays. 
Telemetry  data  are  captured  and  written  to  disk  using  the 
HP  9000-400  computer.  Telemetry  data  are  displayed 
real-time  on  the  HP  9000,  a  CRT  on  the  telemetry  panel, 
and  using  the  STMD  displays  and  DACs  to  stripcharts. 
Internal  data  from  the  SCP  are  made  directly  available  via 
the  PROM  simulator  DACs  and  are  logged  on  the  HP 
9000. 

Besides  logging  telemetry  data,  the  HP  9000-400  is 
also  used  to  send  commands  (serial  and  pulse)  to  the  SCP; 
set  up  interface  panel  data  for  open  loop  testing,  such  as 
pulse  phasing  and  pulse  widths,  frequency  outputs 
(corresponding  to  gyro  rates  and  wheel  tachometer  data), 
and  digital  magnitude  data  (converted  to  analog  voltage 
for  acquisition  sun  sensors  and  RF  beacon  track  receiver 
error  outputs);  and  control  the  SCP  processor  test  access 
equipment. 

General  purpose  test  equipment  (function  generators, 
counters,  voltmeters  and  oscilloscopes)  is  used  to  monitor 
SCP  outputs,  to  simulate  some  nonvarying  (or  very 
slowing  varying)  spacecraft  signals  (such  as  pressure 
transducer  feedback)  and  as  debugging  tools. 

III.  Ground  Station  Mixed  Simulation  Test  System 

Midway  through  the  development  program  for 
HS601  it  became  clear  that  a  method  to  validate  the 
complete  end-to-end  space/ground  system  was  needed. 
The  primary  areas  of  concern  were 

1 )  validation  of  the  ground  segment  software, 
operating  procedures  and  data  base  against  the 
actual  SCP  flight  software. 
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2)  understanding  in  detail  the  as-built  (not  as 
specified)  ADCS  implementation  and  operations 
in  a  mission-oriented  environment, 

3)  preparation  and  training  of  the  mission  team 
for  an  all-new  mission  environment. 

Out  of  this  study  developed  the  concept  for  the 
Ground  Station  Mixed  Simulation  Test  (GSMST) 
environment,  an  extremely  high  fidelity,  real-time 
simulator  which  could  incorporate  all  elements  of  the 
HS601  system  and  address  the  areas  of  concern. 

The  system  integrates  the  three  key  elements  of  the 
satellite  system 

1 )  the  ADCS  mixed  simulation  test, 

2)  the  core  of  the  dynamic  satellite  simulator,  and 

3)  the  ground  segment  hardware  and  software 
(telemetry  and  command  processing,  attitude 
determination,  mission  planning,  satellite  trend  analysis 
software) 

The  central  element  of  the  GSMST  is  the  previously 
described  MST  system  which  provides  the  spacecraft 
dynamic  simulation  along  with  the  SCP  and  all  its 
interfaces. 

The  GSMST  system  expands  the  basic  MST  to 
incorporate  the  DSS  to  simulate  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  spacecraft  bus  (electrical  power;  thermal  control; 
propulsion;  and  telemetry,  command,  and  ranging 
subsystems)  and  payload;  and  provides  the  capability  to 
interface  the  complete  simulator  to  a  ground  station 
emulator  over  a  standard  digital  interface.  Features  of  the 
simulator  include: 

1 )  All  external  inputs  to  the  SCP  are  made  through 
the  standard  connector  interfaces;  thus,  all  sensor  and 
command  inputs  are  modeled  exactly  as  on  the  spacecraft, 
with  actual  voltage  level,  wave  shape,  and  data  format 
simulated. 

2)  All  SCP  outputs  (telemetry,  thruster  commands, 
and  wheel  and  stepper  motor  drives)  are  monitored 
through  the  standard  connector  interfaces. 

Individual  stepper  motor  windings  are  monitored  to  verify 
proper  phasing. 

3)  All  critical  SCP  hardware  input/output  functions 
and  hardware/software  interfaces  are  included  in  the 
simulator  to  provide  a  comprehensive  end-to-end  test 
capability. 

4)  The  high  fidelity  dynamics,  orbital  and 
environmental  models  which  are  executed  within  the 
AD  100  are  identical  to  the  simulation  used  during  the 
ADCS  development  and  qualification  process  and 
provides  for  precision  control  of  the  simulation 
environment 

5)  The  spacecraft  simulation  includes  all  rigid  and 
flexible  spacecraft  dynamics,  articulated  elements 

(antennas,  solar  wings,  and  momentum  wheel 


platforms);  transfer  and  operational  orbit  dynamics  and 
kinematics  including  sun,  earth,  and  moon  geometries; 
and  command  outage  effects. 

Key  features  of  the  DSS  component  of  the  ADCS 
simulator  include; 

1 )  Routing  of  appropriate  commands  to  the  MST 
hardware  as  well  as  simulation  of  all  non-SCP 

commands  via  subsystem  command  responses 
and/or  dynamic  subsystem  models. 

2)  High  fidelity  models  of  the  electrical  power, 
propulsion,  and  thermal  control  subsystems,  which  are 
fully  integrated  with  the  MST  dynamics  and  SCP 
hardware. 

The  elements  of  the  simulator  comprise: 

1 )  An  HP9000/400  UNIX-based  engineering 
workstation  which  hosts  all  simulator  software  as  well  as 
provides  the  user  interface  for  operation  and  control  of  the 
simulator. 

2)  The  AD  100  real-time  simulation  system  which 
contains  all  interface  input/output)  hardware  for 
connection  to  a  flight  or  breadboard  SCP,  as  well  as  the 
compute  engine  which  executes  the  spacecraft,  sensor, 
and  actuator  dynamic  models. 

3)  The  MST  interface  equipment  and  harness  which 
provides  test  access  for  the  simulator  and  connections 
between  the  SCP,  AD  100,  and  HP9000  computers 

4)  Digital  Equipment  Vaxstations  which  host  the 
ground  station  real-time  software 

5)  Commercial  equipment  (stripchart  recorder,  laser 
printer,  user  terminals)  to  support  the  simulator 
environment,  and  communications  to  customer  ground 
stations 

The  HP  workstation  provides  the  platform  for  all 
software  development  as  well  as  a  window  environment 
for  operating  the  simulator.  During  simulator  operation 
the  DSS  process,  running  on  the  workstation  is  used  to 
send  commands  to  the  integrated  spacecraft  simulator 
(manually  or  from  files)  generate  and  process  two 
integrated  telemetry  streams  (normal  and  dwell),  log 
telemetry  to  disk,  generate  telemetry  displays,  and  provide 
a  telemetry  and  command  interface  to  a  ground  system  to 
support  network  testing  and  mission  rehearsals. 

A  laser  printer  is  attached  to  the  computer  system  to 
print  hard  copies  of  programs,  telemetry,  command  files, 
command  histories,  and  plots  of  completed  tests.  There 
are  programs  that  plot  time  histories  of  several  variables 
simultaneously.  Tlie  tester  system  computer  displays 
selected  columnar  data  of  unprocessed  telemetry  variables 
on  a  CRT  and  stores  telemetry  in  a  file  for  post 
processing.  Selected  page  displays  of  telemetry  in 
engineering  units  is  available. 
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Communication  of  critical  vehicle  dynamic, 
kinematics  and  orbital  data  between  the  AD  100  and  DSS 
for  integration  and  coordination  of  all  simulation  elements 
is  carried  out  over  a  dedicated  ethernet  interface  using  the 
Communication  Link  Processor  (CLP)  function  of  the 
AD  100. 

The  DSS  also  provides  the  telemetry  and  command 
interface  between  the  GSMST  satellite  simulator  and  the 
ground  station.  The  DSS  formats  the  spacecraft  telemetry 
frame,  integrating  data  from  its  own  subsystem  models 
(power,  thermal,  propulsion,  payload)  with  SCP  data 
transferred  from  the  MST  by  communication  protocols 
within  the  HP9000.  Using  the  RS232  ports  on  the  HP9000 
the  DSS  transmits  the  formatted  telemetry  data  to  the 
ground  station  computer  at  the  minor  telemetry  frame 
rate.  In  addition  the  DSS  receives  commands  sent  to  the 
spacecraft  by  the  ground  station  computer  through  an 
RS232  port.  The  DSS  decodes  the  command  data, 
internally  processing  those  commands  that  are  directed  to 
the  vehicle  subsystems  in  its  model  and  transferring 
ADCS  commands  to  the  MST  system  through  internal 
communications  protocols. 

GSMST  Simulation  Models 

The  total  spacecraft  model  contained  in  the  GSMST 
is  composed  of  tester  emulations  of  the  hardware 
interfaces  to  the  breadboard  SCP,  functional  dynamic 
models  of  the  spacecraft,  sensors  and  actuators  on  the 
AD  100,  and  non- ADCS  subsystems  within  the  HP9000 
DSS. 

Actuator  Models 

The  AD  100  interfaces  with  the  SCP  to  provide 
simulation  inputs  for  thrusters,  stepper  motor  winding 
drives,  and  momentum  wheel  torque.  Detailed  thruster 
modeling  includes  turnon  and  turnoff  delays  and  variable 
thrust  amplitudes.  The  magnetic  torquer  is  included  in  the 
detailed  model. 

Disturbance  Torque  Model 

Stepper  motor  outputs  are  input  to  the  proper  actuator 
models,  which  integrate  disturbance  torques  into  the 
spacecraft  model.  The  solar  wing  drives  are  modeled  this 
way  and  drive  the  spacecraft  dynamics  model,  which 
includes  all  the  rigid  and  flexible  dynamic  modes  of  the 
solar  panels  and  other  bodies  attached  to  the  spacecraft. 
The  windmilling  and  overturning  solar  pressure 
disturbance  torques  are  modeled  for  the  solar  wings.  The 
sun  angles  of  incidence  are  calculated  from  the  orbit 
ephemeris  model.  Magnetic  field  interaction,  thermal 
deformation,  and  thruster  plume  impingement  also  form  a 
part  of  the  disturbance  torque  model. 

Spacecraft  Dynamics 


The  spacecraft  13  degree-of-freedom  dynamics 
model  is  designed  for  all  the  spacecraft  control  phases, 
including  initial  ejection  and  ascent  from  launch  vehicle, 
spinup  for  transfer  orbit  burns,  spindown.  sun-earth 
acquisition,  stationkeeping  maneuvers,  and  earth  pointing. 
Figure  8  shows  the  components  included  in  the  model. 

Fuel  use  is  accounted  for  in  the  mass  property  changes, 
slosh  modes,  and  dedamping  time  constants.  A  complete 
flexible  model  of  the  spacecraft  is  represented  by  all  the 
modes  within  the  control  loop  bandpass,  including 
appendages  and  solar  arrays.  The  mass  properties  also 
reflect  several  spans  in  the  life  of  the  spacecraft,  from 
beginning  of  life  (BOL)  to  end  of  life  (EOL)  with  empty 
fuel  tanks.  Special  ascent/transfer  orbit  cases  are  included 
for  worst  case  fuel  slosh. 

Orbit  Model 

An  orbit  model  is  incorporated  into  the  simulation 
using  an  earth  centered  inertial  (ECI)  coordinate  system 
and  synchronized  to  the  annual  calendar.  The  orbit  model 
is  initialized  with  an  input  start  day,  time,  orbit  velocity 
vector,  orbit  position  vector,  and  spacecraft  attitude 
vector.  The  sun  and  moon  ephemeris  data  are  a  part  of 
the  model  and  dependent  on  time.  Earth/moon  eclipses 
and  apogee/perigee  crossings  can  be  computed  with  the 
model.  An  alternative  specification  of  the  orbit  are 
provided  using  classical  keplerian  elements  at  the  epoch. 

Sensor.M.odel.s 

Sensor  models  are  high  fidelity  models  incorporating 
an  emulation  of  the  hardware  interface  to  the  SCP  in  the 
tester  and  a  software  functional  model  in  the  spacecraft 
simulation.  The  spacecraft  simulation  communicates 
sensor  input  to  the  test  interface  modules,  which  translates 
them  into  earth  sensor,  inertial  reference  unit  (IRU), 
momentum  wheel  speed,  and  sun  sensor  electrical  outputs 
for  the  SCP.  The  inputs  from  the  simulation  to  the  tester 
are  made  every  real-time  simulation  frame  lime  (4ms). 
Inputs  to  the  SCP  from  the  tester  follow  the  same  timing 
as  the  spacecraft  hardware.  Sun  sensors  are  modeled  as  a 
spinning  sensor  pulse  for  transfer  orbit  or  analog  outputs 
for  acquisition.  Earth  sensors  have  spinning  horizon 
crossing  indicator  (HCI)  outputs  and  static  sensor 
individual  cell  outputs  transmitted  over  a  serial  digital 
interface.  IRUs  are  modeled  with  pulse  and  frequency 
outputs,  depending  on  the  mode. 

Electrical  Power  Subsystem  (EPS)  Model 

This  model  simulates  the  state  of  the  EPS.  It  takes 
into  account  the  effect  of  the  solar  panel  angles,  eclipse 
condition,  battery  charge  and  discharge  controller  logics, 
the  state  of  bus  voltage  limiters,  and  the  spacecraft  power 
load  as  determined  by  the  on/off  state  of  each  unit. 

Propulsion  Subsystem  Model 

The  propulsion  model  simulates  the  flow  of  high 
pressure  gas  in  the  propulsion  system  and  keeps  track  of 
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fuel  and  oxidizer  consumed  by  the  thrusters.  It  considers 
the  level  of  propellants  in  the  tanks,  the  state  of  latch  and 
squib  valves,  tank  temperatures  (determined  by  the 
thermal  model),  and  tank  volumes  to  determine  the 
transducer  output  values. 

Thermal  Model 

This  finite  element  model  uses  the  same  data  used  by 
Systems  Engineering  to  characterize  the  real  vehicle's 
thermal  performance.  This  model  is  rehosted  on  the  HP 
9000  computer,  configured  for  real-time  use,  and 
interfaced  to  the  telemetry  system.  It  simulates  the  effect 
of  sun  angle  on  solar  panels  and  units,  the  effects  of  unit 
status,  heater  output,  and  thruster  activation. 

TC&R  Subsystem  Model 

The  DSS  accepts  clear  and  encrypted  commands  as 
issued  by  the  ground  control  computer.  This  subsystem 
models  the  command  decoder  unit  (CDU)  and  telemetry 
items  associated  with  valid  and  invalid  command 
reception.  Uplink  configuration  commands  may  be 
entered  through  the  DSS  user  interface  and  will  change 
telemetered  units  states  appropriately. 

The  telemetry  model  supports  all  predefined 
telemetry  stream  configurations  and  rates  as  well  as  the 
dynamic  modes  inherent  in  the  SCP.  When  connected  to 
the  MST  configuration,  this  model  inserts  into  the 
telemetry  stream  information  obtained  from  the  SCP. 
Depending  on  the  SCP  mode  selected,  this  information 
may  reflect  stored  and  verify  buffer  contents,  memory 
readout  information,  or  selected  dwell  mode  parameters. 

IV  GSMST  Applications  on  HS601 

As  mission  procedures  and  operational  instructions 
were  developed,  these  were  'practiced'  individually  using 
the  GSMST.  In  preparation  for  the  launch  the  detailed 
mission  sequence  of  events  was  developed  and  exercised 
using  GSMST.  During  this  phase  the  sequential 
transitions  between  control  modes  was  exercised  using  the 
actual  ground  environment. 

The  GSMST  is  the  center  of  all  mission  rehearsals, 
initially  internal  rehearsals  using  the  Hughes  Mission 
Control  Center  in  El  Segundo  and  later  from  Australia, 
linking  the  customer  ground  station  in  Belrose  (which 
would  control  the  actual  mission)  to  the  HSC  Control  and 
Dynamics  Simulation  Laboratory  in  El  Segundo  via 
phone  lines.  During  these  final  mission  rehearsals  the 
customer  mission  team  is  included  and  trained  using  the 
GSMST.  All  mission  procedures  were  exercised  in 
GSMST  prior  to  execution  on  the  actual  spacecraft. 

During  the  actual  OPTUS  B-1  mission  the  GSMST 
system  was  kept  operational  on  standby  to  validate  any 
real-time  changes  made  to  the  mission  procedures  prior  to 
execution  on  the  actual  spacecraft.  The  mission  control 
center  in  Australia  could  be  quickly  linked  to  the  GSMST 
and  the  modifications  tested  and  verified. 


The  high  fidelity  simulation  capabilities  of  the 
GSMST  supported  real-time  rehearsals  which  involved 
verifying  all  geosynchronous  transfer  orbit  activities, 
including  ground  attitude  determination,  maneuver 
planning  and  execution,  and  mission  timeline  validation. 

Once  the  satellite  was  on-station  the  GSMST  was 
used  to  verify  all  on-orbit  test  procedures  prior  to  running 
the  tests  on  the  spacecraft.  The  GSMST  environment 
provided  the  primary  tool  in  development,  testing  and 
validation  of  all  on-orbit  reprogramming  of  the  SCP 
including  verifying  the  ground  segment  software  used  to 
transmit  and  verify  the  RAM  'patch'  to  the  spacecraft 

An  additional  use  of  GSMST  was  to  provide  a  safe, 
mission  oriented  environment  in  which  system  'stress 
testing'  could  be  carried  out.  This  test  phase  was  aimed  at 
'breaking  the  code'  i.e.,  to  push  the  'as  built'  system  to  its 
limits  to  understand  all  operational  capabilities  as  well  as 
defining  any  operating  constraints  for  the  system.  The 
high  fidelity  GSMST  provided  the  ideal  environment  in 
which  to  conduct  these  'what  if  scenarios. 

Additional  programs  utilizing  GSMST  are  Galaxy, 
MSAT,  ASTRA,and  DBS.  The  significant  demand  for 
GSMST  has  led  to  development  of  a  HSC  mission  support 
system.  The  HS601  mission  support  system  provides  a 
GSMST  facility  dedicated  to  all  aspects  of  HS601  mission 
preparation  and  operations.  The  system  is  capable  of 
operating  locally  or  linking  to  a  customer  ground  station 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

V.  Concluding  Remarks 


The  use  of  hardware-in-the-loop  simulation  has  been 
shown  to  be  an  essential  tool  in  design,  development  and 
validation  of  the  sophisticated  attitude  determination  and 
control  subsystem  for  advanced  satellite  systems. 
Extending  the  standard  control  subsystem  development 
test  environment  to  include  the  entire  spacecraft  and 
ground  segments  was  a  natural  addition  to  the  existing 
subsystem  test  capability.  By  providing  an  extremely 
high  fidelity  simulation  environment  with  imbedded 
critical  flight  hardware  and  software,  the  GSMST  has 
proven  itself  to  be  an  essential  and  cost  effective  tool  for 
supporting  mission  operations. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  today's  world  of  budget  restraints,  simulation  and  rapid 
prototN’ping  tools  are  becoming  an  increasingly  valuable 
means  for  Military  R&D  agencies  to  research  and 
evaluate  their  options  prior  to  equipment  procurement. 
With  this  notion,  CAE  has  conceived  the  Mission 
Equipment  Simulation  and  Evaluation  Facility  (MESEF). 
This  facility  provides  an  enhanced  simulation 
environment  for  R&D  agencies  to  perform  research  in 
existingand  new  aircraft  mission  equipment  packages.  In 
pursuit  of  new  simulation  technologies,  the  MESEF 
Simulator  was  procured  by  the  Crew  Station  Research 
and  Development  Facility  (CSRDF)  for  simulation 
development  and  research. 

This  paper  gives  details  of  the  MESEF  design 
requirements,  and  the  software  and  hardware  tools  that 
were  developed  to  satisfy  these  requirements.  It  is 
concluded  that  such  devices  as  the  MESEF  cockpit 
provide  a  means  for  rapid  equipment  evaluation  prior  to 
in-service  testing. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  MESEF  simulator  is  a  new  type  of  research  platform 
that  permits  the  user  to  reconfigure  the  airframe  and 
sensor  suite,  as  well  as  the  controls  and  displays  via  a 
series  of  software  and  configuration  management  tools. 
These  tools  enable  the  user  to  create  a  library  of  aircraft 
configurations,  each  defined  with  a  unique  set  of 
capabilities  and  characteristics. 

A  software  development  package  (ROSE)  provides  the 
researcher  with  a  graphical  user  interface  environment  to 
model  individual  components  of  the  simulated  aircraft. 
Once  the  individual  components  have  been  created,  they 
can  be  linked  together  to  create  a  complete  aircraft 
simulation.  These  tools  can  be  used  to  develop  a  full 
complement  of  high  fidelity  generic  aircraft  systems 
including  navigation,  autopilot,  flight,  avionics,  tactical 
and  weapon  systems. 

Any  aircraft  in  the  library  can  be  selected  and  operated 
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within  a  comprehensivetactical  environment  simulation. 
The  current  system  uses  CAE's  Interactive  Tactical 
Environmentand  ManagementSystem  (ITEMS).  ITEMS 
provides  the  researcher  with  the  capability  to  define 
tactical  scenarios  with  varying  complexity  in  which  the 
aircraft  can  be  exercised  and/or  operated. 

This  paper  describes  the  components  comprising  the 
MESEF  simulator  including  the  generic  cockpit  layout, 
the  distributed  computer  architecture  and  the  software 
developmentenvironment.  A  protype  aircraft  simulation 
was  configured  using  the  MESEF  tools  as  a  proof  of 
concept.  This  protoype  configuration  will  be  used  to 
demonstrate  the  capabilities  and  the  potential  of  a 
simulator  device  such  as  MESEF. 


Figure  1:  MESEF  Cockpit 


RECONFIGURABLE  COCKPIT 
Generic  Cockpit  Cubicle 

One  of  the  main  components  of  the  MESEF  complex  is 
the  generic  cockpit.  The  cockpit  provides  the  pilot  with 
control  of  the  aircraft  systems  via  a  series  of  controls  and 
displays. 

The  cockpit  consists  of  the  following: 

•  Single  aircraft  seat  with  up/down  and  fore/ aft 
adjustments. 

•  Displays: 
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►  Front  Touch  Sensitive  26"  color  screen  to  display 
and  control  the  main  cockpit  systems  and 
instruments. 

►  Side  Touch  Sensitive  displays  installed  on  each 
side  of  the  cockpit  for  display  and  control  of 
aircraft  sub-systems. 

•  Four  (4)  degree  of  freedom  hand  controllers  installed 
on  each  side  of  the  cockpit.  The  configuration  of  the 
handcontrollers  can  be  setup  to  provide 
system/sensor  controls  and/or  flight  controls 
(including  collective  and  cyclic  capability). 

•  Fibre  Optics  Helmet  Mounted  Display  (FOHMD) 
visual  system  including  a  head  and  eye  tracking 
system.  Superimposed  on  the  visual  image  is  a  user 
defined  Head-Up-Display  (HUD).  The  HUD 
includes  flight,  navigation,  sensor  and  weapon 
symbology. 

Computer  System  Architecture 

The  computer  complex  comprises  of  a  network  of 
computers  each  dedicated  to  a  specific  function: 

•  Main  computer:  Hosts  and  executes  the  software  of 
the  simulated  aircraft  systems  and  sensors. 


•  Software  Development  Workstation:  Provides  the 
graphical  software  developmentenvironment  for  the 
creation  of  aircraft  simulations.  The  software  can  be 
developed,  generated,  executed  and  tested  in 
standalone  mode  prior  to  being  downloaded  to  the 
other  computers.  The  MESEF  DBMS  also  resides  on 
this  computer. 

•  Cockpit  Displays  Computer:  Processes  the  cockpit 
panels  displayed  on  the  26"  touch  screen  display  in 
the  cockpit. 

•  ITEMS  /  EOC  Computer:  Hosts  and  executes  the 
tactical  environment.  The  console  serves  as  an 
Experimenter/Operator  Station.  This  station 
provides  the  operator  with  controls  and  displays  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  pilot  as 
the  scenario  executes  in  real-time. 

Real-time  communication  is  used  to  exchange  simulation 
data  between  the  different  computer  platforms.  The 
communication  technology  used  includes  both  shared 
memory  communication  (SCRAMlMet)  and  network 
communication  (ethemet).  Figure  2  depicts  the  lay-out  of 
the  MESEF  simulator  platform. 


Figure  2:  IMESEF  Complex 
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Visual  System 

CAE's  Fibre-Optic  Helmet  Mounted  Display  (FOHMD) 
provides  the  pilot  with  a  high  resolution,  full  color  and 
collimated  computer  generated  visual  image.  The  two 
channel  image  generator  (one  per  eye)  provides  a  high 
resolution  image  of  2400  x  1800  pixels  (4Mpixels)  per 
eye.  To  increase  realism,  full  colortexture  is  added  to  the 
scene  as  well  as  micro-texture  for  added  low-altitude 
cues. 

Each  IG  channel  generates  a  dual-acuity  digitally  merged 
image  consisting  of  a  high  resolution  inset  and  a  wide 
field  of  view  background.  The  instantaneousdirection  of 
the  FOV  is  aligned  with  the  orientation  of  the  pilot’s  head 
as  measured  by  the  head  tracking  system.  The  position  of 
the  high  resolution  inset  is  in  the  direction  of  the  pilot’s 
gaze  as  measured  by  the  eye  tracking  system.  The 
resulting  two-eye  FOV  is  120  degrees  horizontally  by  55 
degrees  vertically  with  a  field  of  regard  of  360  degrees. 

The  FOHMD  provides  the  pilot  with  a  full  out-of-cockpit 
view  and  a  superimposed  “cockpit  mask”  to  represent  the 
physical  cockpit  structure.  The  “cockpit  mask”  is  a 
silhouette  of  the  cockpit  structure  and  it  is  always 
perfectly  alignedwith  the  cockpit.  The  imagery  overlaid 
on  this  silhouette  is  video  masked  to  permit  the  pilot  to 
view  the  interior  of  the  cockpit  (including  the  aircraft 
instrument  displays)  through  the  helmet  optics.  Overlaid 
on  to  the  visual  image  is  the  Head-Up-Display  (HUD) 
symbology  to  provide  relevant  flight,  navigation  and 
tactical  information  to  the  pilot. 

The  FOHMD  supports  the  effects  of  environmental 
conditions  and  the  display  of  a  variety  of  moving  models 
including  ground,  sea  and  air  targets,  missiles,  rockets, 
ground  explosions,  air  explosions,  burning  ground  targets 
and  tracer  fire. 

To  simulate  thermal  imaging  systems,  the  FOHMD  has 
an  advanced  thermal  environment  model  which  can 
produce  and  display  Infra-Red  (IR)  Imagery.  The 
functions  that  are  supported  include  polarity  (black  hot  or 
white  hot)  ,  FOV  (wide,  medium,  narrow,  zoom), 
brightness,  contrast,  auto  gain  and  level  control.  Overlaid 
onto  the  image  is  relevant  IR  system  symbology. 


SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT  ENVIRONMENT 

CAE  Electronics’  Real-time  Object-oriented  Software 
Environment  (ROSE)  combines  powerful  development, 


debug  and  system  integration  tools  into  an  integrated 
visual  software  programming  environment.  The 
graphical  user  interface  (GUI)  is  X-Window/Motif 
compliantand  can  be  used  on  a  graphical  workstation,  or 
X-termimal.  The  suite  of  software  tools  provide  a 
graphical,  icon-based,  object-oriented  software 
development  environment.  The  client/server  database 
allows  many  developers  to  work  simultaneously  on  the 
same  system.  ROSE  also  provides  an  integrated  runtime 
environment  which  facilitates  integration  and  testing. 

The  ROSE  editors  allow  the  user  to  model  a  system  by 
placing  objects  in  a  schematic,  where  each  object  has  an 
associated  fully  dynamic  graphic  display  (icon).  Hence, 
to  model  a  system,  the  user  selects  icons  (representing 
standard  components)  and  then  links  them  to  construct  a 
graphical  representation  of  the  system  to  be  simulated. 
For  control  systems,  for  instance,  objects  such  as 
Integrators,  summers  and  filters  are  logically  linked 
together  to  create  schematics.  The  resulting  schematics 
have  the  appearance  of  actual  control  system  simulation 
block  diagrams. 

The  MESEF  Database  Management  System  (DBMS) 
permits  the  definition  of  a  complete  set  of  performance 
parameters  for  a  particular  type  of  system.  For  example, 
upon  integrating  a  radar  model  to  the  aircraft  sensor  suite, 
the  user  also  assigns  to  it  a  set  of  performance  parameters 
such  as  transmission  power  and  antenna  gain.  The  same 
radar  model  can  be  integrated  into  a  number  of  different 
aircraft  configurations  with  each  given  a  different  set  of 
parameters. 

ROSE  consists  of  the  following  main  components: 

•  Editing  tools: 

•  Code  Generators 

•  Multi-User  Repository 

•  Workstation  test  environment 

•  Site  integration  and  runtime  environment 

ROSE  Editing  Tools: 

The  ROSE  Editing  tools  allow  users  to  create  libraries 

of  objects,  and  to  construct  schematics  using  these 

objects  (refer  to  Figure  3). 

Graphics  Editor: 

The  Graphics  Editor  is  used  to  design  graphic 
icons  and  virtual  panels  with  associated  input  and 
output  dynamic  information.  It  is  used  to  create 
numeric  and  text  readouts,  and  realistic  meters, 
gages,  buttons  and  switches. 
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Object  Editor: 

The  Object  Editor  is  used  to  develop  an  object 
library.  The  objects  are  the  lowest  level  building 
blocks  for  the  design  of  simulation  models.  A 
ROSE  object  consists  of  a  graphical  icon,  variable 
declarations  and  pseudo  code. 

Model  Editor: 

The  Model  Editor  is  used  to  create  simulation 
models  using  schematics.  This  is  achieved  by 
dragging  objects  from  the  library  windows  onto 
the  schematic  window.  The  objects  are  then 
connected  to  one  another. 

Builder: 

The  Builder  feature  is  used  to  place  schematics 
into  groups  and  to  generate  code.  The  groups  are 
placed  in  a  configuration  for  realtime  execution.  A 
simulation  configuration  (including  the  sequence 
of  exexution  of  the  groups)  is  set  up  graphically. 


Figure  3:  ROSE  Editing  Tools 
ROSE  Code  Generator 

The  Code  Generator  is  used  to  generate  the  code  of 
the  simulation  model  in  C,  Fortran  or  Ada. 

ROSE  Multi-User  Repository 
The  multi-user  repository  provides  a  central  location 
for  storing  the  data  of  the  different  configurations  and 
making  it  available  to  any  designer  using  the  ROSE 


tools.  The  repository  can  be  installed  on  either  a 
standalone  workstation  or  on  a  server  connected  to  a 
multi-user,  multi-workstation  environment  via  LAN. 

ROSE  Workstation  Test  Environment 
The  Runtime  Executive  is  used  to  load  and  run  a 
configuration.  It  consists  of  a  suite  of  stimulation  and 
monitoring  tools  which  allow  a  user  to  graphically 
open  schematics,  and  to  display,  plot  and  modify  any 
value  of  any  simulation  variable. 

Site  Integration  and  Runtine  Environment 
The  site  integration  and  runtime  environment  is  used  to 
integrate  complex  simulations  on  the  test  site.  It 
provides  configuration  control  and  it  is  the  mechanism 
which  ROSE  uses  to  transfer  schematics  to  the  test  site. 

Figure  4  depicts  the  ROSE  development  environmnet. 


Figure  4:  ROSE  Environment 


USING  ROSE  ON  MESEF 
Aircraft  System  Simulation 

A  prototypeaircraft  simulation  was  developed  by  CAE  to 
demonstate  the  potential  of  the  ROSE  software 
development  environment.  Many  of  the  aircraft  systems 
were  modelled  using  the  ROSE  tools  whereas  existing 
systems  were  interfaced  to  the  systems  developed  by 
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ROSE;  i.e.  ROSE  pemiits  legacy  software  systems  to  be 
integrated  to  systems  developed  by  ROSE.  The  prototype 
aircraft  included  the  following  systems:  Flight  Model, 
Flight  Control  System,  Propulsion  System,  Navigation 
System,  Tactical  Systems,  Weapons,  Radar,  etc.  Figure 
5  and  figure  6  provide  a  top-level  view  of  the  avionic  and 
tactical  systems  respectively. 


Figure  6:  Tactical  Systems  Block  Diagram 


Figure  5:  Avionics  Block  Diagram 


Head-Up-Displav  fHUD^ 

The  Head-Up-Display  is  the  primary  display  for  flight 
control  information.  The  information  is  displayed  to  the 
pilot  in  the  FOHMD  as  an  overlay  on  the  high  resolution 
inset.  ROSE  provides  the  software  tools  to  layout  and  to 
configure  the  symbology  on  the  HUD  as  desired.  This 
includes  navigation,  flight,  tactical  and  weapon 
symbology.  The  HUD  symbology  is  integrated  to  and 
driven  by  the  aircraft  simulation  systems. 


one  of  the  main  system  display  panels.  The  Panels  that 
can  be  selected  for  display  in  the  cockpit  include 
Weapon,  Target  Acquisition,  IR  Tracker/Laser,  FLIR 
Controls,  Radar,  RWR,  Jammer,  Chaff/Flare  Dispensers, 
Tactical  Map,  Flight  Instruments,  Engine  Indicators,  IFF 
and  Communications.  Figure  7  depicts  a  typical  setup 
selected  by  the  pilot  on  the  26"  monitor  in  the  cockpit. 

The  software  programmable  Electro-Luminescent  (EL) 
side  touch  panels  provide  addional  controls  for  the 
aircraft  subsystems.  Figure  8  depicts  a  typical 
configuration  of  the  EL  panels. 


Cockpit  Displays  and  Controls 

The  cockpit  displays  and  controls  are  presented  to  the 
pilot  on  a  26"  touch  screen  monitor  and  two  side  touch 
panel  displays.  For  the  prototype  aircraft  simulation,  the 
display  area  on  the  monitor  was  subdivided  into  four 
identical  windows  and  a  Warnings  Display  area.  For  each 
window  there  is  a  main  menu  area  (selections  at  the  top 
of  each  window),  which  allows  the  pilot  to  call  up  any 
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Figure  7;  Cuckpii  Kanei  Displays 
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TACTICAL  ENVIRONIVIF.NT 


A  representative  “real  world"  tactical  environment  is  an 
essential  feature  on  any  simulator  device  such  as  MESEF. 

It  provides  the  capability  to  operate  and  exercise  the 
MESEF  and  its  sensor  suite  in  a  tactical  environment 
setting.  CAE's  Interactive  Tactical  Environment  and 
Management  System  (ITEMS)  provides  an  enhanced 
tactical  environment  simulation  where  both  friendly  and 
opposing  forces  can  interact  with  each  other  and  with  the 
simulator  device  and  its  sensor  suite. 

ITEMS  provides  a  user-friendly  graphical  interface  to 
allow  the  user  to  create  and  store  scenarios,  vehicles  and 
vehicle  doctrine  in  the  ITEMS  DBMS  Databases.  Once 
a  scenario  has  been  defined  and  stored  in  the  databases, 
it  can  be  selected  and  executed  in  real-time.  The  MESEF 
cockpit  can  be  “coupled”  to  ITEMS  allowing  the  pilot  to 
carry-out  full  mission  exercises. 

ITEMS  is  sub-divided  into  two  main  functional 
components: 

•  ITEMS  Database  Management  System  (DBMS):  A 
background  task  used  to  define  tactical  scenarios. 

•  Scenario  Execution  Function:  A  foreground  task 
used  to  execute  a  tactical  scenario  in  real-time. 

ITEMS  Database  Management  System 

ITEMS  DBMS  provides  the  user  with  specialized  editors 
to  define  complete  mission  scenarios.  The  GUI  uses  a 
menu-driven  window-based  format  to  provide  a  user- 
friendly  data  entry  environment.  In  addition  to  the  easy- 
to-use  speciliazed  editors,  visual  tools  such  as  a  2D  map 
of  the  gaming  area  and  a  3D  display  enable  the  user  to 
easily  layout  the  missions  and  objectives,  and  to  piece 
together  scenario  elements  as  required  for  the  training 
exercise  or  experiment.  A  complete  scenario  contains  all 
the  information  to  execute  a  complete  tactical  exercise  in 
real-time.  Tactical  scenarios  are  created  off-line  at  the 
ROSE/DBMS  workstation  and  are  downloaded  to  the 
ITEMS  computer  for  real-time  execution. 

The  ITEMS  DBMS  databases  are  ordered  in  a  hierarchy. 
The  elementary  elements  defined  in  the  lower  level 
databases  are  used  to  create  higher  level  elements.  For 
instance,  a  vehicle  definition  is  comprised  of  its  physical 
and  dynamic  characteristics  and  its  sensor  suite.  Its 
sensor  suite  is  assigned  by  referencing  elements  (such  as 
radar,  weapons)  defined  in  the  lower  level  databases.  The 
highest  level  database  is  the  scenario  database.  The 
scenario  database  contains  the  complete  definition  of  a 


scenario  including  the  physical  area  of  operation  (gaming 
area),  atmospheric  conditions,  vehicles  (selected  from  the 
vehicle  library),  and  vehicle  behavior.  Figure  9  depicts 
the  ITEMS  database  hierarchy. 

Vehicles  in  a  scenario  are  physical  entities  of  tactical 
interest  detectable  by  the  simulated  aircraft 
systems/sensors.  The  simulated  aircraft  equipment  will 
detect  vehicles  only  if  within  the  acquisition  envelope  of 
its  sensor  suite.  Vehicle  types  supported  by  ITEMS 
include  fixed  wing  and  rotary  wing  aircraft,  surface  and 
sub-surface  vessels,  and  ground  platforms.  ITEMS 
models  each  vehicle  in  terms  of  its  physical  and  dynamic 
characteristics, its  systems/sensorsuite  and  its  behavior  in 
the  scenario.  The  vehicle  system/sensorsuite  can  include 

•  radars 

•  warning  receivers  (radar,  laser,  IR) 

•  lasers  (designators,  rangers) 

•  sonars 

•  sonobuoys 

•  communications  (radios,  datalink,  direct  link, 
underwater  telephone) 

•  Jammers  (radar,  IR,  acoustic  jammers) 

•  countermeasures  (chaff,  flares,  acoustic  decoys) 

•  weapons  (missiles,  guns,  rockets  bombs,  depth 
charges,  torpedoes) 

The  interactive  behavior  of  a  vehicle  is  modelled  using  a 
knowledge-basedsystem.  This  knowledge-based  system 
uses  rules  to  control  the  vehicle’s  actions  and  reactions 
within  the  evolving  tactical  scenario.  Rules  define  the 
vehicle’s  mission,  how  and  when  it  will  use  its  systems, 
and  the  vehicle’s  response  to  a  given  threat  situation  (i.e. 
fire  weapon,  perform  evasive  maneuver,  dispense  chaff 
...).  The  rules  continuously  evaluate  the  conditions  of  the 
threat  environment  based  on  information  attained  by  the 
vehicle’s  systems/sensors  to  determine  the  vehicle's 
response  to  the  current  tactical  situation.  As 
circumstances  change  so  will  the  actions  and  reactions  of 
the  vehicle.  As  a  result,  the  rule-based  system  provides 
a  fully  interactive  environment,  where  each  vehicle 
responds  automatically  to  other  vehicles  in  the  gaming 
area  and  to  the  piloted  MESEF  aircraft  simulation. 

ITEMS  Scenario  Execution  Function 

Any  tactical  scenario  created  and  stored  in  the  DBMS 
databases  can  be  invoked  for  a  training  session  or 
experiment.  Upon  invoking  a  scenario,  the  Scenario 
Execution  Function  initializes  the  scenario  and  then 
proceeds  to  execute  it  automatically  in  real-time 
according  to  the  definition  of  the  scenario. 
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Figure  9:  ITEMS  Database  Hierarchy 


The  DIS  networking  capability  of  ITEMS  permits  the 
MESEF  simulator  to  be  networked  to  other  simulator 
platforms  in  the  same  facility  or  to  other  simulator 
platforms  in  remote  geographical  locations.  This 
capability  enables  the  MESEF  simulator  to  participate  in 
joint  tactical  exercises.  ITEMS  is  currently  being 
upgraded  to  support  High  Level  Architecture  (HLA). 


RUNNING  AN  EXPERIMENT 

Prior  to  loading  the  run-time  simulation,  the  user  must 
first  select  the  aircraft  configuration  from  the 
configurations  library.  Once  selected,  the  appropriate 
runtime  software  configuration  is  loaded  for  execution. 
When  loaded,  the  aircraft  cockpit  assumes  the 
characteristics  and  capabilities  as  they  were  modelled 
using  ROSE. 

Once  the  simulation  is  loaded,  the  Experimenter/Operato- 
Station  (EOS)  provides  the  user  with  runtime  controls  to 
initiate  an  exercise.  The  following  selections  are 
required: 


•  An  Aircraft  Initial  Setup  from  a  list  of  setups  defined 
in  the  MESEF  Aircraft  Setup  Database  which 
provides  the  initial  setup  of  the  aircraft  such  as  initial 
fuel  weight  and  weapon  load. 

•  A  tactical  scenario  from  the  list  of  scenarios  defined 
in  the  ITEMS  Scenario  Database. 

•  Activate  the  ‘RUN’  button. 

At  this  stage,  the  aircraft  systems  and  sensors  are 
executed  in  real-time.  The  systems  interact  with  the 
cockpit  displays  and  controls,  and  drive  the  HUD 
symbology.  The  aircraft  simulation  also  interacts  with 
the  evolving  tactcial  environment. 

The  EOS  provides  the  user  with  displays  and  controls  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  piloted 
aircraft  in  the  evolving  tactical  scenario.  Additional 
controls  permit  the  operator  to  manually  intervene  and 
thus  to  alter  the  normal  evolution  of  the  scenario. 
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DATA  RFXORDINC  AND  ANALYSIS 


The  Data  Recording  and  Analysis  (DRA)  facility  permits 
the  user  to  record  scenario  data  and  events  as  they  occur 
during  scenario  execution  for  later  analysis  and  study. 

DRA  supports  data  reduction  through  the  use  of  rules. 
The  rules,  entered  via  a  specialized  DRA  Rule-Base 
Editor,  define  the  recording  control  information.  Each 
rule  is  comprised  of  a  condition  block  which  defines  the 
scenario  event(s)  to  initiate  a  recording  and  a  ‘recording 
list’  to  specify  the  simulation  data  to  be  recorded.  The 
‘recording  list’  can  consist  of  any  simulation  variable(s) 
which  can  be  recorded  in  one  of  three  mode:  single  shot, 
triggered  or  continuous. 

During  scenario  execution,  the  action-oriented  rules  are 
continuously  evaluated  and  the  data  is  recorded  as 
specified  by  the  rules.  On  completion  of  the  exercise,  the 
recorded  data  stored  on  disc  (or  magnetic  tape)  can  be 
transferred  to  a  relational  database  management  system 
for  display  and  analysis. 


CONCLUSION 


This  paper  is  best  ended  by  a  statement  in  a  post 
evaluation  report:  “The  MESEF  cockpit  which  was 
ostensibly  conceived  and  procured  as  a  research  tool,  has 
evolved  into  a  very  useful  and  impressive  operational 
mission  simulator.  With  the  Visual  System,  Fibre-Optics 
Helmet  Mounted  Display  (FOHMD)  and  FLIR,  this  is  a 
very  formidable  device  to  researchers  and  aircrew  alike.” 
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Abstract 

This  paper  reviews  the  development  of  the 
International  Centre  for  Research  in 
Simulation,  Motion  and  Navigation 
Technologies,  SIMONA,  a  program  of  the  Delft 
University  of  Technology,  based  in  The 
Netherlands.  A  primary  goal  of  SIMONA  is  to 
investigate  the  interaction  between  humans  and 
flight  vehicles  in  a  synthetic  environment,  and 
thereby  address  pertinent  problems  in  the 
development  and  application  of  simulation 
technologies.  Central  to  SIMONA  is  a  high- 
bandwidth,  reconfigurable  research  simulator. 
This  device  (the  SIMONA  Research  Simulator, 
or  SRS)  provides  to  its  occupants  very  high- 
fidelity  motion  cues  through  a  six-degrees-of- 
freedom  hydraulic  motion  system  and  a  wide- 
angle  continuous  collimating  visual  display 
system.  The  flight-deck  is  configured  inside  a 
composite-materials  shell  which  serves  also  as 
the  primary  structure  of  the  moving  platform. 
The  paper  describes  the  purpose  and  the  status 
of  SIMONA,  outlining  the  recent  goals 
achieved  in  the  process  of  realizing  this  unique 
facility.  In  particular,  the  initial  results  of  the 
motion  system  calibration  tests  are  described. 
The  paper  concludes  with  a  projection  of 
expected  development  milestones  and  research 
programs. 
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Introduction 

The  skills  which  a  vehicle  operator  acquires 
and  reinforces  during  the  training  process 
directly  influence  the  individual’s  behaviour 
during  operational  tasks.  Training  is 
increasingly  shifting  towards  simulated 
environments  which,  in  turn,  are  systematically 
replacing  in-flight  training.  In  commercial 
aviation,  current  simulation  techniques  permit 
zero-flight-time  recurrent  or  type-training,  a 
process  by  which  pilots  with  qualification  on  a 
particular  transport  aircraft  type  can  transition 
to  another  transport  aircraft  type,  without  the 
need  to  exercise  any  training  flights.  The 
modern  simulator  provides  a  suitable 
environment  for  this  type  of  activity.  In  the 
near  future,  aviation  operators  intend  to 
proceed  further,  by  transitioning  candidates 
with  experience  in  basic  piston-engine  training 
aircraft,  through  a  simulator  flight  training 
program,  and  to  the  transport  aircraft, 
eliminating  the  need  for  training  in  the 
transport  aircraft.  This  process  is  called  ab- 
initio  zero-flight-time  training. 

Through  training  activities  like  that  mentioned 
above,  new  questions  will  be  imposed  on  the 
airlines  operating  and  benefiting  from  these 
training  devices,  on  the  certification  authorities 
who  are  responsible  for  upholding  the  safety  of 
transport  vehicles,  and  on  the  simulator 
manufacturers  who  produce  these  systems.  For 
example,  when  a  particular  training  application 
is  required,  how  should  the  resulting  simulator 
requirements  be  specified?  What  training  value 
does  a  particular  training  device  have,  as 
opposed  to  training  in  the  flight  vehicle? 
Helping  solve  these  problems  is  the  main 
objective  of  SIMONA. 
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Manual  control  of  flight  vehicles 

Despite  automation  in  the  cockpit,  accurate 
closed-loop  manual  control  capability  of  the 
vehicle  by  the  pilot  remains  essential.  It  is  in 
fact  the  control  of  the  vehicle  by  the  pilot 
which  we  try  to  synthesize  and  match  between 
the  simulator  and  airplane.  Eventually,  the  pilot 
in  the  simulator  should  be  able  to  control  the 
simulated  vehicle  in  much  the  same  way  as  he 
would  in  the  aircraft. 

The  flight  of  a  vehicle  involves  its  controlled 
movement  through  space.  This  control  requires 
feedback  from  a  system  that  regulates  the 
vehicle  state  by  comparing  its  actual  motions 
with  respect  to  the  desired  goal,  and  applying 
corrective  control.  Control  by  the  human  pilot 
requires  the  sensation  of  the  vehicle  motions 
through  the  his  sensory  systems,  followed  by 
decision-making,  response  selection,  and 
response  execution  processes.  Note  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  simulator  designer  to 
provide  correct  analogies  of  the  vehicle 
sensations  in  the  simulator.  The  training 
program  must  adequately  fill  in  the  remaining 
elements. 

The  perception  of  motion,  required  for  manual 
control,  involves  the  acquisition  and  processing 
of  information  from  a  variety  of  sources;  The 
vestibular  system  of  the  inner  ear  senses 
specific  forces  and  angular  accelerations,  while 
the  visual  system  detects  motion  of  the 
environment  relative  to  the  observer.  The 
vestibular  and  the  visual  systems  which 
dominate  in  the  perception  of  self  motion.  The 
perception  of  motion  through  the  peripheral 
visual  field  is  considerably  quicker,  but  less 
accurate,  than  that  through  the  central  visual 
system,  due  to  the  shorter  neural  pathways  to 
the  Central  Nervous  System  of  the  latter'. 

Cueing  in  flight  simulators 

The  simulator  is  a  system  of  devices  which 
synthesizes  the  aircraft  stimuli  through 
mathematical  approximations,  and  through 
electronic  and  mechanical  media  which  attempt 
to  re-introduce  the  sensory  information 
available  in  the  aircraft,  to  the  various 
perception  channels  of  the  pilots  The  primary 
environmental  motion  stimuli  are  synthesized 
by  a  visual  display  system,  which  computer- 
generates  an  image  of  the  world  outside  the 
cockpit,  and  projects  this  picture  onto  a  screen 


which  the  pilot  views.  Modern  visual  displays 
provide  optical  cues  which  are  nearly  identical 
with  respect  to  those  seen  from  the  aircraft 
cockpit.  The  scenery  is  highly-convincing  in 
resolution  and  in  field-of-view.  In  fact,  large 
field-of-view  displays  on  their  own  can  induce 
a  perception  of  motion,  particularly  at  lower 
frequencies. 

As  a  consequence  of  its  mechanical  limitations, 
the  simulator  motion  system  cannot  however 
physically  reproduce  the  aircraft  inertial 
translations  and  orientations  with  equal  gain. 
The  platform  payload  mass  properties  can 
degrade  the  system’s  phase  margins.  Rational 
compromises  need  to  be  made.  The  generation 
of  adequate  inertial  motion  cues  in  the 
simulator  remains  a  challenge.  The  fact  that  it 
is  possible  to  give  a  pilot  the  feeling  of  flying 
his  own  aircraft  within  the  limited  space  of  the 
simulator  is  due  to  the  limited  ability  of 
humans  to  detect  differences  between 
environmental  (visual)  and  inertial  (whole- 
body)  motions,  up  to  some  extent\  In  our 
world,  the  perceived  inertial  motions  always 
move  in  conjunction  with  environmental 
motions. 

Simulator  fidelity 

One  could  propose  four  levels  of  simulator 
fidelity,  as  follows: 

Fidelity  Level  1 

The  ideal  situation  would  be  when  the 
simulator  motion  stimuli  are  perceived  exactly 
as  they  would  be  perceived  in  the  real  aircraft, 
requiring  the  forces  acting  on  the  human  pilot 
be  identical  in  both  magnitude  and  phase  to 
those  in  the  aircraft,  throughout  the  duration  of 
the  simulated  flight.  Even  for  short  periods  of 
time,  however,  this  is  not  feasible. 

Fidelity  Level  2 

Instead  of  providing  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
stimulus  signals  present  in  the  aircraft,  one 
could  present  the  motions  of  the  vehicle  to  the 
simulator  pilot  such  that  there  is  no  adaptation 
required  by  the  pilot  when  the  control 
behaviour  learned  in  the  simulator  are  applied 
in  the  aircraft,  or  when  the  simulator  is  “flown” 
by  the  same  pilot  in  the  aircraft.  The 
differences  between  the  aircraft-generated  and 
simulator-generated  stimuli  then  would  not 
influence  a  change  in  pilot  control  behaviour. 
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Fidelity  Level  3 

If  the  above  is  not  achievable,  one  could 
propose  an  environment  in  which  there  is 
adaptation,  but  to  such  an  extent  that  it  does  not 
have  negative  effects  on  the  controller.  The 
adaptation  required  would  be  corrected  either 
during  the  learning  process,  or  during  the 
eventual  application  of  the  skills  in  the  vehicle. 
In  this  case,  the  skills  learned  should  have  only 
a  positive  influence  on  the  controller’s 
perception  of  the  aircraft  dynamics.  While  there 
would  be  a  difference  between  the  pilot  control 
behaviour  in  aircraft  and  the  simulator,  the 
training  goal  could  still  be  achieved. 

Fidelity  Level  4 

The  situation  can  however  be  worse,  if  the 
stimuli  presented  cause  incorrect  control 
behaviour,  making  the  control  over  the  vehicle 
either  impossible,  or  a  very  difficult  task, 
requiring  negative  adaptation  by  the  pilot.  If 
manual  control  is  desired  in  the  simulator,  then 
the  effects  of  such  a  device  will  require  re¬ 
learning  of  the  control-related  perception  and 
action  process  by  the  operator. 

With  current  technology,  the  third  level  of 
fidelity  is  the  highest  which  is  normally 
achieved,  while  we  must  aim  to  achieve  Level  2 
for  ab-initio  zero-flight-time  training. 

Motion  cueing  fidelity  in  the  flight  simulator 

Motion  systems  are  comprised  of  the  motion 
washout  algorithm  which  transforms  the 
aircraft  motions  to  simulator  motions,  and  the 
motion  cueing  mechanism  which  moves  the 
simulator  platform  and  cockpit'*.  The  motion 
washout  algorithms  attempt  to  simulate  the 
onset  accelerations  directly,  while  the  long¬ 
term  linear  accelerations  are  synthesized 
through  tilting  of  the  cab  and  executing  the  tilt 
below  the  perception  thresholds^ 

A  wide  range  of  washout  algorithms  are 
available‘’\  however  each  performs  a 
transformation  on  the  aircraft  accelerations  in 
such  a  way  that  the  gain  and  phase  of  the 
resulting  simulator  response  is  changed  with 
respect  to  the  aircraft  input. 

With  regard  to  motion  platforms,  current-day 
simulators  require  that  the  motion  system 
carries  large  payloads,  which  include  the 
support  frame,  visual  display  system,  cockpit. 


and  additional  hardware.  The  high  mass 
moments  of  inertia  can  limit  the  bandwidth  of 
the  simulator,  and  can  introduce  phase  lags  in 
the  motion  response*.  Note  that  these  phase  lags 
originate  from  a  number  of  sources,  and  not 
only  the  motion  system.  To  overcome  phase 
lags,  the  pilot  is  required  to  adapt  his  control 
strategy  by  adding  lead  compensation.  This 
may  not  be  a  problem  for  the  pilot  who  is 
sufficiently  experienced  with  flying  tasks. 

Simulation  technology  research  in 

SIMONA 

The  International  Centre  for  Research  in 
Simulation,  Motion  and  Navigation 
Technologies,  SIMONA,  is  a  multi-disciplinary 
initiative  of  the  Delft  University  of 
Technology.  Through  the  cooperation  between 
the  Faculty  of  Aerospace  Engineering,  the 
Faculty  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Marine 
Technology,  and  the  Faculty  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  SIMONA  is  developing  facilities 
which  will  allow  top-quality  research  to 
investigate  the  problems  described  above.  The 
core  of  SIMONA  is  a  research  simulator  which 
has  been  designed  and  developed  by  SIMONA, 
in  cooperation  with  industrial  partners^.  This 
device,  the  SIMONA  Research  Simulator  (SRS) 
is  a  tool  for  investigations  into  the  presentation 
of  environmental  and  inertial  motion  stimuli  to 
the  pilot,  and  to  assess  the  transferability  of 
behaviour  from  the  simulator  to  the  flight 
vehicle.  Making  valuable  contributions  to 
aviation  safety  is  of  utmost  importance. 


Figure  I  -  Integrated  SIMONA  Research  Simulator  will 
house  two  operators  in  a  re-configurable  shell, 
driven  by  the  6  DOF  hydraulic  motion  system. 

The  SRS  is  shown  in  Figure  1,  in  a  conceptual 
form.  The  motion  platform,  designed  by 
SIMONA  and  constructed  by  the  TU  Delft 
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Central  Workshop  (CW),  makes  use  of  six 
linear  hydrostatic  actuators,  each  with  an 
operational  stroke  of  1.15  m.  The  SRS  motion 
System  forms  a  closed  kinematic  chain  known 
as  the  Stewart  Platform,  comprised  of  the  base 
frame,  the  actuators,  and  the  moving  platform. 
Robust  control  techniques  have  been  applied  to 
the  jacks  so  that  their  behaviour  represents  a 
force-generator  that  is  less  sensitive  to  load 
variations'”.  Furthermore,  the  motion  system  is 
controlled  by  a  multi-variable  controller  which 
uses  six  Digital  Signal  Processors  (DSP’s)  to 
regulate  the  platform  state.  These  technologies, 
primarily  developed  by  the  Faculty  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Marine 
Technology,  together  with  the  low  inertia 
moving  load,  will  allow  a  high  inertial  motion 
cueing  bandwidth. 

The  second  unique  element  of  the  SRS  is  a 
multi-vehicle  re-configurable  cockpit,  which  is 
functionally  integrated  with  the  upper  platform 
of  the  motion  system.  This  device,  called  the 
“Shuttle”,  will  house  up  to  two  pilot  stations  in 
a  side-by-side  seating  arrangement.  While  the 
environment  is  generic,  SIMONA  has  particular 
interest  in  the  simulation  requirements  of 
transport  aircraft,  rotorcraft  and  road  vehicles. 
The  multi-vehicle  capability  is  made  possible 
through  the  application  of  a  wide-angle 
projection-based  continuous  collimating  visual 
display  system. 

The  initial  configuration  of  the  interior  will 
represent  a  twin  turbine-engine  transport 
aircraft.  Vehicle  mathematical  models, 
developed  by  the  Faculty  of  Aerospace 
Engineering",  include  a  variety  of  small  to 
large  transports.  A  glass  cockpit  with  four  15- 
inch  programmable  EFIS  displays  will  nearly 
fill  the  instrument  panel,  and  a  complete 
control  stand  from  the  Boeing  777-200  will 
effectuate  the  throttles,  flaps,  speedbrake,  and 
indicate  the  pitch  trim. 

The  radio  navigation  simulation  in  SIMONA 
represents  a  step  forward  in  flight  simulation, 
and  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Faculty  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  The  NAVSIM  model 
will  incorporate  simulations  of  standard 
aviation  radio  navigation  signals,  GPS,  MLS 
and  others,  as  well  as  the  synthesis  of 
anomalies  to  their  signals.  The  purpose  here  is 
to  realistically  represent  phenomena  of 
particular  relevance  to  training,  or  to  research 
into  navigation  systems  and  displays. 


Beyond  the  vehicle  simulation  applications, 
SIMONA  is  highly  interested  in  the 
development  and  validation  of  models  of  the 
human  perception  process.  Due  to  its  high 
motion  cueing  bandwidth,  and  because  of  its 
powerful  image  generation  and  display  system, 
the  SRS  is  an  appropriate  tool  for  investigations 
into  human  perception  psychology. 

The  application  of  advanced  light-weight 
materials  in  the  SIMONA  Research  Simulator 
shuttle,  and  in  the  visual  display  system 
structural  hardware,  lead  to  a  gross  moving 
payload  with  a  mass  just  below  3500  kilograms. 
This  includes  the  on-board  simulated  aircraft 
hardware.  Furthermore,  the  favourable  mass 
properties,  combined  with  the  powerful 
hydraulic  motion  base  and  its  control  system, 
will  permit  inertial  motion  cueing  with  low 
phase  lags  over  the  frequency  ranges  of  interest 
of  flight  vehicle  control. 

The  hardware  developed  by  SIMONA  requires 
mathematical  models  which  synthesize  the 
vehicle  and  command  the  cueing  systems.  Since 
the  form  of  these  mathematical  models  is  a 
focal  area  of  SIMONA  research,  a  flexible 
software  environment  is  being  developed'^  A 
critical  aspect  of  research  simulation  is  that 
new  concepts  in  vehicle  simulation  and  control 
be  tested,  without  the  developer  to  be  a 
software  or  programming  language  expert.  The 
software  structure  will  enable  the  rapid 
development  of  mathematical  models,  the 
testing  of  their  performance,  and  implemen¬ 
tation  in  the  real-time  environment. 


Status  of  SIMONA 

Currently,  the  SIMONA  Research  Simulator  is 
undergoing  the  mechanical  integration  and  test 
phase.  Figures  2,  3  and  4  show  the  hydraulic 
motion  system  during  the  static  calibration 
tests.  Note  the  temporary  steel  dummy 
platform,  which  kinematically  approximates  the 
attachment  points  of  the  shuttle,  but  also  allows 
the  mass  properties  to  be  changed  by  attaching 
steed  blocks  to  the  upper  flanges.  This  allows 
then  the  identification  of  the  motion  base’s 
dynamic  response  for  a  variety  of  payload  mass 
distributions. 
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I'igurc  2  -  SRS  motion  s>  stem  undergoing  kinematic  tests 
Note  the  temporary  variable-mass  steel-frame 
dummy  platform 


I'igure  3  -  SRS  motion  system,  with  platform  in 
combined  pitch-roll  attitude 


Figure  4  -  SRS  Motion  system,  with  platform  undergoing 
maximum  translational  extension,  to  examine 
mechanical  clearances. 


Motion  System  Static  Calibration  Tests 

One  recent  effort  of  SIMONA  has  been  the  static 
calibration  of  the  motion  system.  During  the 
production  and  installation  of  a  synergistic  6  DOF 
Stewart  Platform-type  motion  system,  as  that  of  the 
SIMONA  Research  Simulator,  the  positioning 
accuracy  of  the  platform  can  be  influenced  by  a 
number  of  causes.  Manufacturing  tolerances, 
installation  errors  and  leg  lengths  offsets  can  cause 
deviations  with  respect  to  the  nominal  kinematic 
parameters  of  the  platform.  Consequently,  if  the 
nominal  values  of  these  parameters  are  used  within 
the  control  software,  the  resulting  pose  (i.e.  position 
and  orientation)  will  be  inaccurate.  To  ensure 
positioning  accuracy  of  the  platform,  one  must 
determine  through  static  calibration  the  actual  values 
of  these  parameters,  and  compensate  in  the  motion 
software  for  the  errors.  The  calibration  program, 
carried  out  in  a  number  of  phases,  is  now  described. 

Defining  the  parameters 

Figure  5  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  a 
Stewart  Platform-type  motion  system.  The 
actuator  lengths  Ij,  and  the  vectors  a,  and  bj  of 
the  upper  platform  and  base-frame  respectively 
determine  the  instantaneous  pose  (position  and 
orientation)  of  the  platform.  Two-degree-of- 
freedom  gimbals  are  located  at  the  ends  of 
vectors  a;  and  b;.  In  the  ideal  situation  the 
gimbal  points  are  located  on  two  circles  with 
radii  Ar  and  Br.  The  pilot  position  is  located 
somewhere  on  the  moving  platform.  Under 
these  conditions,  a  total  of  42  dimensional 
parameters  need  to  be  identified  in  order  to 
determine  the  positioning  accuracy  of  the 
platform'\ 
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2  DOF  gimbal  joint 

®  cable-type  position  transducer 
<S»  attachment  point  of  pos.  transducer 
. . .  position  transducer  cable 

Figure  5  -  General  arrangement  Stewart  Platform, 

including  position  measurement  instruments. 

These  parameters  consist  of  the  x,  y  and  z 
coordinates  of  each  of  the  12  gimbal  points  in 
their  local  reference  frame,  and  the  minimum 
lengths  of  the  actuators. 

Sensitivity  analysis 

The  Jacobian  matrix  maps  the  platform  rates  to 
the  actuator  rates;  in  other  words,  it  describes 
the  position  accuracy  of  the  platform  position 
and  orientation  as  a  function  of  the  positioning 
accuracy  of  the  actuator  lengths.  By  using 
Jacobian  matrices,  the  influence  of  inaccuracies 
of  the  kinematic  parameters  on  the  platform 
pose  have  been  analysed'"*.  It  was  found  that  the 
gimbal  point  location  errors  amplified  the 
platform  pose  error  by  an  average  factor  of  1.5. 
Leg  length  offsets  appeared  to  have  a  smaller 
impact  on  platform  pose  error. 

Direct  geometric  measurements 

While  the  actual  kinematic  gimbal  point  cannot 
be  measured  directly  due  to  the  complex 
mechanical  structure  of  the  actuators  and 
gimbal  boxes,  a  number  of  reference  points 
were  however  selected.  Based  on  these  points, 
the  actual  kinematic  positions  in  the  local 
reference  frames  could  be  determined. 


Experimental  results  showed  no  deviations 
larger  than  two  millimeters  in  the  base  frame 
and  the  actuators,  however  a  deviation  of  38 
mm  was  found  in  the  radius  of  the  steel  dummy 
platform.  This  was  isolated  by  observing  a 
slight  pitch  when  pure  x  and  y  translations  were 
commanded.  This  process  is  described  below. 

Indirect  measurements  with  inclinometer 

The  goal  of  these  measurements  was  a 
straightforward  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
gimbal  points  and  the  true  minimum  lengths  of 
the  six  actuators.  By  measuring  the  roll  and 
pitch  angles  of  the  moving  platform  in  a 
number  of  positions  were  they  should  remain 
zero,  some  conclusions  about  the  accuracy 
could  be  drawn.  These  angles  were  measured 
with  an  inclinometer,  a  closed-loop  servo 
accelerometer  with  high  sensitivity  in  the 
region  about  ±1  g.  The  platform  was 
commanded  to  assume  seven  different  poses,  all 
with  commanded  roll  and  pitch  angles  equal  to 
zero.  The  ideal  leg  lengths  were  calculated 
using  an  inverse  transformation  algorithm,  and 
the  actuators  were  set  to  the  corresponding 
lengths  using  the  internal  Temposonic  LVDT’s. 
Figure  6  shows  the  results  obtained  using  the 
original  kinematic  parameters.  Note  the  large 
deviation  when  the  platform  is  commanded  in 
pure  surge  or  pure  sway  motions.  After 
considerable  effort,  the  deviation  in  the 
location  of  the  upper  platform  gimbals,  due  to  a 
simple  manufacturing  error,  was  located. 


Figure  6  -  Results  of  inclinometer  measurement  with 
the  original  radius  Ar 


After  implementation  of  the  actual  radius  A^  in 
the  motion  drive  software,  the  results  of  the 
inclinometer  measurements  improved 
significantly.  The  remaining  errors,  shown  in 
Figure  7,  are  within  reasonable  tolerances  for  a 
platform  of  this  size. 
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deviation  Dz  on  radius  Ar  [mm] 

Figure  7  -  Results  ot'  inclinometer  measurement  with 
newly  identified  radius  Ar 

Indirect  identification  with  position  sensors 

a)  Indirect  tetrahedral  pose  measurements 

Using  three  position  sensors  located  on  the  base 
frame,  the  position  of  three  arbitrarily  chosen 
points  on  the  dummy  platform  can  be 
identified''  Linear  cable-type  position 
encoders,  which  can  measure  with  an  accuracy 
of  0.05  mm,  were  used.  These  units  were  placed 
on  the  base-frame  at  the  mid-point  between  the 
lower  gimbal  boxes.  The  distance  between  the 
encoders  can  be  measured  by  using  the  position 
sensors  themselves.  The  position  of  the  three 
points  can  be  analytically  determined  because 
of  the  tetrahedral  form  that  is  created.  Since  the 
three  localized  points  define  a  surface,  the  pose 
of  this  surface  can  be  calculated  with  respect  to 
the  surface  formed  by  the  three  encoders. 

b)  Parameter  identification  using  leg  lengths 

In  32  independent  situations,  the  platform  pose 
was  determined  and  the  leg  lengths  were  traced 
exactly.  Using  a  least-squares  criterion,  the  42 
aforementioned  parameters  could  be  identified. 
This  is  accomplished  by  using  two  different 
algorithms'*'.  The  accuracy  of  the  final  results 
depends  largely  on  the  quality  of  the  measured 
data.  This  process  of  exact  identification  is 
currently  in  its  final  stage. 

Hardware  status 

The  SRS  shuttle  is  shown  in  Figure  8,  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  gimbal  joints.  Note  the 
large  machined  aluminum  blocks  which  transfer 
the  actuator  loads  to  the  composite  shell.  This 
structure  is  built  from  Twaron®’*  and  carbon- 
fiber  reinforced  polymers. 


*  Twaron^  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Akzo-Nobel  N.V. 


Figure  8  -  The  SRS  integrates  the  motion  platform  / 

cockpit  requirements  in  one  hardware  element. 
A  frameless  window  opening  and  wide  interior 
allow  multiple  research  applications. 

This  unit  weighs  817  kg  and  is  built  from 
Twaron®  and  carbon-fiber  laminates. 

The  mechanical  integration  will  continue 
through  1997.  It  is  expected  that  the  visual 
display  system,  part  of  which  has  now  been 
manufactured,  will  be  installed  during  the 
middle  of  1998.  While  a  complete  simulator 
with  visual  will  be  available  late  in  1998,  a 
large  amount  of  research  and  development 
continues.  Research  with  the  motion  base  began 
in  January  1997. 


Figure  9  -  SIMONA  laboratory  houses  simulator  related 
activities  on  upper  levels  and  off-line  research 
at  ground-  level. 


SIMONA’S  activities  are  centralized  about  a 
new  dedicated  research  laboratory,  located  at 
the  TU  Delft.  See  Figure  9.  The  ground  floor 
houses  the  staff,  visiting  researchers  and 
students  directly  involved  with  SIMONA.  All 
simulator  operation  and  development  work 
takes  place  on  the  level  above.  Note  that  the 
light-weight  simulator  is  placed  on  a  concrete 
pedestal  at  the  level  of  the  upper  floor. 
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Future  Research  Activities 

The  SIMONA  Research  Simulator  is  a  generic, 
flexible  tool  for  a  wide  range  of  research  which 
is  intended  to  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
application  of  simulation  technologies  to 
training.  Additionally,  research  conducted  into 
vehicle  flying  qualities  in  a  highly-realistic 
simulation  environment  allow  the  definition  of 
man-machine  interfaces  of  future  vehicles. 
Some  of  the  anticipated  projects  related  to 
aviation  safety  are  now  listed. 

Simulation  techniques  for  future  training 

As  mentioned  in  the  introductory  remarks,  with 
the  increasing  replacement  of  training  in  flight 
vehicles  through  simulator-based  training,  a 
number  of  human  perception  and  action 
questions  need  to  be  addressed.  In  particular, 
the  effects  which  the  inherent  compromises 
created  through  simulated  flight  have  on  the 
learning  of  flying  tasks,  and  the  correct 
execution  of  responses  by  the  pilot,  need  to  be 
fully  understood.  Motion  washout  filters  which 
reproduce  the  inertial  motions  such  that  the 
control  strategy  execution  by  the  pilot  remains 
the  same  as  it  would  in  the  vehicle  need  further 
development  and  investigation,  before  airlines 
and  certification  authorities  can  be  satisfied 
with  regard  to  the  training  value  of  the  motion 
simulation. 

While  the  aforementioned  addresses  the  high- 
end  of  training  technologies,  low-cost  simulator 
development  represents  a  majority  of  industrial 
activity  in  training  systems.  Recurrent  training 
in  flight  simulators  with  reduced  degrees-of- 
freedom  motion  bases  is  of  growing  interest, 
due  to  the  anticipated  cost  savings  which  the 
simplified  mechanisms  would  allow.  Three  and 
four-degrees-of-freedom  motion  bases  offer 
these  advantages,  however  eliminate  a  portion 
of  the  inertial  motions.  Determining  which 
degrees-of-freedom  are  necessary  for  a 
particular  task  in  a  given  vehicle  category 
requires  off-line  analyses,  as  well  as  rigorous 
experimental  research  in  a  facility  like  the  SRS. 

The  visual  environment  is  at  least  as  critical  as 
the  whole-body  cues  provided  by  the  motion 
system.  In  the  introductory  section,  the  role  of 
the  visually-induced  motion  (known  as  vection) 
in  conjunction  with  the  inertial  motion  cues, 
was  introduced.  In  fact,  the  perception  of  visual 
information  requires  recognition  of  the  optical 
field  by  the  observer.  Naturally,  compromises 


must  often  be  made;  Despite  rapid  surges  in  the 
performance  of  image  generators,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  requirements  of  the 
visual  display  system  for  a  range  of  simulator 
applications.  For  example,  increasing  the  size 
(particularly  the  horizontal  field-of-view)  of 
the  visual  display  system  increases  the  cost  and 
the  size  of  this  system,  however  greatly 
enhances  the  perception  of  motion”. 

Research  into  Human-Machine  Interfaces 

With  the  availability  of  a  superior  tool  for  the 
synthesis  of  flight  vehicles,  and  the  fact  that 
this  system’s  hardware  and  software  will  be 
able  to  represent  a  multitude  of  vehicle  types 
and  categories,  it  will  be  possible  to  conduct 
detailed  investigations  into  the  human-vehicle 
interactions  in  the  flight  environment.  The 
mathematical  models  representing  non-linear 
phenomena,  such  as  aeroelastic  behaviour, 
interaction  with  the  non-stationary 
environment,  and  the  dynamics  of  landing  gear, 
will  serve  to  reduce  the  gap  between  simulator 
and  flight  vehicle. 

Current  electronic  flight  displays  represent  a 
significant,  yet  conservative  step  forward  from 
previous-generation  mechanical  instruments. 
Research  into  the  requirements  of  three- 
dimensional  perspective  displays  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Faculty  of  Electrical 
Engineering'®,  and  the  Faculty  of  Aerospace 
Engineering”.  These  display  types,  which 
present  to  the  pilot  integrated  guidance  and 
navigation  information  through  tunnel-in-the- 
sky  symbology,  represent  a  candidate  to 
integrated  navigation  systems. 

Flight  control,  including  fly-by-wire,  is  a  key 
research  topic  of  the  Faculty  of  Aerospace 
Engineering.  The  evaluation  of  advanced 
control  concepts  in  a  simulated  environment 
allows  basic-level  clearance  of  these  concepts. 
The  pilot  interface  to  the  aircraft  control 
systems  takes  the  form  of  either  side-stick 
controllers,  or  standard  control  columns.  Note 
that  these  will  be  interchangeable,  and  both 
types  of  systems  will  be  hydraulically  driven. 
The  active  loading  of  the  side-stick,  in 
particular,  allows  research  into  passive  and 
active  controls. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


SIMONA  is  proceeding  toward  the  completion 
of  its  facilities.  It  is  expected  that,  through 
international  collaboration  in  scientific  and 
industrial  networks,  the  research  conducted  in 
SIMONA  and  the  technologies  developed  in  the 
process  will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
aviation  safety.  Enhancing  the  training  value  of 
simulation  technologies  will  be  possible  with 
the  utilization  of  the  flexible  simulation  tools, 
as  will  research  into  future  vehicle  human- 
machine  interfaces.  The  capability  of  a  facility 
like  SIMONA  depends  on  the  quality  of  its 
hardware.  Efforts  like  the  identification  and 
correction  of  the  motion  platform  kinematics 
are  therefore  vital  to  the  success  of  this  facility. 

SIMONA  seeks  cooperative  ventures  with  the 
international  community  of  simulator  users, 
certification  agencies,  and  the  simulation 
industry. 
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The  Mishap  Analysis  Animation  Facility 
(MAAF)  has  developed  over  50  mishap 
animations,  some  have  been  used  in  flight  safety 
meetings  to  train  aviators.  In  the  animation, 
actual  data  drives  the  instruments  and  the  aircraft 
model.  Animations  have  the  advantage  that  the 
mishap  can  be  seen  from  either  the  cockpit  view, 
the  ground  view  or  the  chase  plane  view.  All 
actions  can  be  presented  in  slow  motion  or  real 
time.  The  MAAF  has  reconstructed  flight  paths 
from  ground  radar  data,  AWACS  radar  data, 
flight  simulator  data.  Heads  Up  Display  data, 
and  flight  manual  performance  data  combined 
with  witness  reports.  MAAF  animations  include 
Defense  Mapping  Agency  terrain  data,  runways 
and  runway  lighting  and  image  mapping. 


Flight  simulators  answer  many  questions  raised 
by  accident  investigators,  and  are  often  used  in 
the  area  of  aircraft  performance  under  normal 
configurations,  normal  power  settings,  etc.. 

Flight  simulators  have  been  used  to  generate  data 
in  an  effort  to  recreate  the  mishap.  But 
experience  shows  that  recreation  of  the  exact 
scenario  is  very  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

The  author  would  like  to  encourage  flight 
simulator  development  to  include  input  data 
from  the  mishap  and  allow  the  simulator  pilot  to 
overtake  the  controls  at  the  critical  time  to  see  if 
the  accident  could  have  been  avoided. 


ANIMATION  AS  AN  AID  TO  MISHAP  INVESTIGATION  AND  TRAINING 
Bob  Kerr 

Chief,  USAF  Mishap  Analysis  Animation  Facility 
Tinker  AFB,  Oklahoma 


A  large  USAF  airplane  is  slightly  off  course.  The 
pilot  turns  back  toward  the  centerline  of  the 
instrument  course.  It  is  night  with  an  overcast 
sky  and  visibility  is  zero.  The  crew  is  practicing 
a  night  terrain  following  mission.  Suddenly  the 
airplane  impacts  a  granite  cliff 
The  night  sky  is  lit  up  as  the  fuel  explodes.  An 
airliner  flying  miles  away  reports  the  fireball. 
How  could  this  happen?  What  actually  occurred? 
Was  the  airplane  system  at  fault?  How  can  we 
prevent  this  from  happening  again?  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  questions  facing  the 
investigators.  There  is  not  much  left  of  the 
airplane.  What  the  impact  didn’t  destroy,  the  fire 
did.  How  can  investigators  develop  answers? 

The  key  is  the  Flight  Data  Recorder  or  what  is 
often  called  “the  black  box”.  In  this  case 
The  impact  was  so  great  the  memory  board  from 
the  black  box  was  found  to  have  bounced  back 
from  the  cliff,  one-mile.  Some  of  the  memory 
chips  were  cracked  open,  but  the  recent  flight 
data  survived  on  unbroken  chips.  The  author  was 
asked  to  process  the  data  from  the  unbroken 
chips  for  the  mishap  board.  One  bit  in  one  of  the 
data  words  revealed  that  the  terrain  following 
avionics  had  been  turned  off  3  seconds  prior  to 


impact.  Other  chip  data  indicated  that  the  terrain 
following  avionics  had  in  fact  issued  a  pitch  up 
command.  This  data  saved  the  USAF  a  very 
expensive  program  to  test  the  terrain  following 
avionics  and  also  provided  some  of  the  answers 
to  the  investigators.  As  a  result,  the  USAF 
funded  development  of  the  MAAF  at  Oklahoma 
City’s  Air  Logistics  Center.  Recently,  the  MAAF 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Air  Force  Safety 
Center. 

In  an  Air  Force  Policy  letter  dated  16  Nov.  1982, 
the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  directed  that 
Survivable  Flight  Data  Recorders  be  installed  on 
all  new  weapon  systems.  Waivers  would  require 
HQ  USAF  approval.  With  the  advent  of  modem 
computer  technology,  large  amounts  of  data  can 
now  be  stored  in  a  very  small  memory  chip. 
Newer  aircraft  systems  store  hundreds  of 
parameters,  all  of  which  are  important  to  resolve 
what  the  crew  and  the  airplane  did.  Large 
amounts  of  data  are  hard  to  visualize  and  time 
correlate.  Fortunately,  technology  has  also 
evolved  to  a  point  where  this  data  can  be 
animated  into  images  on  a  screen.  This  allows 
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What  is  a  MAAF  animation? 


In  a  MAAF  animation,  recorded  flight  data 
drives  the  model  and  the  instruments.  Reported 


Wind  Direction  and  Velocity,  airspeed,  altitude 
and  heading  are  used  to  create  the  flight  path.  In 
the  absence  of  FDR  data,  flight  paths  are 


sometimes  constructed  by  calculating  trajectory 
angles  from  radar  displacement  vectors.  Radar 
vectors  provide  a  motion  path  as  a  function  of 
time  which,  when  differentiated  twice,  produce 
velocity  and  acceleration  functions.  Using  vector 
analysis,  these  functions  can  be  resolved  into 
their  longitudinal,  normal,  and  transverse 
components  (with  respect  to  the  aircraft)  which 
in  turn  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  pitch,  roll  and 
heading  angles  of  the  trajectory.  The  actual 
aircraft  attitude  will  differ  from  this  tangential 
attitude  by  the  angle  of  attack  and  slip  angles. 
Since  angle  of  attack  and  slip  angle  are 
unknown,  the  tangential  attitude  angles  provide 
the  closest  approximation  to  the  aircraft  attitude; 
and,  in  practical  application,  produce  realistic 
aircraft  attitudes  in  animations  using  radar  data. 

The  MAAF  has  been  processing  mishap  data  and 
creating  animations  of  USAF  mishaps  since  Sept 
94.  During  that  time  the  MAAF  has  created  over 
50  animations.  Some  have  been  used  by  the  Air 
Force  Safety  Center  to  develop  training  videos  to 
help  increase  Flight  Safety.  If  a  picture  is  worth 
a  thousand  words,  an  animation  of  a  mishap  is 
worth  ten  thousand  words.  Since  many  of  the 
Ider  USAF  aircraft  do  not  have  Flight  Data 
Recorders,  the  MAAF  has  had  to  reconstruct 
flight  paths  from  ground  radar  data,  witness 


reports.  Heads  Up  Displays  on  other  aircraft, 
flight  simulator  output  data,  and  analytical 
aircraft  performance  data.  Whatever  the  source, 
animations  include  an  instrument  panel 
displaying  the  data  used  to  drive  the  airplane 
model.  When  available,  video  animations  sent  to 
the  mishap  board  include  the  cockpit  voice 
recordings.  The  MAAF  can  do  a  spectral 
analysis  of  the  cockpit  recording  to  isolate  noise 
frequencies  of  interest  to  the  mishap  board,  and 
can  use  digital  filters,  and  remove  constant  noise 
sources  such  as  AC  hum,  engine,  environmental 
systems,  etc.  thus  enhancing  the  voice  recording. 
Recently  the  MAAF  has  included  afterburner 
plumes,  birds  during  bird  strike  scenarios,  cargo 
drop  chutes  and  cargo  drops,  canopy  ejection 
Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA)  terrain 
elevation  data  and  picture  image  mapping.  The 
animation  videos  are  used  by  the  Mishap  Board 
Presidents  to  brief  their  chain  of  command. 

The  MAAF  can  extract  data  from  FDR’s  down 
to  chip  level  for  many  aircraft.  The  MAAF  has 
developed  data  extraction  capability  for  tape 
type  FDR’s  such  as  that  found  on  the  cargo  and 
commercial  type  aircraft.  Most  commercial 
aircraft  and  most  large  cargo  military  aircraft  use 
flight  data  recorders  that  have  the  data  written  to 
magnetic  tape.  The  data  is  sometimes  thought  to 
be  invalid  because  of  check  sum  errors.  These 
errors  are  caused  by  wow,  flutter,  dirty  heads, 
bad  tape  quality,  etc.  The  analysis  software 
allows  the  MAAF  to  look  at  individual  bits  and 
wave  patterns  to  correct  missing  or  improperly 


interpreted  bit  data.  Thus  critical  mishap  data 
can  often  be  salvaged. 

The  MAAF  has  also  developed  the  capability  to 
extract  data  from  the  Voice  and  Data  Recorder 
(VADR)  used  on  many  helicopters. 

The  MAAF  funded  development,  of  the  terrain 
and  image  mapping  software,  and  has  provided 
this  software  module  free  to  accident 
investigators  from  several  countries  who  are 
involved  in  both  military  and  commercial 
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accident  investigations.  The  Canadian 
Transportation  Safety  Board  and  Software 


Kinetics  Ltd.  wrote  the  main  body  of  the 
animation  software  in  Canada. 


How  does  an  Animation  differ  from  a  Flight  Simulator? 


Flight  Simulator  trainers  can  answer  many 
questions  raised  by  accident  investigators  and 
are  often  used  in  the  area  of  aircraft  performance 
under  normal  configurations,  normal  power 
settings,  etc.  But  the  problem  is  that  drag  curves 
have  not  been  developed  for  flight  simulators  for 
every  unlikely  configuration  that  may  occur  in  a 
mishap.  Flight  Simulators  are  good  for 
answering  the  question  of  how  could  the  pilot 
have  gotten  himself  in  this  situation.  Experience 
shows  the  re-creation  of  the  exact  scenario  is 
very  difficult  if  not  impossible  in  some  cases. 
Usually  this  is  true  where  an  untested 
configuration  is  part  of  the  mishap.  For  example, 
if  part  of  the  airplane  has  structural  damage,  or 
flight  controls  are  damaged. 

In  animation,  actual  aircraft  attitude,  and 
performance  is  taken  from  the  flight  data 
recorder  and  displayed  in  real  time.  Unusual 
attitudes  and  configurations  are  no  problem  for 
animation  if  they  are  within  the  limitations  of  the 
attitude  sensors  of  the  flight  data  recorder. 


What  have  MAAF  animations  been  useful  for? 


Our  first  animation  was  midair  between  two 
F-16  fighters  engaged  in  combat  maneuvers. 

We  received  data  from  both  flight  data  recorders, 
created  separate  flight  paths  and  accurately 
displayed  the  resulting  midair  collision. 

The  MAAF  has  done  animations  with  as  many  as 
seven  aircraft,  creating  flight  paths  that 

How  can  animations  be  used  as  aid  to  training? 

When  cockpit  voice  data  is  time  sequenced  with 
the  animation,  they  have  shown  the  need  for 
better  cockpit  communications.  When  pilots  are 
working  together  in  the  cockpit  as  a  team. 


Sometimes  Flight  Data  Recorders  do  not  work 
properly  and  important  data  is  lost.  In  these 
cases,  flight  simulators  are  used  to  try  to  recreate 
the  mishap  scenario.  Highly  trained  pilots 
sometimes  have  trouble  trying  to  exactly 
simulate  the  mishap  pilots  actions. 

He  may  rotate  to  soon  on  take  off,  miss  a 
required  airspeed  or  altitude,  flare  to  soon  or  to 
late  on  landing,  etc.  so  the  missing  data  cannot 
be  accurately  determined. 

Flight  simulators  usually  have  a  limited  number 
of  terrain  scenes,  and  runway  headings. 

Photos  of  the  mishap  area  can  be  image  mapped 
into  the  MAAF  animation. 

Tactical  Pilotage  Charts  (TCPs)  can  also  be 
image  mapped  into  the  MAAF  animation. 

The  MAAF  can  place  terrain  elevation  data  from 
any  part  of  the  world  in  its  animations. 

Runway  headings,  runway  slope,  length,  width, 
and  runway  lighting  can  be  tailored  to  the 
mishap  airport. 


accurately  displayed  the  resulting  mishap.  The 
main  benefit  of  the  MAAF  animation  is  the 
presentation  of  a  large  amount  of  flight  data  that 
is  all  time  sequenced.  Imagine  trying  to  look  at 
listings  or  plots  of  flight  data  from  seven 
different  aircraft  and  determining  aircraft 
attitudes  and  relative  positions  of  each  aircraft 

What  did  the  pilot  see?  Cockpit  views  from  the 
pilots  design  eye  point  can  be  displayed  with 
other  aircraft  and  terrain  within  or  without  his 
field  of  view.  Heads  Up  Display  (HUD)  can  be 
added  to  animations  with  displayed  data  driven 
by  flight  data  recordings. 


misunderstandings  can  be  fatal.  Communications 
between  ATC  and  the  cockpit  are  also 
misunderstood.  One  difference  between  “normal 
simulator”  simulations  and  the  real  world  is  that 
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often  ATC  communications  are  interrupted  by 
other  transmissions.  CVR  recordings  have 
revealed  that  sometimes  pilots  did  not 
understand  ATC  and  instead  of  asking  for  a 
repeat  on  a  busy  channel,  simply  discuss  it 
among  themselves.  When  this  practice  can  be 
shown  to  be  fatal,  aviators  will  insure  they 
understood  the  communication. 


Lessons  learned  from  actual  mishap  data,  is  the 
best  teacher  since  most  accidents  are  the  result  of 
a  number  of  errors  which  when  combined  put  the 
flight  crew  in  an  unrecoverable  position.  As 
such,  animation  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  tool 
in  training  aviators. 


MAAF  animations  have  shown  aircraft  to  be 
well  off  course  in  an  approach  meaning  there 
were  human  errors  in  interpretation  of  cockpit 
data,  unacceptable  navigation  procedures  and  so 
on.  MAAF  animations  include  the  pertinent 
instrument  panel  data  and  when  the  animation  is 
run  real  time  along  with  cockpit  voice  recordings 
it  becomes  apparent  when  the  flight  crew  has 
overlooked  important  cockpit  data.  The  question 
as  to  why  was  the  data  overlooked  has  to  be 
addressed  in  training,  in  location  and  visibility  of 
instrumentation,  and  in  crew  duties. 


The  author  would  like  to  encourage  flight 
simulator  development  to  include  the  ability  of  a 
flight  simulator  to  input  data  from  the  mishap 
flight  data  recorder  and  allow  the  simulator  pilot 
to  overtake  the  controls  at  the  critical  time  to  see 
if  the  accident  could  have  been  avoided.  This 
would  also  provide  a  good  tool  to  improve 
cockpit  design,  if  the  resulting  scenario  shows 
that  the  mishap  was  caused  by  hard  to  read  or 
see  data.  Engineers  could  study  performance 
improvements  to  offset  the  conditions  that 
caused  the  mishap. 
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Abstract 

The  Electronic  Navigation  Research  Institute  is  now 
developing  an  integrated  air  traffic  control  (ATC) 
simulation  facility  using  virtual  reality  technology. 

The  facility  currently  has  an  ATC  tower  simulator  and 
a  flight  simulator  which  are  connected  to  each  other. 
The  flight  simulator  pilot  operates  his  aircraft  based  on 
instructions  from  the  air  traffic  controller  who  is 
participating  in  the  ATC  tower  simulation,  and  the 
controller  in  turn  conducts  his  activities  while  watching 
moving  images  of  the  aircraft 
As  of  1997,  the  ATC  tower  simulator's  visual  system, 
consisting  of  a  360-degree  screen  with  a  15-meter 
diameter  and  eight  projectors,  is  the  biggest  virtual 
reality  simulation  system  in  Japan. 

This  facility  is  expected  to  aid  in  areas  such  as:  (1)  the 
development  of  instruments  used  by  controllers,  (2) 
the  development  of  ATC  methods  that  enable  efficient 
ATC  operation,  (3)  research  communication  between 
air  and  ground  by  voice  and  data-link,  and  (4)  research 
from  various  viewpoints  on  airports  yet  to  be  built. 


1.  Introduction 

In  1991,  the  Electronic  Navigation  Research  Institute 
(ENRI)  started  the  development  of  a  computer-oriented 
air  traffic  control  (ATC)  data  and  information  processing 
system  for  A'fC  tower  conti'ollers  (TDP:  Tower  Data 
Processor). 

In  1993,  ENRI  also  started  the  construction  of  a  virtual 
reality  simulation  facility  (FaVRS)  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  system  mentioned  above.  Figure  2  shows  the 
structure  of  the  ATC  simulation  system  installed  in 
FaVRS  in  its  present  condition  as  of  1997. 

The  construction  of  FaVRS  represents  ENRI's  first  effort 
to  develop  an  ATC  tower  simulator  based  on  virtual 
reality  technology.  The  ATC  tower  simulator  consists 
of  an  eight-channel  visual  system  and  a  host  computer 
as  a  simulation  server.  The  visual  system  which  provides 
the  view  to  the  controller  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  1 
consists  of  an  eight-channel  image  generator,  eight 
image  projectors,  and  a  36()-degree  curved  screen  with 
15-meter  diameter  and  5.7-meter  height. 

In  1994,  a  flight  simulator  was  added  by  improving  the 
image  generator  and  the  simulation  server.  The  image 
generator  was  expanded  to  an  11-channel  system,  and 


Figure  1.  ATC  tower  simulation  and  VTOI.  contiolled  by  flight  simulator 
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improved  software  for  processing  of  simulation  scenarios 
was  installed  in  the  simulation  server.  In  the  flight 
simulator,  the  out-the-window  view  from  the  cockpit 
is  provided  by  three  channels  of  the  11-channel  image 
generator. 

Through  the  above-mentioned  improvement  FaVRS 
acquired  the  function  of  two  coupled  virtual  reality 
spaces.  In  FaVRS,  the  flight  simulator  pilot  operates 
his  aircraft  according  to  instructions  coming  from  the 
ATC  controller  who  is  participating  in  the  ATC  tower 
simulation,  and  the  controller  in  turn  conducts  his 
activities  while  watching  the  moving  image  of  the  aircraft. 
In  1995,  a  voice  processing  system  was  developed  to 
evaluate  TDP  in  FaVRS.  The  realization  of  the  voice 
processing  system  for  the  ATC  tower  controller  had 
been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ATC  tower  simulation. 
In  the  ATC  tower  simulation,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  mobile  aircraft  on  the  airport  surface  which  must  be 
moved  according  to  instructions  coming  from  the  ATC 
controller.  One  flight  simulator  is  therefore  not  enough 
to  carry  out  a  full  airport  simulation.  The  voice 
processing  system,  which  consists  of  a  voice  recognizer 
and  a  voice  synthesizer,  allows  aircraft  on  the  airport 
surface  to  move  automatically  based  on  the  controUer's 
instructions  and  provides  voice  replies  from  virtual  pilots 
to  the  controller. 

In  1996,  a  fast-time  (faster  than  real-time)  simulator 
was  installed  to  generate  simulation  scenarios  for  real¬ 
time  simulations.  The  fast-time  simulator's  kernel  is 
software  called  TAAM  from  The  Preston  Group  in 
Australia,  and  original  software  developed  by  ENRl 
converts  TAAM's  output  into  scenarios  for  the  real¬ 
time  simulation  software  called  STAGE  which  is  provided 
by  Virtual  Prototypes,  Inc.  of  Canada. 

The  functions  of  FaVRS  were  realized  by  gathering  many 
commercial-off-the-shelf  (COTS)  software  packages  as 
well  as  software  developed  by  ENRI. 


Figure  3  is  a  picture  of  FaVRS,  where  the  ATC  tower 
simulator's  360-degree  curved  screen  is  installed  in 
the  cylindrical  part  of  the  building. 

Table  1  shows  the  list  of  major  hardware  products 
installed  within  the  facility,  and  Table  2  shows  the 
software  packages  which  are  used  by  FaVRS. 


2.  Simulation  Server  /  Scenario  Generator 

The  scenario  processor  processes  the  simulation 
scenario  in  tandem  with  the  ATC  tower  simulator  and 
the  flight  simulator  and  controls  positions  of  aircraft 
and  ground  vehicles.  Depending  on  the  scenario,  the 
scenario  processor  controls  various  weather  effects  such 
as  wind  direction,  wind  strength,  visibility,  clouds,  rain, 
and  snow.  The  scenario  processor  sends  aircraft 
position  data  to  a  radar  image  processor  which  displays 
a  radar  image  like  that  provided  by  a  Secondary 
Surveillance  Radar.  Events  like  accidents  and  near- 
misses  can  also  be  generated  wifliin  the  scenario.  The 
scenario  processor  controls  more  than  512  aircraft  and 
ground  vehicles  simultaneously  at  a  maximum  refresh 
rate  of  120  Hz.  The  maximum  geographical  area  which 
is  supported  by  the  simulation  processor  is  2,000km  X 
2,0(X)km  per  process. 

The  scenario  generator  generates  simulation  scenarios 
that  will  be  processed  by  the  scenario  processor  based 
on  flight  plans,  an  airspace,  and  aiiport  maps. 

ENRI  is  now  preparing  databases  for  the  simulation  of 
Haneda  Airport  and  Narita  Airport 


Figure  2.  System  diagram  of  the  virtual  reality  simulation  facility 
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Figure  3.  Virtual  reality  simulation  facility  of  ENRl 


[ATC  tower  simulator  and  a  flight  simulator] 

Image  Generator;  Ball-944  11  channel  (Ball  Imaging  Products) 

Scenario  Server:  Onyx  VTX  (SGI) 

Flight  Dynamics  Computer  Onyx  RE2  (SGI) 

Cockpit  Display  Subsystem:  Indy  x  3  (SGI) 

Radar  Image  Display  Subsystem:  METHEUS  Omega  5700  Display  System  (Metheus  Corp.) 

[TDP] 

Local  Scenario  Processor:  SPARCstation  20  Multi-CPU  x  1  (Sun  Microsystems) 

Controller's  I/O  Subsystem:  SPARCstation  20  Multi-Monitor  Multi-CPU  x  4  (Sun  Microsystems) 
Voice  Recognizer:  DS200  x  1,  PE-200  x  2  (Speech  Systems,  Inc.) 

Voice  Synthesizer:  DEC-talk  x  3  (DEC) 

[Other  Hardwares] 

File  Server:  Auspex  7000  (Auspex  Systems,  Inc.) 

Additional  Processors:  CRAY  EL98  (SGI),  CRAY  APP-728  (SGI) 

Network  Router:  Power  Hub  7000  (FORE) 


Table  1  Hardware 


[ATC  tower  simulator  and  a  flight  simulator] 

Image  Generator  Animation:  RSR  (Ball  Imaging  Products) 

Scenario  Processing  and  Data  Base  Editor;  STAGE  (Virtual  Prototypes,  Inc.) 

GUI  Build  and  Management  VAPS/CCG  (Virtual  Prototypes,  Inc.) 

Fbced  Wing  Flight  Dynamics  Processing:  FLSIM  (Virtual  Prototypes,  Inc.) 

Helicopter  Flight  Dynamics  Processing:  FLIGHTLAB  (Advanced  Rotorcraft  Technology,  Inc.) 
Sound  Generator  AudioWorks  (Paradigm  Simulation,  Inc.) 

Local  Animator  VisionWorks  (Paradigm  Simulation,  Inc.) 

Local  Animator:  VEGA  (Paradigm  Simulation,  Inc.) 

2D  Back-Plane  Graphics  Mapping  Software:  (ENRI  Original  Software) 

[TDP] 

Local  Scenario  Processing:  (ENRI  Original  Software) 

ATC  Tower  Controller's  I/O  Sub-System  Software:  (ENRI  Original  Softwai  e) 

AI  Process  Management  G2  (Gensym  Corp.) 

[Other  Software] 

3D  Graphics  Modeler:  MultiGen  (MultiGen,  Inc.) 

Digital  Flight  Data  Recorder  Analyzer:  ADRAS  (AliedSignal,  Inc.) 

Fast-Time  Simulator:  TAAM  (The  Preston  Group) 


Table  2  Software 
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3.  ATC  Tower  Simulator 


The  ATC  tower  simulator  provides  the  out-the-window 
view  from  the  ATC  tower  (360  degrees  horizontal,  45 
degrees  vertical)  along  with  the  sound  environment  in 
order  to  create  an  atmosphere  as  close  as  possible  to 
that  of  actual  controllers  conducting  their  activities  in 
the  tower.  The  controller's  interface  consists  of  a 
computerized  ATC  display  and  an  audio  system  which 
enables  the  controller  to  give  instructions  to  the  pilots. 
The  active  aircraft  are  controlled  by  the  scenario 
processor  and  move  according  to  directions  from  the 
ATC  tower  controller. 

The  out-the-window  view  from  the  ATC  tower  is 
generated  by  eight  channels  of  the  11-channel  image 
generator  and  projected  on  the  360-degree  curved 
screen  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  and  Fig.  5  by  eight  projectors 
(Marquee  9000  from  Electrohome). 

The  resolution  of  the  image  generated  by  the  image 


generator  is  1,024  X  1,024  pixels  per  channel.  The 
image  generator  can  render  pofygons/second  per 
channel,  and  the  view  can  be  updat^  at  a  refresh  rate 
of  about  15  Hz. 

The  brightness  of  the  projector  is  1,350  lumens,  and 
the  gain  of  the  projection  screen  is  about  1.3.  The 
relatively  low  screen  gain  of  1.3  was  chosen  to  prevent 
halation  of  the  projected  image  and  to  realize  higher 
contrast  In  FaVRS,  the  edges  of  the  images  projected 
on  the  screen  are  not  blended  so  as  not  to  reduce  the 
total  resolution  and  brightness  of  the  simulator's  visual 
displays. 

The  ATC  controller  who  takes  part  in  the  ATC  tower 
simulation  sees  a  view  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  1  from 
the  stage  installed  in  the  center  of  the  screen.  Fig.  6 
and  Fig.  7  show  the  layout  and  setup  of  the  ATC  tower 
simulator. 
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Fi^i^ure  7.  Sta^^e  tor  ATC  tower  simulation 
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4.  Flight  Simulator 


The  flight  simulator  provides  the  out-the-window  view 
from  the  aircraft  coclcpit  (max.  180  degrees  horizontal, 
max.  60  degrees  vertical)  and  simulation  of  engine  noise 
while  the  pilot  receives  and  responds  to  instructions 
from  the  ATC  tower.  In  typical  operation,  the  field  of 
view  provided  by  the  simulator  is  150  degrees  horizontal 
by  50  degrees  vertical. 

The  view  from  the  cockpit  is  generated  by  three  channels 
of  the  11-channel  image  generator  and  is  projected  on 
a  150-degree  curved  screen  illustrated  in  Fig.  8  and 
Fig.  9  by  three  projectors  (Marquee  8000-3D  from 
Electrohome) .  The  resolution  of  the  image  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ATC  tower  simulator.  Since  the  common 
image  generator  generates  images  of  both  the  ATC  tower 
simulator  and  flie  flight  simulator,  both  images  can  be 


completely  synchronized. 

Figure  10  is  a  picture  of  an  example  of  flight  simulation. 

Figures  11  and  12  show  the  layout  and  setup  of  the 
flight  simulator.  The  flight  simulator  has  three  control 
sticks,  three  levers,  and  two  pairs  of  rudder  pedals  to 
enable  simulation  of  both  fixed-wing  airplanes  and 
helicopters.  The  responsiveness  of  each  type  of  aircraft 
is  realistically  computed  via  aerodynamic  simulation 
software.  In  the  current  configuration,  the 
aerodynamics  of  the  A320  (Airbus  Industries),  B747- 
400  (Boeing),  Bell  412  (Bell  Helicopter),  and  V-22 
Osprey  (Bell/Boeing)  can  be  simulated. 

Cockpit  instruments  are  virtually  generated  on  CRT 
displays,  and  touch  panels  are  installed  to  enable  control 
of  the  cockpit  instruments  and  input  of  system 
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niaiia^eiiient  data.  Fi^rure  Ft  shows  one  example  of 
C(X'kpit  dis|)lay  design. 

Tlie  flight  siinulator  rilso  c'ontains  a  Flight  Management 
System  (FMS)  which  enables  it  to  simulate  autopilot 
flight,  instniment  flight,  ajid  futuristic  data-link-based 
.ATF  communication  methods. 

In  adtlition.  the  flight  simulator  was  designed  to  be  able 
to  replay  data  obtained  fi-om  tlie  flight  data  recorder  of 
an  aircnift  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes  of  accident 
or  incident  cases. 


Figure  10.  Flight  simulation 
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Figure  11.  Layout  of  flight  simulator 


Figure  12.  biyout  of  control  sticks  and  levers 


Figure  13.  Design  of  cockpit  displays 
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5,  ATC  Tower  Controller's  I/O  Subsystem 


The  ATC  tower  controller's  I/O  subsystem  has  been 
developed  by  improving  the  TOP  system.  The  TDP 
svstem  had  been  designed  and  developed  as  a  prototype 
system  which  would  be  able  to  enhance  the  tasks  of 
ATC  tower  controllers  at  Tokyo's  Haneda  Aiiport.  The 
required  functions  of  the  TDP  system  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Front-end  console  of  a  FDP  (Flight  Data  Processor 
flight  plan  management  system). 

(2)  Information  exchanger  among  ATC  tower  controllers. 

(3)  Controller-Pilot  data  link  communication  console 
in  an  ATN  (Aeronautical  Telecommunication 
Network)  paradigm. 

The  ATC  tower  controller's  I/O  subsystem  was 
developed  by  adding  an  ATC  tower's  local  scenario 
processor  to  the  TDP  system  and  creating  a  virtual 
voice  communication  environment  Figures  14  and  15 
show  the  structure  of  the  ATC  tower  controller's  I/O 
subsystem. 

The  local  scenario  processor  manages  four  ATC  tower 
controllers'  I/O  subsystems  (Flight  Data,  Clearance 
Delivery,  Ground  Control  and  Local  Control)  and  sends 


ATC  event  data  from  each  subsystem  to  the  central 
scenario  processor  (described  as  the  "scenario 
processor"  in  Fig.  14). 

In  the  virtual  voice  communications  environment  the 
ATC  tower  controller  is  able  to  simulate  voice 
communications  with  pilots  by  using  a  head  set  When 
the  ATC  tower  controller  speaks  an  ATC  instruction 
into  his  microphone,  the  voice  recognizer  converts  the 
voice  instruction  into  an  ATC  event  and  sends  it  to 
the  ATC  tower  controller's  data  processor.  The  ATC 
tower  controller's  data  processor  processes  the  ATC 
event  as  control  data  for  the  particular  aircraft  to  be 
controlled  and  generates  a  reply  message  from  the  vortual 
pilot  The  generated  message  is  converted  to  a  voice 
sound  by  the  voice  synthesizer  and  is  provided  as  an 
audible  voice  to  the  ATC  tower  controller.  The  aircraft 
control  data  processed  by  the  ATC  tower  controller's 
data  processor  is  sent  to  the  ATC  local  scenario 
processor  and  is  delivered  to  other  ATC  tower 
controller's  data  processors  as  well  as  to  the  central 
scenario  processor. 

In  the  above-mentioned  virtual  voice  communications 
environment,  a  type  of  artificial  intelligence  (Al) 


Figure  14.  Diagram  of  ATC  tower  controller's  interface  subsystem 


Figure  15.  Example:  diagram  of  clearance  delivery's  interface  subsystem 
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6.  Future  Plans 


processing  system  is  used  to  increase  the  probability 
of  con  ect  voice  recognition.  Depending  on  the  situation 
of  the  conb'oUed  aircraft,  the  AI  system  makes  a  list  of 
ATC  commands  that  have  a  possibility  of  being  spoken 
by  the  ATC  controller  and  predicts  the  instruction 
which  the  ATC  tower  controller  intends  to  command 
to  the  pilot. 

In  Fig.  16,  the  ATC  tower  controller  who  handles 
clearance  delivery  interacts  ^vith  the  simulated  voice 
cominunicatioa 


ENRI  is  now  progressing  in  its  development  of  a  terminal 
airspace  (IFR  Instrument  Flight  Rule)  ATC  simulator. 
In  its  present  configuration,  two  radar  image  displays 
have  been  installed  in  FaVRS  which  display  the  terminal 
area  of  the  airport  simulated  by  the  ATC  tower 
simulator. 

An  IFR  controller's  interface  system  similar  to  that  of 
the  tower  controller  is  now  under  development 

ENRI  and  CRC  Research  Institute,  Inc.  are  now  planning 
to  cany  out  expeiiments  which  will  couple  multiple  flight 
simulators  installed  at  remote  locations. 


Figure  16.  ATC  tower  conti'oller's  interface  subsystem 


Infonnation 
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Summary 

The  Wright  Laboratory  (WL)  F-16  simulation 
model  has  been  re-hosted  on  a  personal  computer 
running  a  unique  six-degree-of-freedom  simulation 
environment.  This  model  contains  over  1000  two- 
dimensional  aerodynamic  data  tables  and  a  complex 
flight  control  system  (FCS)  modeled  by  thousands  of 
lines  of  FORTRAN  computer  code.  The  FCS  model 
can  emulate  several  different  configurations  including  a 
standard  Block  40  F-16  and  the  F-16  Variable  In-Flight 
Stability  Aircraft  (VISTA)  with  Multi-Axis  Thrust 
Vectoring  (MATV)  in  numerous  modes.  In  addition  to 
re-hosting  the  WL  F-16  model,  the  high-angle-of-attack 
database  was  extended  to  include  nonlinear  effects  at 
moderate  to  high  angles  of  attack.  These  additional 
data  greatly  improve  the  ability  of  the  simulation  model 
to  predict  the  in-flight  maneuvering  characteristics  of 
the  F-16  with  active  MATV. 

Introduction 

Bihrle  Applied  Research  (BAR)  has  been 
conducting  simulation  studies  of  stalled,  departed  and 
spinning  flight  of  fighter  aircraft  for  over  twenty  years. 
To  facilitate  the  modeling  and  simulation  of  the 
complex  dynamic  behavior  encountered  during  these 


and  other  extreme  flight  conditions,  BAR  has 
developed,  D-SIX,  a  six-degree-of-freedom  simulation 
environment  for  the  PC.  One  distinguishing  feature  of 
this  software  is  the  unique  capability  to  rapidly  re-host 
aerodynamic  databases,  flight  control  system  (FCS) 
code  and/or  other  complex  computer  code  which  model 
subsystems  such  as  weapons,  sensors  and  mission 
equipment.  Due  to  the  complex  nature  of  the  computer 
programs  which  model  these  systems,  it  is  important 
that  as  much  code  as  possible  be  reused  when  a 
simulation  model  is  re-hosted  in  another  operating 
environment.  This  is  done  not  only  to  minimize  the 
level  of  effort  required,  but  also  to  ensure  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  model  is  preserved. 

One  such  simulation  model  which  exists  is  the 
USAF  Wright  Laboratory  (WL)  F-16/MATV 
simulation  model',  operated  by  the  Flight  Dynamics 
Directorate,  which  includes  an  accurate  representation 
of  both  the  Lockheed  Martin  F-16  aerodynamic 
database  and  FCS.  The  FCS  can  be  configured  to 
model  both  the  standard  Block  40  F-16C  and  the 
Variable-Stability  In-Flight  Simulator  Test  Aircraft 
(VISTA)  with  Multi-Axis  Thrust  Vectoring  (MATV). 
shown  in  Figure  I.  Each  configuration  modeled  by  the 
FCS,  in  most  cases,  employs  the  identical  code  used  in 
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the  Lockheed  Martin  simulation  and  has  been  validated 
to  match  throughout  the  entire  flight  envelope. 

In  a  recent  study  performed  by  BAR,  a  new 
high-angle-of-attack  database  was  developed  to  more 
accurately  model  the  complex  aerodynamic 
characteristics  displayed  by  the  F- 16/VISTA  while 
flight  testing  the  MATV  nozzle.*  A  detailed 
description  of  this  database  is  presented  in  Reference 
2.  To  build  upon  this  effort,  BAR  has  been  tasked  to 
re-host  the  previously  mentioned  F-16/MATV 
simulation  operated  by  the  Flight  Dynamics  Directorate 
at  WL  using  the  D-SIX  simulation  environment,  while 
simultaneously  updating  the  high-angle-of-attack 
database  with  that  described  in  Reference  2.  This  paper 
will  address  the  differences  between  the  WL  F- 
1 6/VISTA  high-angle-of-attack  database  and  the  high- 
angle-of-attack  database  assembled  by  BAR.  In 
addition,  experience  and  lessons  learned  from  re¬ 
hosting  the  FCS  will  be  discussed.  Finally,  the  re¬ 
hosted  simulation  will  be  validated  against  the  WL 
simulation  as  well  as  flight  test. 

Brief  D-SIX  Simulation  Environment  Description 

D-SIX  is  a  MS  Windows-based  6-degree-of-freedom 
simulation  environment  designed  to  address  issues 
associated  with  many  of  the  current  complex 
engineering  simulators.  Coding  requirements  are 
minimized  with  the  extensive  use  of  graphical  interface 
for  all  simulation  functions  such  as  multidimensional 
table-look-up,  flexible  plotting  capabilities,  and  data 
editing.  Real-time  operation  coupled  with  a  low-cost, 
accessible  control  interface  and  visual  output  permits 
timely  pilot-in-the-loop  evaluations  of  FCS  and 
aerodynamic  characteristics.  Existing  modules  from 
other  simulation  codes  can  be  incorporated  through 
Dynamic  Link  Libraries  to  avoid  extensive  re-coding 
and  re-validation.  Additionally,  many  tools  associated 
with  flight  test  data  are  incorporated  to  allow  dynamic, 
real-time  trajectory  replay  and  flight  parameter 
extraction  for  model  validation  and  refinement.  The 
project-based  setup  permits  simple  exchange  of 
simulation  models  between  users,  and  any  capability 
upgrades  in  the  D-SIX  simulation  environment  is 
automatically  propagated  to  all  existing  models.  . 

Aerodynamic  Database  Structure  and  Upgrade 

Typical  of  most  current  high-fidelity  flight 
simulations,  the  WL  F-16/MATV  model  provides  an 
accurate  representation  of  controlled,  maneuvering 
flight  below  maximum  lift.  Flowever,  like  most  highly- 
developed  fighter  simulations,  extensive  portions  of  the 


database  have  been  linearized.  In  particular,  some 
control  deflections  such  as  aileron  and  rudder  have 
been  linearized  with  deflection,  which,  for  the  F-16,  are 
known  to  be  nonlinear  at  moderate-to-high  angles  of 
attack.  In  addition,  no  dependency  of  control 
effectiveness  or  basic  airframe  pitching  moment  on 
sideslip  is  modeled.  Basic  airframe  lateral-directional 
characteristics  of  the  WL  F-16/MATV  simulation 
database  are  modeled  with  a  linear  dependence  on 
sideslip.  Reference  2  indicates  that  a  highly  nonlinear 
lateral-directional  database  accounts  for  some  of  the 
unexpected  lateral-directional  flight  dynamics 
encountered  at  high  angles  of  attack  during  MATV 
flight  testing. 

Although  the  effort  described  in  Reference  2 
produced  a  high-angle-of-attack  database,  its  structure 
remained  significantly  different  from  that  of  the  WL  F- 
16/MATV  data  structure  and  included  no  high-speed 
aerodynamic  effects.  Therefore,  the  challenge  existed 
to  incorporate  the  BAR-developed  high-angle-of-attack 
database  with  the  existing  low-angle-of-attack  and 
high-speed  database  of  the  WL  F-16/MATV  simulation 
without  compromising  the  integrity  of  either.  In 
addition,  to  avoid  discontinuities  as  the  simulation 
transitions  from  the  low-angle-of-attack  to  the  high- 
angle-of-attack  database,  it  is  was  necessary  to  include 
the  entire  low-speed  database  in  one  data  set,  modeling 
the  Mach  and  altitude  effects  as  increments  taken  from 
the  WL  database  to  that  unified  data  set.  However,  this 
required  that  the  low-angle-of-attack  data,  included  in 
the  BAR  database  and  used  for  the  low-speed  portion 
of  the  unified  data  set,  match  the  low-angle-of  attack 
and  low  Mach  data  of  the  WL  F-16/MATV  database. 
This  was  done  to  ensure  that  the  Mach  and  altitude 
increments  yield  values  identical  to  the  WL  F- 
16/MATV  database  when  added  to  the  unified  low- 
speed  data  set. 

The  changes  to  the  database  were  made  in  two 
basic  classifications:  those  to  the  basic  airframe  data 
set  and  those  to  the  control  increments.  As  stated 
previously,  the  basic  airframe  data  were  taken  from  the 
low-speed  dataset  in  Reference  2  and  the  WL  data  were 
incremented  from  that  (Mach=0.2)  data  to  create  basic 
airframe  increments  to  all  six  force  and  moment 
coefficients  as  a  function  of  Mach  and  altitude.  The 
control  increments  were  treated  differently,  however, 
due  to  the  very  different  model  structures  of  the 
nonlinear  control  data  and  the  WL  control  data.  To 
compensate  for  this,  the  WL  control  data  were 
converted  to  multipliers  on  the  low  speed  data  as  a 
function  of  Mach  and  altitude.  This  allows  the  full 
nonlinear  control  data  to  be  used  with  the  control  power 
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augmentations  /  reductions  with  Mach  and  altitude 
properly  modeled.  Great  care  was  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  multipliers  are  realistically  represented  when  low- 
speed  data  values  are  small. 

Flight  Control  System  Re-Host 

Both  the  WL  F-16/MATV  simulation  and  the 
D-SIX  simulation  environment  contain  sections  that 
perform  identical  calculations  such  as  equation  of 
motion  integration.  stick  inputs,  coordinate 
transfonnation.  sensor  modeling,  etc.  However,  the 
FCS  is  a  function  of  many  of  the  quantities  calculated 
in  the  these  sections  of  code  external  to  it.  Therefore, 
the  external  variables  which  are  input  to  the  FCS  code 
in  the  WL  F-16/MATV  simulation  were  identified  and 
mapped  to  the  appropriate  D-SIX  variables  so  that  the 
FCS  could  fit  seamlessly  into  the  D-SIX  environment. 
Using  code  development  environments  such  as 
Microsoft  Visual  C++,  the  FCS  can  be  compiled  in  its 
native  language  (in  this  case  FORTRAN)  and  linked 
directly  to  D-SIX  in  the  form  of  a  dynamic  link  library. 

Correlation  With  Simulation  Check  Cases 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  data  and  FCS  have 
been  implemented  properly,  validation  runs  have  been 
made  in  various  stages.  The  first  were  made  in 
comparison  to  check  cases  generated  using  the  WL  F- 
16/MATV  simulation.  This  was  done  using  the 
original  database  to  ensure  that  the  FCS  was 
transported  to  D-SIX  accurately.  The  validation  runs 
were  performed  simply  by  driving  the  re-hosted 
simulation  model  with  the  trimmed  conditions  from  the 
WL  simulation  output  and  the  control  stick  time 
histories.  Figure  2  shows  a  maximum  roll  input  for  the 
Block  40  F-16.  Figure  3  shows  a  roll  doublet  at  35°  a 
with  MATV  on.  Comparison  of  both  time  histories 
shows  good  agreement,  especially  considering  that 
small  differences  in  the  high  angle  of  attack  database 
exist  between  the  current  WL  model  and  the  one  used 
to  generate  the  check  cases. 

Correlation  with  Flight  Test  Data 

Once  it  had  been  established  that  the  WL  F- 
16/MATV  simulation  was  accurately  transported  into 
D-SIX,  the  BAR  high-angle-of-attack  database  was 
implemented  as  discussed  previously.  To  ensure  that 
this  database  was  more  representative  of  the  high- 
angle-of-attack  flight  dynamic  characteristics,  the 
Overdrive  feature  of  D-SIX  was  used  to  extract  the 
force  and  moment  coefficients  from  flight  test  data 


gathered  during  flight  testing  of  the  MATV.  These  data 
were  compared  to  predictions  obtained  by  running  the 
flight  test  state  parameters  and  control  deflections  with 
the  new,  fully  non-linear  database.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  the  Overdrive  feature  is  presented  in 
Reference  2.  Figure  4  provides  a  flow  chart  which 
summarizes  the  Overdrive  function  and  process. 
Although  this  phase  of  database  validation  was 
completed  for  the  high-angle-of-attack  database  alone 
in  Reference  2,  the  database  validation  time  histories 
presented  in  the  this  paper  use  the  unified  data  set 
described  previously.  Two  examples  of  the  comparison 
of  the  total  flight-extracted  rolling  moment  coefficient 
to  that  predicted  by  the  updated  database  are  presented 
in  Figures  5  and  6  using  a  flight  of  the  F-16 
VISTA/MATV  executing  a  35°  a  roll  .  Figure  5  shows 
the  comparison  using  the  mostly-linear  data  set  in  the 
current  WL  model,  and  Figure  6  shows  the  comparison 
using  the  fully  non-linear  model.  Not  only  does  the 
comparison  show  that  the  nonlinear  data  set  matches 
much  better,  but  the  following  section  will  show  how 
these  differences  are  amplified  when  executing  actual 
maneuvers  with  the  six-degree-of-freedom  simulation 
models.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  process 
of  database  validation  with  flight  test,  please  refer  to 
Reference  4 

Comparison  of  Simulation  Models 

Initially,  a  simple  comparison  of  the  current 
WL  model  and  the  fully-nonlinear  model  was  done 
using  a  360°  roll  at  the  angle-of-attack  limiter  with  the 
F-16  in  MATV  mode,  but  with  the  limiter  on.  Figure  7 
shows  the  time  histories  for  the  current  WL  and 
nonlinear  models.  Both  models  are  trimmed  at 
identical  states  and  are  driven  with  the  same  stick 
inputs.  The  sideslip  excursion  of  the  nonlinear  model  is 
slightly  higher  and  the  maximum  roll  rate  is  about  10 
deg/sec  lower  than  that  of  the  current  WL  model. 
However,  the  two  time  histories  represent  very  similar 
responses  (unfortunately,  at  the  time  this  stud\  was 
completed,  not  flight  test  data  were  available  for  this 
maneuver).  It  now  remains  to  compare  the  two  models 
in  the  high  angle  of  attack  region  where  the  flight 
dynamic  characteristics  are  most  nonlinear,  i.e.,30  to  40 
degrees  angle  of  attack. 

Since  it  is  most  important  that  the  simulation 
model  predicts  the  actual  in-flight  dynamic  response, 
both  the  current  WL  model  and  the  fully  nonlinear 
model  were  trimmed  to  the  flight  test  condition  and 
driven  using  the  flight  test  stick  time  histories.  In 
addition,  care  was  taken  to  ensure  that  all  FCS 
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functions  were  set  according  to  the  flight  log.  All 
weight  and  inertia  information  were  calculated  based 
on  fuel  state. 

Although  many  test  maneuvers  were 
simulated,  only  one  is  presented  here.  A  35°  a  wind- 
a.xis  roll  maneuver  (stick-driven)  was  selected  because, 
like  most  aircraft,  the  F-16  exhibits  the  most  nonlinear 
flight-dynamic  characteristics  near  the  stalled  region. 
The  flight  is  near  trim  at  35°  a  and  descending  slightly 
at  25,400  ft.  The  true  airspeed  is  approximately  260 
fps  and  the  power  is  in  military  setting  (this  is  the  same 
flight  used  to  generate  the  data  in  Figures  5  and  6).  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  significantly  large  amount  of 
right  stick  was  input  by  the  pilot  at  the  beginning  of  the 
maneuver  to  counter  an  apparent  roll  asymmetry  which 
is  included  in  the  nonlinear  database. 

Figure  8  shows  the  response  of  the  current  WL 
F-16/MATV  model  to  stick  inputs  identical  to  those  of 
the  flight  data  shown  in  the  same  Figure.  The 
correlation  is  poor,  showing  lack  of  angle-of-attack 
hold  (aircraft  simulation  pitches  to  over  60°  a  after  8 
seconds)  and  a  much  lower  wind-axis  roll  rate  is 
exhibited  by  the  simulation  model.  The  inability  to 
hold  angle  of  attack  is  particularly  detrimental  in  this 
case,  due  to  an  FCS  mode  that  was  set  which  inhibits 
rolling  maneuvers  at  higher  angles  of  attack.  It  should 
be  noted  that  a  35°  a  wind-axis  roll  maneuver  can  be 
executed  using  the  current  WL  model  without  pitching 
to  higher  a,  however,  the  required  stick  inputs  would 
be  significantly  different. 

Figure  9  shows  the  same  comparison  using  the 
fully  non-linear  model.  The  angle-of-attack  hold 
compares  well  to  that  of  flight  test,  as  does  the  wind- 
axis  roll  rate.  However,  the  sideslip,  although  showing 
similar  characteristics  at  the  beginning  of  the  maneuver, 
becomes  far  too  oscillatory.  Since  check  cases 
evaluated  in  Reference  2  and  the  data  presented  herein 
had  indicated  that  the  static  data  are  representative, 
modeling  deficiencies  in  the  dynamic  data  were 
suspected,  specifically  in  the  body-axis  damping  terms. 
This  anticipated  result  was  based  on  the  revised  low 
speed  database’s  rigorous  application  of  test  data.  The 
original  linearized  F-16  forced  oscillation  test  data 
exhibited  a  wide  range  of  non-repetitive  values  in  the 
post  stall  region,  and  some  judgment  was  required  to 
define  the  baseline  configuration  from  these  data. 
Based  on  these  and  other  considerations,  the  confidence 
level  in  this  portion  of  the  model  was  minimal.  To 
illustrate  the  sensitivity  of  the  post  stall  motion  to  these 
damping  terms,  the  maneuver  was  repeated  changing 


only  the  dynamic  derivative  which  models  body-axis 
rolling  moment  due  to  yaw  rate,  or  Ci^ .  The  stability-of 
this  derivative  were  increased  between  20°  to  45°  a, 
but  left  unchanged  elsewhere.  Figure  10  shows  the  35° 
a  wind  axis  roll  with  this  change.  Notice  that  this 
simple  change  positively  affected  the  correlation  of  all 
three  parameters  presented,  distinguishing  the  strong 
dependence  of  high-angle  attack  maneuver  modeling 
on  dynamic  data. 

Conclusions 

The  F-16  model  currently  used  at  Wright 
Laboratory  has  proven  to  be  a  highly  effective  tool  for 
predicting  flight  response  of  the  F-16  at  low-to- 
moderate  angles  of  attack.  However,  due  to  portions  of 
the  aerodynamic  model  that  are  represented  by 
linearized  data,  enhancement  of  the  database  near  stall 
and  at  high  angles  of  attack  and  sideslip  was  required  to 
increase  simulation  fidelity.  This  has  been 
successfully  demonstrated,  but  this  study  indicates  that 
further  investigation  of  dynamic  effects,  especially  near 
stall,  should  be  undertaken  to  further  increase  model 
fidelity. 

In  addition  to  showing  how  high  angle  of 
attack  modeling  of  the  current  Wright  Laboratory  F- 
16/MATV  model  can  be  enhanced,  this  study  has 
shown  that  today’s  personal  computers  provide  the 
computational  power  necessary  to  accurately  re-host 
the  most  complex  simulation  models  of  fighter  aircraft 
being  assembled.  Re-hosting,  evaluating  and  updating 
complex  simulation  models  using  PC-based  tools  such 
as  those  presented  in  this  paper  will  significantly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  many  aspects  of  aircraft 
development,  from  preliminary  design  to  flight  test,  by 
transferring  real-time,  high-fidelity  simulation  from  the 
expensive  and  shared-resource  mainframes  and 
workstations  to  the  inexpensive  and  readily-available 
personal  computer. 
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Figure  1 Variable-Stability  In-Flight  Simulator  Test  Aircraft  with  Multi-Axis  Thrust  Vectoring. 


Block_40:  Miix  Roll  Rate,  Mach  =  0.6  (30,000  ft) 


Figure  2.-  Comparison  of  re-hosted  model  to  WL  model  -  F-16  Block  40  maximum  roll  command  check  case. 
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MATV  Lim_Off:  35  alpha  roll  doublet 


Figure  3.-  Comparison  of  re-hosted  model  to  WL  model  -  F- 16  with  MATV  on  roll  doublet  check  case. 


a.  P,  Speed,  Altitude.  Linear 


Figure  4.-  Flow  chart  representation  of  the  Overdrive  feature  of  D-SIX. 
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ure  5.-  Comparison  of  flight-extracted  to  simulation-  Figure  6.-  Comparison  of  flight-extracted  to  simulation- 
predicted  rolling  moment  coefficient  using  current  predicted  rolling  moment  coefficient  using  fully- 

WL  database.  nonlinear  database. 


Figure  7.-  Comparison  of  current  WL  model  and  fully-nonlinear  models  executing  a  limiter  roll. 


Figure  8.-  Comparison  flight  test  and  simulation 
predicted  35°  a  rolling  maneuver  using 
current  WL  database. 


Figure  9.-  Comparison  flight  test  and  simulation 
predicted  35°  a  rolling  maneuver  using  nonlinear 
database. 


Figure  10.-  Comparison  flight  test  and  simulation  predicted  35°  a  rolling  maneuver  using  nonlinear  database  with 
increased  roll  due  to  yaw  near  stall. 
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Summary 

Seven  years  ago,  Bihrle  Applied  Research 
(BAR)  began  developing  high  fidelity  simulation 
software  on  PCs.  At  the  time,  the  only  driving  factors 
were  cost  and  availability.  Some  inexpensive  PCs  were 
available  for  simulation  research,  while  the  better- 
equipped  and  more  expensive  workstations  were  not.  The 
PCs  used  in  the  early  research  phases  were  slow  and  had 
limited  resources,  and  were  generally  far  less  capable  than 
the  workstations  on  which  most  high  fidelity  simulations 
were  hosted.  This  paper  discusses  the  problems  BAR 
encountered  developing  a  high  fidelity  simulation  in  a 
limited  PC  environment,  the  decisions  that  were  made  to 
resolve  these  problems,  and  the  effect  some  advances  in 
PC  technology  had  on  original  design  goals. 

Introduction 

Despite  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  PC 
environment,  BAR  set  ambitious  goals  in  the  original 
design  specifications  with  the  assumption  that  PC 
hardware  and  software  technology  would  continue  to 
advance: 

1.  High  fidelity  simulation  with  fully  model- 

independent  operation  capable  of  both  rapid 
prototyping  and  full  system  simulation. 

2.  Modular  structure  allowing  easy  configuration 
without  programming  to  support  the  diverse 
requirements  of  the  aerospace  industry. 

3.  Integrated  simulation  development  and  analysis  tools. 

4.  Object  oriented  design  supporting  extensions  without 
code  changes  to  core  components. 

5.  Flight  simulator  capable  of  fully  modeling  an  aircraft 
in  real-time  on  a  PC  running  32-bit  Windows. 

6.  Reusable  tools  available  to  different  applications 
associated  with  flight  simulation,  but  not  necessarily 
dependent  on  it. 

The  term  model-independence  indicates  an 
application  capable  of  operating  with  any  or  no 


’  Software  Engineer 
'  Aerospace  Engineer 


simulation  model  present.  In  effect,  the  simulation  model 
is  read  from  one  or  more  files,  and  can  be  changed 
without  altering  or  restarting  the  application.  As  an 
independent  contractor,  BAR  works  with  a  number  of 
different  aircraft  models  and  aerodynamic  data  sets, 
including  data  obtained  from  short  wind  tunnel  tests 
targeting  the  behavior  of  a  specific  aircraft  configuration 
in  a  specific  region  of  flight.  Separating  common 
simulation  functionality  from  aircraft-specific  behavior 
was  essential  to  allow  aerospace  engineers  to  concentrate 
on  modeling  aircraft  without  becoming  software 
engineers  in  the  process.  Additionally,  it  allowed  the 
simulation  developers  to  concentrate  on  producing  good 
software  without  becoming  aerospace  engineers  in  the 
process. 

General  Structure 

One  of  the  first  problems  encountered  early  in 
the  design  process  was  the  need  for  including  program 
code  in  the  simulation  model.  Different  types  of  aircraft 
with  significant  differences  in  flight  characteristics, 
different  database  mechanization  techniques  selected  by 
different  engineers,  the  need  for  a  flight  control  system, 
and  evolving  simulation  technology  all  contribute  to  the 
complexity  of  the  simulation  model.  These  factors  make 
it  nearly  impossible  to  develop  a  simulation  model  for  use 
in  a  high  fidelity  simulation  without  writing  some 
minimal  amount  of  code. 

The  ideal  solution  would  have  been  an 
interpreted  language  built  into  the  simulation  application. 
The  simulation  application  could  read  all  data  and  code 
associated  with  a  given  simulation  model  directly. 
Unfortunately,  interpreted  languages  are,  by  definition, 
slower  than  compiled  languages,  and  performance  is 
always  a  concern  in  a  PC  environment.  Additionally, 
porting  simulation  models  between  other  simulation 
platforms  would  be  more  difficult  if  it  involved 
converting  between  different  programming  languages. 
And  while  neither  portability  nor  language  independence 
was  a  specific  design  goal,  they  are  nearly  always  goals  in 
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a  good  software  design  as  long  as  they  do  not 
compromise  other  more  critical  goals. 

The  Windows  operating  system  (OS)  provided  a 
relatively  simple  solution  using  Dynamic  Link  Libraries 
(DLL).  A  DLL  is  a  library  of  functions  with  built-in 
support  for  run-time  linking.  In  effect,  a  DLL  can  be 
loaded  into  an  application's  address  space  after  the 
application  has  been  started.  Functions  exported  by  the 
DLL  can  be  imported  (called)  by  the  application  and 
functions  exported  by  the  application  can  be  imported  by 
the  DLL.  In  reality,  the  only  difference  between  an 
application  and  a  DLL  is  an  application  begins  and  ends 
the  process.  Both  application  and  DLL  are  referred  to  as 
program  modules,  and  are  programmatically  associated 
with  identifiers  (handles)  to  distinguish  them  within  a 
process. 

Executable  code  required  for  the  simulation 
model  was  therefore  placed  in  a  DLL,  and  loaded  by  the 
simulation  application  at  the  same  time  as  the  simulation 
model’s  data  was  loaded.  Additionally,  the  majority  of  the 
code  directly  associated  with  building  and  running  a 
simulation  model  was  moved  out  of  the  main  application 
to  a  second  DLL  called  the  simulation  library.  The  main 
application  was  to  provide  the  user  interface  and  graphics, 
and  other  functionality  not  directly  related  to 
computationally  simulating  an  aircraft.  The  model  library 
provided  a  convenient  location  to  place  functionality  used 
by  various  tools  not  directly  related  to  running  the 
simulation.  Applications  other  than  the  simulation 
application  could  load  the  simulation  library  and 
immediately  gain  all  the  functionality  needed  to  operate 
on  a  simulation  model.  Figure  1  shows  the  general 
structure  of  the  planned  simulation  environment. 


Main  Sim  Components 


Figure  1 .  General  simulation  architecture 


Moving  the  simulation  model  program  code  out 
of  the  simulation  application  and  into  a  DLL  required  a 
means  of  sharing  data  between  the  two  modules.  With  the 
performance  and  resource  constraints  of  an  application 
running  on  an  early  Windows  based  PC,  it  was  not 
possible  to  pass  data  as  function  parameters.  The 
overhead  of  loading  and  unloading  the  stack  had  a 
dramatic  effect  on  performance  on  the  486  33MHz 
machines  used  in  the  original  design  implementation. 

A  common  database  was  used  instead,  that  was 
shared  by  all  modules  within  the  running  simulation. 
Since  simulation  application,  library,  and  model  DLL  all 
share  a  common  address  space  within  the  OS.  the 
problem  became  more  logistical  than  technical.  Data  and 
function  pointers  are  commonly  passed  between  modules 
in  Windows  applications,  such  that  it  is  relatively  simple 
to  allow  every  module  within  a  given  address  space  to 
access  a  given  variable.  However,  knowledge  of  the 
variable  must  exist  at  compile  time.  The  simulation 
library  was  given  control  of  a  simple  heap  structure  that 
exported  pointers  to  key  elements  within  the  heap  that 
would  allow  different  modules  access  to  the  database.  For 
example,  a  simulation  model’s  DLL  could  access  a 
variable  “Alpha”  with  the  following  line  of  C-code: 

pSimData  [  0  ]  [  GeiJndexToName  (  "Alpha  " )  ]  =  MyAlpha: 

Note,  the  first  array  index  “[  0  ]”  is  required  because 
Windows  can  only  export  pointers  to  data.  pSimData  is  an 
array  in  the  simulation  library,  so  it  is  exported  as  a 
pointer  to  an  array.  The  first  pointer  resolution  is  required 
in  the  simulation  model  DLL  to  convert  pSimData  back 
into  a  simple  array. 

While  this  solved  the  logistics,  it  had  an 
undesirable  impact  on  simulation  performance.  Each 
variable  accessed  within  a  module  other  than  the 
simulation  library  would  be  required  to  indirectly  address 
an  array  through  a  string  search  function.  Performance 
was  increased  marginally  by  looking  up  the  required 
names  prior  to  performing  a  simulation  run,  and  caching 
the  offsets  in  a  different  array.  The  resulting  lines  would 
appear  as  follows: 

//  Before  performing  a  simulation 

iSimDala  [  ALPHA  JNDEX ]  =  GetIndexToXame  (  "Alpha  "  ): 

//  During  a  simulation 

pSimData  [  0  ]  [  iSimData[  ALPHAJNDEX  ]  }  =  MyAlpha: 

On  Intel  486  and  Pentium  processors,  the  effects 
of  this  indexing  scheme  were  somewhat  surprising.  The 
processor  maintains  a  single  pass  indexing  capability  tor 
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up  to  four  levels  of  indirection.  In  effect,  the  processor 
should  be  capable  of  reading  the  desired  value  in  the 
above  line  in  a  single  read  operation  as  long  as  there  are 
no  more  than  four  different  offsets  associated  with  the 
read  operation.  However,  the  line  of  code  actually  has  5 
levels  of  indirection:  PSimData,  [  0  ],  iSimData, 
[  ALPHA  INDEX  ],  and  [  iSimData  [  ALPHAJNDEX  ]  ]. 
The  resulting  machine  code  two  read  passes,  and  causes 
two  separate  cache  flushes  in  this  single  line  of  code.  As 
stated  above,  the  performance  increase  over  a  text-based 
index  search  was  only  marginal. 

By  assigning  the  value  of  [iSimData[ 
ALPHA  JNDEX]]  at  compile  time,  the  level  of  indirection 
in  the  previous  line  could  be  reduced  to  three.  To 
implement  this,  a  preprocessor  was  implemented  in  the 
simulation  application  to  generate  source  code  definitions 
for  each  shared  variable.  The  above  lines  could  then  be 
converted  to  the  following: 

//  source  definitions  generated  by  the  simulation  application 
Hdefne  Alpha  pSimData  [  0  ]  [ALPHAJNDEX  ]: 

Alpha  =  My  Alpha: 

This  approach  allows  the  database  to  be  defined 
completely  within  the  running  simulation  library  by  the 
user  and  preprocessed  to  create  variable  definitions  in  the 
simulation  model’s  DLL.  The  simulation  model’s  DLL  is 
then  compiled  and  loaded  into  the  running  simulation 
application.  The  entire  process  requires  less  than  a  minute 
in  most  cases,  and  is  only  required  when  there  is  an 
addition  or  deletion  of  a  variable  in  the  database  that  is 
needed  by  the  simulation  model’s  DLL.  The  simulation 
performance  of  this  method  approaches  that  of  the 
traditional  combined  simulation  application  and  model. 

While  sharing  a  common  database  between  the 
simulation  application  and  the  simulation  model  solves  a 
number  of  performance  related  problems,  it  is  a 
significant  deviation  from  traditional  object  oriented 
programming  (OOP)  techniques  in  that  it  provides  no 
encapsulation.  The  simulation  model  developer  is  free  to 
directly  access  data  inside  the  heap  object  created  within 
the  simulation  application.  However,  the  preprocessing 
capabilities  built  into  the  simulation  application  provide  a 
simple  approach  to  accessing  variables  in  the  database 
that  is  consistent  with  OOP  methods.  Simulation  model 
developers  are  also  discouraged  from  accessing  the 
database  directly.  In  any  case,  the  performance  gains 
obtained  from  sharing  the  database  in  this  manner  were 
considered  significant  enough  to  Justify  this  deviation 
from  OOP. 


While  the  running  application  provides  the 
interface  to  add  and  delete  new  variables,  for  performance 
reasons  it  is  restricted  to  times  when  the  simulation  is  not 
running.  An  interface  defined  as  a  heap  manager  is 
exported  by  the  simulation  application  to  support 
database  manipulation  in  a  more  object-oriented  manner 
than  when  the  simulation  is  running.  In  effect,  there  are 
functions  available  for  adding  and  deleting  variables, 
performing  searches,  and  classifying  data  types. 
Encapsulation  is  performed  at  the  interface  level  rather 
than  in  the  language.  All  modules  are  required  to 
manipulate  the  database  through  the  provided  interface, 
since  the  exported  database  variables  only  point  to  the 
current  heap  during  a  simulation  run,  and  performance  is 
not  a  critical  issue  while  the  simulation  is  not  running. 

The  simulation  model  was  separated  into  two 
basic  components.  The  first  was  the  executable  functions 
built  into  the  model’s  DLL,  and  the  second  was  the 
database  used  by  both  the  application  and  model  code. 
Additional  data  sources  included  smaller  blocks  of  data, 
such  as  initial  conditions,  control  and  stick  deflections, 
etc.  The  original  design  specified  a  different  file,  and 
extension  for  each  data  type,  such  that  each  was  stored 
and  loaded  as  a  separate  entity.  However,  preliminary 
testing  showed  engineers  found  the  overhead  required  to 
get  the  simulation  up  and  running  to  be  somewhat 
oppressive.  To  simplify  simulation  operation,  all  of  the 
files  were  stored  in  or  referenced  by  a  single  project  file. 
The  database,  initial  conditions,  and  table  look-up 
information  were  placed  directly  in  the  project  file,  while 
the  model’s  DLL  and  the  tabular  table  data  were 
referenced  by  file  name  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  project 
file.  Support  for  each  of  the  separate  file  types  was  also 
retained  to  allow  models  to  be  assembled  from  different 
pieces,  so  different  individuals  could  work  on  different 
portions  of  a  model  simultaneously.  Figure  2  shows  the 
different  components  of  a  typical  simulation  model. 


Simulation  Model  File 


Simulation 

InfoFile 

AeroData  Files 

Database 

(Table  Data  Def) 

Class  Name. 
Module  Name 

Initial  Condition 
Variables 

Simulation  Model 
DLL 

Control  Surface 
Variables 

Pilot  Input 
Variables 
(Control  Stick) 

Figure  2.  Components  of  a  simulation  model 
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Aerodynamic  Database 

Probably  the  most  difficult  problem  encountered 
was  developing  a  data  table  structure  that  supported  both 
rapid  prototyping  and  full  simulation  model  development, 
and  did  not  prevent  the  simulation  from  operating  in  real¬ 
time.  Preliminarv'  design  goals  required  support  for  tables 
of  any  dimension  that  could  be  resized  and  edited  without 
source  code  changes.  To  support  in-house  editing  tools, 
and  to  improve  source  control  operations,  the  actual  data 
was  to  be  stored  as  a  number  of  two-dimensional  data 
files  that  included  indexes  for  both  dimensions  and  an 
index  value  for  an  optional  third  dimension. 

BAR  had  already  adopted  a  two-dimensional 
data  file  format  as  the  basic  building  block  for  all  data 
tables  of  any  dimension.  A  number  of  in-house  tools  had 
been  developed  to  manipulate  the  data  in  the  files,  and 
provided  useful  functionality  that  was  not  planned  for  the 
first  version  of  the  simulation  application.  The  existing 
format  was  therefore  included  with  only  minor  changes  as 
the  supported  internal  data  table  format  (BAR  2.0).  The 
design  included  a  second  definition  file  (InfoFile)  to 
define  multiple  dimensional  tables  as  groups  of  two- 
dimensional  data  files.  The  InfoFile  contained  the  names 
and  order  of  the  data  files  used  in  each  look-up  operation, 
as  well  as  table  dimensions,  independent  variables  and 
other  information  not  contained  in  the  BAR  2.0  files. 
Since  assembling  the  table  data  was  considered  one  of  the 
more  complex  tasks  of  developing  a  simulation  model,  a 
significant  effort  was  expended  to  produce  a  simplified 
visual  interface  for  the  task.  Figure  3  shows  the  basic 
structure  of  a  typical  look-up  table  in  the  InfoFile. 


Since  the  InfoFile  was  designed  to  support  the 
complex  editing  features  of  a  visual  interface,  table  look¬ 
up  operations  were  predictably  too  slow  to  support  real¬ 
time  simulation.  A  second  data  table  format  (DTF)  was 
developed  in  parallel  to  the  InfoFile  to  provide  the  actual 
table  look-up  functionality  during  a  simulation.  A  DTF 
file  is  essentially  a  compiled  form  of  the  InfoFile  and 
related  BAR  2.0  data  files.  A  number  of  performance 
optimizations  were  implemented,  such  as  redundant  index 
and  table  removal,  last  value  comparisons,  and  index 
boundary  crossing  detection.  Since  the  DTF  file  data 
could  always  be  regenerated  from  the  InfoFile,  it  could  be 
optimized  without  regard  to  user  access,  data  editing,  or 
table  identification.  A  highly  optimized  table  look-up 
engine  was  developed  to  work  with  the  DTF  file  data  that 
required  an  average  of  75  nanoseconds  to  perform  a  table 
look-up  on  a  single  dimension  of  a  typical  data  file.  Some 
additional  optimization  was  achieved  by  restricting  tables 
to  a  maximum  of  sixteen  dimensions,  and  a  small  section 
of  the  table  look-up  code  was  converted  to  assembly 
language  when  the  C++  compiler  failed  to  produce  the 
expected  optimizations. 

Simulation  Model  Extension  Interface 

Flight  simulation  technology  is  still  an  evolving 
technology.  A  significant  amount  of  research  is  still  being 
performed  to  better  model  different  aircraft,  and  new 
techniques  are  emerging  constantly.  Because  of  this,  the 
simulation  application  was  designed  to  allow  simulation 
models  to  replace  any  simulation  functionality  normalh 
provided  by  the  application.  In  effect,  the  simulation 
model  could  replace  any  function  contained  within  the 
simulation  application  that  was  called  during  a 
simulation.  This  was  to  allow  simulation  technolog\ 
researchers  to  test  their  theories  using  a  stable,  w'ell-tested 
simulation  application,  and  to  compare  their  results  with 
existing  methods.  The  researchers  could  then  concentrate 
on  only  the  portions  of  the  simulation  their  research 
involved  without  developing  a  new  application,  and  w  ith 
insurance  the  rest  of  the  application  was  running  as 
expected. 

To  support  the  replacement  of  simulation 
functionality  within  a  simulation  model,  the  simulation 
application  would  search  the  list  of  exported  functions 
within  the  simulation  model's  DLL  for  a  name  matching  a 
specific  set  of  replacable  functions.  If  a  replacable 
function  was  found,  the  application  called  the  function 
provided  by  the  simulation  model  rather  than  its  own.  The 
researcher  had  only  to  provide  a  function  with  the  correct 
name,  and  the  source  code  for  the  replacable  functions 
were  made  readily  available  as  a  starting  point  to  further 
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reduce  the  learning  curve.  A  simple  list  of  function 
pointers  was  used  to  reference  the  correct  functions. 
While  there  was  a  significant  increase  in  function  call 
overhead  compared  to  calling  a  function  directly,  the 
number  of  required  indexed  function  calls  was  too  small 
to  measurably  affect  simulation  performance. 

External  Development  and  Control  Interfaces 

The  addition  of  extensibility  to  the  simulation 
application  was  not  restricted  to  simulation  technology 
research.  A  real-time  high  fidelity  simulation  has  a 
number  of  applications  in  other  fields,  such  as  training 
and  interactive  war  gaming,  etc.  The  simulation  design 
included  several  interface  specifications  to  load 
specialized  or  generic  modules  to  implement  otherwise 
unsupported  functionality.  An  I/O  interface  was  included 
to  provide  a  relatively  simple  method  of  connecting  the 
simulation  to  various  instruments,  switches,  and  control 
devices.  A  graphics  interface  was  included  to  support 
external  displays,  intercoms,  and  sound  devices.  Finally,  a 
generic  interface  was  included  to  support  unknown 
functionality.  The  graphics  and  I/O  interfaces  are 
derivations  of  the  generic  interface.  The  primary 
difference  being  optimizations  built-in  to  the  simulation 
application  to  support  the  non-generic  implementations 
with  less  overhead. 

The  generic  interface  supports  starting  and 
stopping  the  simulation,  loading  and  saving  simulation 
models,  and  menu  additions.  It  was  originally  intended  as 
a  supporting  interface  for  networking  and  control 
software.  However,  several  tools  have  been  developed 
and  incorporated  into  the  simulation  application  using  the 
generic  interface.  For  example,  a  control  system  design 
tool  capable  of  reading  block  diagram  specifications  and 
converting  them  to  source  code  was  implemented  in  this 
manner.  Another  tool  is  currently  being  developed  to 
automate  the  process  of  editing  and  compiling  a 
simulation  model’s  source  code. 

Networking  modules  have  also  been 
implemented  using  the  generic  interface.  However,  an 
extension  to  the  interface,  the  Module  Communication 
Interface  (MCI),  was  required  to  manage  data  definitions, 
conversions,  and  message  routing.  MCI  provides  network 
aware  modules  with  registration  and  message  services, 
and  maintains  a  separate,  reentrant  database  interface  for 
storing  time-dependent  data  values  for  different  objects 
participating  in  a  simulation.  MCI  does  not  provide 
network  services,  define  networking  protocols,  or  require 
specific  data  types  or  formats.  Instead,  it  provides  a 
common  interface  suitable  for  binding  the  communication 
and  data  definitions  used  by  most  networking  services. 


For  example,  an  existing  proprietary  network  interface 
developed  specifically  for  verifying  the  functionality'  of 
the  generic  interface  and  MCI  is  not  directly  compatible 
with  the  Distributive  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS) 
standard.  However,  a  DIS  compatible  MCI  module  can 
communicate  with  objects  communicating  over  the 
proprietary  networking  interface  through  MCI.  In  effect, 
MCI  is  a  transport  layer  designed  to  bind  different 
network  protocols  together,  and  is  optimized  for  use  with 
interactive  simulation  applications. 

Component  Object  Models 

All  of  the  interfaces  designed  for  the  simulation 
application  were  implemented  as  a  list  of  functions 
exported  by  the  module  implementing  the  interface,  and 
imported  by  the  modules  connecting  to  the  interface. 
While  this  approach  offers  encapsulation,  with  the 
previously  discussed  exceptions,  it  lacks  true 
polymorphism.  The  behavior  of  an  interface  function  can 
be  changed  by  replacing  the  DLL  that  implements  it,  but 
that  would  mean  altering  known  behavior  of  the  interface. 
A  more  suitable  OOP  approach  for  defining  behavior 
between  modules  is  with  a  component  object  model 
(COM)  specification. 

While  Microsoft  has  supported  COM  through  a 
proprietary  interface  specification  called  object  linking 
and  embedding  (OLE)  since  the  release  of  Windows  3.1, 
BAR  has  not  adopted  it  due  to  the  number  of  alternative 
specifications  used  on  different  (non-PC)  platforms,  the 
incompatibilities  between  them,  and  the  fear  the 
Microsoft  would  discontinue  or  significantly  alter 
OLE/COM.  However,  recently  several  UNIX  operating 
systems  on  PC’s  and  on  workstation  computers  have 
agreed  to  support  the  OLE/COM  interface,  and  Microsoft 
plans  to  convert  the  traditional  Windows  GDI  into  a 
COM  interface  in  the  next  release  of  Windows  NT. 

BAR  plans  to  provide  COM  interfaces  as 
alternatives  to  all  existing  interfaces  for  version  2.0  of  the 
simulation  application  (D-SIX)  scheduled  for  release  in 
January  1998.  This  will  provide  a  means  of  distributing 
the  functionality  of  a  simulation  across  multiple 
computers  without  a  proprietary  interface  specification. 
Additionally,  the  interface  will  be  platform  independent, 
allowing  transparent  interoperability  with  other  computer 
hardware  not  running  Windows.  For  example,  the 
program  code  for  a  simulation  model  could  be 
implemented  on  a  different  computer  with  a  different 
operating  system  than  the  computer  running  the 
simulation.  The  interface  specifications  will  be  made 
freely  available  to  any  interested  parties. 
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Performance 

Throughout  the  development  of  the  simulation 
software,  the  initial  design  has  remained  surprisingly 
constant.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  limitations  of 
the  PC/Windows  environment  required  a  number  of 
compromises  internally  to  address  performance  problems. 
However,  the  interfaces  between  each  program  module 
remain  almost  identical  to  those  originally  designed.  The 
most  significant  impact  of  the  PC/Windows  environment 
was  the  amount  of  time  required  to  optimize  the  source 
code,  since  the  simulation  design  was  originally  intended 
to  operate  in  real  time  on  486  machines. 

With  the  performance  of  PC’s  today  surpassing 
the  performance  of  workstations  used  for  simulations  less 
than  three  years  ago,  source  code  optimization  has 
become  more  of  a  habit  than  a  requirement.  However,  a 
high  fidelity  simulation  has  applications  in  training  and 
interactive  simulations  that  require  additional  processor 
time.  The  ability  of  the  simulation  to  function  in  real-time 
while  running  add-on  modules  for  high-resolution 
graphics  and  interactive  networking  can  be  attributed 
primarily  to  the  rigorous  optimizations  implemented 
throughout  the  development  process. 

The  current  implementation  of  the  simulation 
application  (D-SIX)  is  capable  of  running  extremely 
complex  simulation  models  in  real-time  on  most  standard 
PC’s.  For  example,  the  F18E/F  model  imported  into 
D-SlX  from  the  MDA  model  contains  more  than  eight 
hundred  multidimensional  look-up  tables  and  almost  four 
thousand  database  variables.  The  simulation  runs  the 
F18E/F  model  in  real-time  at  80Hz  on  a  166MHz 
Pentium  machine.  This  includes  a  port  of  the  full  flight 
control  system  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
lines  of  Fortran  code. 

User  Interface 

One  of  the  advantages  of  developing  software  on 
an  inexpensive  PC  is  the  relatively  low  cost  of  advanced 
development  tools.  The  large  number  of  software 
developers  producing  software  for  the  PC  has  allowed 
compiler  manufacturers  to  expend  enormous  resources  on 
producing  advanced  development  tools  and  still  distribute 
them  at  relatively  low  prices.  Additionally,  since  the 
majority  of  the  applications  for  the  PC  are  for  non¬ 
technical  fields,  such  as  business  applications  and  games, 
development  tool  advancement  has  been  largely  in  the 
direction  of  improving  user  interfaces  and  simplifying 
usage  through  graphical  or  visual  interfaces.  The 
development  of  D-SIX  profited  significantly  from  these 
tools.  Simulation  model  development  and  analysis 


complexity  was  reduced  considerably  compared  to  more 
traditional  simulation  applications. 

The  display  interfaces  shown  in  figure  5 
illustrates  a  few  of  the  graphical  user  interfaces  used  in 
the  simulation  environment.  These  interfaces  control 
operations  ranging  from  simulation  independent  variable 
definition  and  input,  model  initial  definition  and  setup, 
control  surface  time-history  editing,  as  well  as  graphical 
editing  of  any  table-based  terms.  It  is  the  extensive  use  of 
graphical  interfaces  such  as  these  that  allows  the  engineer 
to  conduct  virtually  all  of  the  typical  simulation 
development,  analysis,  validation,  and  deployment 
operations  with  little  or  no  code  level  interaction. 

Conclusion 

Performance  issues  related  to  PC  limitations 
were  a  significant  consideration  on  the  original  software 
design.  While  current  PC  performance  has  increased  by 
orders  of  magnitude  from  the  original  design  platform, 
coding  efficiencies  have  yielded  the  current  capability  to 
host  the  most  complex  engineering  simulations  in  real¬ 
time  on  a  PC. 

The  idea  of  the  original  design  was  to  produce  a 
simulation  platform  that  could  be  easily  expanded  as 
hardware  and  operating  system  technology  advanced. 
While  new  technology  and  better  PC  performance  has 
significantly  enhanced  the  capabilities  of  the  software,  the 
original  interface  specification  has  changed  very  little. 
The  flexible  interface  design  has  allowed  the  rapid 
development  of  new  capabilities,  such  as  high-resolution 
graphics,  and  interactive  networking.  New  capabilities 
and  new  simulation  technology  can  be  added  without 
changes  to  existing  software  through  add-on  modules  and 
simulation  model  extentions.  As  long  as  developers 
produce  software  compatible  with  the  existing  interface 
design,  compatibility  of  simulation  models,  add-on 
modules,  and  the  simulation  application  is  guaranteed. 
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A  missile  defense  many-on-many  engagement  planning  algorithm  designed  for  the  I'HAAD 
Integrated  System  Effectiveness  Simulation  (TISES)  is  described.  The  algorithm  represents  an 
effort  to  fulfill  as  many  of  the  features  envisioned  by  the  THAAD  community  for  the  objective 
system  as  possible.  This  paper  describes  the  basis  for  the  algorithm's  objective  functions,  the 
constraints  imposed  on  the  problem,  and  the  various  defense  objectives  that  may  be  represented.  It 
addresses  issues  such  as  inventory-limited  defense,  overlapping  asset  damage,  and  drawdown 
strategies.  The  paper  concludes  with  discussions  of  “adaptive  method-of-fire."  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  predictive  (“look-ahead”)  engagement  planning,  software  implementation  issues,  and 
an  integrated  approach  to  engagement  generation  and  selection. 
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Introduction 

The  many-on-many  engagement  planning  problem  is 
among  the  most  well  known  battle  management 
problems  facing  mi.ssile  defense  systems.  Engagement 
planning  software  must  seek  to  fulfill  defense  objectives 
within  a  large  set  of  constraints  while  minimizing 
resource  utilization.  To  the  extent  the  driving  factors 
can  be  regarded  as  random,  engagement  planning  is  a 
stochastic  control  problem,  not  unlike  that  of  an 
interceptor  nulling  a  predicted  miss  distance.' '  In  the 
case  of  engagement  planning,  the  parameters  to  be 
controlled  include  the  final  (i.e..  foreseeable  end-of- 
battle)  stales  of  the  threats,  defended  assets,  and 
interceptor  inventories.  As  a  control  problem,  the 
battle  manager  must  periodically  reevaluate  the 
perceived  slate  of  the  threat  and  the  current  response  to 
that  threat  and  determine  the  best  changes  to  the 
response  to  achieve  the  desired  balance  between 
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Incorporated.  30  May  1996. 


fulfilling  defense  objectives  and  conserving  resources  for 
detecting  and  negating  future  threat  objects. 

The  algorithm  described  herein  was  developed  for 
TISES.  a  high-fidelity,  discrete-event,  end-to-end 
missile  defense  system  simulation,  to  address  the 
capabilities  envisioned  for  the  THAAD  objective 
system. 

Among  the  capabilities  envisioned  for  the  objective 
system  was  the  probabilistic  treatment  of  projected 
interceptor  inventories.  This  simple  application  of  the 
mean-value  approximation  is  often  referred  to  as 
"fractional  rounds"  by  much  of  the  THAAD  BM/C  I 
community  and  was  a  major  driver  in  the  selection  of  an 
approach  to  engagement  planning  in  TISES.  Because 
the  idea  of  probabilistic  treatment  of  resources  had 
already  been  documented  by  AlphaTech  in  a  published 
de.scription  of  their  Look-Ahead  Battle  Planner  (LABP). 
predictive  (or  "look-ahead")  planning  was  therefore 
adopted  as  a  pattern  for  the  TISES  algorithm. 

Purpose 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  LABP  was  to  "project 
how  the  situation  will  look  at  some  future  time  if  the 
defense  executes  a  specified  CoA  [Course  of  Action]." 
the  algorithm  described  herein  seeks  to  use  these 
projections  as  the  basis  for  an  objective  function  that 
can  simplify  or  augment  preplanned  rules,  priorities, 
and  constraints,  such  as  those  in  the  NMD  CoAs  or  the 
TMD  Engagement  Subplans.  The  original  goal  was  to 
develop  an  algorithm  that  required  that  the  operator  of 
the  system  specify  only  the  performance  objective  while 
the  algorithm  detennined  the  response  that  best  achieved 
it  within  the  limitations  of  the  system.  All  i>iher  inputs 
to  the  algorithm  were  presumed  to  represent  measurable 
physical  capabilities  of  the  system. 
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The  focus  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  basis  for 
the  TISES  many-on-many  algorithm  and  to  highlight 
its  relative  merits,  and  identify  its  potential  weaknesses. 
The  rigors  of  the  mathematici  basis  for  the  algorithms 
are  summarized  to  comply  with  security  restrictions. 
Only  a  brief  discussion  of  software  implementation 
issues  will  be  provided.  No  sample  results  will  be 
presented  is  this  exposition. 

Terminology 

Some  discussion  of  the  terminology  used  in  this 
paper  is  beneficial  at  this  point.  First,  the  terms 
"engagement"  and  "shot"  are  often  used  interchangeably 
in  reference  to  the  utilization  of  a  single  interceptor 
against  a  threat  object.  Depending  upon  the  context, 
these  terms  may  also  include  the  expenditure  of  radar 
resources  necessary  to  support  the  interceptor  in  flight. 

The  terms  "non-interactive"  and  "interactive" 
constraints  must  also  be  defined.  Non-interactive 
constraints  are  timing  and  geometry  restrictions  that  are 
imposed  on  an  engagement  independent  of  all  other 
engagements.  Examples  include  kinematic 
accessibility,  sun/moon/earth  limb  exclusion  angles, 
and  time  of  flight  limits.  Interactive  constraints,  as  the 
name  suggests,  involve  dependent  interactions  between 
engagements  usually  associated  with  timing  and 
resource  limitations.  Examples  include  interceptor 
inventory  at  a  launcher  and  maximum  launch  rates. 

Next,  the  terms  "perceived"  and  "projected" 
situations  must  be  clarified.  The  perceived  situation 
includes  the  current  perception  of  the  states  of  the 
obiccis  such  as  assets,  threat  objects,  and  defense 
resources,  including  those  currently  being  employed  or 
available  for  employment  against  the  threat.  Associated 
with  each  perceived  state  of  an  object  is  a  projected  state 
corresponding  to  an  estimate  of  its  condition  at  the 
foreseeable  end  of  the  battle. 

The  terms  "existing."  "candidate."  and  "planned" 
engagements  must  also  be  defined.  Existing 
engagements  are  those  which  are  currently  being 
executed.  To  be  more  precise,  they  include  all 
engagements  currently  committed  against  a  threat  for 
which  kill  assessment  has  not  been  completed. 
Candidate  engagements  represent  feasible  potential 
engagements  against  a  given  threat;  they  are 
“candidates"  for  execution.  Each  is  feasible  in  the  sen.se 
that  it  can  he  executed  if  no  other  candidate  engagements 
are  executed.  To  qualify  as  a  candidate,  the  engagement 
must  first  fulfill  all  non-interactive  constraints. 
.Second,  the  candidate  engagement  must  not  violate  any 
interactive  constraints  associated  with  any  existing 
engagements.  Planned  engagements  are  those  candidate 
engagements  that  are  expected  to  be  subsequently 
executed  contingent  upon  the  perception  that  the 


associated  threat  is  still  alive  at  the  required  commit 
time.  Only  the  planned  engagements  that  require  ' 
immediate  commit  are  executed  in  a  given  planning 
cycle;  the  remainder  are  used  only  for  estimating  the 
outcome  of  the  battle. 

Next,  the  terms  "execution,"  "kill  quality  hit,"  and 
"kill"  must  be  clarified.  The  terms  “execution”  and 
“commit  decision”  are  effectively  synonymous.  The 
use  of  the  term  “execution”  is  not  meant  to  imply 
successful  completion  of  an  engagement,  only  a 
commit  decision  and  an  attempt  to  perform  an 
engagement.  The  term  “kill  quality  hit”  is  used  to 
distinguish  a  hit  of  sufficient  nature  to  have  killed  a 
threat  (independent  of  the  status  of  the  threat  before  the 
hit)  from  a  kill  (a  hit  that  renders  a  live  threat  inactive). 

The  Mean-Value  Approximation 

Projecting  the  possible  outcomes  of  a  battle 
involves  combinations  and  permutations  of  many 
conditional  events.  For  a  problem  of  even  modest  size, 
enumeration  or  even  sampling  of  the  possible  outcomes 
is  impractical.  Consequently,  the  mean-value 
approximation  is  employed,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
MVA.  MVA  replaces  enumerations  of  possible 
outcomes  with  the  associated  expected  (or  mean) 
outcome.  Shaw,  et  al.  provide  an  excellent  discussion 
of  this  concept. 

Some  examples  of  the  implications  of  MVA  are 
worthy  of  mention.  First,  perceived  states  that  are 
measured  as  discrete  quantities,  such  as  interceptor 
inventory,  have  continuous  projected  stale  counterparts. 
For  example,  consider  a  launcher  with  ten  interceptors 
and  a  planned  shoot-look-shoot  method  of  fire  against  a 
threat,  each  with  an  expected  90%  chance  of  success. 
The  projected  remaining  inventory  is  then  8.9  since  the 
probability  the  second  interceptor  will  be  used  is  only 
10%.  Second,  no  distinction  is  made  between  binary 
discrete  states  (e.g.,  operational/not  operational)  and 
their  continuous  counterparts  (e.g.,  X%  operational). 
For  example,  one  threat  that  has  a  90%  chance  of 
destroying  an  asset  and  a  10%  chance  of  doing  no 
damage  to  the  asset  is  indistinguishable  from  a  second 
threat  that  will  always  destroy  exactly  90%  of  the  asset. 

The  Simplified  Approach 

To  formulate  an  initial  solution  to  the  engagement 
planning  problem,  this  author  has  attempted  to 
decompose  the  problem  into  the  greatest  number  of 
serial  processes  without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the 
solution.  In  other  words,  a  decision  to  integrate  any 
two  processes  is  based  upon  its  necessity  to  retaining 
the  quality  of  the  solution;  runtime  and  memory  are  not 
priorities  in  this  simplified  approach.  These 
considerations  are  discussed  in  a  subsequent  section  on 
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tin'  integrated  approaeh.  The  processes  that  have  heen 
itientified  arc  as  follows; 

•  Situation  Maintenance 

•  Threat  Assessment 

•  Candidate  Engagement  Generation 

•  Candidate  Engagement  Selection 

•  Engagement  Task  Message  Generation 

The  first  process.  Situation  Maintenance,  is  required 
to  insure  the  most  up-to-date  representation  of  the 
situation  as  it  is  perceived  by  the  battle  manager.  The 
process  operates  upon  the  perceived  situation  data  and 
notes  state  transitions  that  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  time.  Namely,  these  consist  of  assumed 
state  transitions  as  a  result  of  overdue  messages  (i.e., 
incoming  data,  either  periodic  or  scheduled,  which  has 
failed  to  arrive  at  its  expected  time).  These  include  the 
determination  of  stale  tracks  (e.g..  overdue  periodic  track 
report),  presumed  non-operational  defense  resources 
(e.g..  overdue  periodic  status  report),  and  presumed 
failed  tasks  (e.g..  overdue  scheduled  reports  such  as 
interceptor  status  reports  and  kill  assessment  reports). 
Many  of  the  messages  incoming  to  a  battle  manager  fall 
into  this  category  of  "anticipated"  messages. 

The  second  process.  Threat  Assessment,  determines 
which  threat  objects  are  eligible  for  engagement.  If  a 
threat  value-based  objective  is  selected,  threat  objects  are 
assigned  values  consistent  with  their  damage  potential. 
In  the  case  of  an  asset  value-based  defense  objective, 
threat  objects  must  be  associated  with  the  assets  they 
are  likely  to  damage.  A  mean  damage  estimate  for  each 
threat/asset  combination  is  also  required. 

The  third  process,  Candidate  Engagement 
Generation,  calculates  a  set  of  feasible  engagements  for 
all  threat/launcher/supporting  radar  combinations  to 
some  sufficient  time  granularity.  This  process  can  be 
equated  to  identification  of  the  solution  space  for  the 
optimization  problem  that  is  to  be  solved  in  the  next 
process.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  generate  at  least 
one  engagement  commit  opportunity  per  planning  cycle 
within  non-interactive  constraints  for  each 
threat/launcher/radar  combination.  First,  this  insures 
that  at  least  one  engagement  opportunity  for  each 
threat/launcher/radar  combination  is  available  for 
immediate  commit  if  feasible  so  that  engagement 
opportunities  are  not  deferred  indefinitely.  Second,  it 
insures  reasonable  temporal  packing  for  shoot-look- 
shoot  and  salvo  engagements.  Alleviating  the 
computational  burden  of  generating  a  potentially  large 
number  of  engagements  is  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

The  fourth  process.  Candidate  Engagement 
Selection,  is  the  focus  of  this  paper;  it  is  the  process 
which  contains  the  many-on-many  algorithm.  This 


process  must  select  from  the  set  of  candidate 
engagements  a  set  of  planned  engagements  expected  to 
best  fulfill  the  defense  objectives.  These  planned 
engagements  include  both  tho.se  that  may  require  an 
immediate  commit  decision  along  with  those  whose 
commit  decision  must  be  deferred.  The  latter  include 
those  who.se  commit  decision  may  be  conditioned  upon 
the  outcome  of  other  engagements. 

Separation  of  the  third  and  fourth  processes  into 
serial  operations  is  the  identifying  characteristic  of  the 
simplified  approach.  In  a  subsequent  section,  an 
integrated  approach  to  these  processes  is  introduced. 

The  fifth  and  final  process.  Generate  Engagement 
Task  Messages,  selects  from  the  set  of  planned 
engagements  those  requiring  an  immediate  commit 
decision  and  generates  and  transmits  the  messages 
necessary  to  initiate  them. 

Selection  of  an  Optimization  Method 

Selection  of  an  appropriate  optimization  method  was 
based  upon  the  following  reasoning.  Because 
independent  probabilities  are  never  additive,  linear 
methods  are  dismissed  immediately.  Because  of  the 
complex  nature  of  the  constraints  imposed  upon  feasible 
solutions  to  the  many-on-many  problem,  all  non¬ 
general  optimization  methods  are  precluded.  Because  of 
the  combinatorial  size  of  the  problem  and  the  speed 
with  which  it  must  execute,  only  the  most  rudimentary 
general  optimization  method  remains  viable,  namely 
maximum  marginal  return  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
MMR).  Finally,  because  of  the  convoluted  nature  of 
the  objective  function  and  the  constraints,  only  a 
suboptimal  solution  can  be  expected. 

Admittedly,  MMR  has  some  potentially  serious 
deficiencies  when  faced  with  problems  such  as  estimated 
kill  probabilities  that  increase  with  the  advancement  of 
time  and  overlapping  asset  damage.  However,  these 
problems  are  not  insurmountable  and  proposed 
solutions  are  discussed  in  later  sections. 

The  Inputs  and  Outputs 

The  basic  TISES  many-on-many  algorithm  operates 
upon  assets,  threats,  engagements,  launchers,  and 
launcher  sites.  These  objects  are  identified  by  the 
following  indices: 

i  =  asset 
j  =  threat 
k  =  engagement 
1  =  launcher 
m  =  launcher  site 


*  MMR  is  an  optimal  method  only  in  the  case  of  an 
objective  function  with  no  local  optima. 
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Examples  of  associations  between  these  objects  are  as 
follows: 

Jj.  =  threat  j  associated  with  engagement  k 
L|(  =  launcher  1  associated  with  engagement  k 
{ K|}  =  set  of  engagements  associated  with  launcher  1 
{ Kg  |}  =  set  of  existing  engagements  associated  with 
threat  j 

{ Ln,}  =  set  of  launcher  s  associated  with  site  m 

Note  the  shorthand  notation  used  for  set  intersections. 
For  example, 

{KE,,}  =  {KE}n{K4 

In  the  following,  inputs  and  outputs  associated 
strictly  with  leakage,  threat-value,  or  defense-value 
defense  criteria  are  identified  by  (L),  (T),  and  (A), 
respectively.  Summary  outputs  include  the  following: 

A  =  projected  total  surviving  asset  value  (A) 

A'  =  linearized  projected  total  surviving  asset 
value  (A) 

B  =  projected  total  remaining  interceptor  inventory 
B'  =  projected  total  remaining  interceptor  value 
N  =  projected  total  number  of  threats  negated  (L) 

H  =  projected  total  negated  threat  value  (T) 

Tlie  inputs  for  each  asset  i  are  as  follows: 

A,  =  current  value  of  asset  i  (A) 

The  corresponding  outputs  are 

v,  =  projected  surviving  fraction  of  asset  i  (A) 
v',  =  linearized  projected  surviving  fraction  of 
asset  i  (A) 

The  inputs  for  each  threat  j  are  the  following: 

F|  =  nominal  damage  capability  of  threat  j  (T) 

Fj  i  =  mean  fraction  of  asset  i  destroyed  by  threat  j  if 
not  engaged  (A) 

( Kg  j}  =  set  of  existing  engagements  against 
threat  j 

{ =  set  of  candidate  engagements  against 
threat  j 

Convention  would  normally  dictate  a  set  of  decision 
variables  associated  with  the  candidate  engagements.  In 
lieu  of  such  decision  variables,  an  initially  empty  set  of 
planned  engagements  is  introduced.  Equivalent  to 
toggling  a  decision  variable,  a  candidate  engagement  is 
moved  to  the  set  of  planned  engagements. 
Consequently,  the  threat  outputs  are  as  follows: 

Pj  =  projected  probability  of  leakage  of  threat  j 
{ Kp  j)  =  set  of  planned  engagements  against 
threat  j 


The  inputs  for  each  engagement  k  consist  of 

=  launcher  associated  with  engagement  k 
PoiE.k  =  probability  of  kill  quality  hit  given  execution 
of  engagement  k  (i.e.,  the  single  shot  kill 
probability  PssKP.k) 
t|(  =  commit  time  of  engagement  k 
Tk  =  launch  time  of  engagement  k 
Tk  =  intercept  time  of  engagement  k 

In  the  case  of  existing  engagements,  Psskp  'S  ideally  the 
current  estimate,  appropriately  adjusted  to  account  for 
engagement  performance  up  to  the  current  time.  For 
example,  it  may  be  increased  for  successful  booster 
separation  or  decreased  for  low  remaining  divert  fuel. 
The  outputs  for  each  engagement  are 

PE.k  =  probability  of  execution  of  engagement  k 
Pg.k  =  probability  of  kill  quality  hit  of  engagement  k 
PxiQ.k  =  probability  of  kill  given  kill  quality  hit  of 
engagement  k 

Px.k  =  probability  of  kill  of  engagement  k 

The  inputs  for  each  launcher  1  are  the  following: 

W|  -  current  interceptor  inventory  at  launcher  1 
M,  =  launcher  site  m  associated  with  launcher  1 

Note  that  existing  engagements  have  already  been 
considered  in  determination  of  the  current  launcher 
inventories;  the  current  inventory  equates  to  the 
currently  remaining  available  inventory.  The  launcher 
outputs  are  as  follows: 

W|  =  projected  remaining  inventory  of  launcher  1 
w'l  =  projected  remaining  interceptor  value  at 
launcher  1 

The  outputs  for  each  launcher  site  m  are 

=  projected  remaining  interceptor  inventory  at 
launcher  site  m 

w'n,  =  projected  remaining  interceptor  value  at 
launcher  site  m 

Inputs  which  describe  system  timing  include  the 
following: 

t^,  =  current  time 

D  =  nominal  shoot-look-shoot  delay 
ATn,i„  =  minimum  time  between  launches  at  a 
launcher 

The  nominal  shoot-look-shoot  delay  is  the  delay 
between  kill  assessment  and  subsequent  commit  for 
planned  shoot-look-shoot  engagements. 

Rules  of  engagement  inputs  include  the  following: 

Rn,in  =  minimum  rate  of  return 
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(2) 


M  =  launcher  inllatiun  constant 

AT  =  rate  of  return  decay  time  camstant 

AD,„  =  dcllation  constant  I'or  launcher  site  m 


Pg.k  -  PgiK.k  Pi  .k 
PK.k  “  PKig.k  Pg.k 


The  Model 

For  each  engagement,  three  events  are  defined  with 
which  probabilities  are  associated —  execution,  kill 
quality  hit.  and  kill,  as  defined  earlier.  The 
relatit)nships  between  the  engagement  probabilities  and 
their  conditional  counterparts  can  be  written  as. 

Z^K.k 

k'.{K,,}..{Kp,}.,=J, 


Assuming  perfect  kill  assessment,  the  probability  that  a 
planned  engagement  will  be  executed  is  equal  to  the 
probability  that  the  threat  is  still  alive  at  the  commit 
time  for  that  engagement.  For  planned  engagements 
requiring  an  immediate  commit  decision  and  existing 
engagements,  the  probability  of  execution  must  be 
unity.  These  conditions  can  be  written  as  follows: 


if  k  e  {Kp}  and  immediate  commit  not  required 


PE.k  =  I 


if  k  G  {Kp}  and  immediate  commit  required 


(3) 


ifkGjKE} 


If  single  shot  kill  probabilities  (SSKPs)  are  assumed  to  be  uncorrelated,  then  the  probability  of  execution  can 
alternatively  be  written  as  follows: 


nc  -  pyij,  if  k  G  {Kp}  and  immediate  commit  not  required 

k-.{K,„}^{Kp„}.  ,=J,  ' 


PE.k  =  I 


1 


if  k  G  {Kp}  and  immediate  commit  required 
ifkG{KE} 


(4) 


To  avoid  calculations  of  probabilities  outside  the  range 
[0.0.  1 .0]  due  to  round-off  errors,  the  form  in  the  latter 
equation  is  preferred. 

The  probability  of  kill  quality  hit  given  execution  is 
simply  the  SSKP.  again  neglecting  correlations, 

PgiE.k  =  PsSKP.k  (5) 

The  probability  of  kill  given  kill  quality  hit  is  simply 
the  probability  that  the  threat  is  alive  at  intercept  given 
that  it  was  alive  at  commit.  This  can  be  written  as 

PKig.k=>-  Xr*K.k  (6) 

k-.{K,,}^{Kp,}.,i=J, 

1^  -D<Tv  <1; 

Again,  assuming  uncorrelated  SSKPs,  this  can  also  be 
written  as  follows: 

PKig.k  =  '  “  n(*  “  f’O'E.*:  ) 


Given  the  equations  above,  estimates  of  the  projected 
launcher  inventories  can  be  determined.  These  estimates 
are  denoted  by  the  following: 

W|  =  projected  remaining  inventory  of  launcher  1 

Utilizing  MVA.  the  projected  remaining  interceptor 
inventory  for  a  launcher  is  simply 

Wi  =  W^-  J^Pei,  (8) 

ke{Kp.4 

The  projected  total  remaining  inventory. 

B  =  projected  total  remaining  interceptor  inventory 
is  simply 

B  =  5^Wi  (9) 
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Interactive  Constraints 

Before  addressing  defense  objectives  and  the  objective 
function,  a  discussion  of  interactive  constraints  is 
fitting.  The  most  prominent  of  the.se  constraints  is  the 
interceptor  inventory  at  each  launcher.  Consistent  with 
MVA.  the  projected  remaining  inventory  must  be 
constrained  as  follows: 

w,>()  for  each  launcher  I  (10) 

Note  that  MVA  does  not  guarantee  that  adequate 
inventory  will  be  available  for  all  planned  shots.  It  is, 
however,  an  approximation  that  tends  to  become 
increasingly  accurate  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
problem  as  it  grows. 

In  addition  to  inventory  constraints,  timing 
constraints  may  also  be  present.  Consider  the  example 
of  a  launch  rate  constraint  at  each  launcher.  Again, 
using  MVA.  this  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


K  “  >  (Pe.k  +  PE.k  j^'^min  -  L,^ 

and  Jk  ^  Jk 

K  -^k  |>  ifLk  =Lk- 

andJk  =  Jk 


(11) 


(12) 


where 


=  minimum  time  between  launches  at  a 
launcher 


The  first  of  these  two  inequalities  approximates 
engagements  on  different  threats  as  uncorrelated.  The 
last  inequality  assumes  that  engagements  on  the  same 
threat  sufficiently  closely  spaced  to  violate  a  launch  rate 
constraint  have  perfectly  correlated  probabilities  of 
execution:  that  is.  commit  decisions  are  based  on 
exactly  the  same  kill  assessment  data. 

Another  constraint  worthy  of  mention  is  radar 
loading.  While  the  current  implementation  of  the 
TISES  many-on-many  algorithm  does  not  address  radar 
loading,  predictive  planning  in  general  provides 
estimates  of  the  probabilities  that  radar  support  will  be 
required.  Because  these  probabilities  may  be  quite  low 
for  follow-on  shots,  failure  to  adjust  expected  loading 
accordingly  can  easily  negate  any  advantages  of 
considering  radar  loading. 


Defense  Objectives 

Given  the  model  of  engagement  probabilities  above, 
objective  functions  consistent  with  a  number  of  defense 
objectives  can  be  formulated.  In  this  section,  three  are 
considered:  minimize  leakage,  maximize  threat  value 
negated,  and  maximize  asset  value  saved. 

For  a  leakage-based  defense,  the  goal  is  to  minimize 
total  leakage  for  any  given  expenditure  of  interceptors. 


The  objective  function  to  be  optimized  in  this  case  is  a 
trade  between  the  number  of  threats  negated  and  the 
number  of  interceptors  remaining.  To  maximize  the 
objective  function  for  a  given  expenditure  of 
interceptors  in  the  context  of  MMR,  one  must  select 
(one  at  a  time)  from  the  set  of  candidates  the 
engagement  that  maximizes  the  objective  function 
quantity.  The  process  continues  until  a  minimum  rate 
of  return  can  no  longer  be  achieved.  Note  that  the 
ntininmm  rate  of  return  describes  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  defense  response-,  it  defines  when  the  expected 
marginal  decrease  in  leakage  is  of  more  value  than  that 
of  the  expended  interceptor.  If  set  properly,  it  will 
insure  that  not  all  of  the  interceptors  are  expended  on 
the  first  threats  to  be  detected  and  become  eligible  for 
engagement. 

As  an  alternative  to  a  leakage-based  defense,  both 
threat  value-based  and  asset-based  defenses  can  similarly 
be  represented. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  two  strategies,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  thatsince  threats  may  damage  multiple 
assets  and  assets  may  be  damaged  by  multiple  threats, 
no  general  simplified  form  exists.  In  addition,  note  that 
in  each  of  the  three  defense  criteria  cases,  the  minimum 
rate  of  return  parameter  must  be  adjusted  appropriately. 
In  the  case  of  leakage-based  defense,  the  units  are  threats 
per  interceptor.  For  threat  value-based  defense,  the  units 
are  threat  value  per  interceptor  (where  the  value  scale  is 
entirely  arbitrary).  For  asset  value-based  defense,  the 
units  are  asset  value  per  interceptor  (where,  again,  the 
value  scale  is  arbitrary). 

A  frequent  compromise  between  threat  value  and 
asset  value-based  defenses  that  is  worthy  of  mention  is  a 
threat  value-based  defense  where  the  threat  value  is  a 
function  of  its  expected  as.set  damage  independent  of 
other  threats.  Overlapping  damage  is  assumed  small  or 
simply  neglected. 

Of  course,  other  constraints  may  be  formulated  and 
defense  objectives  defined  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of 
those  described  above.  The  predictive  model  is  simply 
offered  as  a  foundation  upon  which  such  can  be  built. 

The  Value  of  Time 

One  key  objective  that  any  many-on-many  algorithm 
must  achieve  with  some  level  of  efficiency  is  to 
preserve  the  number  of  available  shoot-look-shoot 
engagement  opportunities.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
first  .shot  against  a  threat  must  be  taken  as  early  as 
possible  and  subsequent  shots  must  be  committed  soon 
after  kill  assessment  for  the  preceding  shot  is  complete. 
Obviously,  timing  constraints  and  contention  for 
interceptors  make  this  a  potentially  difficult  problem. 
For  example,  to  achieve  the  maximum  number  of 
shoot-look-shoot  opportunities,  multiple  threats  may 
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contend  for  tlic  last  interceptor  at  a  given  launcher. 
Aliernatively.  sulTicient  inventory  may  be  available  but 
launch  rate  constraints  require  that  shool-look-shoot 
opportunities  on  one  or  more  of  the  threats  be  forfeited. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  number  of  shoot-look- 
shoot  opportunities  for  a  given  threat  cannot  be 
determined  absolutely  prior  to  solving  the  many-on- 
many  problem.  In  other  words,  the  assignment  and 
scheduling  pniblems  are  inseparable. 

Because  MMR  is  a  suboptimal  optimization 
algorithm,  the  objective  function  must  be  designed  to 
compel  the  algorithm  to  select  from  among  the  earliest 
engagements  and  work  forwards  in  time.  To  induce 
such  "top-down"  allocation  in  the  simplified  approach, 
the  SSKPs  must  be  constrained  such  that  two 
conditions  are  met.  First,  the  SSKP  for  the  set  of 
candidate  engagements  against  a  given  threat  should  be  a 
function  only  of  the  threat  type  and  the  intercept  time. 
Second,  it  should  be  a  non-increasing  function  of 
intercept  time  with  the  following  exception —  zero 
SSKP  regions  may  be  superimposed  without  limit  as 
long  as  the  non-zero  portions  of  the  function  fulfill  the 
non-increasing  requirement. 

SSKPs  that  increase  with  lime  represent  a  difficult 
problem  for  any  optimization  method —  how  much 
time  can  be  safely  traded  for  increased  SSKP  without 
sacrificing  a  shool-look-shoot  opportunity?  Because 
such  determinations  are  made  for  each  threat 
independently,  they  represent  the  most  optimistic 
estimates.  Therefore,  the  question  persists.  If  too 
much  time  is  given  up.  then  a  simple  launch  rate 
constraint  or  any  other  interactive  constraint  could  cost 
a  shoot-look-shoot  opportunity.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
inventory  constraints  may  automatically  preclude  the 
expected  number  of  opportunities.  Without  a  more 
sophisticated  optimization  method,  the  best  engagement 
for  a  given  shoot-look-shoot  opportunity  must  be 
assumed  to  correspond  to  the  earliest  feasible  intercept. 
Remaining  within  the  confines  of  MMR  for  now, 
representing  early  engagements  as  better  engagements 
can  be  achieved  by  constraining  the  SSKP  to  non¬ 
increasing  functions  of  the  intercept  time  as  described 
above.  If  SSKP  is  a  strictly  decreasing  function  of 
time,  no  change  to  the  algorithm  as  it  has  been  defined 
is  required.  However,  let  us  consider  here  an  SSKP 
dependent  only  on  threat  type  and  therefore  constant 
with  respect  to  time  (a  common  approximation).  In 
this  case,  the  rate  of  return  calculations  must  be 
modified  to  "tip  the  scales"  ever  so  slightly  in  favor  of 
earlier  engagements.  One  simple  solution  is  to 
introduce  a  new  algorithm  control  parameter  which 
when  multiplied  by  the  rale  of  return  expressions 
represents  an  "opportunity  cost"  associated  with  the 
advancement  of  time.  In  the  case  of  SSKPs  dependent 


only  on  threat  type,  the  time  constant  may  simply  he 
set  very  large. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  lost  shoot-look-shoot 
opportunities,  the  term  may  also  be  assumed  to  account 
for  the  opportunity  cost  associated  with  the  risk  of 
system  saturation  as  a  result  of  postponing 
engagements  in  the  face  of  a  growing  threat  raid  size. 
Note,  however,  that  a  potential  cost  associated  with 
engaging  early  always  exists;  interceptors  may  be 
expended  on  low-value  engagements  that  could  have 
been  withheld  for  higher  value  engagements  against 
subsequently  detected  threats.  However,  the  minimum 
rate  of  return  parameter  described  earlier  is  the 
appropriate  means  by  which  a  balance  can  be  achieved. 

Inventory-Limited  Defense 

In  a  previous  example,  the  problem  of  preserving 
shoot-look-shoot  opportunities  was  complicated  by  an 
inventory-limited  situation.  However,  even  in  the 
absence  of  shoot-look-shoot  opportunities,  inventory- 
limited  defense  remains  a  problem.  In  effect,  local 
optima  are  created  as  a  result  of  finite  interceptor 
re.sources  bounding  the  solution  space.  Consequently. 
no  simple  solutions  to  this  problem  exist  w  ithin  the 
confines  of  simplistic  methods  such  as  MMR. 

Responses  to  the  inventory-limited  problem  fall  into 
four  categories.  First,  use  more  sophisticated  general 
optimization  methods.  Current  computer  processor 
limitations  make  the  prospects  for  this  approach 
discouraging.  Second,  force  fit  the  many-on-many 
problem  to  linear  methods.  Unfortunately,  this 
approach  often  addresses  the  inventory-limited  problem 
at  the  expense  of  interactive  timing  and  geometry 
constraints,  overlapping  asset  damage,  etc.  Third, 
augment  MMR  with  heuristics  specific  to  addressing 
inventory-limited  situations.  Unfortunately,  most 
heuristics  are  at  best  only  slightly  less  near-sighted  than 
MMR.  Therefore,  they  cannot  consistently  recognize 
the  situations  they  are  designed  to  remedy.  As  a  result, 
improved  inventory-limited  performance  is  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  performance  in  the  absence  of  inventory 
limitations.  Finally,  accept  the  risks  associated  with 
MMR.  This  author  contends  that  such  a  response  to 
the  problem  is  worthy  of  consideration.  While 
gedankenexperiments  that  exploit  the  limitations  of 
MMR  can  be  easily  conceived,  formulating  realistic 
threat  scenarios  against  realistic  defense  deployments 
that  can  similarly  exploit  such  weaknesses  is  less 
trivial.  In  any  case,  a  reasonable  defense  deployment 
will  usually  mitigate  any  significant  advantage. 

Overlapping  Asset  Damage 

A  classic  problem  associated  with  the  application  of 
MMR  to  engagement  planning  is  that  of  overlapping 
damage.  Consider  the  case  of  two  threat  objects 
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attacking  a  single  asset.  Each  is  likely  to  completely 
destroy  the  asset.  Becau.se  MMR  as  it  has  been  applied 
above  considers  only  one  additional  planned  engagement 
at  a  time,  the  rate  of  return  estimate  realized  by 
engaging  either  of  the  threats  individually  is  zero;  the 
algorithm  is  incapable  of  looking  far  enough  ahead  to 
realize  the  return  associated  with  engaging  both. 
Consequently,  the  objective  function  must  be 
augmented  to  eliminate  (i.e..  smooth  out)  local  optima. 
The  following  approach  is  suggested. 

The  total  estimated  damage  on  each  asset  is  divided 
among  all  of  the  threats  targeting  it  in  proportion  to 
their  damage  capabilities  independent  of  the  other 
threats.  This  quantity  can  be  identified  as  the  "linearized 
damage." 

To  maximize  surviving  asset  value,  a  new 
expression  is  substituted  for  the  previously  defined  asset 
value-based  rate  of  return  equation.  Using  the  new  form 
of  the  rate  of  return  equation  and  assuming  high  kill 
probabilities,  half  of  the  asset  will  appear  to  be  saved  if 
either  one  of  the  threats  are  engaged.  If  the  minimum 
rate  of  return  is  sufficiently  low.  an  engagement  will  be 
selected  for  one  of  the  threats.  On  the  next  pass,  the 
nonlinear  damage  equations  will  dominate  and  MMR 
will  determine  that  the  entire  asset  may  be  saved  if  the 
second  threat  is  engaged.  Because  MMR  normally 
allocates  in  order  of  decreasing  rate  of  return,  these  two 
engagements  would  tend  to  be  selected  on  consecutive 
passes  since  the  second  engagement  would  yield  a 
hi}>hcr  rate  (d  return  than  the  first  engagement.  The 
co?nbination  of  linear  and  nonlinear  functions  will 
therefore  compel  the  algorithm  to  complete  the 
engagements  necessary  to  defend  an  asset  once  the  first 
engagements  have  been  selected. 

Drawdown  Strategies 

In  additifin  to  the  primary  defense  objectives 
introduced  earlier,  namely  leakage,  threat  value,  and 
asset  value,  secondary  defense  objectives  may  also  exist. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  manner  in  which 
interceptors  are  expended  across  launchers  and  launcher 
sites —  drawdown  strategies.  In  effect,  the  value  of  an 
interceptor  may  vary  from  launcher  to  launcher  and  site 
to  site.  Two  key  objectives  in  the  category  of 
drawdown  strategies  are  balancing  the  drawdown  of 
interceptors  across  launcher  sites  to  improve  the  defense 
posture  against  future  threats  and  depleting  launchers 
with  the  lowest  inventory  to  facilitate  reloads. 

Because  secondary  objectives  tend  to  be  highly 
subjective,  mathematical  representations  may  vary 
considerably.  For  this  work,  several  requirements  were 
self-imposed.  First  of  all,  the  necessary  properties  of  an 
objective  function  must  be  preserved —  it  must  be  a 
single-valued  function  of  the  current  configuration  of 


the  decision  variables;  it  must  not  depend  upon  the  path 
taken  to  arrive  at  the  current  configuration. 
Consequently,  it  is  reversible.  Second,  the  marginal 
value  of  the  last  differential  unit  of  interceptors  at  a  site 
is  unity.  In  this  way,  if  the  control  parameters  are  set 
such  that  the  interceptor  values  are  constant  (i.e., 
unity),  then  the  objective  functions  revert  to  the  their 
original  forms. 

Consider  first  the  case  of  balancing  drawdown  across 
sites.  To  reflect  this  objective  in  the  value  of  the 
interceptors,  let  the  interceptor  value  at  each  launcher 
decrease  according  to  a  set  of  user-defined  parameters. 
The  relative  values  of  the  deflation  constant  for  a 
specific  launcher  site  (AD)  define  the  desired  relative 
balance  of  interceptors  across  sites.  The  values  can  then 
be  scaled  up  or  down  as  a  set  to  control  the  importance 
of  balancing  relative  to  the  primary  objectives.  Very 
large  values  essentially  disable  balancing  altogether; 
small  values  cause  interceptors  at  inventory-rich  sites  to 
be  relatively  inexpensive  from  a  rate  of  return 
standpoint.  A  critical  consideration  in  establishing  the 
values  of  these  parameters  is  that  the  relative 
importance  of  balancing  may  be  set  to  the  point  that 
shot  opportunities  may  be  sacrificed. 

Similarly,  the  case  of  depleting  launchers  with  the 
lowest  inventories  to  enable  reloads  can  be  represented. 
Initially,  this  will  be  treated  independently  of  site 
balancing.  In  this  case,  because  interceptor  values 
should  increase  with  increasing  inventory,  the  u.ser- 
defined  parameter  controlling  this  behavior  is  labeled  an 
inflation  constant. 

Now  consider  the  problem  of  combining  balancing 
and  depletion  factors.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
simply  replacing  the  interceptor  inventory  at  a  launcher 
with  the  inventory  value  at  a  launcher  in  the  site 
balancing  equations. 

Similar  to  the  balancing  case,  large  values  of  the 
depletion  parameter  (AI)  diminish  the  relative 
importance  of  depleting  nearly  empty  launchers; 
whereas  small  values  enhance  its  importance, 
potentially  to  the  point  that  shoot-look-shoot 
opportunities  may  be  sacrificed. 

With  both  balancing  and  depletion  cases,  the 
interplay  between  the  time  constant  introduced  earlier 
and  the  deflation  and  inflation  constants  introduced  here 
will  determine  the  relative  influence  of  these  factors. 
Simple  rules  of  thumb  can  be  formulated  based  upon 
the  relative  spacing  of  launchers  and  sites,  typical 
closing  speeds,  and  so  forth  to  determine  initial  settings 
for  these  parameters.  As  noted  previously,  the 
algorithm  has  no  explicit  mechanisms  for  insuring 
conservation  of  shoot-look-shoot  opportunities. 
Consequently,  the  balancing  and  depletion  parameters 
should  be  set  to  insure  that  these  factors  are  weak 
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rckilivc  to  tlic  time  einislant  laelor  so  that  llicsc  cITcels 
oeeur  only  at  the  expense  of  small  amounts  of  time. 

Adaptive  Method  of  Fire 

The  reader  may  note  that  no  heuristics,  rule  sets,  or 
other  logic  specific  to  achieving  particular  methods  of 
fire  have  appeared  explicitly  in  the  algorithm  design. 
The  question  may  arise  concerning  whether  or  not  the 
algorithm  can  exploit  such  strategies  as  shoot-look- 
shot't  or  whether  or  not  it  "understands"  the  basis  for 
reserving  salvos  for  the  last  shot  opportunity.  The 
answer  is  traceable  to  the  origins  of  these  methods  of 
fire —  the  statistical  merits  upon  which  the  strategies 
were  originally  founded.  These  statistical  foundations 
are  those  that  have  been  represented  in  the  model 
described  above.  Because  the  algorithm  is  built  upon 
the  mathematics  and  not  the  discrete  strategies  derived 
from  them,  its  inclination  to  exploit  these  strategies  is 
inherent.  Therefore,  while  "shoot-look-shoot  last-shot 
salvo"  or  (S-L-)”S"  is  the  preferred  strategy,  the 
algorithm  is  not  limited  to  it. 

For  example,  consider  a  case  of  two  launcher  sites,  a 
forward  site  with  50  interceptors  and  a  rear  site  with  a 
single  interceptor.  Consider  also  a  set  of  25  inbound 
threats  such  that  the  only  available  shoot-look-shoot 
opportunities  are  those  where  the  first  shots  are  from 
the  forward  site  and  the  follow-on  shots  from  the  rear 
site.  Assume  also  a  constant  SSKP  of  0.8.  long  time 
constant,  weak  balancing  and  depletion,  and  a  rate  of 
return  threshold  sufficiently  low  that  all  interceptors 
should  be  expended  in  any  case.  Ignoring  inventory 
constraints,  the  preferred  method  of  fire  would  be  shoot- 
look-salvo-n.  However,  inventory  constraints  dictate 
shoot-two-look-shoot-one  as  the  optimal  method  of  fire 
across  all  the  threats  (25*2  =  50  shots  from  the  forward 
launcher  and  25*f  1-0.8]'  =  1  shot  from  the  rear  launcher 
based  upon  MVA).  Many  rule  set  or  heuristic-based 
algorithms  would  preclude  such  seemingly  unusual 
methods  of  fire;  the  algorithm  described  above  would 
attempt  to  execute  such  a  strategy.  In  short,  attempts 
to  specify  or  limit  methods  of  fire  at  any  time  prior  to 
assignment  of  weapons  are  not  without  risk. 

Advantages  of  Predictive  Planning 

The  advantages  of  predictive  engagement  planning 
are  significant.  Predictive  algorithms  tend  to  be  less 
susceptable  to  off-nominal  situations.  They  are 
generally  less  biased  towards  certain  types  of  situations 
or  scenarios.  Their  “first  principles”  foundation  make 
them  receptive  to  additional  features,  particularly  those 
of  a  probabilistic  nature.  Consider  these  examples: 

-  Imperfect  Kill  Assessment 

-  Correlated  Kill  Assessments 

-  Correlated  Kill  Probabilities. 


Imperfect  kill  assessment  includes  both  the 
classification  of  a  kill  as  a  "no  kill"  and  a  "no  kill"  as  a 
kill.  Correlated  kill  assessments  include  the  possibility 
of  a  non-lethal  hit  adversely  inlluencing  the  kill 
assessment  accuracy  of  subsequent  shots.  Correlated 
kill  probabilities  may  represent  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  potentially  serious  obstacles  to  effective 
engagement  planning.  To  date,  most  if  not  all  of  the 
proposed  algorithms  have  assumed  that  SSKPs  are 
uncorrelated.  As  a  result,  these  algorithms  have  an 
inherently  optimistic  predilection.  Factors  that  tnay 
contribute  to  correlated  failures  are  innumerable — 
erroneous  classification,  typing,  or  discrimination; 
underestimated  track  errors;  radar  biases;  underestimated 
launcher  alignment  errors;  poor  uplink  data  (a  particular 
problem  for  salvos);  and  so  forth.  The  correlations  may 
be  linked  to  a  threat,  radar,  launcher,  etc.  and  may  vary 
with  time.  Temporal  correlations  in  uplink  quality 
represent  a  factor  that,  if  considered,  would  tend  to 
further  enhance  the  merits  of  shoot-look-shoot  methods 
of  fire  over  salvos  (assuming  a  common  supporting 
radar).  Predictive  many-on-many  algorithms  have  the 
potential  to  accurately  account  for  these  effects. 

A  predictive  algorithm  also  possesses  advantages 
with  respect  to  interactive  constraints  of  a  geometrical 
nature  such  as  intercept  flashes  in  the  fields  of  view  of 
other  interceptors.  Some  countermeasures  may  also  fall 
into  this  category.  The  probability  of  these  events 
occurring  is  generally  high  only  for  the  first  shot  on  a 
threat.  Failure  to  factor  in  the  diminished  probability 
for  subsequent  shots  may  lead  to  excessively  cautious 
planning.  The  risks  inherent  in  ignoring  these  events 
for  subsequent  shots  may  be  equally  serious. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  attractive  advantages  of  a 
predictive  algorithm  is  the  minimum  of  operator  inputs 
required  for  robust  behavior  over  a  wide  spectrum  of 
situations.  The  control  parameters  for  the  algorithm 
described  above  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Symbol 

Name 

Controls... 

Rmin 

Minimum  rate  of 
return  on  investment 
of  resources 

Aggressiveness, 
exchange  rate 

AT 

Rate  of  return  decay 
time  constant 

Value  of  time 

AD 

Deflation  constant 
for  site  m 

Site  balancing 

AI 

Launcher  inflation 
constant 

Launcher  depletion  for 
reloads 

Software  Implementation 

Given  the  potential  computational  intensity  of  the 
many-on-many  problem,  the  manner  in  which  the  above 
model  is  implemented  in  software  is  important.  Certain 
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principles  of  probability  may  be  exploited  to  accelerate 
the  computations.  The  most  notable  is  causality — 
events  can  only  be  influenced  by  preceding  events  and 
can  only  influence  subsequent  events.  This  principle 
insures  no  circular  dependencies.  As  candidate 
engagements  are  moved  in  or  out  of  the  set  of  planned 
engagements,  the  effects  of  preceding  engagements  on 
the  engagement  under  consideration  are  evaluated 
followed  by  the  effects  of  that  engagement  on 
subsequent  engagements.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  only  one  engagement  is  moved  at  a  time,  many 
sum  and  product  equations  can  be  replaced  with  forms 
representing  the  changes  to  these  quantities,  requiring 
only  that  the  values  be  appropriately  initialized  and 
retained  between  calculations.  Notionally,  these  may 
take  fomis  such  as 


Q^Q+A 

(1-3) 

Q^O-A 

(14) 

Q^Q*A 

(15) 

Q^Q/A 

(16) 

The  Integrated  Approach 

One  goal  of  the  simplified  approach  was  to  assess 
the  quality  of  the  basic  predictive  many-on-many 
algorithm  somewhat  independently  from  processing  and 
memory  considerations.  In  the  simplified  form,  a 
relatively  exhaustive  set  of  candidate  engagements  is 
calculated  first,  in  effect,  mapping  the  entire  solution 
space  for  a  single  threat  independent  of  other  threats. 
This  set  of  engagements  is  then  passed  to  the  many-on- 
many  algorithm.  This  is  the  method  currently 
represented  in  TISES;  a  more  computationally  efficient 
approach  (the  integrated  approach,  as  it  shall  be  called) 
is  described  below. 

The  processes  of  generating  and  selecting  from  the 
set  of  candidate  engagements  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
engagement  planning  computations.  The 
computational  burden  of  both  processes  scales  with  the 
number  of  candidate  engagements.  It  is  therefore 
apparent  that  if  candidate  engagements  can  be  generated 
selectively,  the  time  required  for  both  processes  can  be 
reduced  substantially.  However,  selective  generation 
requires  integration  of  the  generation  and  selection 
processes.  In  effect,  as  the  selection  process  continues, 
searching  through  the  solution  space  as  defined  by  the 
candidate  engagements,  additional  candidates  are  added 
representing  regions  of  the  solution  space  adjacent  to 
those  already  explored.  The  solution  space  is  mapped 
on  an  as-needed  basis.  The  result  is  not  unlike  branch- 
and-hound  techniques. 

The  net  effect  of  this  integrated  approach  is  that 
fewer  engagements  are  generated  and  fewer  are  considered 
by  the  many-on-many  process.  A  third  advantage 
relevant  to  the  real-time  environment  is  that  if  time 


expires  for  the  engagement  planning  process,  it  is  more 
likely  to  exit  with  at  least  some  desirable  engagements 
selected  for  execution.  A  fourth  advantage  is  that  first 
commits,  salvos,  and  shoot-look-shoot  shots  can  be 
more  efficiently  packed  in  time.  In  the  simplified 
approach,  the  engagement  timing  precision  is  limited 
by  the  time  granularity  of  the  candidate  engagement  set, 
typically  on  the  order  of  the  planning  cycle  time. 

Integration  of  the  generation  and  selection  processes 
requires  the  creation  of  some  additional  supporting 
algorithms.  Most  significant  is  an  algorithm  that  can 
generate  an  engagement  for  a  given  threat  and  launcher 
with  the  earliest  intercept  time  corresponding  to  a 
commit  time  greater  than  and,  assuming  non-interactive 
constraints  are  not  violated,  within  some  tolerance  of  a 
specified  time.  The  specified  time  may  be  the  planning 
end  time,  the  commit  time  corresponding  to  the  launch 
time  of  another  engagement  (plus  some  launch  spacing 
if  the  same  launcher),  or  the  kill  assessment  time  of 
another  engagement  (plus  some  delay  associated  with 
the  planning  cycle).  These  three  correspond  to  earliest 
engagements,  salvo  engagements,  and  shoot-look-shoot 
engagements.  If  non-interactive  constraints  introduce  a 
"hole"  in  the  battlespace,  then  the  earliest  feasible 
intercept  within  some  tolerance  after  the  hole  is 
returned.  If  no  feasible  engagements  exist,  then  no 
engagement  is  returned  and  no  error  condition  is 
required.  Because  launch  time  may  be  a  very  complex 
function  of  intercept  time  for  a  given  threat/launcher 
combination,  this  algorithm  is  non-trivial.  The 
algorithm  must  also  maintain  records  of  battlespace 
holes  (by  threat,  launcher,  radar,  etc.,  as  required)  to 
prevent  redundant  traverses  of  infeasible  regions. 

The  integrated  approach  consists  of  three  main  parts 
organized  as  follows: 

1 )  Generate  initial  set  of  candidate  engagements 

Loop  until  rate  of  return  threshold  can  no  longer  be 
met: 

2)  Find  candidate  engagement  with  best  rate  of 
return 

3)  Add  best  engagement  to  planned  engagements 
and  generate  additional  candidates  as  needed 

End  loop 

The  algorithm  is  shown  in  greater  detail  in  Figure  1. 
Italics  indicate  those  parts  of  the  algorithm  unique  to 
the  integrated  approach. 

Because  launcher  inventory  is  treated  as  a  continuous 
quantity  and  is  never  allowed  to  be  negative,  "non¬ 
empty"  in  the  context  of  the  algorithm  may  best  be 
defined  as  greater  than  some  small  positive  number  in 
order  to  prevent  futile  attempts  at  expending  every  last 
"fraction"  of  an  interceptor  from  a  given  launcher. 
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I )  Generate  initial  set  of  candidate  cnnaticmenls: 
loop  tn  er  Threats 

Generate  Candidate  Engagement  (Earliest  Intercept) 
licMit  each  non-empty  launcher 
loop  over  Existing  Engagements  on  this  Threat 
Generate  Candidate  Engagement  (Next  SLS)  from 
each  non-empty  launcher 
end  loop 
end  loop 

loop  —  main 

2)  Find  candidate  engagement  with  best  rate  of 
return: 

Best  rate  of  return  =  -  large  number 
loop  over  Candidate  Engagements 
Move  to  Planned  Engagements  (temporarily)  and 
determine  rale  of  return 

if  Launcher  Inventory  >  0.0  and  Rate  of  return  > 
maximum  (Best  rale  of  return,  rate  of  return 
threshold)  then 

Mark  Candidate  Engagement  as  incumbent  best 

end  if 

Move  back  to  Candidate  Engagements 

end  loop 

3)  Add  best  engagement  to  planned  engagements  and 
generate  additional  candidates: 

if  Best  rate  of  return  >  rate  of  return  threshold  then 
-  a  qualifying  engagement  is  found 
if  Interactive  Timing  and  Geometry  Constraints 
violated  then 

Generate  Candidate  Engagement  (Next  Salvo) 
from  this  launcher  if  not  empty 
Delete  best  engagement 
else 

Move  best  engagement  to  Planned  Engagements 
(pennanently) 

Generate  Candidate  Engagement  (Next  Salvo) 
from  each  non-empty  launcher 
Generate  Candidate  Engagement  (Next  SLS)  from 
each  non-empty  launcher 

end  if 
else 

exit  main  loop 
end  if 

end  loop  --  main _ 
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